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‘CRIMES AND DEEDS OF GLORY: 
MICHAEL FRIED’S MODERNISM 
Stephen Mulhall 


WITH THE publication of Manet’s Modernism (1996), Michael Fried’s lifelong 
project of exploring the roots and genesis of pictorial modernism—a project 
announced in his first major art-historical essay (“Manet’s Sources’ [1969]), and 
elaborated in two highly influential books (Absorption and Theatricality [1980] 
and Courbet’s Realism [1990])'—comes to a real, if provisional, close. The claims 
advanced in this final volume of Fried’s trilogy-are no less controversial than 
those of the previous volumes; but with this most recent book, the structure as 
well as the substance of his work—the manner or mode of its composition: ‘as a 
piece of writing—makes an unprecedented and unignorable contribution to the 
reader’s sense of its author’s provocative purposes.” By the time we reach the 
book’s crucial, eponymous coda, it becomes clear that the form of Fried’s writing 
is internally related to its content, so that accounts of the work which overlook or 
misrepresent that relation will necessarily have failed properly to grasp the full 
import of its argument; but it does not become equally clear exactly how that 
relation is properly to be understood. In short, Fried makes it all but impossible 
to avoid thinking of his book’s form as questionable, but he leaves most of the 
work of providing an answer to the reader. In this paper, I will attempt to do 
some of that work. ‘ 

In so doing, I will be guided by work that I have recently been doing on 
one of Fried’s oldest and most influential intellectual comrades, someone to 
whose writings Fried makes continual, admiring reference—Stanley Cavell. 
Once again, the guidance I take is at the level of structure as well as substance; for 
the affinities between: these two thinkers extend beyond differing inflections of 
* ‘Manet’s Sources: Aspects of his Art, 1859-1865’, Artforum, vol. 7 (March 1969), pp. 28-82; 

Absorption and Theatricality: Painting and Beholder in the Age of Diderot (Chicago, IL: University of 

Chicago Press, 1980)—hereafter AT; Courbet’s Realism (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 


` 1990)—hereafter CR; Manet’s Modernism (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1996)— 
hereafter MM. 


3 Something that was perhaps predictable after the publication of Realism, Writing and Disfiguration 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1987), in which Fried focuses on the reflexive 
dimensions of work by Eakins and Crane. 
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shared concepts (acknowledgement, theatricality, presentness, and so on), and 
beyond a common interest in the problematic of modernism, to a parallel need to 
ensure that the content of their work determines (and is determined by) its form. 
Cavell’s pivotal work is The Claim of Reason; through it, he finally found a way 
of composing a publishable version of his highly influential doctoral thesis on 
Wittgenstein’s notion of a criterion—a thesis which underlay and governed the 
work on philosophy, film and literature that he had published over the previous 
fifteen or so years, in which his varied concerns more or less explicitly circled 
around the issue of modernism in philosophy and the arts. However, the recep- 
tion of this book’s controversial substance was variously distorted and muffled by 
the far greater controversy aroused by its form; one eminent reviewer described 
it as ‘a misshapen, undisciplined amalgam of ill-assorted parts’ which ‘could have 
been much better had it been pruned of dead wood and over-exuberant foliage’. 
In a recent article,* I tried to show that The Claim of Reason’s fundamentally 
fragmentary shape is not accidental or wilful, but rather integral to Cavell’s 
understanding of how philosophical prose must appear when it is properly 
responsive to the condition of modernism. The guidance I wish to take from 
that demonstration is the possibility that the form of Manet’s Modernism reflects 
Michael Fried’s best understanding of how properly self-aware art-historical and 
art-critical attempts to grasp the prehistory and origins of pictorial modernism 
from the perspective of the 1990s must be shaped. 


I. TRIPARTITION: THREE ASPECTS OF MODERNISM 


Perhaps the most striking formal fact about Manet’s Modernism is that it literally 
incorporates ‘Manet’s Sources’. The article with which Michael Fried inaug- 
urated his public career as an art historian, and which provoked criticism from 
Manet scholars so harsh that—as he puts it in his introduction to the present 
volume—both “Manet’s Sources” and I were widely regarded as left for dead’ 
(MM, p. 4), is here reprinted essentially unaltered (except for certain stylistic 
corrections) as the first chapter of the book. The book’s second chapter, entitled 
““Manet’s Sources” Reconsidered’, acknowledges a number of errors in, and 
introduces some highly significant modifications to, the claims of the original ` 
article; but Fried explicitly regards its general thrust as still fundamentally correct. 
So, taken together, the book’s first two chapters re-present and defend the idea 
that Manet’s use of past art in his paintings of the 1860s manifests the strategic 
desire to establish simultaneously both the Frenchness and the universality of his 
own painting (the former via Le Nains, Watteau, and Chardin, the latter via allu- 
sions to representative examples of the four major European schools). 

Chapters 3 and 4 of Manet’s Modernism take up another, undeveloped, aspect of 





3 Anthony Kenny, Times Literary Supplement, 18 April 1980. 
‘ ‘On Refusing to Begin’, Common Knowledge (October 1996). 
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Fried’s early article—his assumption that the distinctiveness of Manet’s painting 
(and in particular, its differences from that of Courbet) can be understood only 
by relating it to the concerns of a group of contemporary painters. Chapter 3 
details those concerns; Chapter 4 explores the ways in which Manet accepts, 
modifies, and rejects or transcends them. Both chapters deal with theoretical 
issues broached by Fried in his two earlier volumes, all of which relate to the 
relationship between painting and beholder. 

Chapter 5 provides another formal shock; a much-revised version of a highly 
theorized paper Fried gave at a 1980 conference on Derrida’s work, it introduces 
a problematic apparently only distantly related to those which dominate Chapters 
3 and 4. Beginning from a Derridean piece on the logical aporiae of self-portraits, 
Fried develops a general argument about the ways in which self-portraits by 
members of what he calls the 1863 generation and others put the logic of mirror- 
reversal to work in ways which reveal a proto-Impressionist idea of optical or 
ocular realism emerging from a more corporeal or bodily notion of realism, of 
the kind Fried associates with Courbet. Manet here emerges only briefly at the 
chapter’s end, but is identified as part of this same transition ‘Between Realisms’. 
The book’s coda then provides an extremely brief conclusion to the work, 
repeatedly expressing anxieties of various kinds about the clarity, perspicuity, and 
closure of the earlier analyses. 

This third volume of Fried’s trilogy thus has a broadly tripartite structure, with 
each part of the argumentative edifice elaborating one ground for characterizing 
Manet’s work as modernist, in the specific sense Fried attaches to that much- 
employed and much-debated term.’ Very briefly, Fried is committed to an 
anti-reductionist or anti-essentialist interpretation of the modernist project in 
the visual arts. For him, modernist painters can no longer rely upon agreed 
conventions inherited from the past to establish that what they are producing is 
indeed painting—a contribution to that same tradition of artistic endeavour. 
Instead, they must test those conventions by testing which can be discarded or 
modified in their work without damaging that work’s capacity to bear comparison 
with the indisputably great work previously produced in the tradition. The issue 
of what is to count as a painting is therefore at stake in each painting, and each 
painting can alter our conception of what a painting is; accordingly, a painting’s 
success or failure puts in question its representation of the living present of the 
tradition it aims to inherit. Fried thus rejects the Greenbergian assumption that 
what modernist painters discover in their work is the irreducible essence of all 
painting, and that any such discovery might be establishable independently of 
establishing the value of their paintings as works of art.* According to Fried, what 


’ The highly influential series of articles in which Fried developed his understanding of modernism 
in the 1960s and 1970s was recently collected and republished under the title Art and Objecthood 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1998). 

These assumptions lie behind Greenberg’s notorious remark that, by the early 1960s, modernist 
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modernist painters discover in their work is that which, at the relevant moment 
in painting’s history, is capable of establishing their work’s identity as painting 
by providing artistic solutions to problems posed in and by the development of 
their art—something Fried thinks of as a matter of producing work that stands 
comparison with the great art of the past (both modernist and pre-modernist) by 
acknowledging the conditions of that art. 

Against this background, the phases of Fried’s argument in Manet’s Modernism 
can each be seen to examine one key aspect of Manet’s claim to inaugurate the 
modernist tradition in painting. The first phase explores the diachronic depth of 
his art, its perception of its own relation to the history of painting as a problem, 
rather than something to be taken for granted or entirely dismissed. The second 
phase has a more synchronic perspective, framing Manet’s work in relation to 
contemporary painters and art critics; in so doing, however, it links Manet to a 
tradition in French painting whose roots Fried has traced back over a hundred 
years to Chardin, and which involves an increasing concern with one of the 
conditions of painting as an art (the fact that paintings are made to be beheld). By 
arguing that this primordial convention finds its first fully fledged acknowledge- 
ment in Manet’s work of the 1860s, Fried further buttresses his claim that this 
painter stands at the origin of pictorial modernism. The third phase returns to 
diachronic issues, but orients itself to the future rather than the past; in it, Fried 
at once links Manet to, and problematizes the very notion of, a unified movement 
after the 1860s towards a progressively more purified concern with the surface 
of the painted canvas rather than its creation of an illusion of pictorial space. 
By grouping Manet’s work with others of his generation and beyond, in all of 
which Fried sees ocular realism not yet extricated from fidelity to a realism of the ` 
body, he problematizes the common idea that Manet’s modernism consists in his 
simply initiating a concern with the purely ocular realism of the Impressionists, a 
concern that is standardly seen to lead through Cubism to the Abstract Expres- : 
sionists of the New York School. Whilst not wishing to deny the Impressionists’ 
fundamental debt to Manet, Fried asks whether it might not be based on some 
equally fundamental misperceptions of his enterprise; he sees the line of develop- 
ment in which Impressionism is standardly located (and in which it located itself) 
as having far more complex and multiple artistic roots, and so as having a far 
higher degree of contingency and potential for variation, than is commonly 
acknowledged. 


painters had established that ‘the observance of [flatness and the delimitation of flatness] is 
enough to create an object which can be experienced as a picture; thus a stretched or tacked-up 
canvas already exists as a picture — though not necessarily a successful one’. Cf. ‘After Abstract 
Expressionism’, in H. Geldzahler (ed.), New York Painting and Sculpture 1940-1970 (New York, 
1969), p. 369. 
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II. PHASE ONE: SINCERITY, HISTORICALITY, AND THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINS 


"If, then, the three parts of Manet’s Modernism each contribute to specifying the 
sense in which Fried thinks of Manet as a modernist painter, it may appear that 
the structure of the book is perfectly straightforward. Where are the questions of 
form, and of the relation between form and content, to which I referred earlier? 
They emerge the moment we examine in more detail the components of the 
book’s three argumentative phases. The first phase involves a virtual transcription 
of ‘Manet’s Sources’, followed by a reiteration of its fundamental thrust (suitably 
amended and refined). The obvious alternative to this peculiar strategy would 
have been to write a single, revised version of the original essay—thus saving the 
reader the labour of first reading a version of the argument which its author 
explicitly acknowledges is significantly flawed, then reading a catalogue of those 
flaws, then either re-reading or re-imagining that original version with its flaws 
corrected. Fried even admits to a desire to have at least attempted to implement 
this alternative strategy: ‘No doubt the solution is less than perfect; I would have 
preferred a more nearly seamless way of proceeding’ (MM, p. xxvi). In self- 
exculpation, he claims that his chosen strategy ‘is sincere in the sense of being the 
best that I can do in the circumstances’, and that in employing it he is following 
the advice of two trusted friends and colleagues ‘without which I might still be 
casting about for a structure that would allow me to come to grips with my earlier 
self (and with an earlier phase of art history)’ (MM, p. xxvi). The two comments 
are plainly linked, since the latter in effect specifies the circumstances referred to 
in the former, characterizing exactly what it is that Fried takes himself to be doing 
to the best of his ability. It is my hypothesis that the terms employed in both are 
absolutely critical to Fried’s sense of the nature of his project tout court. 

Fried’s emphasis upon ‘sincerity’ is particularly resonant to the ear of anyone 
acquainted with the early work of Stanley Cavell on modernist art and criticism. 
In a number of essays collected in Must We Mean What We Say?,’ Cavell elaborates 
an anti-essentialist conception of the modernist situation that runs strongly 
parallel to that of Fried; and he develops one of its key consequences for the 
position ofthe art critic. In the condition of modernism, Cavell claims, 


we can no longer be sure that any artist is sincere—we haven’t convention or 
technique or appeal to go on any longer: anyone could fake it. And this means that 
modern art, if and where it exists, forces the issue of sincerity, depriving the artist and 
his audience of every measure except absolute attention to one’s experience and 
absolute honesty in expressing it... (MWM, p. 211). 


Since the art critic is one member of that audience, even if primus inter pares, then 
his role must be the following: 


7 Must We Mean What We Say? (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1969)—hereafte>- MWM. 
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He is part detective, part lawyer, part judge, in a country in which crimes and deeds 
of glory look alike, and in which the public therefore not only confuses one with the 
other, but does not know that one or the other has been committed; not because the 
news has not got out, but because what counts as the one or the other cannot be 
defined until it happens; and when it has happened there is no sure way he can get 
the news out; and no way at all without risking something like a crime or a glory of 
his own. (MWM, p. 191) 


The vital general claim here is that the condition of modernism faces the artist 
and her critical audience with importantly similar problems and opportunities, 
so that the properly self-aware critic of modernist work cannot but engage 
in modernist modes of criticism. For if artists such as Manet are forced in their 
work to forego the security of convention, technique, and popular appeal, then 
the critical audience for that work must forego them too; if nothing outside 
the work of art itself can underwrite its value or relevance, then nothing outside 
our experience of encountering it can underwrite our critical evaluation of it. 
Accordingly, on the highly plausible assumption that Cavell’s analysis is an apt 
characterization of Fried’s self-understanding as a critic, it follows that the first 
phase of the argument in Manet’s Modernism is ‘sincere’ in the very specific sense 
that it is Fried’s best attempt to acknowledge what he thinks of as an enforced 
obligation to give absolutely honest expression to his present experience of 
Manet’s art, and thereby to enable both his readers and himself to give absolute 
attention to that experience. 

In so doing, Fried chooses to quote and then to criticize his earlier self; his 
attempted honesty towards his present experience finds expression in citing 
what was itself presumably intended as an absolutely honest expression of the 
experience which resulted from his paying absolute attention to Manet’s art in the 
1960s, and following that citation with a critical evaluation of it. Publishing a 
single, composite essay on Manet’s sources would have been insincere because 
it would have presented the historical roots of his present views as essentially 
dispensable, as merely biographical ephemera lacking any relevance to the art- 
historical/art-critical claims to which he now wishes to commit himself. Fried’s 
chosen form tells us that his present views of Manet’s art can properly be 
understood only as resulting from his grappling with his earlier experience of 
that art; they are essentially transformations or transfigurations of that earlier self, 
different and yet the same. Modernist artists experience the earlier works of their 
tradition, and their own earlier work as artists, as a problem—as something that 
can neither be taken for granted nor dismissed, and so as something that must be 
acknowledged; in just the same way, a modernist critic like Fried experiences his 
own past as an undismissable but unignorable point of departure for his future 
work. The critical/citational structure of the first phase of Manet’s Modernism 
acknowledges its own past, and thereby makes manifest the essential historicality 
of Fried’s self-conception as a critic. 
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If, however, Fried’s present view of Manet is essentially inflected by its 
historical context, and particularly by its point of origin, then the same must be 
true of that point of origin itself; the essay Fried cites as the essential source of his 
present views on Manet’s sources cannot itself be self-originating. And, of course, 
‘Manet’s Sources’ honestly declares itself to be rooted in Fried’s earlier art-critical 
work on American modernist painting of the 1950s and 1960s, particularly in 
response to work by Stella, Noland, and Olitski. This matters because, as Cavell 
notes when discussing the ways in which the experience of the modernist critic 
casts light on the nature of criticism more generally, a critic’s relationship with the 
art of her own time will always inflect her responses to the painting of the past. 


Critics . . . are typically concerned with the art of their time, and what they find it 
relevant to say about the art of any period will be moulded by that concern .. . 
Clement Greenberg will write ‘From Giotto to Courbet, the painter’s first task had 
been to hollow out an illusion of three-dimensional space on a flat surface . . . This 
spatial illusion, or rather the sense of it, is what we may miss [in Modernism] even 
more than we do the images that used to fill it. Now, do I understand these 
comparisons if I do not share their experience of the modern? I da not mean merely 
that I shall not understand what they say about modern art; I mean that I shall not 
then understand what they say about traditional art: I feel that I am missing something 
about art altogether, something, moreover, which an earlier critic could not give me. 
(MWM, p. 184) 


One feature of the achievements of the contemporary American painting in 
response to which Fried’s historical/critical sensibility was formed seems par- 
ticularly relevant here. Modernist painting’s questioning of the conventions it 
inherits entails that each successful painting can alter our understanding of what 
a painting is, and thereby our understanding of the tradition of painting that it 
succeeds in inheriting. As Fried puts it: 


[The conventions operative in successful modernist paintings] will bear a perspicuous 
relation to conventions operative in the most significant work of the recent past, [so] 
significant new work will inevitably transform our understanding of those prior 
conventions and moreover will invest the prior works themselves with a generative 
importance (and isn’t that to say with a measure of value or quality?) that until that 
moment they may not have had. (HMW, p. 227°) 


The picture Fried conjures up here is of a certain kind of historically unfolding 
hermeneutic spiral. The modernist artist’s work is in continuous critical dialogue 
with work of the past (her own and others), so each new work casts a new light 
on that past, and each new conception of the past helps to bring about further 
new work, with its own new historical perspective, and so endlessly on. On the 
assumption that the modernist critic/historian similarly confronts the past as a 


€ ‘How Modernism Works: A Response to T. J. Clark’, Critical Inquiry, 9 (September 1982). 
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problem, her understanding of that past will be similarly subject to unending 
re-conceptualizations, produced by the critic/historian’s new work on past and 
present art, and producing further new work in its turn. Once again, then, at any 
present moment, the modernist critic’s view of past art cannot be understood 
except as the most recent phase in a complex dialectical interaction between 
previous views of past and present art and previous work on past and present art. 

If we apply this model to the first phase of Fried’s argument in Manet’s Modern- 
ism, three vital points emerge. The first is that Fried’s work as an art historian and 
his work as an art critic are ultimately not distinguishable. If his critical work on 
1960s modernist painting inevitably generates an account of the modernist 
traditions and its roots, and his historical work on that tradition and its roots 
inevitably renders that account (and so the critical work which generated it) 
questionable, then his work also inevitably puts any fundamental division of 
labour between art critic and art historian in question. Second, this model 
reinforces our sense of the origin of his work on Manet, and so of Manet’s 
Modernism, as an undismissable problem. Manet’s Modernism declares that it 
originates in ‘Manet’s Sources’, but ‘Manet’s Sources’ declares that its own 
origins lie in earlier work on American modernist painting of the 1950s and 
1960s; and that earlier work interprets those paintings as embodying a mode of 
acknowledging the achievement of such great painters of the past as Manet, and 
so identifies itself as the indirect product of the very tradition in painting that it 
aims to interpret. So, does Manet’s Modernism originate in ‘Manet’s Sources’, the 
socio-cultural matrix of 1960s American art and criticism, or the work of the 
painter it explicitly aims to interpret—whose work in turn is rooted (so Fried’s 
previous historical studies have argued) in pre-modernist concerns which 
emerged in mid-eighteenth-century French painting? This multiplicity of con- 
tending answers suggests that the question of origins is undecidable; but since on 
Fried’s view his work as a critic/historian only progresses by incessant questioning 
of the sources which set its trajectory, the undecidability of the question does not 
make it dismissable. On the contrary, it may help to account for the way in which 
such work is capable of endlessly renewing itself. 

The third point underlined by applying Fried’s model of modernist art to his 
own art criticism is the implication that each stage in the development of his 
views will inevitably contribute to, and so leave its mark upon, further stages. It 
is, in short, not just to its multiple origins that Fried’s present views are indebted, 
but to every previous stage in which his views have been variously refined, 
modified, or radically revised by the dialectical interplay between his experience 
of past and present art. We might more accurately say that each such stage, being 
itself dialectically responsive to the preceding one, is a new beginning to Fried’s 
project (and so, of course, a new end). The critical/citational structure of the first 
phase of Manet’s Modernism marks this complexity, not by a separate chapter or 
passage which records those main intervening stages of Fried’s development, but 
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by a separation—by the absence or gap between its first citational chapter and its 
second critical one. That gap refers us to the previous two volumes of the 
art-historical trilogy which preceded the present volume—for without the 
intervening work they represent Fried would have been in no position to write 
the second, critically evaluative chapter on Manet’s sources which justifies the 
citational chapter it succeeds. Once again, no single, composite essay embodying 
Fried’s present wisdom could have properly acknowledged the dialectical 
historicality of his self-understanding as a critic, and the unending self- 
overcoming to which his work subjects itself. 

How, then, might we characterize the form of this first phase of Fried’s book? 
In one sense, it aspires to an extremity of inclusiveness: it quotes the 1969 essay 
which began his art-historical career, alludes to the multiple origins of that 
initiating essay, implicitly refers to the two preceding volumes of the trilogy, and 
ends by supplying a critical evaluation of the 1969 essay from the perspective of 
one only now in a position to have written the third volume of that trilogy. In this 
sense, the opening two chapters of Manet’s Modernism implicitly contain not only 
the book as a whole but the whole of the historical/critical work which preceded 
it and made it possible; they represent Fried’s project in microcosm, and thereby 
his entire existence as a critic. In another sense, however, the citational/critical 
structure of these chapters destabilizes the ideas of completeness and totality that 
I have just invoked; for according to Fried’s sense of acts of criticism as 
historically and dialectically situated, there can be no critical viewpoint, however 
expansive, from which a single, genuinely totalizing account of previous writings 
could be constructed. Any such viewpoint is itself subject to dialectical and 
historical contextualization, and so must be open to later critical evaluation; its 
sense of the project’s origins, its present validity, and its future potential can at 
best be provisional. Hence the essential uncertainty about origins and essence that 
finds expression in its critical/citational form; hence the feeling of multiple, 
shifting incorporation and sublation amongst the variously new-minted, 
re-presented, and presently absent pieces of prose Fried sets to work in these 
chapters. The reader is simply not allowed to rest comfortably with a single, 
unfragmented conception of the precise nature of Fried’s present debt to his past; 
this very discomfort merely underlines Fried’s conviction that the ineliminability 
of that indebtedness is an undismissable problem for criticism. 


IN. PHASE TWO: THE SCENE OF REPRESENTATION 


The preceding volumes of Fried’s trilogy do not, of course, mark the third 
volume solely in the gap between its first and second chapters. For the second 
phase of Fried’s argument in Manet’s Modernism—the third and fourth chapters 
in which he lays out the thematic and technical issues preoccupying the 1863 
generation of French painters and locates Manet’s distinctive concerns by 
reference to them— itself presupposes that Manet’s generation stand within a 
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century-long tradition of French painting whose nature and development was the 
primary topic of Fried’s previous art-historical volumes. 

In the first volume of the trilogy, Fried claims that, for French painters of the 
early and mid-1750s, absorption was a pervasive topic, and that its persuasive 
representation entailed evoking the perfect obliviousness of their figures to 
everything but the objects of their absorption. Since these did not include the 
beholder standing before the painting, the figures had to seem oblivious to the 
beholder’s presence if the illusion of absorption was to be sustained. For Chardin, 
that necessity was apparently easily satisfied, by (for example) portraying ordinary 
absorptive states with extreme fidelity; but by the 1760s, the presence of the 
beholder had become so pressing that artists such as Greuze were forced to resort 
to intensified and elaborated versions of these strategies in order to counteract 
or repress it. In the rest of the book, Fried traces the development of new and 
more extreme strategies deployed by French painters up to and including David 
in order to satisfy the ever-intensifying need to deny the existence of a painting’s 
beholders, arguing that Diderot’s critical writings provide the most eaphieit and 
illuminating theoretical engagement with these issues. 

In effect, then, the relationship between painting and beholder has both a 
literal and a fictional component. Literally speaking, Diderot and others recog- 
nized the primordial convention that paintings were made to be beheld, but felt 
that the presence of a beholder was not (or not any longer) something that a 
painter could take for granted; it must rather be earned, accomplished, or at least 
powerfully affirmed by the painting itself. In short, paintings must attract, arrest, 
and enthrall the beholder, hold him there as if spellbound. On the other hand, at 
what Fried calls the fictional level, Diderot argued that if the painting betrayed 
any consciousness of the beholder’s presence, it would thereby court theatricality, 
making the beholder aware of the illusion by means of which he had been halted 
in front of the painting and so breaking its spell. The conflict could be resolved 
only if a means could be found of securing the beholder’s presence by estab- 
lishing the fiction of his absence; hence Diderot’s advocacy of history painting, 
which satisfied the beholder’s greater interest in human actions and passions, 
made more plausible the illusion that the dramatis personae had determined 
their own positions and groupings (critical to what Diderot calls the painting’s 
success as a dramatically unified composition or ‘tableau’), and thereby relieved 
the pressures placed on technique by such genres as landscape and still-life 
painting. 

Fried comments as follows: 


This paradox directs attention to the problematic character not only of the painting- 
beholder relationship but of something still more fundamental—the object-beholder 
(one is tempted to say object—‘subject’) relationship which the painting—beholder 
relationship epitomizes. In Diderot’s writings on painting and drama, the object~ 
beholder relationship as such, the very condition of spectatordom, stands indicted as 
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theatrical, a medium of dislocation and estrangement rather than of absorption, 
sympathy, self-transcendence; and the success of both arts, in fact their continued 

` functioning as major expressions of the human spirit, are held to depend on whether 
or not painter and dramatist are able to undo that state of affairs, to de-theatricalize 
beholding and so make it once again a mode of access to truth and conviction . . . What 
is called for, in other words, is at one and the same time the creation of a new sort of 

ș object—the fully realized tableas—and the constitution of a new sort of beholder—a 
new ‘subject’—whose innermost nature would consist in the conviction of his 
absence from the scene of representation. (AT, pp. 103—104) 


I can only note in passing the multiple traces in these sentences of Fried’s 
writings on American modernist painting of the 1960s; at this point, we should 
rather focus on the ambiguity of his reference to ‘the scene of representation’, for 
the crossing of fictional and literal dimensions in that phrase is pivotal to his 
analysis. It might most naturally be taken to refer to the scene represented or 
depicted in the painting; but it might also refer to the literal scene within which 
such representational fictions are achieved, the situation of the beholder standing 
before a painted canvas in order to see the scene it depicts. On Fried’s analysis, 
painting’s power to create fictional scenes of representation was now seen as 
threatened by its embeddedness in the literal scene of representation; the 
beholder’s absorption in the fictional scene could now be achieved only by 
somehow negating or neutralizing his presence before the canvas depicting that 
scene. 

The critical point for Fried, however, is that any such achievement could only 
be a supreme fiction. Since the dramatic illusion of painting can only operate in 
the context of the literal scene of representation, the beholder’s existence before 
the canvas could no more be negated or denied than could the canvas’s existence 
before the beholder; indeed, to aim for the one is to aim for the other, so that the 
anti-theatrical tradition Fried identifies in effect commits itself to the entirely 
incoherent aim of denying the physical reality of its own works as well as the 
physical reality of those who behold them. 

For Fried, the proponents of this tradition were, nevertheless, responding 
to a real problem. They sensed that the beholders of paintings were becoming 
alienated from the objects of their beholding—no longer absorbed or enthralled 
by canvasses qua paintings, qua fictional scenes of representation; and they rightly 
saw such alienation as a sceptical threat to painting’s capacity to maintain its status 
as a major art form. Their (metaphysical) error was to attribute this scepticism 
to spectatordom as such, rather than to the increasingly exhausted powers of 
traditional modes of creating absorption in the dramatic illusions of painting—to 
assume that what was undermining the beholder’s capacity to be absorbed by the 
dramatic illusion of any painting was the ineluctable fact of his existence as an 
embodied being standing before a pigment-smeared canvas. Consequently, they 
took their painting’s continued capacity to create dramatic illusion as dependent 
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upon those works embodying denials of the literal or physical reality of both 
beholder and painting—strategies of negation that became increasingly extreme 
as previous ones necessarily failed to achieve their incoherent purpose, and thus 
ironically contributed by their resultant theatricality to the beholder’s intensifying 
loss of conviction in the dramatic illusions of painting. 

An alternative anti-theatrical strategy, whose origins Fried even at this stage 
associates with Manet, would be to accommodate or defuse the threat of 
scepticism by acknowledging the metaphysical constraints of the literal scene of 
representation—by producing work which is able to find a source of new artistic 
convention in taking cognizance of the necessary physicality or embodiedness of 
painting and beholder, of the fact that (if not above all then at least before all) the 
two face one another in space and time, and that any fictive or dramatic encounter 
they facilitate depends upon that fact and its implications. Both anti-theatrical 
strategies would then be responding to the same metaphysical fact about 
both painting and beholder. Since a painting is both canvas and depiction, its 
beholder is at once the beholder of a physical object and of a fictional scene of 
representation: in this sense, beholding is an inherently doubled or dual mode of 
subject/object relations. One mode of anti-theatricality interprets this duality as 
self-cancelling: either literal beholding negates its fictional counterpart, or vice 
versa, so painting must commit itself to the production of works which deny 
their own literality and thereby attempt to constitute a beholder whose literality 
is negated. The other interprets the duality as ineliminable, and therefore aims to 
produce works which acknowledge their own literality and thereby construct a 
beholder capable of acknowledging his own literal presence. 

The inherent duality of the beholder suffers a further internal split as a result 
of Fried’s subsequent work on Courbet. Even in Absorption and Theatricality, Fried 
noted that Diderot had recognized an alternative anti-theatrical strategy to the 
ones hitherto mentioned—that of affirming the beholder’s non-existence before 
the canvas by fictively incorporating him into the depicted scene, for example, by 
depicting a landscape so realistically that the beholder feels as if he is walking 
through it. In Courbet’s Realism, Fried argues that Courbet initiates a project of 
quasi-corporeal merger of painter into painting, through a developing range of 
strategies in which literal and nonliteral representations of himself are introduced 
into his major canvasses. Fried claims that, insofar as the maker of a painting 
is necessarily its first beholder, Courbet’s incorporative project can be seen as a 
variant of the Diderotian idea of negating the beholder’s literal presence before 
the canvas by incorporating him into the scene of representation. The point 
is reinforced by the fact that, according to Fried’s analyses, Courbet’s self- 
representations concentrate obsessively on his existence as an embodied, physical 
being standing before the canvas—on his hands’ specific preoccupations with 
palette and brushes, on his torso twisting as paint is applied, and on the tensions 
created and transmitted through hand and brush in the act of painting. This sense 
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of the embodied physicality of the painter-beholder in Courbet’s paintings 
precisely recalls the literal aspect of the beholding relation Fried identified in his 
earlier volume. 

The posited link between beholding as conceptualized by Diderot and the 
painter-beholder—who, Fried states, both is and is not Gustave Courbet, since 
the term picks out ‘a role or function, at once the operator and the product of a 
network of relationships that the historical individual Courbet neither created 
nor controlled, that existed before him and in one form or another would survive 
his disappearance’ (CR, p. 137)—is, however, more problematic than it appears. 
Fried acknowledges this in an intensive analysis of the Burial at Ornans, in which 
he claims to find a number of implied distinctions between different points 
of view—distinctions which culminate in the following decomposition of the 
painter-beholder function: 


[the painting] may be taken as positing a distinction between the two acts of mutual 
facing that together constitute the conventional relationship between painting and 
beholder, or, more pointedly, as effecting a separation between what might be 
described as the painting’s gaze out at the beholder-‘in’-the-painter-beholder and the 
painter-'in'-the-painter-beholder’s gaze into the painting, a feat tantamount to driving a 
wedge between the two components of the painter-beholder’s compound identity. 
(CR, pp. 138-139). 


The problem with which Fried is grappling here is the potential non-identity 
of ‘painter’ and ‘beholder’ functions. To claim that Courbet’s project of quasi- 
corporeal merger with his paintings continues the Diderotian tradition of 
negating the beholder’s existence before the painting, the ‘beholder’ component 
of the ‘painter-beholder’ role must specify a position that any and every beholder 
of the painting other than the painter is also able to occupy; in this sense, the 
painter must be merely the first beholder, privileged only temporally, as it were. 
However, the painter-beholder necessarily beholds the process of producing the 
painting, and that privilege belongs to no other beholder. Put otherwise, the role 
or position that Diderot aimed to negate was that of the beholder before the 
finished painting, and although the painter-beholder can of course occupy that 
position, his role as painter means that he occupies another kind of beholding 
position to which no other beholder can have any guaranteed access—that of 
standing before the unfinished painting, of beholding the painting of the painting. 

However, Fried later goes on to query the stability of any general distinction 
between painter-beholder and beholder tout court, suggesting that it might ultim- 
ately collapse even in his experience of the Burial at Ornans; and we can see why. 
The two beholding functions may diverge in their relation or access to the 
process or act of painting the painting; but there is no reason why the beholder of 
a finished painting cannot come to view it as the product of a process—that is, 
behold it as the result of human labour, as the trace or remainder of an act of 
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painting. He can, in short, acknowledge the paintedness of the painting, its having 
been painted. 

We might think of this as a third dimension or level of the painting-beholder 
relationship. The painting exists not just as physical object and as fictional scene 
of representation, but as product—as the result of a process of meaningful human 
action; the beholder not only perceives an object and is absorbed in a dramatic 
illusion, but confronts the work of another human being. Fried’s earlier 
references to ‘the scene of representation’ thereby acquire or reveal a further sig- 
nificance. As well as referring to the painting understood as representing a scene, 
and to the scene of the beholder’s literal confrontation with the representational 
canvas, the phrase can also refer to the scene in the artist’s studio, the scene of 
his representational efforts. By hyphenating the terms ‘painter’ and ‘beholder’, 
then, Fried introduces a further internal division within the broader beholding 
function; and by analogy with his earlier argument, he implies that whereas 
Courbet’s project of quasi-corporeal merger with the painting incoherently aims 
to negate or deny an ineliminable metaphysical condition of painting as such (its 
being the intentional product of human activity, of a painter), its inevitable failure 
nevertheless helps to adumbrate the alternative anti-theatrical possibility—that 
of producing work which might acknowledge its origins in human action, and 
thereby make it possible for a beholder to acknowledge in himself his role as 
beholder of an intentional or worked object. This second project, the idea of 
producing paintings in which the act of painting is prolonged within the work 
itself by acknowledgement rather than incorporation or denial,’ is one that Fried 
will later attribute to Manet. 

It is against this general background that the content and the form of the third 
and fourth chapters in Manet’s Modernism must be understood. I can only dwell on 
two or three themes in those chapters—the ones which, I believe, cast most light 
on questions of form. The first concerns Manet’s use of the model. This issue 
threatened to destabilize realist painting in the Diderotian tradition: on the one 
hand, verisimilitude seemed to require that the painter admit to his reliance upon 
a real human being in the production of his painting; but on the other, someone 
holding a stationary pose under the artist’s gaze for long stretches of time 
introduced the threat of theatricality. According to Fried, Manet confronts this 
issue by directing his viewers’ attention to the relationship between painter, 
painting, and model with unprecedented force. In so doing, Fried takes Manet 
to be asserting, in effect, that the painter—painting—model relationship has 
ontological priority over the painting—beholder relationship, an assertion that 
almost excludes the beholder from the ostensible scene of representation—as 


° As Fried phrases the matter, with the help of Stephen Melville cf. Melville’s review of Courbet’s 
Realism in Art History (Spring 1991), pp. 116-122. 
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if making them supererogatory to a situation that ostensibly demanded their 
presence. 


. .. the viewer is made to feel [that the model] was present before the painter—the 
painter-beholder—and by virtue of that fact is not present to him . . . To the extent that 
the viewer nevertheless feels summoned by Manet’s figures in the name of the painting . . . 
he is faced with an ontological double bind that cannot easily be resolved . . . Manet’s 
most characteristic paintings insist both on the model’s nonpresence and on the 
painting’s presence to the beholder, and what makes the cumulative effect of that 
double insistence truly uncanny is that the first insistence is crucial to the second. 
(MM, p. 344) 


Otherwise put, Manet’s use of the model acknowledges the division within 
the beholding function tout court that the hyphenation of ‘painter’ and ‘beholder’ 
implies. By emphasizing the reality of the model, the painting directs attention to 
the painter’s privileged capacity to behold the model whilst she is being painted, 
and thereby to the beholder of the finished painting’s exclusion from that 
position; the beholder tout court just is someone to whom the painting, but not the 
model, is present. Nevertheless, the beholder can and does behold the figures in 
the painting, the people it depicts or represents; indeed, it is only through his 
perception of these figures that the painting can insist on his exclusion from the 
presence of the models on which they are based, so that very insistence reinforces 
the beholder’s awareness of himself before the representational canvas. Further- 
more, the painting’s insistence on the model’s absence from the beholder 
questions the finality of the split between beholder and painter-beholder. For a 
painting can only insist on the painter’s privileged access to the process of 
painting the painting, and so to the scene of representation that is the artist’s 
studio, by prolonging the act of painting within the painting itself; and this 
prolongation offers the beholder the opportunity to acknowledge the paintedness 
of the painting, its having been painted. In this sense the difference between the 
painter-beholder and the beholder is that between seeing a painting’s being 
painted and seeing a painting’s having been painted; and although this difference 
can seem infinitely large, it can also seem vanishingly small. For one cannot 
acknowledge a painting as a product of human intentional action without 
acknowledging the process of which it is the product. 

This is how Fried sees Manet as addressing rather than seeking to negate the 
beholder qua beholder of a humanly worked object. But the beholder is also the 
beholder of a physical object and a representation; how does Manet’s art ack- 
nowledge those facets of the beholder? Here, the notion of the tableau becomes 
central. In Diderot’s writing and afterwards, the notion picks out an effect of 
unity, autonomy, and absorptive closure achieved by the painting qua dramatic 
illusion or depiction, whether by the dynamics of human action (as in history 
painting) or otherwise. In so doing, it creates a certain doubled temporal effect of 
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instantaneous and enduring enthralment in the viewer—offering immediate 
access to the depicted scene and holding the viewer indefinitely before the canvas 
depicting it. However, the tableau thereby also effectively keys itself to two 
distinct properties of easel paintings qua physical objects: the fact that they are all 
surface, every element of which faces the beholder and can therefore be taken in 
all at once; and the fact that they persist essentially unchanged over time. 

Since Manet is committed to liquidating the anti-theatrical tradition which 
aimed at absorption in order to deny the beholder’s existence, his work inevitably 
avoided the paradigm of the tableau, absorptively understood. Instead, he devel- 
oped a new conception in which what Fried calls facing rather than absorptive 
closure would be the tableau’s operative principle—in which the instantaneity 
and strikingness which most contemporary critics saw as achievable only through 
absorptive closure would be achieved instead through representational strategies 
of a fundamentally opposing kind, ones which some of his colleagues were 
beginning to associate with the portrait and its tendency to turn the faces of 
its figures towards the viewer. Thus, Manet systematically avoids absorptive 
motifs, tends to depict figures gazing directly out of the painting, makes use of 
unintelligible subject-matter and internally disparate mise-en-scene, combines 
strong figural gestalts with abrupt tonal contrasts in a way which stamps out the 
depicted image, executes his paintings with a marked lack of finish, and so on; in 
general, he does all he can to dramatize or underscore, and so to acknowledge, 
the primordial convention that paintings are made to be beheld, that they 
face their viewers with a representation. In so doing, he emphasizes the temporal 
instantaneity of his paintings, which in turn underscores the fact that, qua 
material objects, they are all surface and so can be taken in as a whole by those 
beholding them. 

Manet’s enterprise thus involves the simultaneous acknowledgement of the 
three dimensions of beholding or the scene of representation, each keyed to the 
painting qua physical object, painted object, and/or depiction. Unlike the anti- 
theatrical tradition he opposes, Manet’s work does not imagine that these 
elements necessarily eclipse or negate one another; but neither does it imagine 
that they form self-contained parts of a self-sufficient whole. In that sense, where 
absorptive tableaux aim for a mode of closure which stands opposed to the 
fragmentary (to morceaux), Manet’s anti-absorptive tableaux might also be called 
assemblages of morceaux—or better, as placing the tableau/morceau contrast in ques- 
tion. Fried’s Manet rather sees the three conditions or dimensions of painting as 
engaged in a constant mutual confrontation or facing-off, each constraining and 
being constrained by the others, and each standing in need of acknowledgement 
by and through the others in a kind of productive and open-ended dialogue 
which can be brought to a provisional conclusion in particular works of painting, 
but for which no final, totalizing closure can ultimately be imagined. 

The reflexive implications of this account of Manet’s art are not far to seek. 
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First, if Manet aims to create both a new object and a new subject of beholding— 
an anti-absorptive tableau and a beholder of it convinced of the tripartite, mutually 
conditioning nature of his existence qua beholder—then any appropriate response 
by a beholder (including a critic) to works by Manet which he deems to have 
succeeded in this project must carry the traces of such a conviction; if his 
response to the work lacked any sign that he conceived of himself qua beholder in 
such terms, that would amount to the form of his critical judgement under- 
mining its content. Furthermore, Fried conceives of himself qua critic as being in 
the condition of modernism; his own historical position, the beholder role or 
function that he now occupies when beholding Manet’s paintings, has itself in 
large part been constructed by the tradition of modernist painting as that has 
developed in the century since Manet’s death, and so was determined in its 
original orientation by the conception of the beholder to whose creation Manet 
dedicated his art. The form of Fried’s present responses to Manet’s painting is 
thus doubly obliged to cultivate a formal acknowledgement of its indebtedness to 
Manet’s vision of the divided dialectic of beholding—to what one might call the 
prolongation of the act of critical beholding in the critical work itself. 

This is why the conception of a non-absorptive tableau that Fried attributes to 
Manet also provides an apt characterization of the form of the second phase of 
Fried’s own argument in Manet’s Modernism. Most obviously, the two chapters 
provide a group portrait of the 1860s generation. Chapter 3 sketches in a number 
of background figures, and Chapter 4 focuses on the physiognomy of the group 
member whose features stare out most insistently from the book as a whole— 
Manet himself. This separation puts Manet’s image in strong relief—a 
stamping-out that is further emphasized by the strong stylistic contrasts between 
the two chapters. Chapter 3 is analytically complex, but proceeds in a careful, 
leisurely, and perspicuous way from canvas to canvas and from artist to artist, 
devoting roughly equal amounts of attention to each artist and creating thereby 
a surveyable sense of group identity and individual idiosyncrasy. By contrast, 
Chapter 4 runs swiftly through a list of hyphenated themes. But the general logic 
of the list’s order is left unexplained, the analyses shift their focus unpredictably 
between what the paintings depict, the processes of their production, and the 
vicissitudes of their spatio-temporal careers, and the clarity of each analysis is 
wildly variable. To any eye accustomed to orthodox art history and criticism, this 
chapter lacks any instantaneously intelligible argumentative structure or coherent 
intellectual mise-en-scène; it creates a striking impact and appears to promise an 
underlying analytical unity, but it ultimately resists the reader’s efforts to achieve 
a monolithic, totalized grasp upon it. 

On one level, this resistance to wholeness reflects the dialectical divisions of 
the beholding function; Fried’s analyses are structured in response to the triple 
sense of the scene of representation, reflecting the mutual conditioning of its 
material, representational, and actional elements. On another level, it results in 
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writing that is at once an argumentative tableau and an assemblage of 
argumentative morceaux; it thereby places that very distinction in question, and its 
consequent deficiency in writerly finish simultaneously directs the reader’s 
attention to the surface of the writing in both chapters, to the material existence 
of the words placed on the page that the reader faces. In other words, Fried’s 
critical prose here enacts the mutual interaction of its own material, 
representational, and actional dimensions; it registers writing’s scene of 
representation. Without losing any intensity of impact on the reader, without 
entirely denying its responsibility to construct an overarching armature of logic 
upon which to arrange its individual passages of argument and analysis, Fried’s 
writing attempts to acknowledge the fact that books are humanly worked objects, 
that the beholder of a critical text faces the physical and representational product 
of a process of composition which ought itself to be absolutely responsive to the 
divided dialectic of beholding. 


IV. PHASE THREE: BETWEEN MOMENTS 


In an important sense, the full significance of the third phase of Fried’s argument 
in Manet’s Modernism appears only retrospectively, when Fried’s concluding coda 
explicitly relates his concern in Chapter 5 to the question of properly character- 
izing Manet’s relation to modernism. As we shall see, this structural deferral of 
Chapter 5’s significance reflects the key substantial claim Fried wishes these last 
two chapters to advance. 

Fried’s general concern in the coda is to distinguish a formalist, Greenbergian 
sense of the term ‘modernism’ from his own, and to point out that the term in 
its formalist sense has no simple application to Manet’s work. Recalling the 
first phase of his argument, Fried emphasizes that Manet’s relation to previous 
art did not result in acts of ascesis, reduction, and/or radical simplification of 
past achievements, but in a deliberate marshalling of resources with a view to 
forging a new, more inclusive (even if short-lived) conception of the art of 
painting. Recalling the second phase, he emphasizes that Manet’s relation to the 
Diderotian anti-theatrical tradition should not be understood as simply negative 
or oppositional. The very extremity of Manet’s affirmation of the inescapability 
of the beholder can, as we saw, have the very Diderotian effect of making the 
beholder feel excluded or supererogatory. More generally, Fried’s specifications of 
the anti-absorptive techniques and effects Manet employs inevitably register the 
continued presence of the very approach they attempt to liquidate, and so affirm 
despite themselves a continuity with Diderotian concerns. As Fried puts it: 


Painting after Manet would be severed from the Diderotian tradition that had made 
it possible (it would no longer be a requirement of ambitious painting that it defeat 
theatricality, though antagonism to the latter would remain a live option). But painting 
after Manet would not be liberated from the concerns of that tradition (it would not 
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thereafter be indifferent to problems of beholding), least of all when a final step in a 
formalist-modernist evolution would purport to go beyond painting into Minimalist 
objecthood. (MM, p. 407) 


Chapter 5’s concern with types of realism feeds into this ambivalent 
positioning of Manet in relation to modernism because it helps to demonstrate 
the critical differences between Manet’s work and that of the Impressionists. 
Chapters 3 and 4 argued that Manet’s concern with the surface of his paintings, 
emphasized among other ways by their apparent deficiency with respect to finish, 
were part of an elaborate response to problems concerning beholding, the idea of 
a tableau, photography, woodblock prints, and so on; to see his problematic of 
facingness as aiming to simplify the concerns of painting to a focus on the flatness 
of the support is to read the burgeoning interests of Impressionism back into 
Manet’s work, and to ignore its debt to Courbet. In the same way, Chapter 5 
argues that in Manet’s work, the emergence of a mode of ocular realism is in 
continuous implicit conflict with an adherence to bodily realism; this links Manet 
to Courbet, and importantly separates him from the Impressionists. 

It does not follow from this that Impressionism, rather than Manet, should be 
considered the fountainhead of formalist-modernist painting. Rather, Fried con- 
cludes that Manet’s priority as the first formalist-modernist painter should be 
shared with the Impressionists and with Courbet—the former because their work 
was enabled by Manet’s own, and enabled them to see his earlier work as having 
that significance, the latter because his paintings massively declared their status as 
surfaces made of paint, and thus enabled Manet’s own, rather different project. As 
Fried comments: 


This implies a complexly recursive three-part hingelike structure that calls into 
question any absolute distinction between Courbet’s Realism and Manet’s 
modernism (from a formalist-modernist perspective, at any rate) as well as between 
what in the preface to this book I call the prehistory of modernist painting and 
modernist painting ‘itself’. (MM, p. 410) 


Fried points out that there is a third manifestation of this structure in his book. 
It marks the beginning of the anti-theatrical tradition in French painting, and so 
informs not only the analysis of Chapters 3 and 4, but that of Fried’s art-historical 
trilogy and indeed the whole of his work as a historian and critic. The beginning 
of that tradition involves not only Greuze, but a comparison between his work 
and that of Chardin before him, who was hardly unaware of issues of absorption 
and beholding; and the issues that contrast serves to highlight could be said to 
solidify into a tradition of painting only with the towering achievement of David. 

In all three cases, however, Fried emphasizes the Derridean recursiveness of 
the hingelike structure he has identified; for it involves ‘a relation in which, 
conceptually, the first and third “moments” precede the second, and thus jointly 
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determine its meaning’ (MM, pp. 411-412). On the face of it, the second moment 
in each instance is the genuinely determinative one, the moment at which a 
recognizably new tradition begins (whether ocular realism, modernism, or 
absorptive anti-theatricality). However, for Fried, it only acquires that originary 
status retrospectively: it can appear as originary solely from a point of view 
constructed by the work of those whose labours it makes possible, and until that 
subsequent work is actually done, the supposedly originating moment has not 
actually originated anything—there is no tradition of which it can claim to be 
the source. Furthermore, once the third moment confers originary status on the 
second, the second also reveals its dependence upon the first; insofar as the 
second moment originates a tradition, it distinguishes itself from the moment 
preceding it, but the drawing of that distinction presupposes that the first and 
second moments share a frame of reference. Manet’s modernism, for example, 
lies in his attempt to acknowledge rather than deny the beholder’s presence; but 
this project is made possible by the Diderotian concern with beholding, and is 
never liberated from that concern. 

The shape of this analysis reflects Fried’s general sense that the development of 
an artistic tradition involves a continuous process of revisionary reconstitution of 
the nature and achievements of its past through the contemporary work that past 
enables. What his hingelike, tripartite model emphasizes, then, is that sensitivity 
to historical context renders the question of origins in the history of art struc- 
turally uncertain or indeterminate. This third phase of the book’s argument 
thus returns us to its first, to the question of sources or starting points—the 
quintessential modernist concern. However, it also gives the book as a whole an 
over-determined formal or structural indeterminacy. First, insofar as the book’s 
central purpose is to identify Manet as the originator of painterly modernism, 
its coda makes the very idea of that project questionable; if Manet’s originating 
role with respect to modernism is undecidably distributable between himself, 
Impressionism and Courbet, as well as being indebted to a problematic of 
beholding whose origins are undecidably distributed between Chardin, Greuze, 
and David, then the very idea of a single source or origin of modernism is 
under extreme pressure. How, indeed, could it be otherwise for a tradition which 
defines itself by regarding questions of origin as undismissably problematic? 

This alone would be enough to help explain what Fried rather anxiously refers 
to as his book’s failure to achieve a unified whole, ‘a certain absence of unity in a 
study that nevertheless aspires toward it as an ideal’ (MM, p. 401). But, of 
course, the book as a whole is itself a tripartite structure of argument. Suppose, 
then, we were to ask which phase of Fried’s argument is originary, which its 
genuine starting point? According to his own analysis, his second-phase work on 
Manet’s generation must have a certain kind of priority or fundamentality; but it 
was made possible by his preceding work on Manet’s sources, and his present 
conception of the sense in which Manet’s major work is and is not modernist 
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depends critically upon his even more recent, Derrida-influenced work on the 
way in which the 1863 generation experienced a crossing of rezlisms. In other 
words, the origin of Fried’s argument in this volume is undecidably distributed 
across three different periods and modes of art-historical work; its starting point 
is no more determinate than that of the artistic tradition it aims to study, and 
from which it has itself grown. 

The hingelike structure of Manet’s Modernism thus provides a second ground 
for its structural indeterminacy, its collocation of mutually reinforcing fragments. 
But, of course, the volume as a whole is itself part of a trilogy, another three-part 
structure of argument; and the point of origin of that broader argument, and so 
its overarching unity, is no less undecidable. By analogy, Fried’s second volume 
on Courbet must have a relative priority; but the aspect of its argument that 
appears most fundamental from the viewpoint of the third volume—its stress 
upon Courbet’s prolongation of the act of painting in the work itself and the 
consequent introduction of a third sense of the phrase ‘scene of representa- 
tion’—gains its status because of the work which that third volume embodies. 
And the arguments of the second volume were, of course, made possible by the 
first volume’s identification of a specific tradition of French painting. If we add 
to this our knowledge that the terms of analysis employed in all three volumes 
are indebted to Fried’s art-critical work on American modernist painting of the 
1960s, a context itself importantly determined by the development of the artistic 
tradition Fried goes on to study, then the futility of searching for a single point of 
origin for Fried’s investigations is evident. 

This last point uncovers what is perhaps the most fundamental structural 
paradoxicality that Manet’s Modernism lays bare. For Fried ends his coda to the 
volume by underlining the point that the creative misprision by means of which 
the Impressionists identified Manet’s very different project. as the partially 
articulated origin of their own also laid the ground for the full flowering of the 
modernist tradition in the twentieth century—a tradition which led not only to 
the formalist-modernism of Greenberg and others (whose interpretation of the 
past Fried takes his own work to undermine), but to the anti-essentialist modern- 
ism of Fried himself (amongst others). Fried shows that a central part of the 
Impressionist’s enabling misperception of Manet’s work was their insistence on 
its intrinsically pictorial quality, something which made a vital contribution to 
their growing sense that the artistic quality of any painting could be judged 
by hanging that painting alongside paintings by earlier masters whose greatness 
is not in doubt, and then watching what happens as the new work strives to 
measure up to its forebears. This criterion for artistic achievement is, however, 
not just central to the work of formalist-modernism; it is an aspect of the 
Greenbergian inheritance that Fried himself has never entirely disavowed, that 
was central to his work on American modernism in the 1960s, and that has in at 
least similar forms underpinned the art-historical work which grew from it. 
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This means that this book’s effort to recover the original meaning of Manet’s 
art from its revisionary reconstitution by the Impressionists and their heirs in fact 
presupposes central parts of the viewpoint it aims to overcome—not only in the 
terms through which Fried first posed his problem about Manet’s sources thirty 
years earlier, but also in the fact that his continued stake in Manet rests im- 
portantly on the conviction that his best paintings sustain comparison with those 
of the great painters who preceded him. 


To the extent that that belief became central to a certain reflection on painting only in 
the wake of Impressionism, the mind of this book remains divided. But no truly 
serious book on Manet could be otherwise. (MM, p. 416) 


I hope that this paper has done enough to show that this final sentence of 
Fried’s book should not be dismissed as either a rhetorical flourish or an apology 
for preceding stylistic and organizational failures. On the contrary: Fried’s work 
on Manet takes a divided form because his historical position as a critic and 
historian of art in the condition of modernism demands that he prolong the act 
of criticism in the critical work itself: Only a text which problematizes its own 
origins rather than dismissing them or taking them for granted, which resists 
certain ideals of argumentative unity and closure without ever disavowing them, 
and which reflects a dialectically divided conception of beholding could seriously 
present itself as a sincere response to the modernist works of art it claims to study. 


V. CODA 


It would be dishonest to conclude this essay without acknowledging a certain 
anxiety about its aspirations. Those familiar with Fried’s writings will know that 
formal, hermeneutic concerns of the kind to which I have been devoting my 
attention are rarely at the forefront of their minds when reading his books; on the 
contrary, Fried succeeds in getting and staying uniquely close to the paintings 
themselves, in all the varied, often overwhelming detail of their surfaces and 
contexts. In part, my claim is that Manet’s Modernism insists upon formal matters 
in an unprecedented way; but even here, by making my treatment of Fried’s 
detailed interpretations of individual paintings subordinate to my interest in their 
reflexive implications, I confess to a sense of incompleteness or inadequacy in my 
approach—a sense that the interpretative dimension of his writings resists 
subsumption into more formal theoretical discourse, and that this resistance or 
remainder should be honoured (just as Fried himself honours his sense that 
Manet’s enterprise embodies an obduracy or opacity that resists all his attempts 
at hermeneutic penetration [MM, p. 401]). For, of course, on my own account 
of the matter, Fried sees absolutely honest attention to one’s experience of indi- 
vidual paintings as the taproot of all critical/historical understanding of art; and a 
thoroughgoing acknowledgement of that commitment should surely go beyond 
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admitting to it at the level of the theory it generates and grounds, and offer an 
equally detailed response both to the canvasses themselves and to Fried’s 
accounts of them. In that sense, this essay can at best aspire to be one moment in 
a more complex response to Fried’s work. In an academic context where his 
sensitivity to the depths of individual artworks and their historical contexts is so 
widely known that it is often taken as a complete characterization of his 
enterprise, there is perhaps some merit in confronting that knowledge with the 
possibility that Fried’s work is also inflected with a desire to acknowledge the 
demands of writerly effectiveness. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE CREATIVE 
Rudolf Arnheim A. 


THERE Is much generic talk about creativity. Everybody seems to know what it 
is, although opinions vary as to how broadly it is distributed. Some believe that 
creativity is a rare gift, others find some of it in everybody. But what exactly 
creativity is, is by no means clear. 

There are great human creators among writers or scientists. Much is known 
about what was going on in the minds of Leonardo da Vinci or Einstein. But I do 
not intend to discuss any particular cases. Creativity concerns me as one aspect of 
the mind’s general functions, especially its cognition. Even more broadly, one 
must look beyond human behaviour to the root of this activity. One must realize 
that one is dealing with one of the fundamental needs of the organism. This 
means putting creativity into the general context of biology and psychology—a 
huge task, at which a short essay can no more than hint. 

The organism reaches the world of its functioning through the perceptual 
media of vision, touch, sound, and others. The sensitivity to these media begins 
way below sensory consciousness. Take the example of a tree. A tree reaches for 
the height prescribed by its species. As its branches spread, they distribute their 
spaces. They make the best use of light. This is a biological interaction of forces, 
but even though without conscious awareness, it represents the solution of a vital 
problem and what we experience as the beauty of the tree. The tree is acting 
creatively, not just metaphorically—it is the real thing. 

To get to creative behaviour of a more familiar kind, take a spider making a 
web. Its method of catching its prey is inherited by its species. But to carry out the 
task, the spider cannot just act automatically. To obtain a balanced tension the best 
suitable physical frame must be found, and any particular frame requires its own 
distribution of tension. The solution of the problem calls for a creative invention’ 
in each case. 

We learn from the behaviour of plants and animals that creative inventions do 
not sprout from nowhere. They come about as responses to the given conditions. 
Any creature derives its creations from what it brings with it from heredity and, by 
experience. 

Take now as a human example an artist creating a painting. If he selects a figural 
subject, a mechanical copy of the subject will hardly be called creative. Instead the 
artist may grasp a theme that seems to him to represent the nature of the work. 
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The composition he arrives at may be organized hierarchically around a centre or 
may distribute the area of the space evenly. His choice of the visual form reflects 
his concept of the spirit he finds in the theme. His imagination may work at a 
fairly superficial Jevel. But he may also penetrate to a deeper level that takes the 
sensory image of the work to a more universal conception. Such a depth of 
creativity is reserved for the rare few. Michelangelo felt that his ultimate goal was 
beyond what is granted to man, and he attempted to destroy what he had under- 
taken. But we admire the great minds who insist on their defeat as we admire 
those whose perfection we find immaculate. 


Rudolf Arnheim, 1200 Earhart Road, #537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105-2768, USA 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE ETHICAL 
EVALUATION OF NARRATIVE ART 


Matthew Kieran 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IN THIS paper I will evaluate two distinct models defending the ethical evaluation 
of narrative art—moderate moralism and ethicism. Both models can be defended 
against criticisms current in the philosophical literature but at some cost. 
Moreover, further considerations show both accounts to be deeply problematic. 
Nonetheless, I will argue, the insight that narratives are sometimes properly 
assessed as art in terms of their moral character can be adequately defended. 


H. MODERATE MORALISM, ETHICISM, AND MODERATE AUTONOMISM 


Moderate moralism, as proposed by Noël Carroll, holds that in some cases a 
moral defect in a work may count as an aesthetic one and sometimes a moral 
virtue may constitute an aesthetic virtue.’ If a narrative fails to elicit the sought for 
emotional responses required to achieve its purposes then the narrative fails as art 
on its own terms. Hence such a failure is held to be an aesthetic failure. Many 
such failures are unrelated to moral considerations. But some such failures can 
be and sometimes are due to the moral perspective a narrative endorses. Hence 
moral features of a narrative can directly affect its value as art. So where the 
emotional responses a work needs to elicit in order to achieve its purposes are 
withheld or forthcoming from an audience due to the moral features of the work, 
then the work’s aesthetic failure or success is an upshot of its moral character. For 
example, Carroll states that a tragedy with Hitler as the central character may fail 
where we refuse to share the defective moral perspective required to secure the 
response of pity. 

The central problem identified with this account is that the moral features of a 


See Noël Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 3 (1996), pp. 
223-238, and his ‘Moderate Moralism versus Moderate Autonomism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 


vol. 38, no. 4 (1998), pp. 419-424. 
2 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 234. 
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work qua moral features play no direct role here.’ Rather they are only significant 
` in so far as they block an audience’s actual responses to a work. Thus the 
relevance of moral features is established only as an indirect side effect of the 
primary aesthetic importance of absorption or engagement with a narrative. What 
counts is whether a narrative is engaging or not, and this is an aesthetic matter— 
whether it solicits a defective moral perspective or not is a conceptually separate 
matter. 

We can draw out the nature of this criticism by considering the following 
point. Objects can have multiple aims. A gun, for example, can be made both to 
function well as a gun and to be highly decorative. Now in certain cases it may be 
that the overly elaborate nature of the decoration may impair the ability of the 
gun to function as a gun—the baroque decoration may weigh the object down 
too heavily, the detail may stop the mechanism from working properly, and so on. 
But this does not show that as such the nature of the decoration is relevant to 
evaluating the nature of the object qua gun. All it shows is that sometimes other 
aspects of the object may impinge upon its capacity to function in this way. It is 
not internal to the nature and evaluation of an object qua gun that decoration as 
such be taken into account. 

A second criticism relies on pointing out that many audiences are capable of 
and often do become wholly absorbed in narratives we take to have a morally 
defective character. This may be because they share the defective perspective 
themselves or because they are at least prepared to entertain it for the sake of 
engaging with the narrative. According to moderate moralism, it looks as if the 
morally defective features of a work would be irrelevant in such cases since they 
do not actually block an audience’s engagement with it. Thus, again, moral 
features of a work play no direct role in the evaluation of a narrative as art. 

Indeed, one might go further and point out that, if Carroll’s account were to be 
taken as predicating the relevance of a work’s moral features to its aesthetic value 
on what is descriptively true of audience response, his account would be even 
more problematic—it would entail a crude relativism concerning the value of a 
narrative as art which would fluctuate according to different audience responses. 

Lastly, a narrative may fail to elicit the sought for affective responses in its 
audience in a way which improves rather than lessens the value of a narrative as 
art. Imagine a didactic writer who aims to elicit responses of admiration for poor 
people as such, on the basis that poor people are necessarily honest, and disdain 
for rich people as such, on the basis that the materially well off are necessarily 
morally corrupt. In writing the novel the didactic author unintentionally renders 
some of the central characters in a more complex fashion than is consistent with 


3? James C. Anderson and Jeffrey T. Dean, ‘Moderate Autonomism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 38, no. 2 (1998), pp. 150-166. 

+ Anderson and Dean, ‘Moderate Autonomism’; James Harold, ‘Moralism and Autonomism’, 
delivered at the Central Division Meeting of the APA, Chicago, April 2000. 
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her aims—some of the poor characters seem devious and scheming whilst some 
of the rich characters seem altruistically motivated and sympathetic. Now the 
didactic novel fails to achieve its aim of conveying the notion that elevated 
material status necessarily corrupts moral character because it fails to elicit the 
sought for responses. But it fails because the responses the work does elicit are 
more complex, sophisticated, and less sentimental than those it sought to evoke. 
So in this case the work’s failure to achieve its aim by not eliciting the sought for 
responses constitutes an improvement rather than a diminution of the work’s 
value. In virtue of the way the work fails on its own terms qua didactic novel, it 
may be of greater value qua narrative art than it would have been had it succeeded 
in realizing its didactic aim. 

However, at various points Carroll suggests that his account should not be 
construed in terms of whether an actual audience’s responses are psychologically 
blocked but, rather, in terms of how a morally sensitive ideal or decent audience 
would respond. Hence Carroll states that ‘a moral defect can count as an aesthetic 
defect even if it does not undermine appreciation by actual audiences so long as it 
has the counterfactual capacity to undermine the intended response of morally 
sensitive audiences’.’ Thus Carroll’s argument may properly be construed in 
normative rather than descriptive terms. At one point Carroll suggests that this 
seems to dovetail neatly with an argument for ethicism articulated by Berys 
Gaut.° Gaut’s argument, in summary form, is as follows. 

Where the content of a work prescribes affective responses toward the events as 
represented, they are intrinsically tied to a work’s value as art. Narratives can fail 
to elicit such affective responses because they are not merited by the characters or 
states of affairs as represented. In other words, we do not believe that the state of 
affairs as represented to us warrants the endorsement of the evaluation prescribed 
by the work, hence we believe the response it seeks from us is unmerited. Where 
the merited response comes apart from the prescribed response, in this respect, 
the work is a failure. In some cases the relevant criteria of evaluation will include 
ethical ones. Just as a horror movie may fail to scare us because the character as 
represented is not scary, so too a work that prescribes us to pity a vicious character 
may fail because, due to his vicious actions as represented, we believe him to be 
unworthy of pity. 

Now if Carroll’s argument, construed in terms of morally sensitive audiences, 


5 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 234. 


6 Ibid., p. 237, n. 11. See Berys Gaut, ‘The Ethical Criticism of Art’, delivered at the 1994 American 
Society for Aesthetics national conference and later published in Jerrold Levinson (ed.), Aesthetics 
and Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998), pp. 182-203. Gaut claims that such evaluation 
extends over all art and Jerrold Levinson, ‘Evaluating Music’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie, no. 
198 (1996), pp. 597-600, makes suggestive remarks in this regard concerning music. However, I 
will restrict my considerations to the evaluations of narratives as art since it is the paradigm test case 
and one may think that certain considerations germane to narrative art may not arise in relation to 
abstract art or pure music. 
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collapses into Gaut’s ethicism then moderate moralism is not really that 
moderate. For it follows that all moral flaws in a work will constitute aesthetic 
flaws. A morally sensitive audience will always be repelled by prescriptions to 
assent to moral vice or dissent from moral virtue—in other words, appropriate 
moral characterization promotes aesthetic absorption and inappropriate moral 
characterization hinders it.” Thus the assimilation of moderate moralism to 
ethicism brings with it the cost of making moral considerations, wherever they 
bear on the responses prescribed by a work, always relevant rather than only 
being sometimes relevant. 

However, to some at least, the benefits of such an assimilation may seem to 
outweigh the costs. Given that what matters is whether the responses prescribed 
by the work are merited or not, the problem concerning the novel which fails 
in its didactic aims in virtue of eliciting more complex, sophisticated, and less 
sentimental responses does not arise. For independently of what the multiple 
aims of the work are, what we are evaluating is whether the characters and states 
of affairs as represented merit certain responses. As long as the sought for 
responses are merited and cohere, the work will be a success qua narrative art. 
Furthermore, morally defective audiences responding as solicited by a work to a 
morally defective perspective in no way affect the value of the work as art. For, on 
this account, the point is that the audience is not merited in responding as they 
do. Such responses merely reflect the moral defectiveness of the audience. The 
value of Triumph of the Will as art, for example, is lessened by virtue of soliciting 
admiration for that which should be condemned independently of whether an 
actual audience does respond in the manner solicited. 

Lastly, ethicism, as formulated by Gaut, explicitly embraces cognitivism about 
artistic value.* Apart from the narrowly aesthetic values of art, such as beauty, 
elegance, and grace, we aesthetically value cognitive aspects of a work, such as the 
insight afforded or its expression of emotions. Of course, not all cognitive aspects 
of a work are relevant to its value as art. Hence merely adding a list of true prop- 
ositions to the end of a work will not enhance its value as art. But the relevance 
criterion which specifies when and where the cognitive aspects of a work are 
relevant to its value as art, as articulated by Gaut, concerns the emotional re- 
sponses prescribed by a work. Hence whether the responses are merited or not 
is directly relevant to its value as art. In some cases, as stated above, this will 
necessarily involve moral evaluations about the states of affairs as represented to 
us. Hence ethicism affords a direct link between the moral character of a work, 
via the sought for emotional responses, and its value as art. 


However, the assimilation of moderate moralism to ethicism diminishes: the 
cae wis YER = 
s ‘ te t 


7 See Oliver Conolly, ‘Ethicism and Mo 7 » British Journal of. itera 40, ho. 3, fae 
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appeal of the claim that the moral character of a work affects its aesthetic value. 
Firstly, ethicism explicitly depends upon embracing a cognitivist account of the 
value of art.? Yet this is precisely what moderate autonomists and sophisticated 
aestheticists are at pains to deny. Paradigmatically moderate autonomism and 
sophisticated aestheticism hold that a work’s moral character can affect its artistic 
value, as an indirect side effect, if and only if it mars or promotes a work’s aes- 
thetically valuable features such as its coherence, complexity, intensity, or quality 
of dramatic development.” 

On this kind of view we must be very careful to keep distinct the fictive, 
literary, and moral aspects of a work. A work’s fictional status has no direct 
relation to its artistic value nor does the moral character of a work, though the 
latter may explain why we think certain kinds of literature, such as tragedy, 
are worth attending to. It is only the literary or artistic aspect of the narrative, 
principally in terms of the narrative’s development, which realizes a work’s art- 
istic value. Hence to criticize a narrative on the grounds that its theme or moral 
characterization is inappropriate or false is irrelevant to its value as art. But if 
a theme is not of human interest, if it is badly or incoherently developed, both 
of which may be indirectly affected by the moral character of a work, then the 
work’s value as art is significantly lessened. Whether an artwork conforms to what 
we believe to be the case, affords us insight into the way the world is, or solicits 
what the appropriate response would be in the real world is, as such, external 
to the value of a work as art. Thus for anyone with such leanings, ethicism has 
little pull since they will not grant a major premise in Gaut’s argument. Carroll’s 
moderate moralism, by contrast, attempts to show how moral evaluation may 
sometimes be directly relevant to a work’s value as art without having to appeal to 
cognitivism—it is just a matter of whether one can be absorbed by a work in 
order for it to succeed in realizing its aims. 

This leads us into a second worry concerning ethicism. To hold that the moral 
aspects of any work, where it is related to our prescribed emotional responses, 
will always figure in our evaluation of the work as art seems overly strong. 

First, we tend to distinguish between the essential and incidental character 
of a work. For example, imagine a novel where one of the central characters is 


9 Cognitivist accounts of the value of art can be found in Hilary Putnam, ‘Literature, Science and 
Reflection’, New Literary History, vol. 7 (1975-6), pp. 483-492, included in his Meaning and the Moral 
Sciences (London: Routledge, Kegan & Paul, 1978), Martha Nussbaum, ‘Finely Aware and Richly 
Responsible: Literature and the Moral Imagination’, in her Love’s Knowledge (New York: Oxford 
U.P., 1990), pp. 148-167, and Richard Eldridge, On Moral Personhood (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1989). 

Sophisticated aestheticism is at least implicit in Monroe Beardsley, Aesthetics: Problems in the 
Philosophy of Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1958), is argued for by Peter Lamarque 
and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), pp. 
255-456, and is explicitly articulated in relation to moral considerations by Peter Lamarque, 
‘Tragedy and Moral Value’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 73, no. 2 (1995), pp. 239-249. 
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portrayed as being casually anti-Semitic but this plays no significant role in the 
story or thematic development of the book (which is not too far removed 
from some of Dorothy L. Sayers’s thrillers). The novel prescribes us to admire 
the character and respond with affection towards him. According to ethicism we 
ought to withhold our admiration and affection, at least to the extent we believe 
such a view to be immoral and this qualifies our admiration and affection for 
anyone who holds such views. Thus the value of the work is lessened in this 
regard. Yet, given that the morally dubious aspect of the central character plays 
no essential role, it is hard to see why this feature should play any role in our 
evaluation at all. We can and often do pay little attention to features of a work 
which have no significant bearing upon the central point and purpose of a work. 

Secondly, there is an important difference between narrative art which merely 
seeks to entertain, and may thus qualify as good narrative art since it does so well, 
and serious narrative art which seeks to inform our understanding of the world. 
In engaging with something as merely entertaining narrative art we are only 
instrumentally concerned with its relations to the world. Hence, in purely enter- 
taining narrative art, as long as the main plot devices are coherent and consistent 
with the rest of the narrative they are not subject to any further assessment 
in terms of what they significantly imply concerning our understanding of the 
world. We do not, for example, fail to respond to John Woo’s action thriller 
Face/Off on the grounds that the main plotting device, whereby characters’ faces 
can be cut off and transplanted seamlessly onto the face of ancther, would be 
impossible. For it is merely a device used in order to get the plot going and no 
significant understanding of the world is thereby implied. Similarly, consider the 
comedy film Addicted to Love. The basic plot device of the film is that the two 
characters, played by Matthew Broderick and Meg Ryan, spy on their respectively 
estranged partners seeking revenge—only to fall in love themselves. To criticize 
the film because it prescribes us to accept and gleefully indulge in laughing at the 
malicious pranks and attitudes of the two main characters is irrelevant to its value 
as entertaining narrative art. For the morally dubious aspect is merely a device 
which enables the narrative to draw our interest in and entertain us. We are not 
meant to take it seriously as implying any significant understanding of the accept- 
able mores of spurned lovers in the real world. As such, the moral character of the 
sought for responses are not subject to the same kind of criticism we would make 
were the film striving to be a work of serious narrative art. 

Thirdly, there is something overly restrictive about being required to respond 
emotionally to artworks only in the ways we take to be merited. Thus, each and 
every time our emotional responses to a work come apart from what we take to 
be good and right, the work is taken to be flawed in that respect. Yet part of the 
value of engaging with artworks seems to derive from the peculiarly powerful 
ways in which they can get us to entertain or imagine different possibilities. 
There are many responses narratives elicit from us which we judge in actuality 
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to be unmerited but which we nonetheless find intelligible—a matter which 
concerns not what the correct moral perspective is or should be but how the 
moral perspective could have been or could be seen to be. The responses solicited 
by Brideshead Revisited, for example, depend upon entertaining the moral 
perspective of Catholicism, but this does not nor should it preclude atheists 
from responding to the novel appropriately since they are nonetheless capable 
of entertaining the perspective to the extent they find it intelligible. Similarly 
J. G. Ballard’s Crash may not only successfully prescribe imaginings about 
characters who are driven by an auto-erotic fixation upon technology and 
violence but may also get us to respond in ways concomitant with such an 
attitude. If one holds a standard conception of sexual desire, one will take such 
responses to be unmerited. But it is a mark of the novel’s success rather than 
failure that it renders such responses intelligible through evoking them in the 
reader even though we may take such responses to be, in actuality, unmerited. 
What is crucial is whether the moral perspective or features of the novel as repres- 
ented are rendered intelligible in order to successfully elicit the prescribed 
emotional responses. Indeed, many art works of the past, not to say many 
contemporary works, have moral aspects which we believe to be at best partially 
if not downright wrong. From Homer’s poetry and the Icelandic sagas, which 
prescribe admiration for certain heroic virtues at odds with an emphasis on 
forgiveness and mercy, to Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer and Jean Genet’s The 
Balcony, which at least in part prescribe disdain for traditional sexual morality, 
many works successfully get us to imagine what we take to be, in real life, un- 
merited and yet we take this as a mark of their success, their imaginative power, 
rather than think lesser of them for it. For what matters is not straightforwardly 
a question of whether the work conforms to what we take to be right or good 
in real life but, rather, whether we find the characters and states of affairs as 
represented intelligible or not. 

Lastly, the scope of the proposed relevance criterion is too narrow. Although 
affective responses are sometimes an important aspect of our engagement with 
narrative art, they are far from the only thing essential to it. ‘Affect’ here does not 
merely mean the phenomenological elements which may be incorporated when, 
say, one has an imaginative experience such as entertaining what it would be like 
to see Westminster Cathedral from a particular viewpoint or entertaining the 
belief that humankind is intrinsically good. Rather, more substantively, it is 
constituted by the phenomenology of feeling concomitant with the cognitive 
judgement one is prescribed to make regarding the fictional state of affairs. Yet , 
we often evaluate images, thoughts, and judgements lacking affective aspects 
which narratives prescribe us to entertain. For example, given we are dealing 
with naturalism, Zola’s imagery and descriptions characterizing the working 


1 Gaut, ‘The Ethical Criticism of Art’, pp. 192-197, and confirmed to me by Gaut in correspondence. 
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conditions of the miners in Germinal are to be praised for their mimetic aspect. 
Were his descriptions distinctly at odds with the kinds of conditions miners were 
then working under, we would consider the imaginative experience conjured up 
by the novel in this respect to be significantly flawed. Conversely much of Mary 
Webb’s oeuvre, portraying English country life as one of minor struggle and idyllic 
bliss, is open to criticism just in virtue of its implausible idealization of country 
life. Hence Webb’s rustic naivity was so successfully satirized by Stella Gibbon’s 
Cold Comfort Farm. Similarly a realist narrative may prescribe me to imagine 
its black characters as intrinsically ape-like, as contrasted with ‘truly human’ 
Caucasians, as a reflection of their lower moral character. It may not seek to elicit 
any particular emotional response to them as such—that is just the way they 
imaginatively ‘are’. However, we may find it difficult to imagine them as 
prescribed because we find it unintelligible as to why we should consider them 
in this way. This is a matter which is prior to, and independent of, any further 
particular affective responses I may or may not go on to have in my engagement 
with the work, i.e. we need not avert to any affective responses further down the 
line in order to identify what is problematic about such a narrative. 

Furthermore, one central aspect of narratives which often involve no 
prescribed affective response concerns asides to the audience or reader. Com- 
mentaries by the chorus in Greek tragedies such as Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
constitute substantial parts of the plays themselves and serve to direct the 
audience’s understanding of the meaning of the narrative. A similar role is 
often performed in modern plays by declarations, asides, summaries, and even 
soliloquies to inform the audience of the nature of the underlying themes, 
action, and aspects of character that would otherwise remain indeterminate. 
In the novelistic tradition of Fielding, Austen, and Dickens, authorial asides, 
ranging from self-conscious critical commentary to general statements of the 
form ‘as Burke once said all that is required for evil to triumph is for good men 
to do nothing’, constitute an integral part of a narrative’s character. Dialogue 
and even whole scenes which are redundant in terms of the audience’s affective 
responses are often essential in order to articulate and convey ideas and beliefs 
that the audience must entertain in order to apprehend the imaginative experi- 
ence afforded and are properly evaluated as such. Even epigraphs, such as Eliot’s 
quotation from Petronius’ Satyricon prefacing The Wasteland, sometimes constitute 
an integral part of a narrative in fixing the allusions and meaning of the work. 


II. MOST MODERATE MORALISM 


In the light of the above considerations I would like to propose the following 
revision to moderate moralism.” 


2 Tam not as such disavowing ethicism nor the cognitive account of the value of art on which 
g gnl 
it depends. Hence my argument is not inconsistent with what I have argued elsewhere in, for 
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The moral features implicit in and central to the imaginative experience afforded by 
a work are relevant to a narrative’s value as art to the extent that they undermine or 
promote the intelligibility, with respect to appropriately sensitive audiences, of the 
characters, events, and states of affairs as represented. 


There are five crucial points to note about this proposal. 


1. The first point ties in with standard forms of critical evaluation of narratives 
as art as ridiculous, implausible, unintelligible, or improbable in relation to 
how a character, events, or states of affairs are characterized. 


When we think of works whose value is often taken to be marred in some way by 
their moral character we tend to think of works like Charles Dickens’s David 
Copperfield, in terms of its sentimentality toward the poor by representing them 
as necessarily honest, or Marlowe’s The Jew of Malta, Ezra Pound's Cantos, or 
D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation, in terms of their racism. If we consider common 
criticisms of these works, by professional critics and ordinary appreciators alike, 
some of their flaws are identified in terms of the ridiculousness or unintel- 
ligibility of their moral character. This is despite the positive contributions 
of these problematic elements to their respective thematic developments in 
achieving aesthetic unity and coherence. Hence, for example, George Orwell 
criticizes Graham Greene’s Heart of the Matter on the grounds that Scobie’s actions 
as represented involve the sacrifice of everything that is humanly good for the 
sake of what he takes the requirements of God, as understood by Roman 
Catholicism, to be. The novel prescribes a certain kind of pity and admiration for 
Scobie. Orwell’s criticism, however, is not based on the claim that he should not 
respond as prescribed because the emotional responses are unmerited. Rather, he 
cannot take the novel seriously or respond to the novel as prescribed because he 
finds the moral psychology as characterized ridiculous and the moral require- 
ments as characterized unintelligible.’ After all, adequacy to standard critical 
practice is at least a prima facie marker of the appropriateness of any account." 


example, ‘Art, Imagination and the Cultivation of Morals’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 
$4, no. 4 (1996), pp. 337-351. However, in the argumentative dialectic I think the proposed 
reformulation of moderate moralism is the most compelling since it retains the broadest appeal, 
ie. those who are sceptical about or reject cognitivism should nonetheless accept most moderate 
moralism. 

3 George Orwell, ‘Review of Graham Greene’s Heart of the Matter, in Sonia Orwell and Jan Angus 
(eds), The Collected Essays, Journalism & Letters of George Orwell (London: Secker & Warburg, 1968), 
PP. 439—443. 

™ Indeed, the self-professed reliance of Lamarque and Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature, on 
adequacy to standard critical practice renders the basis of their account somewhat problematic in 
this regard. 
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2. The criterion of relevance, what is central to the imaginative experience 
afforded by a work, includes but is broader than that of affective response. 


It is important to recognize that we can and do evaluate the prescribed images, 
descriptions, authorial asides, and commentaries of a work, in so far as they dev- 
elop or shed light on what is central to the imaginative experience afforded, even 
where they may not be designed to elict any affective response whatsoever. 


3. The quality of the imaginative experience afforded by a narrative concerns its 
value as art and is, in part, a function of how intelligible that experience is. 
Intelligibility is thus internal to the evaluation of a work as art. 


Intelligibility here is not merely to be cashed out in terms of the coherence and 
consistency of the imagery, description, thoughts, and affective responses sought. 
If this were all that were meant then the position would merely be a variant 
of moderate autonomism or sophisticated aestheticism. Intelligibility further 
concerns how plausible or psychologically probable, informative, explanatory, or 
insightful the understanding afforded through the imaginative experience is held 
to be. The recognition that this is so is an upshot of at least the following two 
considerations. 

First, appraisals of the imaginative realization of a narrative as banal, im- 
plausible, trivial, shallow or profound, significant, subtle, insightful, and nuanced 
are not wholly specifiable without appeal to considerations of explanatory 
informativeness. This is not to reduce the question to considerations of truth, 
hence the proposal does not presuppose cognitivism.’* For many narratives 
explore issues such as free will, and whether works endorse or reject the notion, 
such as Sartre’s Roads to Freedom and, conversely, Kafka’s The Trial, is less import- 
ant than the way the vision is developed.” Nonetheless, in order for the vision to 
be well developed it must be done so intelligibly. Í 

Consider Lars von Trier’s The Idiots. The film follows a group of middle class 
twenty- to thirty-somethings who pretend to be mentally handicapped, often 
going on ‘spassing’ outings. The film is coherent and consistent in its develop- 
ment of events and the relationships of the characters involved. However, the 
group’s self-avowed motivation for their actions is not that they ‘spass’ just for 
fun (which they recognize would be bad, thus implying that they would not do it 
merely for that reason) but because in some way ‘spassing’ enables them to get in 
touch with their true selves (their ‘inner idiot’) in some sub-Rousseauesque way. 


1 Berys Gaut, Philosophical Review, vol. 105, no. 1 (1996), pp. 84-86, and Jerrold Levinson, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, vol. LVII, no. 4 (1997), pp. 964-968, both of which are reviews of 
Lamarque and Olsen’s Truth, Fiction and Literature, tie such considerations to the concept of truth. 
But, for the reasons given above, this strikes me as too quick. 


16 I owe this point to Peter Lamarque. 
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Now, at least to the extent that it remains mysterious why anyone would 
intelligibly think that ‘spassing’ could achieve any such thing, the imaginative 
experience afforded by the film is radically diminished. It is a failure of the 
narrative as such not to render intelligible why the characters as represented 
might plausibly hold the beliefs and motivating desires they do. Thus one cannot 
appeal to appraisals concerned with the quality of imaginative realization divorced 
entirely from considerations of intelligibility. Once one eliminates all consider- 
ations of intelligibility from all contexts where appraisals are involved, many of the 
most basic critical evaluations we make of narratives as art are rendered baseless. 

Secondly, the sharp separation between the quality of the imaginative ex- 
perience and considerations such as plausibility, explanatoriness, and insight 
cannot be supported if we consider what it is for something to be valuable as 
great narrative art. A narrative is something that, via the imaginative experience 
afforded, intelligibly connects a series of events and characters over time in terms 
of how they are to be understood and their significance. Good narrative art does 
so artfully in a reasonably intelligent and absorbing fashion—it constitutes a tale 
well told. Run-of-the-mill thrillers, romances, and literary entertainments can all 
be absorbing and entertaining, but we would not typically consider them to be 
candidates for great narrative art. Great narrative art aims to deepen our appreci- 
ation of how the kinds of characters, states of affairs, and events as represented to 
us should or could intelligibly be understood. 

This explains why most works in certain narrative genres are not really 
candidates for great narrative art, ranging from detective to historical or fantasy 
novels, such as works by Agatha Christie, Catherine Cookson, or Tolkein, to 
even self-consciously literary novels, such as the work of Anthony Powell or 
P. G. Wodehouse. Moreover, it also explains how certain works in such genres 
can transcend their standard limitations. For example, some of P. D. James’s detect- 
ive novels or Conrad’s earlier adventure stories, in their thematic development, 
are concerned with cultivating our understanding of how human nature might 
intelligibly be seen. For the imaginative experience afforded the reader is not 
merely instrumental in moving the plot forward but affords insight into how and 
why the characters as represented feel and act the way they do. Two narratives 
may display the same artistry and may be equally absorbing, but where one does 
so merely to entertain and one does so in order to deepen our understanding then 
we consider the latter to be a more valuable or greater work as narrative art. 


4. We should recognize that the way in which characters and events are 
represented affects how intelligible or otherwise we will find the imaginative 
experience afforded by the work to be. 


One cannot sharply separate off whether a work deepens our understanding, in 
terms of the intelligibility of the characters, events, and putative relations to our 
world, from questions concerning its artistry, the way in which it entertains us 
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and the extent to which we may find it deeply absorbing. There are many ways in 
which this is so but I will merely mention three. 

First, genre constraints play a significant role. The intelligibility of a narrative 
in part rests upon a tacit background assumption that, ceteris parabis, the author 
and reader assume that the fictional world is in rich and complex ways much 
like the actual world. What genre a narrative is in will rightly affect the ways in 
which this background assumption operates. It would be silly to question the 
transparency of characters’ inner thoughts in works of psychological realism, or 
the transportation across time and space in magic realism, or bemoan the happy 
ending as implausible in a fairy story or condemn as gratuitous the mournful fate 
of the central character in a tragedy. Alexander Mackendrick’s Ealing comedy The 
Ladykillers, for example, is a black comedy where a series of murders is treated as 
a huge joke. But it would be foolish to condemn it for treating life with contempt, 
for the point in no way concerns how we ought to view murder as hilarious. The 
murders are a pretext for the comedy, which lies in the fanciful old lady much 
given to bothering the police with reports of possible criminal activity housing a 
lodger who plans an armed robbery. What genre a work is in will itself affect 
when, where, and why questions of intelligibility and plausibility arise. 

Secondly, even within genre constraints, what the putative relations are 
between the narrative and the real world will affect how intelligible the work is. 
Consider two works of science fiction in which there are several classes of people 
ranging from the superhuman to the subhuman. In one this is to be understood 
as one of the ways in which this fictional world is very different from the real 
world. In the other, however, this is portrayed as a projection of our world and 
the inevitable upshot of natural selection. Questions of intelligibility arise in the 
latter case, where they do not in the former, if we think it highly questionable that 
natural selection would necessarily lead to any such thing. 

In a different genre, consider William Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust. The 
narrative concerns the murder of a white man in the deep south of the USA. An 
elderly black farmer is the obvious culprit and is arrested with the evident threat 
of summary lynching hanging over him. The central protagonist is a young white 
boy who repays an old debt by proving the black farmer’s innocence. The 
thrilling twists and turns of the narrative add up to an enjoyable and highly sus- 
penseful thriller. However, threaded through the novel, and in parts articulated 
by the moral polemicizing of one of the boy’s uncles, the view emerges in the 
novel that the south should resist meddling from the north over negro rights 
allied with the notion that it is racial integrity or the lack of it which shapes 
distinct moral characters. Thus we have both an articulation of the way in which 
the nature and significance of the narrative is supposed to stand in close relation 
to the real world and, moreover, the implication that in both the world of the 
fiction and the actual world racial integrity in part explains moral character. At 
least to the extent we judge such a racial view of moral psychology hard to credit 
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we will find part of the imaginative experience afforded by the work implaus- 
ible—for the representation of why certain characters are the way they are will be 
less than fully intelligible. 

Thirdly, the sheer artistry and expressiveness of a work may enable us to 
entertain thoughts, attitudes, and responses we might otherwise have considered 
unintelligible. For example, whether J. G. Ballard’s Crash is a good novel or not 
depends upon whether it not only successfully prescribes imaginings about 
characters who are driven by an auto-erotic fixation upon technology and 
violence but also gets us to respond in ways concomitant with such an attitude. 
This is something, at least for many, which would normally seem unintelligible. 
But, at least to the extent the work succeeds, this is a mark of the novel’s success 
rather than failure—that it renders such responses intelligible through evoking 
them in the reader even though we may take such responses to be, in actuality, 
unmerited. What is crucial is whether the perspective or features of the novel as 
represented are rendered intelligible in order to successfully elicit the prescribed 
imaginings and emotional responses. 


s- The proposal retains the original attraction of moderate moralism, namely its 
moderateness, whilst bypassing the problems adduced above. 


The criterion of relevance with respect to a narrative’s value as art concerns the 
intelligibility of the imaginative experience afforded by a work. As argued above, 
this is a criterion that moderate autonomists and sophisticated aestheticists should 
accept. In many cases lack of intelligibility will have nothing to do with the moral 
features of a work, but in some cases it will. Where a work is essentially con- 
cerned with moral features, attitudes, and perspectives, moral considerations are 
internally related to considerations of intelligibility. Furthermore, that the moral 
perspective of a work may be defective, in the sense of unmerited, is not relevant, 
but whether it is intelligible or not is. If it is unintelligible, or to the extent that it 
is, then the work fails to make sense. Hence we cannot be fully engaged by it. 
Thus the moral perspective of a work may sometimes contribute to or lessen its 
overall value as art. Some moral features of a work will concern the intelligibility 
of the moral perspective and others may concern whether the perspective is 
merited or not. The former are aesthetically relevant whilst the latter are not.’” 


Matthew Kieran, School of Philosophy, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 gJT, UK. Email: 
m.].kieran@leeds.ac.uk 
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SCRUTON AND BUDD ON MUSICAL 


MEANING 
Fiona Ellis 


I. INTRODUCTION 


My MAIN motivation for writing this paper stems from a sense that we do not 
always have a clear conception of what we are doing when we philosophize 
about art. However, I have a subsidiary aim, which is to try to understand and 
adjudicate one area of apparent disagreement between two philosophers whose 
work on music certainly deserves respect, namely, Roger Scruton" and Malcolm 
Budd.” These aims are related in that the differences in the respective positions of 
these philosophers appear to stem in part from the very different conceptions 
they have of the task of providing a theory of musical meaning. It will emerge, 
however, that many of these differences are terminological, and we shall be left 
with the question of whether their respective aims can be accommodated and 
reconciled within a framework which would be acceptable to both of them. This 
question will remain unanswered, although the discussion should lead to a firmer 
understanding of what they are doing and what anybody should be doing when 
they philosophize about music. 


II. MUSICAL MEANING AND THE EXPRESSION OF EMOTION 


How do Scruton and Budd conceive of music from the abstract, non-represent- 
ational point of view? They both begin by acknowledging the importance of the 
connection between abstraction and expression. Budd introduces the connection as 
follows: 


It has often been thought that the sole and sufficient explanation, or least a con- 
siderable part of the explanation, of music’s eminence as an abstract art is its ability to 
express emotion, mood and feeling (emotion, for short)—an ability unrivalled by the 
other arts. (p. 133) 


1 The Aesthetics of Music (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1997). All references to Scruton are taken from this 
text. 


2 Values of Art (London: Penguin Books, 1995). All references to Budd are taken from this text. 
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And here is what Scruton says after having claimed that representational content 
is never exhaustive of the meaning and value of a work of art: 


Hence there arises the belief—expressed in many ways—that works of art have an 
‘aesthetic’ meaning over and above their representational content. Following Croce, 
it is normal to use the term ‘expression’ as a name for this aesthetic meaning. 


(p. 140)? 


Budd and Scruton, however, are cautious about this notion, and point out 
various difficulties which arise when a connection is made between musical 
meaning and expression. Scruton claims that we should not assume that the term 
‘expression’ always denotes a relation and that, if it is a relation, we have a clear 
understanding of what the terms of that relation are. He concedes, nevertheless, 
that the term ‘express’ is usually taken to involve the communication of our states 
of mind. 

Budd begins. by taking for granted the link between expression and the com- 
munication of states of mind. However, he then questions the cogency of this 
link by voicing some reservations about its application to the problem of musical 
meaning. He points out first that it is not obviously true that all abstract music is 
expressive of emotion; and secondly, that the expression of emotion may not be 
sufficient for explaining the value of music. 

Budd then makes two interconnected distinctions. The first is the distinction 
between a kind of emotion and an instance of that kind—sadness and my sadness 
is the example he uses. The second is the distinction between an expression of 
emotion which is a manifestation of an occurrence of the emotion and one that is 
not—my sad expression when I am sad and the sad face of a clown. He suggests 
that there are several concepts of musical expression which fall on different sides 
of these distinctions (p. 135). 

Scruton agrees that there are different ways in which we can talk of the expres- 
sion of emotion, and to this end he makes a distinction between a transitive and 
an intransitive use of the noun ‘expression’. The transitive use of the noun is 
involved when we talk of a face expressing an emotion. This use corresponds to 
the first term of Budd’s second distinction. The intransitive use of the noun is 
involved when we describe the face in terms of a state of mind without implying 
that it is an expression of that state of mind. This use corresponds to the second 
term of Budd’s second distinction (pp. 157-158). Scruton claims also that the 
intransitive use of ‘expression’ is in play when we say that something is simply 
expressive. He suggests that it is often appropriate to refer to music as expressive 


3 Scruton makes the connection between non-representational content and expression in terms 
which transcend any particular form of art. However, for the purposes of the present discussion, 
we can focus, as Scruton himself does, upon the expressive content of music. 
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in this latter sense. However, he acknowledges, as Budd does, that both transitive 
and intransitive uses are appropriate to our descriptions of music {p. 159). 


Ill. BUDD AND THE RESEMBLANCE THEORY OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


Budd next describes what he refers to as ‘the basic and minimal concept’ of the 
musical expression of emotion: 


I believe that the prime concept is one according to which qualities of emotion are 
audible features of music: the most basic way in which we experience music when we 
hear it as being expressive of emotion is that we hear the emotion the music is 
expressive of as characterizing the music itself, as when we hear the music as being 
sombre, melancholy, cheerful, or blissful: we hear the emotion in the music. 


(pp. 135-136) ? 


He claims that the ‘key to the analysis of music’s capacity to “contain” or 
“embody” emotion’ is to be found in Schopenhauer’s account of the nature and 
significance of music. The insight in that account is that ‘music can mirror what 
we feel when we experience an emotion’ (p. 136). He proposes the following 
analysis: 


‘ 


When you hear the music as being expressive of emotion E—when you hear E in the 
music—you hear the music as sounding like the way E feels; the music is expressive 
of E if it is correct to hear it in this fashion or a full appreciation of the music requires 
the listener to hear it in this way. (p. 136) 


And then asks: 


In what ways can music sound like how an emotion or mood feels? That is to say, 
what audible features of music can be perceived as resembling features of the way an 
emotion feels? (p. 138) 


Having set out these questions, Budd tells us that their answers depend upon a 
prior understanding of the nature of emotions and the feelings they involve. An 
emotion in its experiential form, he says, is: 


a causal structure composed of a representation and a felt evaluative reaction to the 
representation’s content: for an emotion to be experienced, the positive or negative 
attitude integral to the emotion must be felt; it must be caused by the representation 
intrinsic to the emotion; and it must be directed at what the representation is about. 


(p- 139) 


He then suggests that there are two senses in which a feeling can be involved 
-in the experience of an emotion. First, it can be a feeling of the emotion—a feel- 
ing of jealously, for example. In this sense, the feeling is partly constitutive of 
the experience of the emotion. Second, a feeling may be involved which is not 
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essential to the experience of the emotion but may be induced in people by virtue 
of the fact that they are in that emotional state. These latter feelings are bodily 
sensations. Finally, he claims that there are other non-intrinsic feelings involved 
in the experience of emotion, like, for example, feelings of energy or lethargy, of 
movement or tendency to movement, of tension or relaxation, and inclinations to 
action. 

Budd then considers music, telling us that it is limited in what it can mirror. 
In particular, it can reflect only the non-representational and non-conceptual 
character of experiences of emotion (p. 141). The following extract makes explicit 
what this aspect of emotion consists in, and how music can achieve this aim: 


[t]here is a natural correspondence between the transition, integral to tonal music, 
from those musical sounds that do to those that do not stand in need of resolution 
and the transition from states of desire to states of satisfaction or from states of tension 
to states of release. There is a correspondence between the dimension of pitch and 
the vertical dimension of space, and, accordingly, between successions of notes of 
different pitch (duration and emphasis) and (rhythmic) upwards and downwards 
movements of greater or lesser magnitude and speed, thus allowing music to reflect 
felt bodily movements integral to a certain kind of emotion (as with the bodily 
trembling intrinsic to the feeling of acute anxiety or agitation). Levels of felt energy 
find natural analogues in variations of the strength of the musical pulse, the degree of 
movement and the musical mass, for example. The feeling of floating or being excited 
can be mirrored in music by lightening the musical texture, perhaps to a single highly 
pitched melodic strand, or by increases in pitch, loudness and tempo. (p. 142) 


He concludes: 


There is therefore no difficulty in principle in justifying our perceptions of likeness 
between music and emotion, mood and feeling by indicating the respects in which 
they are alike. (p. 142) 


IV. SCRUTON’S CRITICISMS 


What kind of analysis is this supposed to be? And can it be defended? In order 
to answer these questions, we must consider Scruton’s criticisms of the ‘resem- 
blance theory’ of expression. These criticisms appear in the context of a rejection 
of various theories of musical expression which are enumerated, by Scruton, 
under the heading of ‘elementary errors’ (p. 144). He sums up the resemblance 
theory as follows: 


This tells us that expression in music is founded in analogy or resemblance between 
a piece of music and a state of mind. In saying that the music expresses the state of mind 
Iam simply drawing attention to the resemblance. 


And he offers the following objection: 
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If you say that the sounds and the state of mind resemble each other, then you must 
also admit that they resemble each other less than the sounds resemble other things— 
and other states of mind. So why is this resemblance so important? In any case, what 
does ‘resemblance’ mean? If you say that the music ‘sounds like’ a state of mind, then 
that too is nonsense: how do states of mind sound? . . . If you say that what you hear 
in the sounds resembles the state of mind, then that may be true: but only because 
you hear the state of mind in the music. And what does that mean? Surely, that is 
precisely what we have to explain. (pp. 147-148) 


Scruton has two points here. He first asks why the resemblance between music 
and state of mind is so important, given that the music will resemble other things 
more. This question does not seem unanswerable by defenders of the resem- 
blance theory. They can say that it happens to be the resemblance that is specially 
salient for us. So, if the notion of resemblance is available for use in an analysis, 
this question is not devastating. But Scruton’s further point seems to that there 
are only two options available to the resemblance theorist in respect of what 
‘resemblance’ can mean, and neither is satisfactory. The first option allows him to 
put forward a substantive resemblance theory of musical expression according 
to which sounds sound like states of mind. However, the theory turns out to be 
nonsense because states of mind do not sound like anything. The second option 
allows him to avoid the nonsense by modifying his conception of the relata of the 
resemblance relation and claiming that the resemblance in question obtains 
between what we hear in the sounds and a state of mind. Yet Scruton contends that 
the resultant theory is explanatorily redundant, for it presupposes the phenomenon 
to be explained, namely, what it means to say that a state of mind can be heard in 
the music.‘ 

It is not obvious that Budd’s theory collapses in the face of this dilemma. We 
can agree with Scruton in rejecting both the options that he describes, but he 
presents no reason for thinking that they are the only options that are available. 
Indeed, neither seems to be what Budd is saying. First, it is to be noted that 
Budd’s manner of describing the sounds in the quoted extract already pre- 
supposes that we hear those sounds as bearers of musical qualities. For he 
employs notions such as movement, rhythm, pitch, and melody—notions which, 
as Scruton observes, presuppose our experience of musical space, and are 
inapplicable to the sound sequences which underlie that experience.’ This 
suggests that Budd is not intending to offer the kind of non-circular analysis to 
which Scruton objects and which would invite the objection that there is nothing 
that a state of mind sounds like. Rather, he is presupposing our experience of 


4 Scruton refers explicitly to Budd’s theory at this point, claiming that ‘[o]nce again, the massive 
investment in technicalities falls instantly away, and leaves one with the bare assertion that music 
(the “object” of hearing) resembles our states of mind. Yet no argument is given to tell us how any 
such thing could be true’ (p. 147, footnote 7). 


* Scruton discusses the distinction between sounds and the music we hear in them in Chapter 2. 
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music and claiming that it is in this sense that music can sound like an emotion 
feels. However, there is no obvious circularity in this, since the musical qualities 
are not what is being analysed. That is to say, the resemblance analysis is intended 
to account for the emotional expressiveness of the music by offering a substantive 
explanation of how this capacity is achieved in terms of a detected resemblance 
between musical movement and elements of emotion. 

Even if we concede that there is no necessary circularity in the strategy adopted 
by Budd, it remains to be seen whether he is justified in claiming that music can 
‘mirror’ the non-representational character of the experience of emotion. Scruton 
argues that there can be no such justification on the ground that this position 
involves commitment to a spurious conception of emotion. According to this 
conception: 


emotions have two parts—the direction outwards towards the object, which indeed 
could be captured only if the object could also be portrayed, and the inner movement 
of feeling, which has a form and structure that can be comprehended without 
reference to its intentionality. It is this form or structure that is mirrored, symbolized, 
or ‘presented’ by expressive music. (p. 166) 


Scruton offers three objections to this view of emotion. First, as he puts it, 
intentionality is not an addition to a mental state, but part of its structure. Second, 
he claims that once we abstract from this intentional structure, we are left with a 
putative inner realm whose existence has been challenged by Wittgenstein’s priv- 
ate language argument. Third, he adds that the position is committed to viewing 
emotions as sensations ‘consisting of crescendos and diminuendos, surges and 
releases, tensions and plateaus’, so that these ‘formal’ features become the things 
that matter in our emotional life (p. 166). 

Now it is to be noted that Budd agrees with Scruton about some of these 
things, for as we have seen, he is anxious to stress that bodily feelings are not to 
be identified with what the feeling of an emotion is. Rather, he claims that it is 
the subject’s felt evaluative attitude to how the world is represented that defines 
the relevant emotion felt. However, Budd holds also that the intentionality 
intrinsic to the structure of emotion cannot be mirrored by music. And this latter 
concession may appear to lead him straight back to the kind of position that both 
he and Scruton wish to reject. Nevertheless Budd can and does sidestep this 
difficulty. For his claim that we must subtract from emotion all of those features 
which music cannot mirror does not commit him to accepting a dualistic concep- 
tion of emotion (composed of inner state and intentional structure). Rather, he 
can allow that we may refer to aspects of emotions even whilst acknowledging 
that the emotions of which those aspects are abstractions are to be taken as 
primitive wholes.® 





° Compare, for example, the way in which we may refer to aspects of the human being—the body, 


for example—without being committed to a dualistic conception thereof. 
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Scruton’s objections are intended to establish that we must acknowledge the 
irreducibility of music’s expressive content, but I think that the objections con- 
sidered so far do not support this. However, he claims to find a further difficulty 
in any version of the resemblance theory. He poses the following dilemma. First, 
if it is held that the emotion expressed by the music is the same as its non-musical 
analogue, then presumably we do not need the experience of the music in order 
to gain access to it. As Scruton puts the point, ‘we could notice the resemblance 
whilst being aesthetically unaffected’ (p. 149). Yet if this is so, he continues, ‘what 
remains of the idea that the expressive properties of a piece are part of its meaning 
as music?’. He concludes that this version of the theory is false. Alternatively, 
and in order to capture the sense in which the expressive properties of a piece 
are part of its meaning as music, the theorist could say that the resemblances 
in question cannot be noticed independently of the experience of the music. 
Scruton contends, however, that if this move is made, then the theorist can no 
longer defend his resemblance theory. For it now turns out that the expressive 
properties of the music are not the same as those we can encounter outside 
music. (If they were the same, we would not need the musical experience in 
order to grasp them.) He concludes that this latter formulation is empty, for it 
fails yet once more to explain what it is to hear emotion in music. ` 

I shall, in the next section, consider the issues raised by this criticism of 
Scruton’s. For the moment though, let us develop his worries about the very use 
of the notion of resemblance in this context by considering whether Budd has 
really shown that this is the correct relation in terms of which we should be 
understanding music’s expressive capacity. We can identify the difficulty here by 
returning to one of the examples used by Budd in which he talks of a resemblance 
between floating feelings and a lightening of musical texture. Surely Budd 
has provided no argument whatsoever for demonstrating that resemblance is the 
correct relation in terms of which to comprehend these phenomena. Indeed, 
Budd himself would appear to be close to conceding this point when he makes 
the additional claim that: 


[t]he point of resemblance may lie below the level of consciousness (as, perhaps, with 
the melancholy sound of a minor triad as contrasted with a major triad), so that no 
matter how well we reflect on how music sounds and how an emotion feels we might 
be unable to identify a common property that is responsible for the perception of 
likeness—in which case we must rest content with a community of response. 


(p. 142) 


Now it would be a disaster for a purportedly explanatory account of musical 
expression if it failed to give an explanation of the expressive difference between 
the major and the minor. The expressive difference between these keys is clearly 
fundamental to tonal music. The problem for Budd’s theory is that there is no 
obvious similarity between a minor and, say, the experience of sadness. Budd’s 
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response is to talk of the resemblance being ‘below the level of consciousness’. 
But if Budd can find no resemblance, how does he know that there is one? 
Reflecting on this question forces us to engage in some clarification of the theory. 
Budd is analysing what it is for music to be expressive of an emotion. One way to 
take the theory is as suggesting that for piece of music M to express E is for the 
hearer to hear M as resembling the experience of E. Now, it is possible for two 
things to appear to be resembling even if they are not. That is simply an instance 
of something appearing F when it is not. In that case, it is not necessary for the 
theory to postulate an actual resemblance. Call this version 1. However, a second 
way to understand the theory is that M expresses E if there is a resemblance 
between M and the way E feels. Call that version 2. The third version is to 
combine them; M expresses E if there is a resemblance and it appears that there 
is a resemblance to the experiencer. What is less than clear, in the light of his 
remark about the expressive difference of the major and minor, is which version 
Budd endorses. We can dismiss the second version, because a mere undetected 
resemblance cannot amount to, or explain, expression for an audience. But, Budd 
seems to be abandoning the third version himself, if he concedes that no 
resemblance can be found. So, if he is offering an analysis, it seems to be version 
1. But now, the question is: why must our finding M expressive of E be analysed 
into its appearing to us that there is a resemblance? There is no general require- 
ment to analyse expression that way, indeed there is a requirement not to do so in 
the central case of linguistic expression, and the manifest expressive role of the 
minor key rather counts against it in the musical case too. 

Budd might try to avoid these criticisms by dropping the non-circularity 
requirement from his analysis and claiming that music’s emotionally expressive 
properties are irreducible. This would allow him to presuppose their existence 
in his description of our experience of music. It is difficult to see, though, how 
this would leave any place for his central notion of resemblance in a theory. For 
presumably the claim then would be that there is a relation of resemblance 
between, say, the sadness we hear in the music and sadness as it occurs in human 
beings. Yet this latter claim is simply a trivial consequence of the fact, if it is a fact, 
that the music has an emotional content. For we are simply saying that there is 
a relation of resemblance between the emotion E expressed by the music and 
emotion E, that is between E and itself! Budd might be postulating resemblance 
as part of a mechanism generating the irreducible experience of expression, but 
such a postulation has no obvious justification, and further, the minor key case 
counts strongly against it. 


V. EXPRESSION AND VALUE 


The disagreement so far considered between Budd and Scruton has concerned 
the role of resemblance in an analysis of the musical expression of emotion. 
There is one further objection of Scruton’s to Budd’s theory, assessment of which 
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raises issues about the relation between the value of music and its expressive 
nature. 

Budd can be read as agreeing with Scruton that the emotionally expressive 
properties of a piece of music are part of its meaning as music. Yet he is reluctant 
to accept what he takes to be an implication of Scruton’s position—implicit 
in Scruton’s criticisms of the resemblance theory—that a successful expression 
cannot occur within the context of an uninteresting piece of music. Relatedly, he 
wishes to deny that one must be ‘aesthetically affected’ in order to notice the 
expression. He denies these claims because he is working with a much narrower 
conception of expression and feels entitled therefore to view this notion in value- 
neutral terms. Clearly, our assessment of these disagreements demands a much 
firmer grasp of what it means to say that someone is aesthetically affected, that a 
piece of music is uninteresting, or that it has expressive properties. As we have 
seen, Scruton appears to be interpreting the notion of being aesthetically affected 
in such a way that it becomes a necessary condition for hearing the music as 
music. It is for this reason that he sees in an absurdity in the idea that one could 
notice the expressive properties of a piece of music whilst being aesthetically 
unaffected. 

Budd’s discussion occurs in a section entitled ‘The specificity of musical 
expression’ where he seeks to address the question of how we should vindicate 
the value of music as an art. Clearly, this question bears a close relation to the 
problem of whether it is justified to claim that the musical expression of emotion 
is different to its non-musical counterpart. For one initially plausible way of 
accounting for the aesthetic appeal of music is by reference to its capacity to 
express emotions which are unavailable in a non-musical context. 

However, Budd rejects the underlying assumption that the value of a piece 
of music is determined solely by its expressive content, which, in Budd’s view, 
means its emotionally expressive content. What then determines the value of a 
piece of music for Budd? His response is that its value is determined by ‘the 
complete nature of a piece of music’, and that ‘it is a mistake to attempt to force 
the individuality of each piece of music into the nature of what, if anything, 
it expresses’ (p. 144). It is for this reason that he concludes that ‘the perception 
of emotional qualities in music plays only a minor part in musical appreciation’ 
(p. 155), whilst stressing also that such perception is made possible only in so far 
as we hear the relevant emotional qualities embodied in the music itself. As he 
puts it: 


[w]hen we experience music as being expressive of a certain emotion, our experience 
does not consist of two separable components, one being an experience of the bare 
music—the music considered independently of its expressive aspect—and the other 
an experience of the emotion expressed. So the value of music to us is not some kind 
of compound of the values of the two supposed component experiences. (p. 153) 
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This point is important, and it relates back to Scruton’s final criticism of the 
resemblance theory. It will be remembered that Scruton is reluctant to accept a 
version of the theory which states that there is a resemblance between musical 
emotion and human emotion. For he argues that it fails to respect the constraint 
that the expressive content of a piece of music is part of its meaning as music. 
Furthermore, he believes that this constraint can be accommodated only by 
modifying the theory so as to allow that the musical expression of emotion is 
embodied in the music, and not, after all, the same as its non-musical occurrence. 

We can represent the argument that Scruton is advancing as resting on two 
premises: (1) if noticing that a piece of music M expresses emotion E is, or in- 
volves, noticing a resemblance between the character of M and the felt experience 
of E then that is something we can notice without being aesthetically affected. 
(2) It is impossible to detect, or to take in, what music expresses without being 
aesthetically affected. If both (1) and (2) are true, and ‘expression’ is univocal 
between the premises, then the resemblance analysis is refuted. 

Now, it seems that the first premise is true, for there is no reason to suppose 
that noticing a resemblance must affect someone aesthetically. What, though, 
does the second premise mean? This is clarified in an exchange between Budd 
and Scruton, concerning the music of Franck. Budd objects to Scruton’s position 
as follows: 


There is little agreement in musical aesthetics about how the term ‘expression’ and its 
cognates should be used. For some thinkers (notably Roger Scruton), the fact that 
what I have called the basic and minimal sense of the musical expression of emotion 
is not in itself an aesthetic achievement or merit disqualifies it from being properly 
thought of as expression: music that falls under the concept is not expressive of the 
emotional qualities it possesses. But if you consider Cesar Franck’s music to be 
characterized by a factitious religiosity (see Wilfred Mellers, Studies in Contemporary 
Music [London: Dobson, 1947], p- 11), and regard that as a defect in the music, you 
might well say that that is what it is expressive of. (endnote 39, p. 154) 


Budd’s point is that we should allow that music can express something without 
thereby gaining value. Scruton’s response, using the same composer, is to explain 
that being aesthetically affected (which is the necessary upshot of detecting what 
is musically expressed) need not imply that the music is viewed as good. Thus, in 
the context of defending out what he calls the ‘value test’ for a theory of expres- 
sion, he argues as follows: 


‘When we say that a piece of music has ‘expression’, we mean that it invites us into its 
orbit. Expression is intrinsically an object of aesthetic interest. It does not follow that 
expressive works of art are by their nature beautiful or good. The unctuous narcissism 
of the Cesar Franck Piano Quintet is certainly an expressive feature: but not a virtue 
in the work that possesses it. Nevertheless, it is part of the power of this work, that it 
so successfully conveys this somewhat disreputable state of mind. (p. 148) 
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So, the point of Scruton’s ‘value test’ is not to guarantee that musical expres- 
sion must always bestow value on the relevant piece. Rather, it is intended 
to ensure that such expression is ‘an object of aesthetic interest’. But what does 
this constraint really amount to? Scruton claims that it must be part of the power 
of a work that it ‘successfully’ conveys the relevant piece of mind. Now, though, 
serious questions can be raised as to why we should accept the second premise in 
Scruton’s argument. Why is it not possible to hear a piece of music as expressive 
of E without being moved or attracted or interested in the slightest? Indeed, 
it seems a familiar response to some music to notice the emotional expression 
without engagement. It can be said, at least, that such a combination of responses 
in the listener is not so obviously impossible as to rule out Budd’s theory simply 
on the ground that it implies the possibility. If this is right, then Scruton has 
presented no reason for scepticism about Budd’s analysis. Another point is that 
Scruton’s test on expression is so severe that, as will be considered later, it is 
unclear that his own account of expression satisfies it. 

It would not be acceptable for Scruton to defend premise (2) by claiming that 
it is part of the definition of ‘expression’ that grasping what is expressed must 
involve being aesthetically affected. This is not acceptable because it would then 
become an open question whether the musical expression of emotion must be 
part of what Scruton is calling ‘expression’. The suspicion would, then, be that 
‘expression’ is not univocal between the premises. 

Despite the disagreement about the resemblance theory, there is considerable 
agreement between Scruton and Budd about value (if not about the use of the 
term ‘expression’). Thus, both think that music can express emotion, but that it 
is not the sole determinant of musical value. Scruton calls the determinant of 
value ‘expression’ and provides an account of it. It is to this that I now turn. 


VI. SCRUTON’S POSITIVE THEORY OF EXPRESSION 


Scruton introduces his positive theory of expression by asking how it is that 
absolute music can express or contain a state of mind. He accepts that it can, but 
also that many musically educated listeners deny that the value of music lies in 
what it expresses. Scruton acknowledges the attraction of the latter viewpoint and 
so he imposes it as a constraint upon a successful theory that it explain why many 
educated listeners will deny that music has any expressive content and will insist 
instead that its meaning and value lies in its form alone. He sums up (p. 344) the 
‘tentative conclusions’ of his earlier chapters thus: 


1. Music does not represent objects or actions, except at the margin. 

2. Nevertheless music is often meaningful, in the strong sense that there is 
something to be understood in it. 

3. Listening to music is an expression of aesthetic interest, and music is under- 
stood through the aesthetic experience. 
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4. Music is not a language, even if it is like a language in various respects. 
5. The expressive qualities of a work of music form the most important part of 
its content. 


Having set out these conclusions, Scruton formulates some tests which, he 
says, a theory of musical meaning must pass. The first test—the semaphore test— 
is really just a further development of his claim that music is not a language, for 
it tells us that one does not ascribe expressive properties to music by devising 
some code or convention. The second test—the meaning test—tells us that the 
meaning of a piece of music is what we understand when we understand it as 
music. This claim is implicit in the third conclusion mentioned above, and again, 
is implicit in what Budd himself is saying. The third test—the value test—was 
mentioned in our earlier discussion of the relation between expression and value, 
and it tells us that expressive properties are objects of aesthetic interest to the 
person who grasps them. This constraint is implicit in the third and fifth claims. 
Scruton claims also that an acceptance of this test should lead us to distinguish 
expressive properties from the associations they call up. Again, Budd would be 
happy to concede this point. It is plausible to suggest also that he would be pre- 
pared to accept a further implication Scruton draws from the value test, namely, 
that if a work expresses some property, then this is a kind of aesthetic success. 
Finally, Scruton presents the structure test. This test tells us that the expressive 
quality of a musical work is developed through the music, so that the elaboration 
of the musical line is at the same time an elaboration of its content (p. 345). He 
contrasts this position with one according to which expression resides in ‘some 
passing resemblance’. Presumably he has the resemblance theory in mind here. 
However, we have noted that Budd himself, notwithstanding the difficulties it 
creates for him, is committed to accepting this structure test. 

Scruton proceeds then to consider the nature of emotion. He concedes, like 
Budd, that the meaning of music does not lie purely in its emotional content, yet 
he agrees with him that ‘the expression of emotion is a paradigm case of musical 
significance’ (p. 346). What follows is a position which is very similar to that 
recommended by Budd albeit with an added emphasis upon the idea that 
emotions become what they are through the process of their public expression 
(p. 348). 

Next, Scruton turns to the problem of explaining how it is that a piece of music 
can express an emotion whilst lacking the resources for representing objects. His 
positive proposal begins from a discussion of formalism, in particular, the kind 
of formalism adopted by Hanslick.? A formalist, we are told, is someone ‘who 
believes that we understand music in terms of its formal organization—i.e. in 
terms of the balance, order, and architecture which is achieved through tones’. 


7 On the Beautiful in Music (Indianapolis, 1986). 
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Thus, Hanslick describes the essence of music as ‘tonend-bewegte Formen’, 
which Scruton translates as ‘forms moved through tones’. Scruton makes the 
following observation about this formalist description: 


This might seem to confirm the judgment that Hanslick is a formalist, on account of 
the prominence given in the definition to form. But form is mentioned only in the 
context of movement. And this idea of musical movement is an irreducible metaphor, 
which can be explained only through our response to music. It is associated with other 
metaphors—and in particular with the metaphor of life. In hearing the movement in 
music we are hearing life—life conscious of itself; and if, sometimes, we use words 
like ‘expression’ to convey the character of this life, is this not merely a natural exten- 
sion of the metaphor? (p. 353) 


Scruton is making several claims here. First, he is suggesting that the formalist, 
in so far as he goes beyond the realm of mere sounds to that of the music we hear 
in sounds, is already working at a level which presupposes the idea of movement. 
Secondly, he is suggesting that the idea of musical movement is irreducibly meta- 
phorical, and can be understood only in terms of our response to music. Thirdly, 
he is claiming that the idea of musical movement is associated with the metaphor 
of life in the sense that the movement we hear in music involves the idea of life. 
And finally, he concludes that the notion of expression is an extension of the same 
metaphor. 

Now we have seen already that Budd is happy to accept that our experience of 
music presupposes the idea of movement. In this respect, there is a further point 
of agreement between their respective positions. Furthermore, Budd tells us in an 
earlier chapter of his book that artistic value is a ‘sentiment-dependent’ property, 
which ‘is one the idea of which has to be explicated in terms of an affective 
response to the object in which the value is found’ (p. 38). Thus, if he is prepared 
to accept that musical movement can constitute an artistic value, he can agree 
with Scruton that it can be understood only in ‘response-dependent’ terms. By 
contrast, there is no talk of metaphor in Budd’s account. 

We shall return in due course to a discussion of the role of metaphor in 
Scruton’s position. For the moment, though, let us examine in more detail 
his account of our response to music. The clue to his account is contained in 
the claim that music falls within the ‘intentional theatre of our sympathies’. For 
Scruton is going to argue that the response in question is a sympathetic response. 
First, though, he describes what he takes to be a non-musical instance of such a 
response when, for example, we respond to human expression. The example he 
gives is a response to the human expression of fear: 


If you are afraid of a danger, and I too am afraid of it, then our feelings coincide: but 
neither feeling is the work of sympathy. If, however, you are afraid of a danger, and I, 
observing your fear, come to share in it while not being afraid myself, then my fear is 
a sympathetic feeling. (p. 345) 


‘ 
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He then observes that sympathetic emotions are aroused also by imaginary situ- 
ations, in the case of fiction, for example. Finally, he turns to music and suggests 
that it is: 


a response to human life, imagined in the sounds we hear. However, in the absence 
„of representation there is no precise object of sympathy—neitheréin imaginary human 
subject, nor a situation perceived through his eyes. The life in music belongs in the 
` musical process, abstract, indeterminate, unowned except through the act whereby we 
listeners possess it. (p. 355) 


Scruton claims that sympathy is not merely a matter of feeling things, but that 
there are also sympathetic actions and gestures which may arise in response both 
to people and to works of art. He uses dancing as an example of an action where 
one can respond to another’s gestures and he suggests also that we can dance to 
music in the way that we move with other people in a dance. He concludes that: 


Light is cast on the expressive character of music if we see the response of the listener. 
as a kind of latent dancing—a sublimated desire to ‘move with’ the music, and so to 
focus on its moving forms. (p. 357) 


How does all of this contribute to a theory of musical expression? Scruton 
makes the connection by suggesting that the response to music described above is 
such as to satisfy the tests which were set out previously as constraints upon a 
successful theory. First, he claims that the response in question is a response to 
the sounds that we hear when we hear them as music, and that the meaning we 
find therein is inseparable from the aesthetic experience. Thus, the first two tests 
concerning meaning and understanding are satisfied. Second, he suggests that we 
now have the resources for explaining the inseparability of form and content in 
music: 


[t]he experience of musical form is an experience of movements and gestures, 
detached from the material world, and carried through to their musical completion. 
In hearing the content of a piece of music, therefore, we are also hearing the form: 
the life which grows and fulfils itself in tones. (p. 357) 


Scruton then purports to demonstrate how he has satisfied the value test and 
the structure test. The value test is satisfied, he claims, because the response in 
question is an aesthetic response which finds intrinsic value in its object. And the 
structure test is satisfied because when you move to music, ‘your sympathetic 
response moves in parallel to the musical development’. Finally, he turns to the 
questions of why it is that musical people deny the relevance of expressively 
contentful descriptions, and why such descriptions seem to be so inadequate to. 
what we hear when we hear music. In the current exposition of his theory I shall 
ignore that very interesting aspect of his account. 
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In what sense is all of this intended to be a theory of musical expression? 
The beginning of an answer to this question lies in Scruton’s contention that the 
descriptions we impose on music when we describe it as expressive are meta- 
phorical. For Scruton uses this claim in order to clarify the aims of a successful 
theory of musical expression and to rule out certain ways of meeting this end. In 
particular, he tells us that there can be no definition of the term ‘expression’ as 
it is used in an aesthetic context. There can be no such definition because this 
term is used metaphorically in an aesthetic context and cannot be severed from 
the non-metaphorical use upon which it is dependent without undermining the 
metaphor. Thus, and in answer to the question of how we are to comprehend 
the notion of expression, Scruton claims that we must explain the point of such 
a metaphor, and this amounts to ‘explaining the experience it is designed to 
convey’. (p. 353) He concludes therefore that: 


The theory of expression defended in this chapter tends in what recent philosophers 
would call an antirealist direction. Instead of searching for a definition of expression, 
in terms of properties and relations of the expressive object, I have given neither 
necessary, nor sufficient, conditions, nor even criteria in Wittgenstein’s sense, for the 
description of a work as expressive. Rather, I have identified a state of mind—the 
‘recognition of expression’—and its place in the aesthetic experience. The description 
of the work as expressive is an attempt to articulate this state of mind. It is sincerely 
asserted only by the person who has the experience of recognition, and it uses 
metaphors whose point can only be seen by the one who shares, in fact or imagination, 
the experience that they are designed to convey. (p. 367) 


VII. SOME COMMENTS ON SCRUTON 


This summary does not do justice to the overwhelming richness and detail of 
Scruton’s discussion. But one consequence of that richness is that it is not easy to 
determine what the central ideas of Scruton’s account are. Let us begin, then, by 
asking what, according to Scruton, the experience of listening to music is like. 

We hear a collection of sounds, but our perceptual (and emotional) response 
involves an attitude, or a cluster of attitudes, which can be given expression only 
by the employment of metaphors. We hear it as involving, or under the metaphor 
of, melodic movement; but we also hear it as involving, or under the metaphor 
of, human life. We hear the metaphorical lives as having different characters— 
say, lively, or majestic, or austere—and further, react in a sympathetic way to the 
content of these metaphors. A further related response is the sublimated desire 
to move with the metaphorical movement. So, listening to music consists in 
entertaining a teeming succession of metaphors to do with movement, human 
life, and sympathetic reaction. 

Assuming that this is a fair summary, the first question is: is it actually an 
accurate description of the experience of listening to music? This question has 
a number of dimensions. One part of the question is whether all (or virtually 
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all) listeners do have musical experience of this character? Another part of the 
question is whether Scruton has captured the complex richness of metaphors, or 
merely a part of them? A third aspect, though, is whether the description covers 
or captures the overall nature of the musical experience of someone who does 
entertain such metaphors? I want to make a case for saying that the answer to all 
three questions is ‘no’. 

The ground for saying that the answer to the third question is ‘no’ is this: 
let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that I hear the opening movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony under the metaphor of a defiant human life. Now, 
this is presumably an enduring metaphor, present in some way throughout my 
experience of the movement. But in that case it cannot be what differentiates one 
part of the music from another. The presence of the metaphor tells one nothing 
of the complex inventive and developing character of the music, and it is, surely, 
this complex character which determines or yields the value of the music. It is the 
changing and developing complex of sounds which grounds its worth or value. It 
cannot therefore be that the engagement with the metaphors of life (or, indeed, 
any other metaphors of a similar kind) represents more than a small part of 
musical experience, and they cannot be what an account of musical response 
should primarily deal with. Scruton might respond by reminding us that he 
thinks that there is something metaphorical even in the experience of melody, 
harmony, and musical development, and so can claim that the involvement of 
metaphor is total. This view is disputable, but I do not wish to dispute it here. 
However, even if it is true, it does not deflect the criticism that the metaphors of 
life can hardly constitute much of musical experience. 

Further, and this is the answer to the second question, Scruton selects a rather 
limited set of metaphors, with no obvious reason for privileging the ones he 
chooses. If we respond to music by hearing it under metaphors, these surely 
include metaphors to do, for example, with natural occurrences, such as seasons, 
natural features such as storms and sea, and natural objects such as wolves or 
birds, to mention but a few. There is no obvious sense in which the metaphor of 
human life is pre-eminent. Finally, in response to the first question, it should 
be asked what evidence there is that such metaphors are a universal element in 
musical listening. Here I shall mention two things. First, there is the testimony 
of many musically educated listeners that such associations or metaphors are 
not essential to them.* Second, there are surely many pieces of music which are 
engrossing and delightful which invite no such response—I am thinking, for 
example, of virtually every prelude and fugue composed by Bach. It is not at all 
clear that Scruton’s description holds universally. 

Finally, does Scruton’s description of musical experience pass his own value 
test? Scruton seems to require that whatever is identified as what music expresses 


ë Scruton does himself concede this point. 
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must elicit an interest or engagement in the hearer. Central to his account of 
expression are the responses involving metaphor. But there is no guarantee that 
the involvement of a state of mind which requires expression in metaphor be of 
interest to its possessor. There is no more necessity to this than there is necessity 
about being engaged by any old metaphor one happens to notice. Metaphors do 
not have to be interesting! 

We might summarize these criticisms of Scruton’s account by saying that 
fundamentally the analysis of musical experience must be the analysis of the 
experience of music, and not of associated responses. 


VIII. BUDD YET AGAIN 


Before we conclude the assessment of Scruton’s theory of expression, we must 
consider what Budd himself says about our sympathetic response to music. It will 
be remembered that Budd was anxious to stress that there is no single concept of 
musical expression, and to this end he enumerated various ways in which we can 
talk about emotion and the different senses in which something can be said to be 
an expression of emotion. His remarks here serve as a continuation of that 
theme in so far as he is concerned to elucidate further conceptions of the musical 
expression of emotion which, he says, are accretions to the ‘basic and minimal 
concept’ he has elucidated. The conceptions in question involve a variety of 
‘imaginative projects’ which, he tells us, are founded in the perception of a 
likeness between music and feeling, and which give rise to several distinct ways of 
experiencing musical expression (p. 148). So, for example, the music sounding 
like how a certain emotion feels can induce the feeling in you as you ‘set’ yourself 
to resonate with the music. Alternatively, you may imagine the music to be an 
instance of the feeling, where this need not imply that the subject of the feeling 
is anyone in particular other than the ‘imagined persona’ of the music. In this 
latter case, you may be infected by the emotion or you may respond to it 
sympathetically without being so infected (pp. 148-149). Budd proceeds then to 
describe this sympathetic response in more detail, stressing as Scruton does that 
the resultant experience is inseparable from the music which guides and forms it, 
and allowing also that these imaginatively based conceptions of expressive per- 
ception can be generalized to other psychological states and characteristics. 

It is difficult to find anything in what Budd says which is at all incompatible 
with Scruton’s account. Of course, there are differences. For example, Scruton 
places an emphasis upon first-person awareness which is not explicit in Budd, 
and he spends a lot of time stressing the role of expressive perception in the 
education of the emotions. Nevertheless, there is no reason why Budd could 
not concede the significance of the first-person perspective, and it may be that 
some such concession is already implicit in the few remarks he advances about 
imaginative perception. As for the educative role of music, the details are once 
more lacking in Budd’s account. Yet he does go so far as to say that ‘music’s 
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resources can be used to enrich the comparative poverty of the unaided imag- 
ination and to shape and control the development of the imagined emotion, 
bestowing upon it whatever strength, complexity, delicacy and inevitability the 
music possesses’ (pp. 154-155). However, and as noted previously, there is no talk 
of metaphor in Budd’s account, yet it is the presence of metaphor in Scruton’s 


position which is intended to rule out a priori the kind of explanatory strategy 
adopted by Budd. 


IX. AN OPEN-ENDED CONCLUSION 


We are justified in concluding that there are many points of agreement between 
Budd and Scruton with regard to the aims of a successful theory of musical 
expression. But have we really advanced our understanding of the nature of the 
problem it has been our purpose to clarify? To be sure, we have gained a fairly 
clear idea of some of the concepts which demand connection and elucidation 
in the context of presenting a theory, yet the question remains: which of these 
‘theories’, if any, is the correct one? I think that it is an indication of the problem 
here that a straight answer to this question is just not forthcoming. No doubt this 
is due in part to the fact that many of the disagreements between our disputants 
have turned out to be merely verbal—an observation which may lead one to 
conclude that there is little but a knife edge between their respective positions. 
On the other hand, our discussion has revealed also that there appears to be a 
disagreement of substance concerning the issue of resemblance, and perhaps a 
disagreement over the analytical role of metaphor. Whereas Budd believes that we 
can trade upon the notion of resemblance in order to explain music’s expressive 
capacity, Scruton contends that any such explanatory exercise is fundamentally 
misguided. Now Scruton may well be correct to conclude that the notion of 
resemblance is inadequate to the task of providing the requisite explanatory 
work. However, even if we concede this point (and I have argued that we 
should), two more points need to be made. First, it remains unclear whether 
Scruton himself has succeeded in explaining what needs to be explained here, 
what, that is, we as critical reflectors on music want explaining. Part of the 
difficulty stems from the fact that his own ‘theory’ is rather difficult to under- 
stand and to assess. Difficulties pertaining to understanding arise when we 
consider how best to comprehend the explanatory role he wishes to bestow upon 
the concept of metaphor. Why, for example, should the explanations give out at 
precisely this level? Do we not require an explanation of why we adopt these 
particular metaphors when we describe music in expressive terms? And is this 
latter question not the driving force behind Budd’s search for some kind of 
substantive answer? 

Perhaps Scruton would reply that the explanations in question fall outside the 
domain of philosophy, but if this is so, then we need a more careful clarification 
of the bounds of philosophical inquiry. At least, some such exercise is necessary 
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if Scruton is to fend off the accusation that he is involved in a philosophical 
cop-out. Of course, he could say that the explanatory level at which he is working 
is perfectly adequate to the task of solving the problem under consideration, and 
that, pace Budd, there are no residual explanatory gaps that remain to be filled. 
However, it is not obvious that we should accept Scruton’s (metaphorical) char- 
acterization of musical expression, and it is the ineliminability of metaphor in this 
context that is used by Scruton to establish the impossibility of analysis. Indeed, 
it is to be noted that the arguments he runs in favour of the conclusion that 
our descriptions of music are metaphorical rest upon the claim that expressive 
properties implicate our responses in a sense which is not involved when we are 
concerned with non-aesthetic properties. But, this certainly does not tell us what 
questions need answering. 

Second, these authors do not really tell us what concepts need analysing 
either. The main area of conflict between them centres upon Scruton’s criticisms 
of the resemblance theory and it raises the question of what kind of analysis is 
appropriate to the phenomenon of music. Scruton appears here to be rejecting 
the idea that any kind of analysis could be appropriate, but he is more properly 
understood as dismissing the kind of analysis which goes under the heading of an 
analytic reduction. In this respect, we might compare his criticisms of Budd to 
those levelled by G. E. Moore when he accused various philosophers of com- 
mitting a ‘naturalistic fallacy’ in accounts of the nature of value. Furthermore, 
Scruton seems to be implying that the kind of enterprise with which Budd is 
involved is bound to fall foul of this latter kind of objection. In place of reductive 
analysis, Scruton recommends that we acknowledge the irreducikility of music’s 
expressive properties. Now it has been suggested that Scruton may be onto 
something important in his criticisms of the resemblance theory. What is less 
clear, however, is whether Scruton himself has correctly located the place at 
which analysis must terminate. Of course, he spends a lot of time elucidating our 
response to musical expression. Thus, it would be misleading to conclude that his 
plea for irreducibility condemns him to silence. Nevertheless, he does insist upon 
rejecting the question of how those properties are expressed by music, for he 
believes that any such answer is bound to incorporate the errors of reductionism. 
We must ask therefore whether Budd is right to raise this ‘how?’ question, and 
whether Scruton himself needs to answer it if he is to give substance to his 
description of the way in which we can respond to music in terms which are 
suggested by something quite different. 

I suspect that a successful resolution of these questions stands in need of a 
more general metaphilosophical inquiry into the nature and limits of conceptual 
analysis in any area of philosophy. This issue is much too complicated to be re- 
solved here, but it is worth mentioning one important result which has emerged 
from the recent literature in this area, namely, that the enterprise of reductive 
analysis may be entirely inappropriate for those concepts which are of most 
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philosophical significance.’ If this is right, and if it is right also to suppose that the 
concept of musical expression is significant in the required sense, then we shall be 
justified in rejecting those analyses that proceed by explaining away what needs to 
be explained. Of course, this negative result leaves most things unsaid, for it 
remains to be seen what kind of alternative emerges in its place, and how we 
might assess its philosophical value. Our findings here have suggested that both 
Budd and Scruton would be happy to resist some of the errors of reductionism. 
What is less clear, however, is the extent to which they are or should be renounc- 
ing the reductive enterprise per se, and whether it is possible to unify their positive 
theories beyond the point reached by the present enquiry." 


Fiona Ellis, Jesus College, Oxford OX1 3DW, UK. Email: fiona.ellis@virgin.net 


9 See, for example, P. F. Strawson, Analysis and Metaphsysics (Oxford, 1996), ch. 2, for a discussion of 
the distinction between conceptual analysis and connective analysis. 

1° I would like to thank Paul Snowdon, Roger Scruton, and Alan Beggs for discussion of these issues, 
and to acknowledge the influence, present on every page, of David Wiggins’s thinking on 
philosophy and value. 
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AESTHETIC SUPERVENIENCE: 


FOR AND AGAINST 
John E. MacKinnon 


IN GABRIEL Garcia Marquez’s novel, Love in the Time of Cholera, Dr Juvenal Urbino 
is portrayed as a man of fantastic inspiration in his interpretation of tastes and 
smells, a character whose unorthodox insights on specifically culinary matters 
frequently issue in eccentric demands. ‘This meal’, he complains at one point, 
shoving his plate aside, ‘was prepared without love.’ And once, having tasted 
some chamomile tea, he merely sent it back, sneering, ‘this stuff tastes of 
window’. 

As Eva Schaper notes, culinary preferences are commonly contrasted with 
moral and aesthetic judgements, specifically in terms of the extent to which they 
admit the possibility of logical conflict and reason-giving. Moral judgements, 
which admit the possibility of inconsistency and are supported by reasons, differ 
from culinary preferences on both these counts. And while it is, for Schaper, far 
less credible to allege a strict inconsistency between conflicting aesthetic judge- 
ments, they are yet justifiable by an appeal to reasons.” What culinary preferences 
and aesthetic judgements share, then, is the absence of any obvious constraint 


* Gabriel Garcia Marquez, Love in the Time of Cholera, trans. Edith Grossman (New York: Penguin 
Books, 1988), pp. 221-222. 


2 Eva Schaper, ‘The Pleasures of Taste’, in Schaper (ed.), Pleasure, Preference and Value (Cambridge: 
Cambridge U.P., 1983), p. 43. The contrast between aesthetic and culinary, or gustatory, responses 
has a notable philosophical pedigree. See, for instance, David Hume’s essays, ‘The Sceptic’ and ‘Of 
the Standard of Taste’, in Eugene F. Miller (ed.), David Hume: Essays Moral, Political, and Literary 
(Indianapolis, IN: The Liberty Fund, 1985), pp. 163 and 234-235, respectively; Immanuel Kant, 
Critique of Judgement, trans. J. H. Bernard (New York: Hafner Press, 1951), pp. 46-48; and Leo 
Tolstoy, What is Art?, trans. Aylmer Maude (Indianapolis, IN: Bobbs-Merrill, 1960), p. 95. More 
recently, Mary Mothersill has remarked, ‘we think it in order to ask of a novel but not of vanilla ice 
cream, “Yes, it is liked by almost everyone, but is it any good?”’. See her Beauty Restored (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1984), p. 94. See also Philippa Foot, ‘Morality and Art’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. LXI (1970), pp. 8—11; Peter Fuller, ‘Questions of Taste’, in his Images of God: The 
Consolations of Lost Illusions (London: Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press, 1985), pp. 24-35; 
Peter Kivy, Authenticities: Philosophical Reflections on Musical Performance (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 
1995), p. 181; Roger Scruton, The Aesthetics of Architecture (London: Methuen, 1979), ch. 5, especially 
pp. 115-116; Roger A. Shiner, ‘Hume and the Causal Theory of Taste’, Journar of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 54 (1996), pp. 237-249; and Roger A. Shiner, ‘Causes and Tastes: A Response’, Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55 (1997), pp. 320-324. 
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from the demands of logical consistency. They differ, however, on the subject of 
reason-giving, since, unlike the aesthetic case, culinary preferences are not them- 
selves the sort of thing for which reasons can be adduced. I like strawberries, after 
all, simply because I like strawberries. And that I do like them is not the sort of 
point on which I can be challenged. 

And yet, Dr Juvenal Urbino’s culinary opinions would appear to prompt a 
further distinction, say, between culinary preferences on the one hand and culin- 
ary judgements on the other. For he does not simply express displeasure with the 
meal and the cup of tea, but explicitly characterizes them, the implicit claim of 
his respective refusals being not simply that he does not himself happen to have 
the taste for either, but that the meal itself is loveless and that the tea itself tastes 
of boiled window. While culinary preferences are private and impulsive, then, 
judgements of the sort Dr Urbino offers are more ambitious, presuming to 
identify aspects of objects themselves, expressing these in the form of reasons for 
rejecting or enjoying the food or drink in question, and furthermore, expecting 
some measure of assent from others. Thus, we are told that Urbino’s wife and 
servants were surprised when he returned his tea ‘because they had never heard 
of anyone who had drunk boiled window, but when they tried the tea in an effort 
to understand, they understood: it did taste of window’. 

In aesthetics, our concern with the language of attribution is addressed to 
‘a comparable formal curiosity, to the problem, that is, of how an ‘emergent’ 
quality of a work is related to that work’s base properties. According to Frank 
Sibley’s influential distinction, a work owes its aesthetic character, its serenity, 
mournfulness, vigour, or delicacy, somehow, and to some considerable extent, 
to its non-aesthetic features, its colours and textures, its chords and pitches, its 
figures, arrangements, and proportions.* Sibley’s distinction, and the relation of 
dependence it presumes, is commonly regarded as a representative endorsement 
of aesthetic supervenience.’ “That pillar of property realism’, as Jerrold Levinson 
calls it, supervenience aims to fix aesthetic character to some subvenient base, 


3 Marquez, Love in the Time of Cholera, p. 222. For recent philosophical defences of the notion that 
culinary, or gustatory, claims are subject to the same sort of cognitive constraints that aesthetic 
judgements are, see John W. Bender and Richard N. Manning, ‘On Shiner’s ‘Hume and the 
Causal Theory of Taste”, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55 (1997), pp. 317-320; Carolyn 
Korsmeyer, “Taste as Sense and as Sensibility’, Philosophical Topics, vol. 25 (1997), pp. 201—230; 
and Kevin W. Sweeney, ‘Alice’s Discriminating Palate’, Philosophy and Literature, vol. 23 (1999), 
pp. 17-31. 

+ See, for instance, Sibley’s ‘Aesthetic Concepts’, in Cyril Barrett (ed.), Collected Papers in Aesthetics 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965), pp. 61-89, and ‘Aesthetic and Nonaesthetic’, Philosophical Review, 
vol. 74 (1965), Pp. 135-159. 

5 For examples of this standard interpretation of Sibley, see Roger Scruton, Art and Imagination 
(London: Methuen, 1974), chs 3 and 4; Jaegwon Kim, ‘Supervenience and Nomological Incom- 
mensurables’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 15 (1978), p. 149; Roger Shiner, ‘On Giving 
Works of Art a Face’, Philosophy, vol. 53 (1978), p. 323; and Gregory Currie, ‘Supervenience, 
Essentialism and Aesthetic Properties’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 58 (1990), p. 256, n. 7. 
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such that there can be no change in aesthetic character without some corres- 
ponding change across that range of base properties. Thus, if a work is constituted 
in a certain way, it has a determinate character. Whether Sibley himself advocates 
such a view is certainly a question worth asking.” In what follows, however, I 
intend to address the more fundamental issue of whether supervenience itself is a 
credible view. 

With this in mind, I propose to examine Philip Pettit’s defence of the thesis. 
Pettit’s account is especially worth considering not only because it is uncom- 
monly thoughtful and sophisticated, but because it is, one might say, prototypical, 
exhibiting many of the features that have come to count as standard in more 
recent defences of supervenience. As it happens, Pettit’s argument is an express 
rebuttal to a view advocated by Roger Scruton in his book, Art and Imagination. It 
will therefore be useful for us to begin with a brief review of Scruton’s position. 


I 


In Art and Imagination, Scruton develops his ‘affective theory’, an account that 
insists upon the indispensability of first-hand experience to our responses to art.® 
In the course of elaborating this position, he issues a spirited and compelling 
challenge to the supervenience thesis. At the heart of this challenge lies the claim . 
that aesthetic qualities are aspects, not properties, of the works to which they 
are ascribed, and that our ascriptions are guided in turn by standards of ap- 
propriateness, not truth. The consequence of such a view is that one and the same 
work could conceivably sustain the ascription of different, and even conflicting, 
qualities. 

Since different aspects are accounted for in terms of different imaginative ways 
of seeing or hearing, Scruton requires for his purposes a theory of imagination. 
To this end, he distinguishes between two types of utterance, those which say 
something and those which count merely as patterns of sound, as in elocution. 
Even among examples of things said, however, we can further distinguish be- 


Ce” 


tween asserted and unasserted instances. ‘For example’, he writes, ‘“p” occurs 


unasserted in “Suppose that p,” “It is possible that p,” “p implies 7,” and so on’ 
(p. 88). Corresponding to such cases of saying ‘p’ unasserted are analogous mental 


acts, what Scruton refers to as ‘entertaining the proposition that p unasserted’ 


é Jerrold Levinson, ‘Aesthetic Properties, Evaluative Force, and Differences of Sensibility’, in Emily 
Brady and Jerrold Levinson (eds), Aesthetic Concepts: Essays After Sibley (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
forthcoming). 

7 I address this issue in ‘Scruton, Sibley, and Supervenience’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 

vol. 58 (2000), pp. 383-392 and ‘Heroism and Reversal: Sibley on Aesthetic Supervenience’, in 

Brady and Levinson (eds), Aesthetic Concepts: Essays After Sibley. 

Scruton, Art and Imagination, p. 49. Henceforth, all references to this work will be made paren- 

thetically in the text. 
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(p. 88). The assertible content of a proposition remains intact whether the 
proposition itself is asserted or unasserted. In the latter case, one is simply 
indifferent to the proposition’s truth, holding its content ‘before one’s mind’ in 
order to consider or picture some possibility or supposition (p. 88).° 

Imagination counts among those complex thought processes that involve 
entertaining unasserted propositions, thus ensuring that there are cases in which 
aspects are presented but where belief is neither expected nor coerced.” To say 
that imagination involves holding a proposition before one’s mind without com- 
mitting oneself to any belief in it is to say that it ‘goes beyond’ what is believed 
(p. 97). It is ‘something I engage in’ and, as such, amounts to a ‘more elusive 
ability’ than that of simply assenting to propositions (pp. 96, 88)."" But if this 
were the only condition stipulated, our considerations would have to accom- 
modate mere fantasy and whim. Since Scruton is concerned to avoid this, he adds 
a further condition. 

In terms strikingly reminiscent of Max Black’s discussion of metaphor’s 
principal and subsidiary subjects, Scruton notes that imagining ‘is a special case 
of “thinking of x as y”’, comprising a primary and secondary object (p. 98).’ 
If imagination were simply a matter of entertaining descriptions that one is 
unprepared to assert, then it would indeed be reduced to a source of fantasy and 
whim. Accordingly, a standard of appropriateness must be enforced. Just as Black 
argues that in metaphor principal and subsidiary subjects ‘filter’ one another, so 
Scruton maintains that the person who directs his imagination toward some 
object must ‘bring what he says or thinks into relation with the subject’, or, in 
other words, strike a fitting balance between the primary and secondary objects _ 


9 The displacing of truth conditions by acceptance conditions and the notion of entertaining 
propositions unasserted are consistent with Scruton’s later remark that in aesthetic judgement 
‘we aim to achieve the finest possible understanding of how things seem. . . . We see the world as it 
really seems.’ See his ‘Modern Philosophy and the Neglect of Aesthetics’, Times Literary Supplement 
(5 June 1987), p. 616, col. 4. 

Scruton intends that the notion of entertaining unasserted propositions extend to musical examples 
as well. ‘Hearing the sadness in music’, he says, ‘. . . becomes the “unasserted” auditory perception 
of sadness’ (p. 127). 


Of course, perception itself counts as a ‘more elusive ability’ than simple sensation. D. W. Hamlyn, 
for instance, distinguishes perception from sensation on the grounds that the former, unlike the 
latter, requires some interpretative facility. Indeed, he adds, to treat any interpretative enterprise 
merely as the end-product of a process of stimulation is to overlook its status as a ‘mental function’, 
that it is ‘something in which we engage’. See Hamlyn’s The Psychology of Perception (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957; reprint 1979), pp. 94 and 63. My emphasis. Admitting that per- 
ceptual experience ‘involves genuine interpretation’, however, Scruton nevertheless insists that 
these are cases not so much of ‘seeing as’ as ‘taking for’ (p. 115). 

12 Max Black, ‘Metaphor’, in Joseph Margolis (ed.), Philosophy Looks at the Arts, 3rd edn (Philadelphia: 
Temple U.P., 1987), pp. 535-552. Black speaks of subjects, Scruton of objects. One is reminded of 
Nelson Goodman’s remark that a ‘quirk of language’ makes our talk of objects and subjects 
virtually interchangeable. See his Languages of Art, 2nd edn (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1976), p. $, 
n. 2. 
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of his unasserted proposition (p. 98). This expresses the demand that, in 
imagining, ‘our thoughts . . . be entertained because of their appropriateness’ 
(p. 98). And yet, how are we to determine in particular cases whether an image 
that we have, an aspect that we discern, and a quality that we subsequently ascribe 
are appropriate? 

According to Scruton, since rationality is inherent in imaginative activity, ‘it is 
natural that why-questions should be in place’ whenever someone tries to direct 
our attention to an aspect (p. 98). Indeed, a person can be said to imagine 
something only ‘to the extent that he can give an account’ of that thing, an 
account that takes the form of ‘giving reasons why’ he identified the aspect that 
he did, ‘not reasons why he believed (asserted) it’ (pp. 97, 99). This demand 
for public expression of imaginative experience prevents Scruton’s account 
from reducing to impoverished phenomenology. It also ensures that, though an 
indefinite range of aspects can be discerned in, and an indefinite range of qualities 
ascribed to, a work, not just anything will do. 

‘If we wish to know what an image is’, Scruton says, ‘we must ask, “What is it 
about another that enables us to say of him that he has images?”’ (p. 94). Later, he 
answers this by presenting an example of two people, one who hears a melody, 
the other who does not. The difference between them, says Scruton, must lie in 
what he calls ‘the background of “musical [or, more broadly, critical] behaviour”’ 
(p. 182). Thus, the principal criteria by means of which we confirm that a person 
is having an image or picturing something are verbal, comprising description 
and comparison, and supplemented by drawing, pointing, and so on. Importantly, 
though, a person who describes a visual image of X will do so ‘in terms that are 
equally appropriate to the experience of seeing X’ (p. 104; my emphasis). Indeed, 
giving an account is particularly crucial as a means of the critic’s prompting in others 
a first-hand experience of some aspect or aspects of a work, to see what he sees. 

While ‘thought is a necessary part of imagery’, then, ‘it cannot be the whole of 
it’ (p. 103). In addition, an ‘experiential component’ or ‘sensory aspect’ is required 
(pp. 103, 117). In fact, Scruton describes the experience of ‘seeing as’ as ‘the 
sensory embodiment’ of thought, the experience of seeing some x as y (p. 117)."5 


3 Arnold Isenberg discusses this relation in terms of ‘resemblance in difference’. Citing Aristotle, he 
notes that metaphor involves establishing ‘the right kind and degree of resemblance between 
objects sufficiently different and neither more nor less so’. See Isenberg’s ‘On Defining Metaphor’, 
in William Callaghan et al. (eds), Aesthetics and the Theory of Criticism: Selected Essays of Arnold Isenberg 
(Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1973), p. 111. 

* Although Black never explicitly invokes the notion of appropriateness, he can at least be said to 
gesture toward it when he remarks that those characteristics of the principal sutject which can be 
interpreted ‘without undue strain’ in terms of the characteristics of the subsidizry subject will be 
‘rendered prominent’, while those which cannot will be ‘pushed into the background’. See Black, 
‘Metaphor’, p. 545. 

3 Whatever differences there may be between imagery and ‘seeing as’ are negligible. Scruton’s 
considered view seems simply to be that ‘seeing as’ has a ‘wider use’ (p. 113). Concerning the 
phrase, ‘the sensory embodiment of thought’, compare his later reference to the ‘thought- 
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On this view, aesthetic experience is a way of perceiving that clearly must be 
undergone. Thinking of something, Scruton writes, ‘extends no further than the 
ability to give an account of an object’ (p. 105). Such an account will amount to 
a rehearsal of that object’s features, but no matter how exhaustive the descrip- 
tion, it can only fail to evoke the properties of duration and intensity that are 
demanded of imagining. In aesthetic appreciation, he insists, ‘understanding 
comes to rest in an “experience”, and not in a mere hypothesis or paraphrase’ 
(p. 181). 

The experience in question will be of aspects newly revealed in, or freshly 
appreciated of, a work. And what is striking in the case of aspects, he maintains, is 
that ‘different emergent “properties” can depend on precisely the same set of 
“first order” properties’ (p. 36). Concerning the Jastrow figure that Wittgenstein 
discusses, he adds that ‘the duck aspect and the rabbit aspect are not the same 
aspect, even though they depend on the same observable shapes’ (p. 36). In 
the aesthetic case, then, the same set of non-aesthetic, or first order, features can, 
by analogy, support different ascriptions. Of course, it is hardly controversial that 
a work of art can be characterized at once as, say, sad, subtle, and bland. But 
Scruton’s intention in invoking the analogy is not so much to establish that the 
same marks on a page can be seen as a duck and a rabbit, but that those marks can 
be seen as a duck and not a duck. Here, the parallel aesthetic case would be of 
a work that is characterized at once as sad and joyful, subtle and brash, bland 
and dynamic. It is this latter kind of case that raises critical difficulties for the 
supervenience claim. 


II 


In his article, ‘The Possibility of Aesthetic Realism’, Philip Pettit grants both the 
non-aesthetic/aesthetic distinction and the supervenient character of the relation 
between them. He argues that ‘if a characterisation applies to one work, then 
it applies to any which . . . is observationally indistinguishable from that work; 
there is no possibility of an unobservable difference affecting how the works are 
respectively characterised’..? Now, this remark is clearly antagonistic to the 
affective theory advanced by Scruton, given his emphasis on the richly varied, 
though by no means wholly unconstrained, interpretations to which perceptually 
indistinguishable objects are open. For Pettit, the supervenience claim ensures 
the fixing of aesthetic characterizations, so as to heighten the prospects for 


impregnated perceptions’ that lie at the heart of our understanding of art (p. 181). 

‘I would say’, writes Marcia Cavell, ‘that unless one feels something like remorse—some species of 

pain—one cannot claim “to know” that he has wronged another. And something comparable is 

undoubtedly true of the claim ... to have “understood” a work of art.’ See Cavell’s ‘Critical 

Dialogue’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), p. 350. 

‘7 Philip Pettit, ‘The Possibility of Aesthetic Realism’, in Schaper (ed.), Pleasure, Preference and Value, 
p. 18. Henceforth, all references to Pettit’s article will be made parenthetically in the text. 
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such that there can be no change in aesthetic character without some corres- 
ponding change across that range of base properties. Thus, if a work is constituted 
in a certain way, it has a determinate character. Whether Sibley himself advocates 
such a view is certainly a question worth asking.” In what follows, however, I 
intend to address the more fundamental issue of whether supervenience itself is a 
credible view. 

With this in mind, I propose to examine Philip Pettit’s defence of the thesis. 
Pettit’s account is especially worth considering not only because it is uncom- 
monly thoughtful and sophisticated, but because it is, one might say, prototypical, 
exhibiting many of the features that have come to count as standard in more 
recent defences of supervenience. As it happens, Pettit’s argument is an express 
rebuttal to a view advocated by Roger Scruton in his book, Art and Imagination. It 
will therefore be useful for us to begin with a brief review of Scruton’s position. 


I 


In Art and Imagination, Scruton develops his ‘affective theory’, an account that 
insists upon the indispensability of first-hand experience to our responses to art.$ 
In the course of elaborating this position, he issues a spirited and compelling 
challenge to the supervenience thesis. At the heart of this challenge lies the claim 
that aesthetic qualities are aspects, not properties, of the works to which they 
are ascribed, and that our ascriptions are guided in turn by standards of ap- 
propriateness, not truth. The consequence of such a view is that one and the same 
work could conceivably sustain the ascription of different, and even conflicting, 
qualities. 

Since different aspects are accounted for in terms of different imaginative ways 
of seeing or hearing, Scruton requires for his purposes a theory of imagination. 
To this end, he distinguishes between two types of utterance, those which say 
something and those which count merely as patterns of sound, as in elocution. 
Even among examples of things said, however, we can further distinguish be- 


CK» 


tween asserted and unasserted instances. ‘For example’, he writes, ‘“p” occurs 
unasserted in “Suppose that p,” “It is possible that p,” “p implies q,” and so on’ 
(p. 88). Corresponding to such cases of saying ‘p’ unasserted are analogous mental 


acts, what Scruton refers to as ‘entertaining the proposition that p unasserted’ 


Jerrold Levinson, ‘Aesthetic Properties, Evaluative Force, and Differences of Sensibility’, in Emily 
Brady and Jerrold Levinson (eds), Aesthetic Concepts: Essays After Sibley (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
forthcoming). 

7 Taddress this issue in ‘Scruton, Sibley, and Supervenience’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
vol. 58 (2000), pp. 383-392 and ‘Heroism and Reversal: Sibley on Aesthetic Supervenience’, in 
Brady and Levinson (eds), Aesthetic Concepts: Essays After Sibley. 

Scruton, Art and Imagination, p. 49. Henceforth, all references to this work will be made paren- 
thetically in the text. 
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(p. 88). The assertible content of a proposition remains intact whether the 
proposition itself is asserted or unasserted. In the latter case, one is simply 
indifferent to the proposition’s truth, holding its content ‘before one’s mind’ in 
order to consider or picture some possibility or supposition (p. 88).° 

Imagination counts among those complex thought processes that involve 
entertaining unasserted propositions, thus ensuring that there are cases in which 
aspects are presented but where belief is neither expected nor coerced.” To say 
that imagination involves holding a proposition before one’s mind without com- 
mitting oneself to any belief in it is to say that it ‘goes beyond’ what is believed 
(p. 97). It is ‘something I engage in’ and, as such, amounts to a ‘more elusive 
ability’ than that of simply assenting to propositions (pp. 96, 88)."* But if this 
were the only condition stipulated, our considerations would have to accom- 
modate mere fantasy and whim. Since Scruton is concerned to avoid this, he adds 
a further condition. 

In terms strikingly reminiscent of Max Black’s discussion of metaphor’s 
principal and subsidiary subjects, Scruton notes that imagining ‘is a special case 
of “thinking of x as y”’, comprising a primary and secondary object (p. 98). 
If imagination were simply a matter of entertaining descriptions that one is 
unprepared to assert, then it would indeed be reduced to a source of fantasy and 
whim. Accordingly, a standard of appropriateness must be enforced. Just as Black 
argues that in metaphor principal and subsidiary subjects ‘filter’ one another, so 
Scruton maintains that the person who directs his imagination toward some 
object must ‘bring what he says or thinks into relation with the subject’, or, in 
other words, strike a fitting balance between the primary and secondary objects 


9 The displacing of truth conditions by acceptance conditions and the notion of entertaining 
propositions unasserted are consistent with Scruton’s later remark that in aesthetic judgement 
‘we aim to achieve the finest possible understanding of how things seem. . . . We see the world as it 
really seems.’ See his ‘Modern Philosophy and the Neglect of Aesthetics’, Times Literary SEPINE 
(s June 1987), p. 616, col. 4. 

Scruton intends that the notion of entertaining unasserted propositions extend to musical examples 
as well. ‘Hearing the sadness in music’, he says, ‘. . . becomes the “unasserted” auditory perception 
of sadness’ (p. 127). ’ 


Of course, perception itself counts as a ‘more elusive ability’ than simple sensation. D. W. Hamlyn, 
for instance, distinguishes perception from sensation on the grounds that the former, unlike the 
latter, requires some interpretative facility. Indeed, he adds, to treat any interpretative enterprise 
merely as the end-product of a process of stimulation 1s to overlook its status as a ‘mental function’, 
that it is ‘something in which we engage’. See Hamlyn’s The Psychology of Perception (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957; reprint 1979), pp. 94 and 63. My emphasis. Admitting that per- ` 
ceptual experience ‘involves genuine interpretation’, however, Scruton nevertheless insists that 
these are cases not so much of ‘seeing as’ as ‘taking for’ (p. 115). . 

2 Max Black, ‘Metaphor’, in Joseph Margolis (ed.), Philosophy Looks at the Arts, 3rd edn (Philadelphia: 
Temple U.P., 1987), pp. 535-552. Black speaks of subjects, Scruton of objects. One is reminded of 
Nelson Goodman’s remark that a ‘quirk of language’ makes’ our talk of objects and subjects - 
virtually interchangeable. See his Languages of Art, 2nd edn (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1976), p. $, 
n. 2. 
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of his unasserted proposition (p. 98). This expresses the-demand that, in 
imagining, ‘our thoughts . . . be entertained because of their appropriateness’ 
(p. 98)."* And yet, how are we to determine in particular cases whether an image 
that we have, an aspect that we discern, and a quality that we subsequently ascribe 
are appropriate? 

According to Scruton, since rationality is inherent in imaginative activity, ‘it is 
. natural that why-questions should be in place’ whenever someone tries to direct 
our attention to an aspect (p. 98). Indeed, a person can be said to imagine 
something only ‘to the extent that he can give an account’ of that thing, an 
account that takes the form of ‘giving reasons why’ he identified the aspect that 
he did, ‘not reasons why he believed (asserted) it’ (pp. 97, 99). This demand 
for public expression of imaginative experience prevents Scruton’s account 
from reducing to impoverished phenomenology. It also ensures that, though an 
indefinite range of aspects can be discerned in, and an indefinite range of qualities 
ascribed to, a work, not just anything will do. E 

‘If we wish to know what an image is’, Scruton says, ‘we must ask, “What is it 
about another that enables us to say of him that he has images?”’ (p. 94). Later, he 
answers this by presenting an example of two people, one who hears a melody, 
the other who does not. The difference between them, says Scruton, must lie in 
what he calls ‘the background of “musical [or, more broadly, critical] behaviour”’ 
(p. 182). Thus, the principal criteria by means of:which we confirm that a person 
is having an image or picturing something are verbal, comprising description 
and comparison, and supplemented by drawing, pointing, and so on. Importantly, 
though, a person who describes a visual image of X will do so ‘in terms that are 
equally appropriate to the experience of seeing X’ (p. 104; my emphasis). Indeed, 
giving an account is particularly crucial as a means of the critic’s prompting in others 
a first-hand experience of some aspect or aspects of a work, to see what he sees. 

While ‘thought is a necessary part of imagery’, then, ‘it cannot be the whole of 
it’ (p. 103). In addition, an ‘experiential component’ or ‘sensory aspect’ is required 
(pp. 103, 117). In fact, Scruton describes the experience of ‘seeing as’ as ‘the 
sensory embodiment’ of thought, the experience of seeing some x as y (p. 117).'5 


3 Arnold Isenberg discusses this relation in terms of ‘resemblance in difference’. Citing Aristotle, he 
notes that metaphor involves establishing ‘the right kind and degree of resemblance between 
objects sufficiently different and neither more nor less so’. See Isenberg’s ‘On Defining Metaphor’, 
in William Callaghan et al. (eds), Aesthetics and the Theory of Criticism: Selected Essays of Arnold Isenberg 
(Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1973), p. 111. 

% Although Black never explicitly invokes the notion of appropriateness, he can at least be said to 
gesture toward it when he remarks that those characteristics of the principal subject which can be 
interpreted ‘without undue strain’ in terms of the characteristics of the subsidiary subject will be 
‘rendered prominent’, while those which cannot will be ‘pushed into the background’. See Black, 
‘Metaphor’, p. 545. 

1$. Whatever differences there may be between imagery and ‘seeing as’ are negligible. Scruton’s 
© considered view seems simply to be that ‘seeing as’ has a ‘wider use’ (p. 13). Concerning the 
phrase, ‘the sensory embodiment of thought’, compare his later reference to the ‘thought- 
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On this view, aesthetic experience is a way of perceiving that clearly must be 
undergone. Thinking of something, Scruton writes, ‘extends no further than the. - 
ability to give an account of an object’ (p. 105). Such an account will amount to 
a rehearsal of that object’s features, but no matter how exhaustive the descrip- `- 
„tion, it can only fail to evoke the properties of duration and intensity that are 
demanded of imagining. In aesthetic appreciation, he insists, ‘understanding 
comes to rest in an “experience”, and not in a mere hypothesis or paraphrase’ 
(p. 181). ' 

The experience in question will be of aspects newly revealed in, or freshly 
appreciated of, a work. And what is striking in the case of aspects, he maintains, is ` 
that ‘different emergent “properties” can depend on precisely the same set of 
“first order” properties’ (p. 36). Concerning the Jastrow figure that Wittgenstein 
discusses, he adds that ‘the duck aspect and the rabbit aspect are not the same 
aspect, even though they depend on the same observable shapes’ (p. 36). In 
the aesthetic case, then, the same set of non-aesthetic, or first order, features can, 
by analogy, support different ascriptions. Of course, it is hardly controversial that 
a work of art can be characterized at once as, say, sad, subtle, and bland. But 
Scruton’s intention in invoking the analogy is not so much to establish that the 
same marks on a page can be seen as a duck and a rabbit, but that those marks can 
be seen as a duck and not a duck. Here, the parallel aesthetic case would be of 
a work that is characterized at once as sad and joyful, subtle and brash, bland 
and dynamic. It is this latter kind of case that raises critical difficulties for the 
supervenience claim. 


II 


In his article, “The Possibility of Aesthetic Realism’, Philip Pettit grants both the 
non-aesthetic/aesthetic distinction and the supervenient character of the relation 
between them. He argues that ‘if a characterisation applies to one work, then 
it applies to any which . . . is observationally indistinguishable from that work; 
there is no possibility of an unobservable difference affecting how the works are 
respectively characterised’.'? Now, this remark is clearly antagonistic to the 
affective theory advanced by Scruton, given his emphasis on the richly varied, 
though by no means wholly unconstrained, interpretations to which perceptually 
indistinguishable objects are open. For Pettit, the supervenience claim ensures 
the fixing of aesthetic characterizations, so as to heighten the prospects for 


impregnated perceptions’ that lie at the heart of our understanding of art (p. 181). 

‘I would say’, writes Marcia Cavell, ‘that unless one feels something like remorse—some species of 

pain—one cannot claim “to know” that he has wronged another. And something comparable is 

undoubtedly true of the claim . . . to have “understood” a work of art.’ See Cavell’s ‘Critical 

Dialogue’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), p. 350. 

7 Philip Pettit, ‘The Possibility of Aesthetic Realism’, in Schaper (ed.), Pleasure, Preference and Value, 
p. 18. Henceforth, all references to Pettit’s article will be made parenthetically in the text. 
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aesthetic realism. We will recall that, for Scruton, characterizing works or objects 
‘aesthetically involves entertaining propositions unasserted and that, accordingly, 
acceptance, rather than truth, conditions apply, conditions that are affirmed in 
first-hand experience and recorded in critical behaviour. Not surprisingly, then, 

"Pettit suggests that to regard aesthetic characterizations realistically is to construe 
judgements as assertions, where assertions are understood as utterances that are ` 
capable of being true and false." 

- According to Pettit, the realist claim operates at two levels. At the first level, 
it amounts to the belief that aesthetic characterizations, ‘under their standard - 
interpretation, . . . come out as assertions’, and furthermore, that such standard 
assertoric interpretations are ‘unobjectionable’ (p. 20). At the second level, mean- 
while, it simply requires a strengthening of this view, to the effect that the 
assertions in question are indeed ‘strict and genuine’, that they ‘have truth-value 
in the most substantial sense of that term’ (p. 22). Pettit claims that the ‘most 
plausible threat to aesthetic realism comes at this second level of debate’ (p. 23). 
Take the formula, ‘S is true if and only if p’, where S is an assertion expressing 
an aesthetic characterization and p a declarative sentence detailing the conditions 
for that assertion’s being true. According to the opponent of aesthetic realism, 
S cannot count as an assertion of a strict and genuine kind since appropriate 
evidence for both S and p will yet leave room ‘for the speaker’s sincerely failing to 
assent’ (p. 23). In other words, treating aesthetic characterizations as assertions 
fails to account for what he takes to be the indispensable first-handedness of aes- 
thetic experience. Pettit rightly associates this anti-realist position with Scruton. 

For Scruton, the requirement of first-hand experience confirms the funda- 
mentally perceptual nature of aesthetic judgement, a nature that Pettit himself 
is not concerned to challenge. Aesthetic characterizations, he says, are not only 
essentially perceptual, but also perceptually elusive. These joint features of 
judgement serve to reframe the anti-realist challenge to the claim that aesthetic 
characterizations are assertions in a strict and genuine sense. For to point to the 
insufficiency of relevant evidence to ensure sincere assent is simply to suggest 
that readily perceivable non-aesthetic features are not enough to ensure that the 
aesthetic character of a work will not elude us. Sensory reports in general, Pettit 
claims, including colour and non-aesthetic characterizations, allow ‘a testimonial 
title to knowledge’ and admit of ‘ready perceptual adjudication’ (p. 28). Since 
aesthetic characterizations proceed from first-hand perception, however, they 
cannot be assented to in the way that we assent to a trusted friend’s report that, 
say, an object is red or that a poem contains five stanzas. Testimony gives one 
access to facts such as these, whereas one can assent to judgements concerning an 


18 Pettit refers to ‘the distinctively assertoric mark’ of committing someone who utters an aesthetic 
characterization to ‘a particular line of action, linguistic and non-linguistic’ (p. 21). And yet, 
Scruton, who denies that aesthetic characterizations are assertions, nonetheless insists that they are 
supported by ‘behaviour’, or ‘a particular line of action’, as Pettit prefers. 
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object’s aesthetic character only by seeing for oneself. At the same time, fully 
functioning perceptual equipment, optimal perceptual conditions, and unwaver- 
ing attention to detail are not enough to secure the perceptual experience 
required. According to Pettit, although the characterization in such cases ‘is said 
to be determined by nothing more than what is seen, all that is seen is insufficient 
to produce recognition . ..’ (p. 27). 

If, according to the aesthetic realist, the purpose of aesthetic characterizations 
is to direct us toward real properties of the works they characterize, how is he to 
account, in a way consistent with his realism, for what Pettit calls ‘the rather 
unusual nature of those properties’ (p. 27)? How is he to explain, that is, the 
essentially perceptual yet perceptually elusive character of those properties? 
Where regular sensory properties like colour are concerned, the issues of posses- 
sion and of rightness of judgement concerning that possession are determined 
relative to a manner of presentation that is accepted as standard. This involves, 
for instance, the normal functioning of perceptual equipment and normal con- 
ditions of illumination, where what is to count as normal can be confirmed by 
independent and relatively straightforward tests. Can a comparable standard 
presentation be determined in the aesthetic case? Pettit is confident that it can. 

The notion of standard presentation details the conditions under which one is 
able to discern the normal appearance of an object. For the realist, an aesthetic 
characterization must be linked with a condition that plays the role in relation to 
it that standard presentation plays in relation to X is red’. Thus, he must look 
for a conditional of the form, ‘X is sad [or joyful or wooden or tepid] if and only 
if X is such that it looks or sounds sad [or joyful or wooden or tepid] under 
circumstance C’. Here too, of course, the familiar conditions of functioning per- 
ceptual equipment and favourable perceptual conditions obtain, but some further 
condition is required. According to Pettit, this further condition must satisfy 
two constraints. First, it must be non-testimonial, or direct, in order to capture 
the essentially perceptual nature of aesthetic judgement. And second, it must be 
‘appropriately problematic’, in order to capture its perceptually elusive nature 
(p. 30). For Pettit, these constraints are satisfied and the further condition 
fulfilled by the notion of an appropriate reference class in the context of which 
the work in question is assessed. It is against the background of such a class that 
relevant contrasts are determined and the aesthetic character of a work revealed. 
Indeed, Pettit claims that ‘for any property which an object can display in 
perception, the object displays that property only in so far as it is positioned in an 
appropriate class: that is, only in so far as the perceiver knows what the relevant 
contrasts are’ (pp. 30-31). This ‘aesthetic positioning’, then, can be said to ensure 
that a given work is ‘fixed within an appropriate system of reference’ (pp. 31 and 
32; my emphasis). 

The fixing of an aesthetic characterization against the background of an ap- 
propriate reference class would appear to confirm the realist’s position. And yet, 
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it is not at all clear what we are to make of Pettit’s remarks on these matters. He 
claims that whereas determining the relevant contrasts for an ordinary sensory 
property like redness involves ‘reference to something given once and for all’ and 
requires in turn ‘only normal information and memory’, aesthetic positioning 
involves ‘reference to something which may change from case to case’ and there- 
fore requires imagination (p. 31). Later, he adds that aesthetic characterization 
proceeds from putting a given work ‘imaginatively through various positionings’ 
(p. 33). Now, this sounds suspiciously like Scruton, the arch-anti-realist.? So 
too does Pettit’s remark that, as a reference class changes in membership, ‘the 
positioning changes, and as the positioning changes, the property in question may 
come into, or go out of, view’ (p. 32). Aesthetic judgement, that is, is more a 
matter of ‘seeing’ than seeing, of perceiving aspects as opposed to identifying 
properties. Indeed, he claims that if we were asked whether an object sustains a 
particular aesthetic characterization, ‘it is almost always in place to say that the 
answer depends on what the object is compared with’ (p. 32). The realist in Pettit 
wants to claim that, once standard presentation is assured and appropriate 
positioning achieved, aesthetic characterizations are fixed. However, there is 
ample evidence of an anti-realist strain as well, according to which character- 
izations are contingent upon context. On this view, context consists in that 
reference class against the background of which a work is considered. But the 
membership of this class can change and, therewith, the characterization itself.” 
When Pettit suggests that we consider a work of art in light of various pos- 
itionings, he intends either that we come to perceive its manifold aspects and 
characterize it, in turn, variously or that we use those positionings as refining 
stages in an effort ultimately to arrive at a correct, and stable, characterization. 
Only the latter is consistent with the realist’s conception of aesthetic judgement. 
It is an option, however, about which Pettit seems uncertain. 

The notions of reference classes and aesthetic positioning were introduced, 
remember, by way of suggesting a condition for the framing of aesthetic charac- 
terizations parallel to that imposed by standard presentation in the framing of 
ordinary sensory judgements.” Pettit’s assumption is that in serving that parallel 


*° Scruton is an ‘arch-anti-realist’, of course, only on Pettit’s terms, or those of any other proponent 
of aesthetic supervenience. There is no inconsistency, however, in defending aesthetic realism 
while at once discrediting aesthetic supervenience. For an example of 2 pro-realist, anti- 
supervenience position, see Marcia Muelder Eaton, ‘Intention, Supervenience, and Aesthetic 
Realism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38 (1998), especially pp. 288-292. 

2 In fact, Pettit claims that ‘properties for which there is a normalised reference class will naturally 

fail to be essentially perceptual or perceptually elusive’ (p. 34, n. 21). It is precisely because colours 

do have a normalized reference class that they cannot count as aesthetic qualities. Clearly, 

‘normalised’ here means fixed, stable, determinate. To the extent that 2 quality is aesthetic, then, its 

reference class cannot be fixed. But if aesthetic character is contingent upon reference class, then 

neither can that character be fixed. 


For other such efforts, see Kendall Walton, ‘Categories of Art’, in Joseph Margolis (ed.), Philosophy 
Looks at the Arts, pp. 53-79; Mark Sagoff, ‘Historical Authenticity’, Erkenntnis, vol. 12 (1978), 
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function aesthetic positioning will confirm the realist claim. But can it succeed 
in this while at once satisfying the dual constraints that he imposes, namely, 
that characterizations, duly positioned, remain essentially perceptual (non- 
testimonial) and yet perceptually elusive (appropriately problematic)? That 
aesthetic positioning can satisfy these constraints, Pettit is certain. After all, we 
require imagination to position a work, and that is necessarily first-hand. At the 
same time, he observes, ‘[t]here is no access to the positioning parallel to the 
access which we have to standard presentation’ (p. 33). In other words, aesthetic 
character, as revealed by appropriate positioning, remains elusive in a way that 
ordinary sensory features, as revealed by standard presentation, do not. 

Now, to the extent that aesthetic positioning imposes limitations on 
prospective characterizations in the way that standard presentation delimits 
ordinary sensory judgements, it seems a promising development for the realist 
position. At the same time, however, it confirms the ineradicably perceptual 
nature of aesthetic judgement, and thereby constitutes a threat. In denying that 
aesthetic characterizations are, strictly speaking, assertions, the anti-realist insists 
that one can acknowledge supporting evidence and yet fail sincerely to assent to 
a particular judgement. As long as aesthetic character remains fundamentally 
elusive, however, the possibility, even likelihood, of withholding sincere assent 
persists. As Pettit himself writes, ‘[t]here are tests for whether a picture is 
standardly presented, but not for whether it is suitably positioned’ (pp. 33-34). 
Therefore, ‘it is unsurprising that some observers will look and look at a picture 
and yet fail to come to a point where they can sincerely assent . . . to an aesthetic 
characterisation which we find totally compelling’ (p. 34). 

It appears, then, that an anti-realist, like Scruton, could embrace Pettit’s 
account ‘without embarrassment’(p. 34). However, Pettit himself is convinced 
that more searching considerations will establish insurmountable differences 
between the two. Once again, these considerations focus on constraints. We know 
that, for Pettit, the reference class of a particular work or feature of that work is 
not ‘normalized’, that it is subject to change and that, indeed, that work or feature 
can be ‘positioned at once in many different reference classes’ (p. 32). If aesthetic 
characterization is contingent upon such positioning, and if that positioning is 
virtually unconstrained, then characterization itself is bound to be unconstrained. 
It is this lack of fixity, Pettit supposes, that the anti-realist finds so attractive. If 
prospective aesthetic positionings are utterly unconstrained, then it is possible 
both that every work of art will have every aesthetic quality and that among 
those will be qualities that are directly opposed to one another. On such a view, 
since characterizations cannot nullify one another, they can scarcely be said to 


pp. 83-93; Anthony Savile, The Test of Time: An Essay in Philosophical Aesthetics (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1982), ch. 4; and Jerrold Levinson, ‘Aesthetic Supervenience’, Southern Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 22 (1984), pp. 93—110. 
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engage with the notion of truth and, therefore, clearly cannot count as genuine 
assertions. 

At the same time, one need not be so thoroughgoing a sceptic as this to 
challenge the realist position. For one can dismiss as bizarre and untenable any 
number of characterizations and yet still be willing to allow the possibility 
of different, even conflicting, ascriptions. According to Pettit, however, aesthetic 
positioning can count as ‘deviant’ even if it is not an expression of scepticism 
(p. 35). In order to discourage such deviance, he imposes two further constraints. 
First, aesthetic positionings must be ‘holistic’ (p. 35). In other words, positioning 
must be consistent with the artistic category to which a work belongs as well as all 
relevant art-historical considerations. The influence of these variables, says Pettit, 
is ‘interactive’, such that ‘for a given kind of property certain reference classes will 
be inappropriate, certain positionings wrong’ (p. 35). Beyond this, however, 
operates a further ‘humanistic’, or broadly intentional, constraint, according 
to which certain beliefs and desires are presupposed. For instance, works are 
positioned and characterizations framed in accordance with the assumption 
that they are conscious creations, rather than random occurrences, and that they 
are intended to exploit knowledge and symbolic orders that are shared by the 
executing artist and his audience. 

What ought to be plain is that, in spite of these further specifications, there is 
little to distinguish Pettit’s account from Scruton’s. Pettit’s most obvious purpose 
in introducing holistic and humanistic constraints is to distinguish between 
acceptable and deviant positioning. As he himself says, it is to ensure that 
aesthetic characterization does not degenerate ‘into an occasion for the play of 
whim and fancy’ (p. 36). But as we are aware, Scruton is concerned about this 
same degeneration, and makes provision for it.” In language almost identical to 
Pettit’s, in fact, Scruton insists upon a distinction between imagination on the one 
hand and whim and fantasy on the other, claiming that only in the former case 
is an appropriate relation established between the imagination’s primary and 
secondary subjects.” We can reach one of two conclusions. Either Scruton is a 


= When Pettit refers to the affective response that lies at the heart of Scruton’s theory as a ‘visitation 
of feeling’ and a ‘non-cognitive flush’, it seems like mere mischief on his part (pp. 23 and 26). 
For we know not only that Scruton distinguishes between imagination and whim, but that he 
repeatedly invokes the standard of appropriateness and goes to great pains to locate aesthetic 
experience firmly within the realm of thought. He is also determined to distance himself from the 
arousal theory. See, for instance, pp. 20, 47, 48, 71, 77, and 246. Susan Haack’s distinction between 
imagination and the imaginary might also be useful here. See her ‘Staying for an Answer: The 
Untidy Process of Groping for Truth’, Times Literary Supplement (9 July 1999), p. 13, col. 1. 

3 Compare Arthur Danto, who distinguishes between those ‘metamorphoses’ of imagination that 
illuminate their subject and those that count as ‘mere conceptual extravagance or Gothic 
excrescence’. Failure to insist upon this distinction, he says, would reduce interpretation to 
something akin to simply ‘seeing faces in clouds’. See Danto’s The Transfiguration of the Commonplace 
(Cambridge, MA.: Harvard U.P., 1981), pp. 129-130. Anthony Savile frames this issue in a 
particularly helpful way. We have determined that the nature of aesthetic judgement is primarily 
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realist, since he, like Pettit, insists upon standards of appropriateness, or Pettit, 
like Scruton, is an anti-realist, since even after his holistic and humanistic con- 
straints have been imposed, there remains ample opportunity for one sincerely 
to withhold assent from otherwise compelling judgements. For Pettit, however, 
neither of these alternatives is desirable. And yet, if an account as meticulous 
as his fails to distinguish between realists and anti-realists, what application can 
supervenience possibly hope to have to the issue of aesthetic character? 


M 


‘In art’, Margaret Macdonald memorably observed, ‘the dead are never finally 
buried’. In experiencing, discussing, and imagining, that is, we exhume, return- 
ing to particular works in order that we may reconsider them, situating them 
against a variety of backgrounds in order to see them in a series of illuminating 
perspectives. It is in this spirit that Lionel Trilling, writing of Dickens, remarks 
that taste and opinion concerning his work ‘will never be done. They will shift 
and veer as they have shifted and veered with the canon of Shakespeare, and each 
generation will have its special favorites and make its surprised discoveries.’ 
Here, Trilling wants to allow for the possibility not only of new evaluations, but 
also of newly available aspects of a work. 

What causes the critic of supervenience particular disquiet, what he in fact 
cannot help but regard as a perversion, is the supervenience theorist’s deter- 
mination to identify the aesthetic character of a work once and for all, to fix 
that character to a particular range of base properties. Such a strategy, the critic 
contends, can only preclude the vitality and sense of anticipation that characterize 
our aesthetic encounters, the shifting and veering, the surprised discoveries to 
which Trilling refers. But is this a fair assessment of the supervenience theorist’s 
designs? Here, it might be helpful to review the various forms that the super- 
venience theory has tended to take. 


perceptual and that this is reflected in the requirement that we see or appreciate for ourselves the 
character of a given work. For Savile, the issue of licence and constraint is presented in terms of the 
conflict between the ‘autonomy of interpretation’ position and what he calls ‘the historicist 
alternative’. The latter involves an effort to situate a work historically in order that we may more 
illuminatingly judge it. This historicist constraint ensures that our judgements are not completely 
untethered, that they are not tantamount to, as Danto would say, our simply seeing faces in clouds. 
As much as aesthetic judgement is a matter of seeing for ourselves, we are not free to see, or claim 
to see, whatever we choose. To abandon this historicist stance, writes Savile, ‘would be to take a 
step along the path of abandoning the reality of different times and different people. To resist that 
temptation is to recognize that art is not just a mirror of the self, but also a glass through which we see 
the reality of alternative possibilities that are not our own.’ See Savile’s The Test of Time, pp. 83-85. My 
emphasis. 

4 Margaret Macdonald, ‘Some Distinctive Features of Arguments Used in Criticism of the Arts’, in 
William Elton (ed.), Aesthetics and Language (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954), p. 125. 


33 Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Self: Nine Essays in Criticism (New York: The Viking Press, 1959), 
p. 50. 
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The most elementary form of the theory is what we might call basic or narrow 
supervenience. On this view, the subvenient base upon which a work’s aesthetic 
qualities are alleged to supervene is identified with the range of non-aesthetic 
features that comprise that work. Now, Pettit’s discussion of what he calls 
‘primitive’ aesthetic characterizations conforms nicely to this view. Such 
characterizations, he says, require access only to a work’s pictorial, or more 
generally non-aesthetic, features, just as the characteristics identified by such 
primitive responses depend upon those features alone. Accordingly, Pettit writes, 
‘the indiscernibility of any two works with respect to their pictorial [i.e. non- 
aesthetic] characterisations entails their aesthetic indiscernibility; equivalently, 
there cannot be an aesthetic difference between two works unless there is also a 
pictorial [i.e. non-aesthetic] one’.*¢ 

Pettit proceeds to defend this version of supervenience against a number of 
standard objections, concluding that ‘it does not seem unreasonable to ask for 
charity towards’ the claim (p. 20). Nevertheless, he intends to entertain this 
version only provisionally. He knows, after all, that it is a common, if not 
inevitable, feature of our aesthetic experience for newly acquired knowledge 
and correspondingly altered comparison classes to enable us to see, hear, and 
characterize works of art differently than we previously had, werks that them- 
selves remain unaffected at the non-aesthetic level. Accordingly, he proceeds 
to defend a more graduated form of supervenience, what we might call its 
broad variant, according to which non-aesthetic features are supplemented by 
contextual considerations in a more richly articulated subvenient base. On this 
view, an aesthetic quality or set of qualities is fixed to a range of non-aesthetic 
features that has been properly situated in terms of genre, historical period, and 
body of work, as well as broadly intentional considerations. It is in light of such 
factors, says Pettit, that primitive judgements can ultimately be ‘rectified’. 

While the critic of supervenience is likely to grant that there are many cases 
where we are justified in our confidence that we have situated a work properly 
and know all that we need to know about it, thereby equipping us with the means 
to judge it correctly and fix its character once and for all, he will yet object that 
there are many cases where our appreciation of the work can be refined in the 
light of new knowledge, new forms of art that furnish us with fresh sets of 
comparisons, and novel metaphors that prompt us to look differently at a work, 
identifying aspects of it that had previously eluded, or perhaps not even been 


7 As it stands, this is a ringing endorsement of what I am calling the basic or narrow supervenience 
position, as expressed in the slogan: ‘No aesthetic difference without a non-zesthetic difference’. 
See Norman Chase Gillespie, ‘Supervenient Identities and Supervenient Differences’, Southern 
Journal of Philosophy, vol. 22 (1984), p. 112. See also John Bender, ‘Supervenience and the 
Justification of Aesthetic Judgements’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 46 (1987), P. 39, n. 2, 
and Nick Zangwill, ‘Art Identity’, Dialogue, vol. 38 (1999), p. 336. Zangwill prefers to call this the 
‘strong’ version of supervenience. 
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available to, us. Such refinements, he will add, are in principle indefinite. In the 
face of these objections, however, the supervenience theorist remains adamant, 
reminding us that his, after all, is a metaphysical, not an epistemological, claim. In 
other words, he can readily allow the possibility that background information can 
be corrected or enhanced, that critical language can be refined, and that the new 
can retrospectively influence our characterizations of the old, but still insist that 
the subvenient base in such cases does not itself change, but is merely recon- 
ceived. It is our perceptions that change, not the work or its character. Here, in 
fact, the intuition behind supervenience strikes one as bracingly simple: a thing is 
the thing that it is, and, as such, cannot differ from itself. Therefore, whatever 
new aspects of a work come to light had to have been present all along. As Jerrold 
Levinson argues, the emergence of such aspects signals not a change in the 
work’s content, but merely the ‘postponed revelation’ of an ‘already present’ 
content, one that had previously been ‘latent and unnoted’.”” The adjustment in 
question, then, is not just successive, but progressive, such that our judgements 
are regarded as more closely converging on the true nature of the work, rather 
than merely displacing one another in an interminable series of fluctuations. This 
is presumably what Pettit has in mind when he admits that a work of art’s 
reference class is not ‘normalized’ and that the work itself can therefore be put 
‘imaginatively through various positionings’. 

At this juncture, the critic of supervenience can respond in one of two ways. 
First, he can steadfastly maintain his original position, claiming that the elaborate 
specifications offered by proponents of the theory fail to establish that one and 
the same work cannot sustain different, and even conflicting, qualities. He will 
argue, for instance, that a work viewed under the general heading ‘mosaic’ might 
be judged coarse, even though when viewed under the specific heading ‘Roman 
mosaic’ the same work might count as delicate.** Or a vase that is found gaudy in 
New England might be judged subtly coloured in New Mexico.” But to this the 
supervenience advocate replies that his critic is simply not taking seriously the 
notion of a subvenient base, of what can and ought to be incorporated within it, 
constraining our judgements in turn.” For if we know that a work is not just a 


37 Jerrold Levinson, ‘Artworks and the Future’, in his Music, Art, and Metaphysics: Essays in Philosophical 

Aesthetics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990), pp. 203, 188, and 181. 

For this example, see Robert Wicks, ‘Supervenience and Aesthetic Judgment’, Journal of Aesthetics 

and Art Criticism, vol. 46 (1988), p. 510. 

3 For this example, see Marcia Muelder Eaton, ‘Intention, Supervenience, and Aesthetic Realism’, 
p. 290. In ‘Categories of Art’, Kendall Walton grants that critical impasses are ‘by no means 
something to be regretted’, and that it may be a measure of how ‘fascinating’ works of art are that 
they admit of ‘equally permissible ways of perceiving them’, to the extent that one and the same 
work might count as both dynamic and bland (pp. 73 and 62). This is an especially revealing 
remark since ‘Categories of Art’ is ordinarily interpreted as Walton’s endorsement of what I have 
called ‘broad supervenience’. See above, n. 21. 


28 


32 See, for instance, Nick Zangwill, ‘Supervenience Unthwarted: Rejoinder to Wicks’, Journal of 
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mosaic, but a Roman mosaic, or that a vase was made and intended for audiences 
in Albuquerque as opposed to Woonsocket, then we are furnished with the very 
means we need in order to appreciate that work properly, means that it would be 
foolish, mischievous, or merely contrary to ignore. 
_ Still, the critic is ready with another reply. He might well concede at this point 
that supervenience prevails, but insist that the cost of this success is unacceptably 
high. For in its sustainably broadest form it appears that the theory, in Gregory 
Currie’s words, merely ‘collapses into a triviality’.” Many have made this same 
objection, but it is registered with particular sharpness, I think, in Francis 
Sparshott’s commentary on a related passage from Aristotle. In Book X, Chapter 
4 of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle considers how to define pleasure. He won- 
ders, is my enjoyment of eating strawberries one and the same ‘activity’ with my 
actual eating of them, or is my enjoyment a separate activity, such that I can be 
said to be doing two things at once, namely, eating and enjoying? ‘Neither answer 
is satisfactory’, Sparshott maintains. ‘Enjoying oneself is obviously not something 
to do, in the way that eating or swimming is; but if the activity that is the 
enjoyment of doing something is the same as the doing of that something one 
does not see what is added by giving the something an extra name.’ Eventually, 
Aristotle suggests that pleasure ‘completes’ a given activity, ‘not as the corres- 
ponding permanent state does, by its immanence, but as an end which supervenes 
as the bloom of youth does on those in the flower of their age’ (1174b31-33; 
W. D. Ross trans.). Now, it is the analogy that Aristotle draws here, and par- 
ticularly the misgivings Sparshott expresses about it, that ought to command our 
attention. 

Youthful beauty, the analogy suggests, supervenes upon the physical features of 
a beautiful youth, just as beauty, or some other aesthetic quality, is alleged to 
supervene upon a work’s non-aesthetic features. Glossing this passage, Sparshott 
observes: ‘You can give the vital statistics and you can be sure that anyone exactly 
like that would be equally beautiful; but’, he protests, ‘you could not tell just 
from the measurements that the measured person was beautiful, or why beauty 


Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 52 (1994), pp. 466-467. 

3 Currie, ‘Supervenience, Essentialism and Aesthetic Properties’, p. 248. See also Simon Blackburn, 
Spreading the Word: Groundings in the Philosophy of Language (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984), p. 185, 
and Alan H. Goldman, Aesthetic Value (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1995), pp- 30, 40, and 43. 

3 Francis Sparshott, Taking Life Seriously: A Study of the Argument of the Nicomachean Ethics (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1994), p. 312. 

33, According to Sparshott’s preferred translation, pleasure is ‘a sort of supervenient end, like beauty to 
those in their prime’ (Ibid., p. 313). For a recent discussion of this and related passages in Aristotle, 
see Gerd Van Riel, ‘Does a Perfect Activity Necessarily Yield Pleasure?: An Evaluation of the 
Relation Between Pleasure and Activity in Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics VII and X, International 

Journal of Philosophical Studies, vol. 7 (1999), pp. 211-224. As it happens, Van Riel is unhappy with 
both the Ross and Sparshott translations of this passage. See his remarks on pp. 216 and 222-223, 
n. 21. 
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was present when it was found to be so’.*4 There appear to be three significant 
objections contained in this remark, one of which is only implicit. Let us deal 
with this objection first. 

Above, I referred to the bracingly simple intuition that informs the super- 
venience claim, noting further how critics, while grudgingly conceding its truth, 
yet object to its manifest triviality. In stressing how ‘exactly’ the same as another 
thing something must be in order to be attributed the same character as that 
thing, Sparshott appears to register the same complaint. The supervenience 
theorist begins, after all, by insisting that anything that has a determinate 
constitution must have a determinate character. When his critic counters by 
introducing the troublesome variable of context, he simply revises his account, 
such that a thing’s ‘constitution’ is now taken to subsume both material and 
contextual features. But depending upon how strict he is in determining the 
conditions that must be satisfied in order to ensure exact similarity, the 
supervenience theorist verges perilously on the true but vacuous claim that a 
thing situated in a particular context, to the extent that it is that thing so situated, 
has the character that it does. 

To this, Sparshott adds two explicit objections, the first of which suggests . 
that, by themselves, ‘measurements’ or features cannot adequately convey 
character. Since Pettit, like Scruton, insists that aesthetic characterizations are 
fundamentally perceptual, requiring us to see for ourselves the beauty of a 
work, and that we cannot be brought to see that beauty simply by being pre- 
sented with lists of non-aesthetic features, no matter how exhaustive, he 
would surely concur. Like other advocates of aesthetic supervenience, however, 
Pettit would likely bridle at Sparshott’s final objection, insisting that, once 
the ‘measurements’ or features have been properly situated in terms of genre, 
art history, body of work, intentional considerations, and so on, one could 
indeed show why beauty is present in a beautiful work. And yet, even though 
true, what is clearly important in such cases is the actual showing of the beauty, 
not attendant claims about base properties. It is the epistemological matter of 
critical demonstration, in other words, not the metaphysical issue of dependence 
relations, that is vital. 

As Sparshott concludes of Aristotle’s analogy, then, so we ought to conclude 
of aesthetic supervenience that, even when it appears to prevail, it is ‘hardly 
illuminating’. In fact, B. R. Tilghman goes further, suggesting that the difficulty 
with aesthetic supervenience ‘may run deeper’ than a simple failure to illuminate, 
and that it may come to be counted ‘philosophers’ nonsense’ after all. In our 
discussions about aesthetic character, Tilghman urges, what we ought to aim 
for ‘is a detailed description of how aesthetic judgments actually function in our 


4 Sparshott, Taking Life Seriously, p. 313. 
35 Ibid. 
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traffic with art rather than more ontology’. To the extent that the advocate of 
aesthetic supervenience busies himself with more ontology, generating more 
ontological talk, he manages only to steer himself clear of that far more intriguing 
traffic. 


John E. MacKinnon, Department of Philosophy, Saint Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada B3H 3C3. Email: john.mackinnon@stmarys.ca 


36 B, R. Tilghman, Review of Alan H. Goldman’s Aesthetic Value, in Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. $7 (1999), p. 81. 
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ONLY JEROME: A REPLY TO NOEL 
CARROLL 


Robert Stecker 


‘Where do you put justice?’ [Glaucon] said. ‘In which class [of good]? 
‘My own opinion is,’ I said, ‘that it belongs to the noblest class, which is to be loved 
both for its own sake, and for what comes from it...’ (Plato’s Republic, 358a) 


INAN excellent and well-argued recent piece,’ Noël Carroll reopens the question: 
what makes an experience aesthetic? He also raises a related question concerning 
the value of art: should the value of an artwork be identified with the value of the 
aesthetic experience it is capable of delivering? I wholeheartedly agree with his 
negative answer to the second question. We agree that the aesthetic experience a 
work offers contributes to its value as art, but does not exhaust that value. 

We also agree that a number of answers to the first question should be rejected. 
Aesthetic experience is not any appropriate experience of an artwork. It is also not 
any experience you have when you adopt a disinterested attitude toward a work. 
When it comes to giving a positive answer to the first question, our views are 
not identical, but display kinship. Carroll would define aesthetic experience in 
terms of a disjunction of property types of artworks or other objects to which one 
attends. It is the experience of attending to one or another or several of such types 
of properties. I claim that there is no single best definition of aesthetic experience. 
Different theorists have used ‘aesthetic experience’ to pick out different, over- 
lapping classes of valuable experiences, and there is no privileged use to which 
one can appeal to arbitrate among these to arrive at a single final answer. If one 
is to theorize effectively using a conception of aesthetic experience, one must 
stipulate that conception in the hope that it captures much of what others have 
meant.” 

The issue I want to focus on, about which we do disagree, is whether there 
is any common thread or necessary condition which links the various plausible 
conceptions of aesthetic experience. Carroll denies that there is. In particular, he 


* Noël Carroll, ‘Art and the Domain of the Aesthetic,’ British Journal of Aesthetics, 40 (2000), 191-208. 
Page references in the text are to this paper. 

> Robert Stecker, Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value (University Park, PA: Penn State Press, 1997), 
35-38, 270-275. 
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expends considerable energy in arguing that there is no requirement that the 
experience is one that is valued for its own sake. I want to claim that Carroll is 
wrong on this one item, that his argument is not convincing, and that there is 
reason to believe the contrary. 

Before turning to Carroll’s main argument, there are two preliminary sources 
of confusion that need clearing away. The first is a tendency on Carroll’s part to 
conflate the idea on which we disagree—that aesthetic experience is such as to be 
valued for its own sake—with an idea we both reject—that aesthetic experience, 
by definition, is the experience of those who approach a work with an attitude of 
disinterest. ‘When we attend to a work with disinterest, we appreciate it for its 
own sake, not for its connection to practical issues’ (p. 195). The idea that we 
should take a disinterested attitude toward art has a long history and can mean 
many different things. It can mean simply that we should avoid bias and take a 
general, rather impersonal, point of view when evaluating an artwork. (This is 
the Humean conception of disinterest.) This does not preclude evaluation of a 
work on the basis of its instrumental value. Perhaps the more influential Kantian 
conception of disinterestedness does preclude this, but this still does not justify 
conflating this attitude with (the aim of) valuing something for its own sake. As 
the epigram from Plato makes clear, this latter aim is completely compatible with 
(the aim of) valuing something as a means, for a given thing can be valued in both 
ways by the same person on the same occasion. My headache is intrinsically bad, 
and I would want to be rid of it even if it had no bad consequences. But it does. 
It keeps me from concentrating on my work, and it is bad for this reason too. 
Similarly, I find various activities such as fishing, racketball, smoking cigars, 
and reading novels enjoyable in themselves (or perhaps it is the experiences of 
these things that are so enjoyable). I value doing (experiencing) these things 
independently of further goods (if any) they are a means to. In fact, smoking 
cigars has few good consequences, and some pretty dreadful ones, which even- 
tually outweighed the intrinsic value (of the experience) for me. But the other 
activities have plenty of good consequences, and I value them for those reasons as 
well. 

This brings forward the second source of confusion. Carroll has a tendency to 
join together the idea of valuing something for its own sake with not valuing it 
instrumentally. So in the following typical passage, he imagines his opponent is 
arguing that an art object ‘is valued by you for its own sake and not for the sake of 
anything else’ (p. 202). The joining together of these ideas suggests that if one 
values something for its own sake, one will not also value it instrumentally, but, 
as we have just seen, such an implication is completely unwarranted. 

There would be no confusion if Carroll simply wanted to oppose a possible 
implication of Kantian disinterestedness: that aesthetic experience should be 
valued for its own sake and not for the sake of something else. However, he 
also wants to oppose the more interesting and more widely held thesis that 
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aesthetic experience is always and necessarily valued for its own sake. This more 
interesting thesis should be clearly distinguished from arguments concerning 
disinterestedness or the instrumental value of aesthetic experience. 
Unfortunately, some of Carroll’s arguments against the more interesting thesis 
are based on the confusions just discussed. Carroll appears be arguing this way: 


1. Valuing something for its own sake = taking an attitude of Kantian dis- 
interest. 

2. Kantian disinterest precludes valuing something instrumentally. 
We can value aesthetic experience instrumentally. 

4. Therefore, we need not value it for its own sake. 


Alternatively, 


1. If one values something for its own sake, one does not value it instru- 
mentally. 

2. One can value aesthetic experience instrumentally. 
Therefore, one need not value aesthetic experience for its own sake. 


The problem with both arguments is that the first premise of each is 
straightforwardly false for reasons outlined above. Fortunately, whether or not 
Carroll would endorse these bad arguments, he also has a better (if not ultimately 
successful) one. 

This reason for rejecting the more interesting thesis turns on a hypothesis and 
a thought experiment. The hypothesis is that there is an evolutionary explanation 
why humans have come to value aesthetic experience: it is adaptive. Among other 
things, it enhances pattern recognition and our ability to make fine perceptual 
discriminations; it improves our ability to identify the interior states of other 
humans, and interpret their intentions. Carroll recognizes that the acceptance 
of this hypothesis is insufficient to make his case that aesthetic experience need 
not be valued for its own sake. The cause of a tendency is not the same as the 
cause of the activation of that tendency on any given occasion. There may be an 
evolutionary explanation (Carroll’s or some other) why we have a tendency to 
seek out aesthetic experience. That does not explain why, on any given occasion, 
we seek it out rather than activate one of the other countless tendencies we are 
heir to. 

The main burden of Carroll’s argument falls on the thought experiment. 
Consider Jerome and Charles, who are both engaged in the experience of viewing 
a painting by Leger. Jerome values the experience for its own sake (which does 
not preclude him also valuing it for additional benefits that come in its wake). 
What this specifically does require is that, if the benefits could be delivered in 
some other way, then Jerome would feel he was still missing out on something he 
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values in missing the experience of the Leger painting. Charles believes he 
values the experience of the Leger simply for the above mentioned evolutionary 
benefits. He revels in the thought of his enhanced powers of discrimination, 
pattern recognition, and so on. But both are taking in the same properties of 
the painting and thereby noticing the same formal structures and expressive 
properties. So, Carroll rhetorically asks, are they both not having the same 
experience of the painting? If Jerome’s is aesthetic experience, so is Charles’s. 

To test out this conclusion, let us extend the thought experiment. Suppose 
Jerome and Charles receive an enticing offer. A psychologist claims he can 
enhance the very same evolutionary advantages to a significantly greater degree 
through subliminal processes. Both take up the offer. They go to the psych- 
ologist’s laboratory, experience nothing scintillating, but over a couple of weeks 
notice the exponential growth of their powers of pattern recognition and 
perceptual discrimination. Jerome, if he has not deceived himself, will not 
consider this a complete substitute for his experience with paintings like the 
Leger. He will miss the experience of them, though this does not necessarily 
mean he will return to museums. The instrumental value of his time in the 
laboratory might outweigh for him the combined intrinsic and instrumental value 
of his experience of the paintings. But he still clearly valued that experience for its 
own sake. On that basis, we can say he aesthetically appreciated the painting, and 
his experience of the painting was aesthetic. 

What about Charles? He too might miss the experience of viewing paintings, 
and this might reveal to him that there was something he valued in that ex- 
perience that was not purely instrumental. Then Carroll would be right that 
Charles aesthetically experienced the paintings but not that he only values them 
instrumentally (though right in saying he believed he did). But suppose Charles 
says, ‘there is no point in looking at paintings any more. I get the same sort of 
benefits I sought from them in the laboratory, and to a much greater degree.’ 

If the latter reaction is Charles’s, then only Jerome was aesthetically 
appreciating the Leger on the occasion mentioned above. If only Jerome was 
aesthetically appreciating the Leger, only he was experiencing the painting 
aesthetically. But how could this be if both were having the same experience, as 
Carroll claims? In the present context, ‘the same’ means qualitatively similar; it 
does not mean identical in every respect. Two joggers may be running down the 
same path, at the same speed, absorbing similar feedback. They are having the 
‘same’ experience. But if one enjoys jogging, and the other does it just for the 
exercise, there is a clear sense in which they are having different experiences. 

So it will be with Jerome and Charles. Both may be perceptuzlly processing 
the same properties of the Leger painting, but this does not mean that their 
experiences are the same in every respect. In particular, as with the joggers, they 
are reacting to this perceptual processing differently. Jerome is experiencing the painting 
with enjoyment. What he is enjoying is the viewing itself: Charles, evidently, is 
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not enjoying the viewing itself since hé loses nothing when he receives similar 
benefits subliminally. So there is clearly a difference between Jerome’s and 
Charles’s experiences. It is the difference between the mere perceptual cognition 
of an artwork and the aesthetic experience of it. 


Robert Stecker, Department of Philosophy, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, 
MI 48859, USA. Email: robert.stecker@cmich.edu 


3 I thank Gary Fuller for helpful comments. as 
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ENJOYMENT, INDIFFERENCE, AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE: 


COMMENTS FOR ROBERT STECKER 
Noél Carroll 


IN His ‘Only Jerome: A Reply to Noël Carroll’, Robert Stecker attributes several 
confusions to my essay ‘Art and the Domain of the Aesthetic’. He alleges that I 
wrongly identify valuing an experience for its own sake with disinterestedness 
and that I equate valuing an experience for its own sake with not valuing it 
instrumentally. Since Stecker believes that an aesthetic experience may involve 
valuing the experience both intrinsically and instrumentally, he maintains that 
both these associations are mistaken. Moreover, he goes on to argue that valuing 
an experience for its own sake is a necessary condition of aesthetic experierice, 
thereby challenging my leading conclusion. Let me take up each of these i issues: ‘in - “ 

When I equate valuing an experience for its own sake with ETTE EN it 
is within the context of refuting a common position to that effect. I do not think 
that I am confused, but only that I am eliminating a rival view. That is why I go 
on to offer further arguments against views that do not employ the notion of 
disinterestedness. x 

I do say that valuing an experience for its own sake means not valuing it for the 
sake of anything else. Stecker bridles at this because he holds that it is compatible 
for one to value an experience for its own sake and also to value it instrumentally. 
I explicitly concede that it is possible for someone to affirm these beliefs 
consistently (footnote 25). 

So where do Stecker and I disagree? I think we just take my characterization of 
the relevant experiences differently. By my formulation, I intend, as the ensuing 
argument in the text should make clear, that it is thought (by the philosophers I, _ 
oppose) that there must be some dimension of the experience in question that is< a 
not valued instrumentally, and that this is supposedly a necessary condition for 5” 
aesthetic experience. I do not say anywhere that valuing something for its own i 
sake necessarily precludes additional valuations for instrumental reasons. 
Moreover, Lgo on to question the supposition thåt valuing the experience for its 
own sake is 4 nécessary condition for aesthetic experience by imagining a possible 
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case where someone has an aesthetic experience, but only values it instrum- 
entally. 

Stecker disputes my counterexample. I envisioned two viewers of a Leger 
painting, both of whom attend cognitively to the painting in exactly the same 
canonical ways. One, Jerome, does so because he believes the experience is 
valuable for its own sake; the other, Charles, does so because he believes it 
enhances his adaptive resources. Since the two are in the same states vis-d-vis 
cognitive processing, I conclude that they are both having aesthetic experiences 
and that, therefore, believing that the experience is valuable for its own sake is not 
a necessary condition for having an aesthetic experience. 

Stecker responds by extending the example. Imagine that Charles could gain 
the same alleged benefits of the experience by some process that did not involve 
artworks—perhaps some sort of subliminal conditioning. If this led Charles to 
abandon traffic with artworks, then we would say that he did not believe the 
experience was valuable for its own sake and that he was not previously having 
aesthetic experiences. If Charles does not forego commerce with artworks, then 
that indicates that he unconsciously believes that the experiences thereof are 
valuable for their own sake.' How, exactly? Because he enjoys said experiences, 
and this enjoyment counts as valuing the experience for its own sake. Indeed, 
Stecker seems committed to thinking that enjoyment is a necessary condition for 
having an aesthetic experience. Thus, he argues that Jerome and Charles never 
were in the same states, since Charles, ex hypothesi, was not enjoying the 
experience in my version, and, therefore, the presupposition of my counter- 
example—that Jerome and Charles were in the same state—was mistaken. 

I have three responses to Stecker's observations. First, it is not clear to me that 
Charles was not enjoying his experiences. He may have enjoyed them, but for 
instrumental reasons, taking pleasure from the prospect of expanding his 
perceptual, cognitive, and interpersonal powers; I take pleasure in the pains in my 
legs after a bike ride because those feelings indicate to me that I have done 
something that enhances my health. 

Second, if Charles goes on consuming art after his bout with the psychologists, 
that does not entail that at some level he values experiences thereof for their own 
sake. It may only shows that he distrusts the conditioning process. Art involves 
the active engagement of his powers, and many aesthetic responses are beneficial 
because they put us in contact with others. Inasmuch as the thinly described 
experiments Stecker mentions lack these features, Charles may legitimately 
suspect that the experiments are not delivering the goods he is seeking. Thus, 
even if Charles continued to seek out artworks after his conditioning sessions, we 


1 


If Stecker allows that we can postulate unconscious beliefs here, then is it not also open to the 
evolutionary psychologist to hypothesize that despite his conscious avowals, Jerome is seeking the 
adaptive benefits of the kinds of experiences in which he is engaged? 
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would not have grounds for supposing that it is because he values experiences of 
art for their own sake. 

Lastly, Stecker appears to think that enjoyment is a necessary condition for 
aesthetic experience. Enjoyment involves valuing something for its own sake. 
Therefore, valuing something for its own sake is a necessary condition for 
aesthetic experience. However, I think that we must deny that enjoyment is a 
necessary condition for aesthetic experience. Obviously, many aesthetic experi- 
ences of art are not enjoyable; some are profoundly disturbing and are intended 
to be so. But, more importantly, many aesthetic experiences of art are marked by 
indifference; anyone who examines a great deal of art knows this. How many 
paintings encountered in a week of gallery-going yield pleasure and enjoyment? 

If, when gallery-hopping, I scrutinize the paintings for their formal design, 
their aesthetic and expressive properties, and perhaps their meanings, surely I am 
having aesthetic experiences of art. How else could we intelligibly categorize 
these experiences?” But even where I find form and expressive properties, I may 
remain indifferent for many reasons, including that the examples of the formal 
and aeshetic properties I meet, though evident in the paintings, are lacklustre, 
hackneyed, unoriginal, and so on. Thus, I submit that Stecker cannot be right if 
his argument relies upon the notion that aesthetic experience requires a necessary 
ingredient of enjoyment. 


Noël Carroll, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 5185 Helen 
C. White Hall, 600 North Park Street, Madison, WI 53706-1475, USA. 


2 Moreover, don’t we also need to include under the category of aesthetic experiences those 
encounters with defective artworks which we positively dislike? Isn’t hating an ill-designed 
artwork an aesthetic experience? But then enjoyment cannot be a necessary condition for aesthetic 
experience. 
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‘WOMEN IN MUSIC’: A REPLY TO 


GORDON GRAHAM 
Daniel Shaw 


INAN article entitled ‘Women in Music’, Gordon Graham argues for the view that 
(x) ‘If experience is any guide, women do not make composers’;' (2) ‘the prior 
probability of women composers is very low’ (p. 113); and (3) ‘there is good 
reason to believe that the composition of music will continue to be an activity 
largely of men’ (p. 114). 

While allowing that (4) ‘[t]here are now a number of women whose work can 
be said to rank among the best in contemporary composition . . .’ (p. 113), he 
denies that (5) ‘this gives grounds for speculation about the possibility of a female 
equivalent of Beethoven’ (p. 114). 

While the fairly major concession of the fourth quotation sits uncomfortably 
alongside what he elsewhere refers to as the plainest statement of his view, namely 
the first quotation, this might be put down to a looseness—in the formulation of 
(1) but in none of the others—which is often the price of such plainness. 

I believe, however, that there is a much deeper inconsistency in his argument 
for all of these contentions, an inconsistency, or else a gap in the argument, 
which, given his views, he would be hard pressed to fill. But first a reminder of 
the argument. 

Graham begins with the claim that the ‘giants’ of Western music are exclusively 
male and that even ‘the ‘B team’—Scarlatti, Telemann, Gounod, Holst, say—are 
all men (p. 103). He then claims that the fact that ‘there has long been musicality 
amongst women extending into almost all types of performance . . . seem[s] to 
compound the mystery’ (pp. 104-105). ‘How’, he asks, ‘. . . can it be that the 
peculiar sensitivity to music that performance at the highest level requires... a 
sort of musicality not easily distinguished from that which is required in com- 
position . . . is regularly found in women, but that in this class of human beings 
it stops short of composition?’ (p. 105). The answer to this question (an answer 
which dissolves even the appearance of the compounding of the mystery—though 
not of the mystery itself) lies in the very wording of the question—in the word 


Gordon Graham, ‘Women in Music’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40, no. 1 (January 2000), p. 113. 
Further page references to this article are given in parenthesis. 
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‘required’. The fact (if it is a fact) that something very like the sort of musicality 
possessed by performers is required (i.e. is a necessary condition) for composing [at 
‘giant’ or ‘B team’ standard] does not even seem to suggest that it cught to be (or 
approach to being) a sufficient condition for such composing. The existence of vast 
numbers of truly outstanding male performers who have not the least pretension 
of being great (or ‘B team’) composers bears witness to this. 

I mention this in passing. It is a relatively minor point. The deep inconsistency 
(or gap) mentioned above lies further down the line of argument. 

To resume that argument, Graham maintains that there appear to be three 
possible ways of accounting for the alleged fact that ‘in the whole history of music 
Clara Schumann is the only possible exception to the rule that recognised com- 
posers are all men...’ (pp. 103—104): 


(a) ‘that women are unsuited by nature to the composition of music’; 

(b) ‘that the history of music has been distorted by the male-oriented structures 
within which it has occurred’; or 

(c) ‘that the appearance of a puzzle is illusory since there are no reasonable prior 
probabilities in the light of which we should expect one distribution rather 
than another’ (pp. 103-104). 


He opts in the end for a combination of (a) and (c) (where ‘prior’ in (c) means 
‘prior to relevant experience’ and the evidence for (a) is taken to be the evidence 
of relevant experience). 

Having set out the three possibilities, (a)-(c), he then further subdivides 
hypothesis (a) into (ar) the view that it is ‘a matter of brute experience that 
women scarcely ever pass on from creative exposition to creative composition’ 
(p. 105) and (a2) the view that there is ‘a deep biological difference which would 
explain the failure of women to compose’ (p. 105). 

While observing that there is ‘something unsatisfactory about resting content 
with brute facts’ (p. 105) in the manner of (ar), he rejects (a2) on the grounds that 
it ‘naively moves from the historical fact to biological difference’ (p. 106) and that 
we do not have ‘real biological theories of composition’ (p. 111). 

He then goes on to consider possibility (b), the social-suppression hypothesis. 
In the course of an extended discussion of arguments advanced by the feminist 
musicologist Marcia Citron,’ he dismisses her view that ‘social structures and 
cultural assumptions have suppressed composition by women’ (p. 112) on the 
grounds that ‘[hJowever effectively it explains the disproportionally small num- 
ber of prominent women composers, it is not plausible as an explanation of none 
at all’ (p. 112). 


> See below, pp. 86-87. 
3 Marcia Citron, Gender and the Musical Canon (Cambridge : Cambridge U.P., 1993). 
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One might well think there is a big concession to Citron here. Once it is 
allowed that her theory accounts for most of the musical gender difference and it 
is also allowed that ‘[t]here are now a number of women whose work can be said 
to rank among the best in contemporary composition’ (p. 113) (presumably ‘B’ 
teamsters), there remains little if any reason for supposing that ‘women do not 
make composers’ or that, if and when the socio-cultural playing field is levelled, 
the next Beethoven is any less likely to be a woman than a man. In any case, the 
small number of equivalents to Beethoven is insufficient basis for any reliable 
predictions of that kind. 

But Graham has a second reason for rejecting Citron’s social-suppression 
hypothesis. He claims that it rests on an unfounded assumption about ‘prior 
probability’ (p. 112), namely the assumption that there is, in the nature of things, 
reason to expect that, but for certain interfering factors, the number of men and 
women among the major composers should be roughly equal. In the following 
passage he states a plausible argument in favour of that assumption: ‘But surely, 
it might be said, the fact that humankind is divided pretty equally between 
the sexes, combined with the fact that they share a (broadly) common nature, is 
sufficient to warrant a prior expectation that their creative expression will in due 
course work out fairly equally?’ (p. 111). But he then rejects that argument on 
the grounds that it presupposes that men and women share ‘a relevant common 
nature, relevant . . . to the composition of music. If we hold to the view that 
probabilities are, and can only be, a function of evidence and experience,’ he 
argues, ‘we have every reason to think that women are less likely to make com- 
posers of music than men. In this respect, if no other, they have a different 
nature’ (p. 111). 

Directly after this last argument, Graham assures us that ‘there is no reversion 
here to the hypothesis of deep biological difference which was entertained but 
dismissed earlier’ (p. 111). 

So in the end, it appears to be Graham’s view that there is some non-biological, 
non-socio-cultural characteristic of women qua women that makes it very 
unlikely that the great composers of the future will be women. Because this 
characteristic is not only not biological but also not social or cultural it is 
irremediable—not amenable to any kind of social or cultural reform, feminist or 
otherwise. On Graham’s argument, the very idea of such reform is fundamentally 
misconceived. 

I have three objections to Graham’s view. First, he gives no clue, let alone any 
account of, what this non-biological, non-socio-cultural characteristic of women 
qua women might be. 

Secondly, the form of argument he uses against the biological hypothesis seems 
equally telling against his own view, namely the argument that we have no ‘real 
biological theories of composition’ (p. 111). Have we any real non-biological, 
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non-sociological theories of composition or about the non-compositional nature 
of women qua women? 

Thirdly, the very example Graham uses to introduce his discussion of prior 
probabilities undermines the only positive evidence he advances in support of 
his view—the supposed evidence of experience. The case I have in mind is the 
relatively larger number of major composers having names beginning with ‘B’ 
compared with those whose names begin with other letters. Graham treats this as 
a pure (if psychologically surprising) coincidence calling for no special explana- 
tion because ‘we have [no] reason to think that in the nature of things the prior 
probability is otherwise . . . There is no connection I can hypothesise, or even 
imagine, which makes the letter of the surname relevant to the capacity for 
composition.’ In the absence of any plausible non-biological, non-socio-cultural 
connection between gender and capacity for composition (and Graham provides 
none), why should long experience of major male composers be a more reason- 
able guide to future probabilities than long experience of the major ‘B’s? Should 
music schools and funding bodies concentrate on their budding ‘B’s? Why then 
on their men? 

In the final section of his paper, Graham argues that his view that women 
cannot compose significant music ought not to depress feminists and other 
defenders of the equal worth of women. For moral and political worth, rightly 
understood, are wholly independent of natural abilities such as the ability to 
compose. 

I have three objections to this line of argument. First, if the inability to 
compose is not a mark of moral or political inferiority it is (trivially) a case of 
compositional inferiority, and those defenders of the standing of women who 
prize that ability will reasonably be disappointed to hear that women as a class 
have little or none of it. Moreover, since the ability to compose significant music 
is a special and specially valuable form of intellectual, imaginative, and creative 
capacity, the lack of it denotes a special deficiency in these highly valued powers. 

Secondly, if policy decisions about the education and support of composers are 
political decisions then Graham’s argument does affect the political standing of 
women. In any case they are practical decisions that impact heavily on careers. 

Thirdly, if there is anything in Marcia Citron’s claim that aspirations are 
influenced by expectations (Graham expresses doubts about this claim but gives 
no reasons) then the expectations generated by Graham’s argument could only 
depress those aspirations. Of course if his argument is sound this would be all to 
the good as unrealistic aspirations are best discouraged. So my third objection 
depends on my earlier reasons for thinking that argument unsound. 


Daniel J. Shaw, Department of Philosophy, University of Aberdeen, Old Brewery, Old 
Aberdeen AB24 3UB, UK 
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Sublime Poussin. By LOUIS MARIN, translated by 
Catherine Porter. Stanford U.P. 1999. pp. ix + 
267, 12 b & w illus. £11.95 (pbk). 


Commemorating Poussin: Reception and Interpreta- 
tion of the Artist. Edited by KATIE SCOTT and 
GENEVIEVE WARWICK. Cambridge University 
Press. 1999. pp. xiii + 240, 52 b & w illus. 
£45.00. 

AMONG THE advantages that aesthetics enjoys over 

ethics is the ready availability and identifiability of 

a mass of art criticism and history that poses and 

presses the question (which the overfamiliarity 

of certain moral theories may appear to pre- 
empt): just what has philosophy to add? If 

Nicolas Poussin offers a focus to the question, , 

this owes less to his standing as peintre-philosophe 

(philosophy delivered him Stoic themes that it 

takes no philosopher to detect) than to his ability 

to invite contrasted modes of appreciation, all of 
which he transcends. In a lucid and exemplary 
contribution to Commemorating Poussin, the late 

Michael Kitson sets out how Anthony Blunt’s 

placing of Poussin within an intellectual and 

cultural milieu contrasts not only with the 
biographical approach of Jacques Thuillier, for 
whom ‘the key to understanding Poussin lies 

in the circumstances of his personal life’ (p. 223), 

but with articles by Louis Marin that, instead of 

going behind the artist’s works, ‘bring a semiotic 
reading to bear on the logic of Poussin’s visual 
strategies as these can be perceived in the pictures 
themselves’ (p. 222). The present posthumous 
selection of Marin’s essays stands in for a pro- 
jected book also to be titled Sublime Poussin. It 
is now translated from the French edition 
published in 1995 by Editions du Seuil within 

a series, ‘L’ordre philosophique’, which lists 

Austin, Quine, and Strawson alongside European 

contemporaries. Very differently, Commemorating 
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Poussin collects eight lectures given at the 
Courtauld Institute on the occasion of Poussin’s 
centenary by art historians from England and the 
USA. A comparison of the two might hope to 
reveal the divergent illuminations to be expected 
of philosophy and history. However, it is soon 
apparent that Marin was more of a Poussin expert 
than a philosopher, and that his style of intel- 
lectualism has had a superficial impact also upon 
art history. 

While it is unclear what is meant by calling 
Marin’s approach semiotic, there are evident 
traces of semiotics within his presentation. A 
phrase ‘intersemiotic transposition’ occurs with- 
out a gloss (p. 29). Although the first paper, 
‘Reading a Picture from 1639’, takes as its topic 
what it can be to ‘read’ a picture when painting 
is not writing, he can speak of pictures in verbal 
terms: we read of ‘the pictorial syntagma’ (p. 55), 
and of ‘the meaning effects of this metaphor’ 
within a picture (p. 56). That itself signifies 
nothing, but connects with an aspiration towards 
the exactitude of linguistics. Thus he comments 
upon The Israelites Gathering Manna, “The group of 
figures in the foreground constitutes a kernel 
of readability that generates the overall reading of 
the work according to rules that remain to be 
spelled out (syntactic and semantic rules estab- 
lishing norms for the space of the classical~ 
representative painting)’ (pp. 20-21). He writes of 
‘the general rules of transmutation’ from literary 
to pictorial narrative, and asks, “What types of 
transformation are imposed on a linguistic con- 
figuration by the transfer to a yisual configur- ' 
ation?’ (p. 29). He claims, ‘For the “landscape” , 
genre, it is possible, at least in a first approx- 
imation, to give the rules that spell out its limits ; 
and the lexicon that supplies its elements’ (pp. 
33-34). Since no ‘rules’ are ever formulated, even 
roughly, this is flatulent rather than fraudulent. As 
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` Aristotle said (Nicomachean Ethics 1.3.4), ‘It is the 
mark of an educated man to look for precision in 
each class of things just so far as the nature of the 
subject permits.’ 

A fuller impression of Marin’s mentality is 
yielded by a long study of Landscape with Pyramus 
and Thisbe entitled ‘Description of a Painting 
andthe Sublime in Painting’. Its kernel is a 
perceptive description and interpretation of a 
complex picture of which Poussin’s own plain but 
articulate account to Jacques Stella (which Marin 
terms ‘the Master’s ekphrasis’, p. 94) begins as 
follows: ‘I have tried to represent a tempest on 
earth, imitating to the best of my ability the effect 
of an impetuous wind, air full of darkness, rain, 
lightning bolts and flashes falling in several 
places .. . All the figures one sees are playing their 
roles according to the weather’ (p. 70). Much in 
the tradition of Blunt, Marin reads the landscape 
emblematically (even finding significance in the 
peculiar fact, which Blunt merely noted, that a 
lake in the background is perfectly still). He 
offers, in fact, two readings of the ‘impetuous 
wind’ (pp. 95-96). The first is straightforward: 
the wind signifies ‘the imperious governance of 
the violence of the passion of love’. The second 
is Stoic: the wind is cosmic, and represents the 
divine providence that Thisbe is running against. 
In the terms of an early Stoic simile, she is like 
the unwise dog who resists the movement of the 
cart to which it is tied. Surely it is the second 
suggestion that is tempting, and for two reasons: 
first, although it is esoteric, it fits more of the 
evidence within the picture; secondly, we have 
many other indications, in letters and paintings, 
of Poussin’s Stoic leanings. Richard Verdi notes 
pertinently, in his entry on the picture in the 
Royal Academy catalogue (1995), that Poussin 
may have been inspired by Leonardo’s account of 
‘How to represent a tempest’, in which the same 
term, fortuna, means not only storm, but also 
chance or fate. All this is valuable without being 
distinctive. 

More individual are other features of Marin’s 
essay. A long retelling of the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe (pp. 85~92) becomes woozy and over- 
excited. A sustained attempt to mimic the rhythm 
of the storm within a description of the picture 
(pp. 72—76) reminds one that Ruskin did the same 


kind of thing rather better. Various quotations 
from Stoic writers or scholars seem designed to 
impress rather than to instruct. As throughout the 
book, one has the sense (happily alien to English 
academic life) of a great man giving a perform- 
ance and displaying his talents and credentials. 
There are incidental felicities, for Marin had a 
fine eye, and a real love of Poussin; but the 
general effect is self-regarding. 

The sublime is treated more explicitly in a 
paper entitled ‘The Classical Sublime’. Two gen- 
eral considerations make this an exemplary topic 
within aesthetics. First, it links art and nature 
in being a possible property of both. Secondly, 
it links inner and outer, subject and object, in 
lying somewhere at their interface. Lord Kames 
wrote, ‘Grandeur and sublimity have a double 
signification. They generally signify the quality 
or circumstance in the objects by which the 
emotions are produced; sometimes the emotions 
themselves’ (Elements of Criticism, 1762). And yet, 
as we would now emphasize, there is no analysing 
the emotions except as aspects of an apprehen- 
sion of the sublime. It is also apt to focus 
upon Poussin: as Sir Joshua Reynolds declared, 
Poussin’s eye ‘was always steadily fixed on the 
Sublime’. Nevertheless, while one must feel for 
any lover of Poussin who chanced to die, as Marin 
did, shortly before the great centenary exhibitions 
in Paris and London, one may not greatly feel the 
loss of the book he was never to write. Here is the 
paragraph in which he offers a characterization 


(p. 120): 


In keeping with the time-honored philo- 
sophical and rhetorical tredition, I shall posit 
the sublime as the unrepresentable of repres- 
entation, an unrepresentable aspect that defines 
neither the outside of representation nor even 
a blind spot that would hollow out its center; 
rather, it results from the very operation of 
representation, from its panic or its exuberance. 
Understood in this way, the sublime is repres- 
entation at its apogee: that is, in one of the 
precise senses of the term, ‘that which stands 
above the edges of an already-full measure’. 
This sublime is the ‘almost too much’ (the 
expression is Kantian) of representation, its 
internal excess. 
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(I must leave Marin’s invocations of Kant for 
assessment by Kantians.) This may lie in the 
neighbourhood of a truth: an experience of the 
sublime, whether in nature or in poetry, is an 
experience of some quality as transcending any 
possible experience. And yet it is hard to read 
Marin’s language as a tool either of thought or 
of communication. The reader is left to speculate 
how the ‘unrepresentable of representation’ can 
constitute ‘its internal excess’. Also how either 
phrase applies to the sublime in nature that he 
also recognizes. A later attempt to relate the two 
spheres runs as follows: ‘One may observe that a 
painted picture corresponds feature for feature to 
Nature’s sublime, the one and the other being 
incommensurable in their double incommensur- 
ability’ (p. 132). But perhaps that aspires rather to 
instance sublimity than to analyse it. 

Again, there is some invocation of grammar, 
though only in order to capture the sublime 
by way of a via negativa. Something called ‘the 
pathetics of the sublime’ is said not to derive from 
‘a typology of the passions’, but rather to provide 
‘the foundation or the generative structure for a 
theory of the passions’ (p. 121). In another essay, 
‘The Sublime in the 1670’s’, the sublime is said to 
escape linguistic categorization or delimitation, 
and hence to stem ‘from what today we would 
call pragmatics’ (p. 211). Marin even adds, ‘It 
does not belong to the order of representation; it 
belongs to the order of presentation’; this ought 
to evidence a change of mind—if either concep- 
tion was an expression of mind. He proceeds 
to relate the sublime to beauty in part as we have 
seen him relate it to representation: “The sublime 
is added to beauty as a supplement, a surplus, a 
plenitude enriching a plenitude, but it compensates 
(supplée), it names that without which beauty 
would not be beautiful’, being located ‘on the 
limit of beautiful form’, as ‘its lack of limit’ 
(pp. 212-213). Again, the reader is left to wonder 
how sublimity may be both a necessary condition 
of beauty and an addition to it (let alone how it 
both presupposes and abolishes a limit). Also how 
Marin squares either notion with an awareness 
of ‘the opposition between the beautiful and the 
sublime’ (p. 219) that he may owe to Kant. 

In all, he offers us, in a phrase of his own, ‘a 
vagabondage of thought and imagination’ (p. 165) 


that intricates his pictorial explorations. It cannot 
be said that he was ideally served by his French 
publisher, faithful to local tradition in failing to 
provide either an index (the English version does 
list ‘works cited’) or a commemorative listing of 
his related writings. One oversight in 1995 is 
carried over into the new edition: the Louvre 
contains two very different paintings each titled 
The Finding of Moses, Marin devotes an essay to 
one of them, and both publishers reproduce the 
other. Have four years passed without anyone’s 
noticing? And to think that authors are put out by 
a single misprint! 

Though I have quoted several infelicities, the 
present translator seems generally to have per- 
formed a difficult task decently. She has trouble 
with a recurrent ‘(d)écrire’ and ‘(de)scripteur’-—a 
usage, fashionable in some circles, that must 
strike anyone whose elementary Latin is second 
nature as something between a nudge in the 
ribs and a nervous tic. Gamely, she tries to play 
along by ‘(de)scribe’ and, in different places, 
‘(de)scriptor’ or ‘(de)scribe(r)’. ‘(Hi)story’ is her 
own attempt to indicate the different senses of 
a self-consciously emphasized ‘histoire’. Just at 
two points she may be unkind to her author. One 
essay, ‘Awakening Metamorphoses’, tails away in 
whimsy; so it may be justly that she ends it by a 
series of dots (p. 170), where the French edition 
manages a full stop at the end of a full line of 
print. Graver is a mistaken gloss upon a stock 
Stoic term, ‘pneuma or lung’ (p. 73): a reader 
already sceptical of Marin’s classical competence 
may think his worst suspicions confirmed, but 
the gloss is an addition by the translator. 

One turns to the English collection of lectures 
in hope of relief. To avoid disappointment, one 
may be advised to turn at once to the final item, 
Kitson’s ‘Anthony Blunt’s Nicolas Poussin in 
Context’, which is not only a detached study 
in loyalty, but an elegant and impartial survey 
of recent trends in Poussin scholarship. When 
he remarks of Blunt, ‘He cultivated—another 
Cambridge trait—the habit of writing precise, 
measured and impeccably lucid prose’ (p. 212), he 
gives praise that he merits himself: Unfortunately, 
it cannot be extended to two other contributors. 
One—a co-editor of Prints (Re)presenting Poussin 
(1994)—opens the volume by recalling past celeb- 
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rations of Poussin, chiefly in effigy, in Rome 
and France. The topic was apt to the occasion of 
the lectures, though it is slight and anecdotal in 
itself. A light touch would have charmed; and 
there is still much to enjoy in the account of a 
ceremony in his home town of Les Andelys in 
1851 that began with a procession of dignitaries 
from the capital and a speech by the bishop, but 
was increasingly taken over, as the day wore on, 
by locals keen on having a good time. Alas, the 
author is uncomfortable with frivolity, and 
encumbers her narrative with a prose that is 
constantly striving for significance. We have all 
had memorable first experiences of particular 
painters in our youth. This comes out as follows: 
“That appreciation of Poussin is still in some way 
related to modern constructions of masculinity 
is surely suggested by the fact that instances 
of remembering the original encounter with 
invariably play into the rites of 
passage of men’ (p. 3). (Are women later dev- 
elopers?) Elsewhere, and more commonly, the 
effect is merely cumbersome. When we read, 
‘The mnemonic refiguration of Rome’s topog- 
raphy according to the priorities of Poussin’s 


Poussin .. . 


biography anticipated here, was later realised over 
the course of the nineteenth century’ (p. 8), we 
at once gather that some memorials went up. 
Another lecture argues intriguingly for a political 
influence upon the content and style of Poussin’s 
pictures round about 1650, but is written in 
English as a foreign language. Perhaps one may 
say of the lecture what the lecture said of the 
style he came to prefer: ‘Difficulty accrued value’ 
(P. 177). 

Otherwise, there is much to enjoy and be 
grateful for. Thomas Puttfarken takes an engaging 
but deflationary view of Poussin’s pretensions 
to aesthetic theory. Claire Page and Genevieve 
Warwick treat his adaptations of secular poetry 
‘and sacred history perceptively and persuasively. 
Verdi whets the appetite by a stylish survey of 
romantic and surrealist appreciations of his later 
and stranger landscapes. Yet let me be invidious, 
and close by expressing thanks to Charles 
Dempsey (co-author of a fine study of Poussin 
only slightly marred by the influence of Marin) 
for his discussion of Le Brun’s 1671 conférence to 
the Academie Royale on the subject of Poussin’s 


Ecstasy of St Paul. Le Brun interpreted the three 
angels that support the soaring saint as repres- 
entations of three types of grace: grâce prévenante et 
efficace, grace concomitante ou aidarcte, grâce abondante et 
triomphante. Dempsey is persuaded by a study 
of the historical context not to dismiss this as 
overinterpretation. If he is right, it perfectly 
illustrates an important lesscn in aesthetics: a 
reading of a work of art that could not possibly 
arise merely from general knowledge and a 
good eye may yet colour experience of it in a 
manner—wholly different from that of private 
fantasy or of accidental association—which at 
once gives access to the mind of the artist, and 
lends truth and substance to an enjoyment of the 
work. 


AW. PRICE 


Birkbeck College, London 


The Cambridge Companion to Schopenhauer. Edited 
by CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY. Cambridge U.P. 
1999. pp. Xiv + 478. £13.95. 

THE PRINCIPAL purpose of any Cambridge 

Companion to a philosopher is, according to the 

publisher, ‘to dispel the intimidation [students 

and nonspecialists] often feel when faced with 
the work of a difficult and challenging thinker’. 

A further declared purpose af some but not all 

of these Companions is given, in this one, as 

follows: ‘Advanced students and specialists will 
find a conspectus of recent developments in the 
interpretation of Schopenhauer.’ A number of 

Companion editors must have found it difficult 

simultaneously to meet the reeds of both these 

groups of readers. In Schopenhauer’s case, the 
students have come off worse than the specialists. 

Some of the time at least, Christopher Janaway, 
the volume’s editor, has the student, or the 
interested general reader, well in his sights: his 
introduction is exemplary, and one of his own 
contributions, on ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, is 
crisp, swift, supported by well-chosen quotations, 
and even occasionally funny. It would have been 
better placed at the beginning of the book, where 
two unsparingly rigorous pieces, ‘Schopenhauer 
on the Self’ and ‘Schopenhauer and Knowledge’, 
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by Günter Zöller and David Hamlyn respectively, 
would by no means ‘dispel intimidation’ in a 
reader without considerable experience of the 
techniques and terminology of philosophy. These 
chapters delve so deeply into the complexities, 
unresolved in his own writing, of Schopenhauer’s 
ontology and epistemology in relation to the 
looming figure of Kant, whom he both much 
admired and profoundly subverted, that many 
students, finding themselves expected to begin 
the book on the furthest frontiers of Schopen- 
hauer studies, would be daunted rather than 
enlightened by what they are here expected to 
understand. 

The same is true of several other chapters in 
the book, and this is particularly unfortunate in 
view of the famous approachability of Schopen- 
hauer’s own writing. Quite often in this volume 
taken as a whole, and especially in the long 
chapter ‘Schopenhauer, Kant and the Methods 
of Philosophy’ by Paul Guyer, light dawns on 
the reader when the philosopher himself is 
quoted, the encircling gloom of what should be 
explanatory commentary being dispelled by the 
lucidity of an image or the aphoristic gleam of 
an encapsulating sentence. Like Nietzsche, and 
unlike any other major German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer wrote better than almost all the 
people who have written about him. Unlike 
Nietzsche, and most other philosophers of any 
nationality or period, Schopenhauer, as this book 
of course reminds us in many passages, arrived 
young at his all-encompassing view of things as 
they are and never, in a long life, altered the 
essential shape of the metaphysical account of 
being that he gave in the first edition of The World 
as Will and Representation. Both his clarity and his 
consistency make him a problematic subject for a 
companion volume of this kind, written by a 
dozen different scholars. The problems are recog- 
nized by the editor in his introduction—a degree 
of repetition in the chapters that follow is only 
one of them—and the book as a whole does not 
solve them. 

A chapter which is not here, though several of 
the volumes in the series have such a chapter, 
might have helped the student or any interested 
reader by setting the philosopher in the context of 
his country and time. The reason for leaving out 


such a chapter was perhaps that Schopenhauer 
was not himself concerned with history. He wrote 
always of the human condition, self-conscious 
summit of a long process of evolution, though 
he takes it, ahead of Darwin, to be, as constant, 
essentially the same in all times and places. 
But Schopenhauer’s lack of interest in history is 
actually a reason for giving students of him some 
sense of his life and times, not for withholding it. 
Schopenhauer was, after all, part of the great 
nineteenth century search for answers to the 
fundamental questions—What does life mean? 
Why bother to be good? Where is truth? Why 
does beauty, if it does, matter to us?—once the 
Christian answers to these questions had been 
dispensed with. Not to see him as struggling with 
these questions alongside the Romantic philoso- 
phers, particularly the Schlegels, Schelling, and 
Coleridge, who were his slightly older contem- 
poraries; not’to see him over against Hegel, for 
whom history replaced God as the justifying 
meaning of life; not, above all, to see him as 
the one guiding illuminator of the godless world 
for many of the great artists of the century 
between 1830 and 1930, is simply not to see him 
clear. There is a long, closely argued chapter, by 
Sebastian Gardner, on Schopenhauer and Freud, 
but its conclusions rest on the assumption that 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, not being needed 
by Freud (a doctor, after all, rather than a phil- 
osopher), are of little interest now. 

On the personal level, disgusted though 
Schopenhauer would have been to have his life 
examined by any searcher after keys to his 
peculiar combination of bitterness and grace, it 
would have helped the reader to understand the 
incoherence of his objections to suicide—acutely 
analysed here in a fine piece by Dale Jacquette—if 
he had been told that Schopenhauer’s father 
committed suicide when the philosopher was a 
boy of seventeen. The knowledge that his 
frivolous mother lived for years on the edge of 
Goethe’s circle in Weimar, and was a successful 
writer of popular society novels, would have gone 
some way to explaining his misogyny as well 
as giving extra depth to his sharp discrimination 
between works of genius and worthless works of 
fancy in Coleridge’s damning sense, coined in 
the very same couple of years during which 
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Schopenhauer was engaged on the aesthetics 
chapters of The World as Will and Representation. 
(The parallel between Schopenhauer on genius 
and Coleridge’s seminal definition of the creative 
imagination would have been worth exploring in 
any case.) 

These bits of information could have been 
usefully fitted into a short, straightforward bio- 
graphical chapter, as could the bürgerlich Hanseatic 
background that Schopenhauer shared with 
Thomas Mann, the mercantile career that he 
extricated himself from, and his deep and 
constantly replenished cosmopolitan knowledge 
of all the arts, particularly drama and music. 
These facts of his life underlie both his systematic 
pessimism and his need to account for the 
redemptive possibilities of the aesthetic. Simply 
in the interests of ordinary understanding of what 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy says, not to mention 
some understanding of its unique impact on 
younger creative figures, this Companion would 
have been the better for a little less austerity in the 
choice of the kinds of information it gives. 

It is most of all in the field of aesthetics, and in 
what was for him the closely related field of 
ethics, that the lasting importance of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought resides. Janaway’s chapter on 
‘Will and Nature’ and a difficult final chapter 
on ‘Schopenhauer and Wittgenstein’ by Hans- 
Johann Glock touch on the high value that 
Schopenhauer gives to the aesthetic response— 
not just to works of art but to anything at all 
perceived for that moment as beautiful—as 
temporary release from the striving of the will. 
And two whole chapters are devoted to 
Schopenhauer’s aesthetics. One of them, how- 
ever, by Cheryl Foster, though called ‘Ideas 
and Imagination: Schopenhauer on the Proper 
Foundation of Art’, is an opportunity sadly 
missed, This is not a topic hard to understand or 
hard to explain, once Schopenhauer’s description 
of how things are, and his own meanings of 
‘will’ and ‘representation’, have been more or less 
fathomed. His hierarchy of being, from stone 
to self-conscious human person, is matched in 
his hierarchy of the arts, from architecture 
to poetic drama, with music, the unmediated 
communication of the will, at its summit. The 
carefully justified value that he puts on master- 


pieces, for all of us caught in the toils of the 
will and misled by the overvaluing of reason, is 
his great contribution to aesthetics—and halts, 
interestingly, at the mysterious threshold of a 
transcendent beauty, and/or goodness, and/or 
truth, which he knows owes a good deal to Plato 
and something to Christianity. But, alas, this does 
not emerge from Foster’s chapter with anything _ 
like Schopenhauer’s own clarity. It is weak, and 
anachronistic, to say, ‘Schopenhauer intends art to 
stand alongside science as a separate but equally 
potent method for grasping the world’: although 
art, for Schopenhauer, is indeed cognitive, ‘grasp- 
ing the world’ is hardly the right phrase for 
his exact description of the aesthetic escape into 
Platonic ideas or (through music) the will itself. 
And, though Foster quotes the wonderful passage 
which is probably the first description of the 
‘objective correlative’ after Theseus’s speech in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, she misses the 
chance to give it Eliot’s famous label (derived, 
incidentally, from the philosopher Santayana, a 
passionate admirer of Schopenhauer, and Eliot’s 
teacher at Harvard, who is mentioned nowhere in 
this book). f 

The second chapter on Schopenhauer’s 
aesthetics is a bravura piece by Martha C. 
Nussbaum, ‘Nietzsche, Schopenhauer and 
Dionysus’, which demonstrates, entirely cop- 
vincingly, the use, abuse, and ultimately complete 
subversion of Schopenhauer’s view of the will in 
The Birth of Tragedy and Nietzsche’s later writing 
on art, joy, and the body. There is some distortion 
of the argument in her sole use of The Bacchae 
as evidence; a fair look at the major plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles would have destabilized 
some of her statements about the Greeks. The 
chapter says a good deal mere about Nietzsche 
than about Schopenhauer, no doubt because 
Nussbaum feels much more positively towards 
Nietzsche. But she does quote a striking example 
of what Schopenhauer (who wrote better on 
the subject than anyone else in the nineteenth 
century) had to say about tragedy, and concedes, 
as does no one else anywhere in this book, that at 
least here there is ‘evidence of the Christian and 
even Catholic origins of Schopenhauer’s loathing 
for the will, and of the account of tragedy that 
expresses it’. 
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The missing ancestor everywhere in the book, 
and particularly in the two solid chapters most 
sharply focused on Schopenhauer’s ethics (Moira 
Nicholls on ‘The Influences of Eastern Thought’ 
and David E. Cartwright on ‘Schopenhauer’s 
Narrower Sense of Morality’), is Augustine. It 
was, after all, he who invented the concept of the 
will as the key to how things are in at least human 
life; he was the great expositor of original sin as 
the explanation for the competitive struggle of 
unredeemed will, the first describer of the 
aesthetic response as the dissolution of the barrier 
between subject and object, the perceiver of the 
sexual as the sharpest manifestation of the selfish 
will, but also of love as the turn of the will away 
from the interests of the self. Schopenhauer 
recognized all these parallels between his own 
philosophy and Augustine’s. Of course Schopen- 
hauer was an atheist. But to ignore altogether, as 
this book almost does, the Christian thread in his 
thought which Schopenhaner himself, with his 
usual honesty, freely recognized, seems strange, 
though perhaps not in England at the end of the 
millennium. (Cambridge, it appears from the list 
given in this volume, are not even planning a 
Companion to Augustine, though he needs one a 
good deal more than Schopenhauer does.) 

I would suggest that the enquiring student 
should read this book, which he will find helpful 
in parts, in a carefully judged order. But I would 
more warmly recommend Bryan Magee’s The 
Philosophy of Schopenhauer (new edition 1997), 
which is easier to understand, more sympathetic 
to Schopenhauer, and a much better guide to his 
aesthetics. And for a few brilliant pages on the 
lasting significance of Schopenhauer, I would 
recommend Erich Heller’s The Disinherited Mind 
(1952 and 1975), a critical classic not mentioned in 
the Companion’s bibliography. 


LUCY BECKETT 


Rievault 


Beauty. By JAMES KIRWAN. Manchester U.P. 1999. 
pp. x + 182. £11.99. 

THE AUTHOR of Beauty would, I think, find it 

ironic that his book is being reviewed in the 


British Journal of Aesthetics. For in his work we find 
such striking comments as the following: “The 
time has long since passed when “aesthetics” 
could truthfully be defined as “the study of beauty 
and art”... . When the word “beauty” is used in 
aesthetics . . . it is used as a mere rhetorical 
flourish’ (p. viii). ‘It is not possible to identify 
“beautiful” with “aesthetic”’ (p. 117). 

The reasoning is simple: for ‘are there not a 
thousand different ways of enjoying, admiring, 
or even defining art, that have nothing to do 
with beauty? Of course. Are there not infinite 
instances of beauty that have nothing to do 
with art? Obviously’ (p. viii). From which the 
conclusion is drawn that ‘the subject of beauty 
and the subject of art are not the same thing’ 
(p. viii). 

Before I come to what this book has to say 
about beauty, treated not as a branch of phil- 
osophical aesthetics as now conceived, it is worth 
remarking that the demonstration I have just cited 
is an imperfect demonstration. For from the fact 
that there are many ways of talking about art that 
imply no reference to its beauty (talk of Fontaine 
as a ‘text’ [p. 108]), and many ways of talking 
about beauty that seem to imply no reference to 
art (talk of the beauties of a sunset), it does not 
follow, as anyone who has constructed a Venn 
diagram will know, that beauty is not a feature, 
indeed the central feature, of art. 

I think it is for that reason that Kirwan felt it 
necessary to devote a long last chapter, the longest 
in the book, to a discussion of aesthetics. That 
chapter raises the question why Kirwan’s book 
will be shelved (as it will) in the aesthetics section 
of libraries. Well, ‘every dictionary of critical 
terms begins its definition of “aesthetics” with 
“the study of the beautiful”’ (p. 93). But, as 
Kirwan tartly notes, such an assertion is usually 
immediately retracted and replaced by the more 
demonstrable claim that ‘aesthetics is that branch 
of philosophy concerned with defining the nature 
of art and the grounds of its evaluation’ (p. 94). 
(Beardsley’s Aesthetics, is, indeed, subtitled The 
Philosophy of Criticism.) The chapter then tells a 
strikingly interesting story of how this substitu- 
tion came to pass, Tolstoy’s (and, I would add, 
Wittgenstein’s) deflationary comments on beauty 
being influential in that matter. On Kirwan’s 
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account, those who did try to make the notion 
of beauty an art notion either betrayed the true 
notion of beauty (which has nothing special to 
do with art) or had difficulty explaining how 
‘beauty’ could be used univocally of both works 
of art and natural things. (One thinks here of 
various difficulties that have been imputed to 
Savile’s work, which, with Mothersill’s Beauty 
Restored, is given a brief, perhaps overbrief, though 
pointed despatch in this chapter [pp. 113-117].) 
Three things about Kirwan’s positive account 
of beauty seem to me well worth remarking. First, 
he points out that many, Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary citing an early example, have argued 
that since beauty is in the eye of the beholder and 
so is, in the jargon, a subjective experience, it 
cannot be a legitimate object of enquiry (p. 2). 
Kirwan wholeheartedly embraces the subjectivity 
of beauty, whose esse is, indeed, percipi (p. 5). But, 
as he pertinently remarks, the assumed futility of 
arguing about beauty does not make it impossible 
to investigate the experience of beauty. And his 
work is an attempt to characterize the phenom- 
enology of this experience. That point is well 
taken. However, if I have a reservation here, it 
is about the term ‘subjective’, deployed in such 
a way as to suggest that Kirwan is, to use the 
contemporary term, an internalist about beauty. 
Any thorough discussion of that is going to have 
to ask more pointed questions about the coher- 
ence of internalist accounts of experience. One 
difficulty, for example, arises out of the fact that 
Kirwan claims that I know what another means 
when she or he uses the term ‘beauty’ (p. 4). 
And it is difficult to see, given a natural under- 
standing of the notion of a completely subjective 
experience, how that knowledge is to be possible. 
Secondly, one reason for reading this book is 
the sheer wealth of historical information about 
the progress of the notion of ‘beauty’ and the way 
the information is deployed to throw light on 
the strains in certain conceptions of beauty, for 
example those that emerged in the eighteenth 
century. We are sharply and properly reminded 
that concepts have histories. They come trailing 
clouds and those clouds often cast shadows. 
So let beauty once have been something with a 
theological dimension, say beauty as God shining 
through the world; and then see what happens 


when one tries to preserve something of that 
notion in an age with a different or no use for 
divinities. 

Thirdly, there is the very striking account given 
by Kirwan of the phenomonology of beauty. For 
beauty is, on Kirwan’s accoun:, a ‘yearning with- 
out object’ (p. 37). Beauty is ‘always incomplete’ 
(p. 36). For ‘yearning . . . posits a degree of 
desirability in the object which it would seem 
no object could ever satisfy’ (p. 38). That claim is 
then pursued through such topics as the similarity 
between beauty and metaphysics as a kind of 
cosmic yearning, the relations between beauty 
and truth, and the connections between beauty 
and morality. The claim is a bold one, and again I 
hesitate. One of the problems is that the claim is 
not matched against any reasonably representative 
sample of the totality of our speech dispositions. 
Yet one can think of uses of the term ‘beautiful’ 
that do not seem to involve that kind of unattain- 
able yearning, as when one is simply moved by 
the beauty of the river at Flatford or when one 
really does have one’s yearning for the love of 
one’s life fulfilled. I have no doubt that Kirwan 
might be able to put me right about those 
examples, but in the absence of their concrete 
discussion one is left in doubt. 

This is a demanding book, often formidably 
so. Sometimes, even after repeated readings, it 
has defeated me (a result sometimes related to 
the complex writing, some sentences passing the 
hundred words). It can also irritatingly utter the 
dubious as the plonkingly obvious, as with, ‘That 
the world of the child is more beautiful than the 
world of the adult is commonplace’ (p. 51). Not 
in my case. But in the end I found it worth the 
struggles I have had and will have with it. 


COLIN EYAS 


University of Lancaster 


The Aesthetic Relation. By GERARD GENETTE, 
translated by G. M. Goshgarian. Cornell U.P. 
1999. pp. xi + 243. £16.95. 

GERARD GENETTE is best known for his contri- 

butions to literary theory, including Mimologiques 
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(1976), Seuils (1987), and Fiction et Diction (1991), 
all of which have been translated into English. 
With his two volume study, L’euvre de Par, 
originally published in French in 1994 and 
1997, he ‘sets out to broaden his field of inquiry 
by moving to the (logically) next highest level’ 
(p. xi), that is to say, from poetics to aesthetics. 
The Aesthetic Relation is a translation of the second 
of these two volumes. The first was published by 
Cornell in 1997 under the title, The Work of Art: 
Immanence and Transcendence. Both volumes have 
been rendered into English by G. M. Goshgarian 
in translations that cannot be praised too highly 
for their scrupulous exactitude and for their 
ability to convey the intelligence and intellectual 
vitality of Genette’s writing. Genette combines 
great precision in his use of language with a lively 
and occasionally biting sense of humour. He is at 
pains to distinguish his work from the ‘ponderous 
tradition’ of speculative aesthetics associated with 
continental philosophy, and both the method of 
inquiry and the predominant concerns of The 
Aesthetic Relation mark it out as an essay in analytic 
aesthetics. 

The two volumes of L’ceuvre de Part stand in a 
complementary or ‘circular’ relation. Whilst the 
first volume is broadly concerned with problems 
of ontology, or what Genette terms the ‘modes of 
existence of works of art’, the second is concerned 
with their ‘modes of action’ or ‘aesthetic func- 
tion’. As Genette observes, nothing logically 
prescribes that the question of status be addressed 
before the question of function. However, before 
turning to The Aesthetic Relation it is as well to 
grasp the distinction that gives the title to the first 
volume. Immanence ‘is the way a work is identified 
with (“consists in”) a physical object or event... 
or an ideal object or event . . . Transcendence is the 
set of all the ways in which a work exceeds 
this object of immanence’ (p. ix). A work of 
art transcends its object of immanence when we 
encounter several replicas or versions (‘plurality 
of immanence’), or when we encounter only 
fragments or indirect manifestations (‘partial im- 
manence’). More contentiously, Genette argues 
that there is also transcendence due to ‘plural 
reception’. The same object of immanence, be it 
a text, a painting, or a score, is encountered as a 
different work when it is encountered in a differ- 


ent context. The work of art is defined as an 
object of immanence plus an aesthetic function: 
it cannot be reduced to its object of immanence 
alone. The study of the modes of transcendence 
of artworks thus leads to the study of their modes 
of action. It is this which forms the subject of The 
Aesthetic Relation. 

The subjectivism implicit in Genette’s account 
of ‘transcendence’ is made explicit in the second 
volume. He begins by elucidating the more 
general structure of what he terms the ‘aesthetic 
relation’ before turning, in the final chapter, to 
the specific case of the ‘artistic relation’. Central 
to his position is the claim that ‘it is not the object 
that makes the relation aesthetic, but the relation 
that makes the object aesthetic’ (p. 11). The 
opening chapter offers a rich and informative 
analysis of aesthetic attention, described in terms 
of our capacity to ‘mobilize’ different properties 
or ‘aspects’ of the object. Aspectual attention is 
not restricted to works of art, but can be directed 
towards any object whatsoever, even those that 
are standardly seen to fulfil a strictly denotational 
function. Thus, for example, under certain cir- 
cumstances, I can see a ‘no entry’ sign on a road 
and ‘lose myself in contemplation of it: I observe, 
for its “own sake”, the big red circle cut in two 
by the broad white horizontal bar, I consider the 
features of this particular, more or less scratched-up 
sign, or the features of this particular type of sign 
(that is, I treat it as autographic or allographic) ...’ 
(p. 41). It is the attention of the receiver that 
determines the relative significance of the differ- 
ent features of the object. 

As Genette’s terminology will already have 
suggested, the person whose work he has firmly 
in his sights here is Nelson Goodman. Whilst 
acknowledging his debt to Goodman’s work, 
Genette’s avowed intention is ‘to rid Goodman’s 
theory of the objectivist aspects which . . . render 
it incoherent’ (p. 214). Primarily, this involves a 
subjectivist reading of Goodman’s ‘symptoms’ of 
the aesthetic. Rather than interpreting ‘syntactic 
density’, ‘semantic density’, ‘relative syntactic 
completeness’, and ‘exemplification’ in relation to 
the properties of certain objects, Genette argues 
that these ‘symptoms’ are all relative to a particu- 
lar, subjective mode of reception. To Goodman’s 
question, ‘when is there an aesthetic object?’, 
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Genette opposes the question ‘when is there an 
aesthetic relation?’. Only the latter is conceptually 
coherent, for the question ‘when?’ as opposed to 
‘what?’ is ‘germane only if it bears on a reception, 
that is to say, on a subjective phenomenon, which 
can come and go’ (p. 214). 

In a recent essay on this subject—an article 
which he authored himself in the entry under his 
name in the Oxford Encyclopedia of Aesthetics— 
Goodman has adopted the term ‘the working 
of the work’ to describe that aspect of the 
functioning of a work which ‘consists of the 
response of an observer or audience coming to 
grasp the work’. This comes close to the intention 
behind the overall title of Genette’s project, 
L’euvre de l’art. As the translator observes in a 
footnote to the first volume, the French title 
carries the meaning ‘the work art does’. (A work 
of art in the ordinary sense is une œuvre d'art.) 
Goodman’s recognition that ‘what works are 
derives ultimately from what they do’ would thus 
appear to concede much of the ground that 
Genette seeks to recover. However, Goodman 
does not commit himself to the interpretative 
freedom proposed by Genette. His goal is to 
identify the ‘optimal activation’ of the functioning 
of the work, and this suggests that it is the work’s 
intrinsic properties that remain his primary 
concern. 

On Genette’s account, aspectual attention is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition of the 
aesthetic relation. To be aesthetic, such attention 
must also involve appreciation. Aesthetic atten- 
tion is therefore defined as ‘aspectual attention 
informed by, and orientated toward, a question 
of aesthetic judgment’ (p. 9). Crucially, however, 
Genette argues that the subjectivism recognized 
by the theorist of aesthetics is not matched by a 
corresponding subjectivism on the level of 
aesthetic judgement: we ‘must be subjectivists “in 
theory”, that is, whenever describing aesthetic 
appreciations from the outside; but we cannot 
be subjectivists in practice, that is, when we 
ourselves are involved in the act of appreciation, 
which is by definition objectivist’ (p. 95). The 
theorist recognizes that the objectivist judgement 
‘x is beautiful’ is illusory, and that the real 
meaning of this statement is (only) ‘I like x’. But 
whoever is involved in actually making an aes- 


thetic judgement cannot escape the ‘constitutive 
illusion’ of objectivity. Subjectivism ‘cannot be 
psychologically experienced, only theoretically 
thought’ (p. 87). 

There are a number of objections to this argu- 
ment. First, it is far from clear that ‘objectivism’ is 
in fact constitutive of aesthetic judgement. As 
Kant repeatedly emphasizes, the basis for aesthetic 
judgement is a merely subjective feeling of pleas- 
ure or displeasure. There is nothing in aesthetic 
appreciation itself that determines whether we 
construe our liking as subjective or objective. 
Whilst it may—empirically—be the case that for 
much of human history aesthetic judgements 
have been put forward in an objective form, there 
is no a priori reason why this should remain 
the case. Indeed, we may well be in the process 
of witnessing a significant transformation in this 
respect under the joint impact of media-dispersal 
and globalization. Moreover, we cannot exclude 
the possibility that rational insight into the 
mechanism of illusory objectification will not 
lead us out of such practices. Once equipped with 
a full-scale reflective theory detailing the range of 
individual, cultural, historical, and contextual 
circumstances that can inform my aesthetic 
judgements, I may well come to recognize, in actu, 
that my aesthetic judgements are not wholly 
objective, but highly subjective. The more aware I 
am of the aspectual and attentional character of 
aesthetic appreciation, the more likely I am to 
recognize my own appreciations as directed and 
partial. Even the most compulsive behaviour can 
sometimes be cured by tracing it to its causes. 

The weakness inherent in Genette’s articula- 
tion of the difference between the first and third 
person standpoints of the participant and the 
theorist is that it fails to address the rationality of 
our actual debates and disagreements about art. 
In our discussions with others we are obliged 
to adopt both standpoints simultaneously. In 
order to arrive at a convergence of views that can 
satisfy all the parties involved, we must first 
acknowledge the partiality and one-sidedness of 
our own appreciations. In practice we straddle the 
divide that Genette identifies. Although belief 
in the possibility of such agreement may itself 
be revealed as an ‘objectivist illusion’, it fulfils an 
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important ‘regulatory’ function insofar as it keeps 
the conversation going. 


JASON GAIGER 


The Open University 


Performance and Authenticity in the Arts. Edited by 
SALIM KEMAL and IVAN GASKELL. Cambridge 
U.P. 1999. pp. X + 274. £37.50. 

IN THEIR introduction to this collection, the 
authors state that the ‘collection does not seek 
to present a focused argument for a particular 
conclusion but tries instead to mark an arena for 
debate’. This appears to acknowledge something 
that any reader of this collection is bound to find 
puzzling: what is it that unites this enormously 
disparate range of essays? The area it appears to 
mark out (the overlap between performance and 
authenticity, or at least issues that arise with 
respect to authenticity in the context of per- 
formance) has some prima-facie appeal. That 
is not, or at least not primarily, the theme of 
the book. Instead we get—in the main—a con- 
junction: themes to do with performance and 
themes to do with authenticity. These two are 
then interpreted with such breadth that it is 
difficult to see the principles that underlie 
selection. Indeed, it is difficult, in some cases, to 
see any connection with the themes as stated. 

My sense of puzzlement is compounded by 
the fact that the editors go to enormous lengths in 
the introduction to force the square pegs of the 
essays into the round hole of the collection. For 
example, in the first essay Gregory Scott presents 
an argument that relies on close textual scrutiny 
of the Poetics to the effect that performance was 
crucial to Aristotle’s conception of tragedy. As 
a self-standing piece the essay seems fine (one 
would have to possess a knowledge of the text 
well beyond mine to weigh in on either side), but 
there seems no link between it and what comes 
after (which deals mainly with theoretical issues). 
The editors attempt to provide one: ‘We might 
consider what implications the centrality of 
performance in the Poetics has for other aspects 
of Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, and how those 
elements, developed through the influence of the 


Poetics on other writers, poets and playwrights, 
unconsciously carried resonances of a text about 
performance into literature and poetry’ (p. 2). 
This claim is absent from Scott’s essay and is, to 
say the least, far-fetched. Are we really to believe 
that writers, poets, and playwrights unconsciously 
noticed something about Aristotle’s text, some- 
thing Scott claims has been ‘generally, if not 
universally’ missed by the commentators, and 
carried that into their work? 

Nor is this an isolated instance. Perhaps the 
oddest inclusion in the collection is the recent 
Aristotelian Society exchange between Michael 
Tanner and Malcolm Budd on ‘Understanding 
Music’. It is not as if this is difficult to find: it 
is printed in the Supplementary Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society (1985). It is a fair bet that more 
libraries will have a copy of that volume than will 
possess a copy of this. 

It would be more comprehensible if the ex- 
change was central to a debate in the book, but it is 
not (much of Budd’s essay is a refutation of Roger 
Scruton’s views on the appropriate description of 
the experience of music as opposed to noise). In 
the introduction, the editors claim that ‘we may 
argue that for our listening to have integrity, to be 
true to the object, we must understand the music 
we are listening to’ (p. 4). I suppose we may, but 
the reference to ‘integrity’ seems to add nothing 
to the claim about understanding. As far as I 
can see, neither Tanner nor Budd use the term 
anywhere in their exchange. It is not that the two 
essays in question are not worth reading for their 
own sake; they certainly are. Anyone interested 
in the authenticity debate, however, should be 
directed to other places in their oeuvre: Budd’s 
essay, ‘Belief and Sincerity in Poem,” in Eva 
Schaper’s Pleasure, Preference and Value (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge U.P., 1983) and Tanner’s essay, 
‘Sentimentality’, in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society (1976-7). 

One final gripe before I move on to the essays. 
This series—Cambridge Studies in Philosophy 
and the Arts—is to be commended for the range 
of approaches on which it draws in putting these 
collections together. (This is not to withdraw my 
earlier remarks: different approaches to the same 
problem provide more coherence for a collection 
than dealing with different problems.) Having 
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said this, it seems to me a matter of regret that 
the series does not draw more extensively on 
excellent work currently being done on aesthetics 
within what can still broadly be described as the 
analytic tradition. 

There are twelve essays in the collection, 
including the Introduction and the essays by 
Scott, Tanner, and Budd I have already men- 
tioned. Peter Iver Kaufman’s essay, ‘The “Confes- 
sing Animal” on Stage’, is an interesting historical 
study of the Calvinist doctrines of prayer and how 
this might (or should) affect the performance of 
Hamlet’s ‘soliloquacious assessments’. Nicholas 
Davey examines arguments from Hans-Georg 
Gadamer and Heidegger to explore the question 
of ‘How might the intimate relationship between 
aesthetic and religious experience be thought?’ 
Fred Everett Maus considers the relation between 
critical interpretations of a piece of music and 
interpretations given in performance (it would 
have been interesting to see, in this essay, more of 
an engagement with Jerry Levinson’s ‘Perform- 
ative vs. Critical Interpretation in Music’ than a 
respectful footnote). Stan Godlovitch argues for a 
plausible and sympathetic approach to ‘authentic 
performances’: one that escapes the charge that it 
is impossible to recreate the ‘authentic experi- 
ence’ in the mind of the modern listener. 

The essay by Joseph J. Kockelmans, which 
explores the thesis that it is impossible to articu- 
late the meaning of a work of music, appears 
to conflict with the view put forward by Tanner 
and Budd. Tanner argues that, when it comes to 
music, understanding is a matter of seeing why 
it is as it is. He and Budd then discuss what it 
is to have this understanding and the appropriate 
vocabulary in which to articulate it. Whatever 
the answer to that question, the implication is 
that the content of the understanding (which is 
presumably the meaning of the music) can be 
put into words. Thc nature of the disagreement 
remains hazy, both because Kockelmans does not 
engage directly with Tanner and Budd’s work, but 
also because the exact nature of what is being 
denied is unclear. If the question is, as Kockel- 
mans phrases it on p. 176, ‘why is it that whatever 
one says about a given work of music can never be 
a substitute for my listening to the work’, then the 
answer is all too easy. Presumably for the same 


reason that whatever one says about a cup of 
coffee can never be a substitute for drinking a cup 
of coffee: a description is not equivalent to an 
experience. However, that carries no implication 
about whether, if that experience has a cognitive 
content, that content can or cannot be articulated. 
What is valuable about music is the intrinsically 
valuable experience to which it gives rise. For 
this there is no verbal substitute. However, this 
seems a different issue from that of the meaning 
of music, in the sense of what we need to grasp in 
order to understand it. 

Most would agree, I think, that insincerity is a 
legitimate critical term when it is grounded in 
properties manifest in a work. Alex Neill’s claim, 
that a poet’s insincerity can be critically relevant to 
our assessment of a poem even if it is not mainfest 
in that poem, is more controversial. Neill makes 
a case for this being true of those works that 
‘present themselves as sincere expressions of 
authorial sentiment’ (p. 212). This seems both 
interesting and true: no small achievement in 
this well-trodden area. (A minor quibble: the 
conclusion is more plausible when considering 
whether a body of poems might be insincere, 
rather than an individual poem [there is a slip- 
page between the two on p. 217].) The next 
essay (which seems to me overlong) is by Peter 
Middleton, who assesses the difference between 
poetry that is heard, as opposed to poetry that 
is simply read. Finally, Henry M. Sayre considers 
issues of performance and authenticity that arise 
in the work of Spalding Gray. 


DEREK MATRAVERS 


The Open University 


Of Mind and Music. By LAIRD ADDIS. Cornell U.P. 
1999. £24.50. 
IF ONE were to tell the audience of the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Eroica symphony 
that this highly charged music is incapable of 
expressing the composer’s emotions, some 
puzzlement would doubtless ensue, given the 
work’s autobiographical associations. Yet, ask for 
an explanation of its expressive meaning—what 
Wagner heard as ‘a tale told in stirring tones . . . 
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lamentation . . . memories . . . tears of love . . . 
searching’s of the heart’—and the interpretations 
would certainly vary widely. Eduard Hanslick’s 
classic challenge to be-capacity of music to ‘mean’ 
anything outside itself in his Vom Musikalisch- 
Schönen (‘On The Musically Beautiful’) of 
1854——partly in response to Wagner’s claims for 
music’s expressive powers and relation to the 
external world—argued that only the dynamic 
properties of feelings or ideas could be presented 
by music: that music was simply ‘tonally moving 
forms’ [‘ténend bewegte Formen’]. Yet this has 
always been a somewhat unloved view, notable 
more for what it denies than what it asserts of our 
capacity to speak of music’s huge emotional and 
suggestive power. Hanslick was of course right 
to challenge the supposed direct connection of 
music and human emotion, without the asking 
of exactly how these emotions can possibly be 
presented in sound. A notable later attempt to 
probe music’s mode of existence emerged in the 
work of the philosopher Susanne Langer, who 
devoted several chapters to her Philosophy in New 
Key of 1942 and later Feeling and Form of 1953 to 
the exploration of the ‘symbolic’ connection 
between emotion and music: that, rather than 
expressing them, music is a symbol of human 
emotions, though an ‘unconsummated’ one: one 
not fixed by conventional association; that is, to 
offer a more objective, music-based approach to 
the widely shared experience that music is ‘about’ 
the emotions. The present book seeks to criticize 
her argument and pursue its implications more 
fully: it is thus concerned with basic questions of 
music’s relation to consciousness, of the words 
and concepts appropriate to defining such a 
relationship; it sees music at an anthropological 
level, considering only pure music as relevant 
rather than music having conventional associ- 
ations with external ideas (which thus involve 
other aspects of the mind). 

The starting point is to examine just those 
words and turns of phrase that, conceptually 
distinct, appear so freely exchanged in the liter- 
ature, not least by musicians themselves. Addis 
breaks them into two categories. On the one 
hand, those proposing music as an outward 
expression of a human emotion, as in saying 
that the ‘sadness’ of the music expresses the 
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composer’s sadness in writing it (the ‘composer- 
causal’ theory—with its corollary that the listener 
receives this emotion directly—the ‘listener- 
causal’ theory). And on the other, those proposing 
that music has properties that themselves contain 
and convey emotion, as in ‘the music expresses 
sadness’ (‘inherence’ theories). It is the latter view 
that is the basis of the book: that the emotions are, 
as he puts it, ‘represented’ by music, with its 
corollary, that music can thus represent itself to 
the human emotions and elicit their response. 
This, as well as adopting a more balanced view 
of the relationship of music and of emotions, 
assumes the examination of the nature of aware- 
ness, or consciousness, in connection with them. 

A chapter on Langer elaborates her ideas and 
establishes Addis’s own attitude towards them. 
The former include ‘a general theory of signs and 
symbols that it intended to apply to language 
proper as well as to music and elsewhere’. He 
shares her assumption of the greater value of 
‘pure music’ over referential music—‘programme 
music’, as they consistently call it. Langer is 
especially harsh in her judgement of those who 
would regard a ‘programme’ as important or 
essential to musical value or pleasure. Such an 
attitude, natural and even common in ‘musically 
limited persons’, is, she insists, ‘really a denial of 
the true nature of music, which is unconven- 
tionalized, unverbalized freedom of thought’. Her 
definition thus locates music as an essentially 
independent realm of organization and thought. 

But to define music as ‘thought’ immediately 
raises profound questions as to its explication 
relative to other modes of thought and prompts 
the author’s noting of the limitations of Langer’s 
presentation: 


most importantly, it advances no real explana- 
tion of why sounds should have the importance 
they obviously do have in human emotional 
life, that is, why music is so important to 
human beings . . . it fails to present an onto- 
logical account of the nature of sound and the 
nature of consciousness to undergird the idea 
that sounds might represent certain kinds of 
conscious states to human beings. 


A final chapter gives detailed answers to the 
questions Addis poses of Langer and provides an 
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essential point of reference for his argument. 
Additionally, he refers to the writings of Peter 
Kivy for a more recent perspective on his ideas. 

Addis’s ‘new theory’ of the relation of music 
and the emotions and certain other conscious 
states retains three features of Langer’s reasoning 
stressed by Addis: the concepts he defines as 
‘isomorphism’, ‘representation’, and ‘ineffability’: 
‘jt rests on the ontological affinity of conscious- 
ness and sound’. He summarizes: 


passages of music are isomorphic with certain 
possible states of consciousness . . . because 
consciousness and sound have a profound 
ontological affinity with respect to time .. . 
music is a quasi-natural representation of possible 
states of consciousness to human beings such 
that . . . we are presented with those possible 
states of consciousness by music, that is, music 


brings them to mind. 


And finally, that certain ‘subtle differences in 
both the intentions and especially the modes of 
states of consciousness [are] ineffable, that is, 
[that] cannot be captured in language, can be 
presented to us by music’. 

The key word in this sequence is ‘repres- 
entation’, and the key concept the relationship of 
‘representation’ to ‘consciousness’, given that 
music is seen as a special form of consciousness. 
The word is essentially drawn from Langer, 
who refers to ‘presentational symbols’ in the arts. 
Indeed, Addis sees it as the more defining of the 
relation of music and emotions than isomorph- 
ism or ineffability. ‘It is the unique isomorphism 
that makes the representation possible: but . . . 
isomorphism explains nothing about the power 
of music. And while the ineffability thesis adds 
to the explanation of music’s power, it is logically 
independent of the isomorphism/representation 
part of the theory.’ 

He identifies three forms of relationship 
between the representation and that represented: 
‘a conventional representation, . . . in which there is 
nothing in the nature of the representation and 
nothing in the nature of its user that indicates . .. 
that it shall represent what it does represent’ . . . 
of which the most important form is language; ‘a 
natural representation . . . in which the representa- 
tion by its inherent nature determines both that 


and what it represents’ . . . of which the only form 
is awareness; and (between these) ‘a quasi- natural 
representation, such that, given both the nature of 
the representation and that of the species, it does 
in necessity represent what it does represent to 
the members of that species’, of which ‘the most 
is that of music’. Thus 
music is situated as distinct from verbal language, 


interesting form. . . 


where the conventional association of words and 
meaning (usually) supervenes over any ‘natural’ 
correlation, and also from awareness or con- 
sciousness as such, where there is no distinction 
between representation and that represented, 
which Addis sees as the fundamental condition 
to which the others relate. Having placed such 
emphasis on the word, he is also careful to stress 
the distinction between representation proper 
and anything that might be confused with it, 
notably what he terms the ‘resemblance theory’, 
here understood as ‘involving resemblance to ex- 
pression of the emotions and not the emotions 
themselves [which] comprises an altogether weak 
and superficial notion of representation’. 

Addis further defines isomorphism as ‘one of 
both form and content of states of consciousness, 
especially the having of emotions themselves’. 
Central to the form and content of music and its 
relationship to states of consciousness are the 
concepts of time and sound: ‘music takes time, 
consciousness takes time’. As he quotes from 
Langer: ‘the expression of vital, experiential time 
is the primary illusion of music’, also citing 
various philosophers with similar views. It is, 
as Langer puts it, ‘measurable only in terms of 
sensibilities, tension and emotions’. And sound 
is an experience also analogous to a state of con- 
sciousness. Such features help to confirm Addis’s 
view of music as ‘the image of consciousness’, the 
object most similar to it. 

The view of music as a ‘quasi-natural repres- 
entation of consciousness’, with expressive 
capacity and the capacity to call out emotions, 
offers a much broader acknowledgement of 
music’s capabilities and helps to explain some 
of the turns of phrase so often associated with 
it. Addis is able, for example, to explore the 
sensation of ‘being put in mind’ of an emotion by 
music and more strongly of being ‘affected’ by it; 
of the difference between the emotions we feel 
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in music and those that we ordinarily use to 
ascribe to it; and the basic question of why we 
like it at all. The topic of ‘awareness’ is the focus 
for discussion of ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious 
awareness’: that is, of how ‘music may symbolize 
the emotions to a listener without the listener’s 
conscious awareness’. Here he pursues the 
possible relationship between the experience of 
dreams and of music, but concludes that dreams 
represent conscious states with their own inten- 
tional objects, whereas a piece of music ‘is not 
a conscious state of any kind. . . . but only the 
product of a mind and such that, once brought 
into existence, it enjoys independence from its 
creator’. Though he finds music more like 
language than dreams, language still consists of 
‘conventional signs’, but ‘music . . . of quasi- 
natural signs, giving [it] greater independence 
from the literal intentionality of consciousness’. 
If one assumes two kinds of readers for this 
book, those most primarily interested in mind 
and those in music, their reactions will obviously 
be different. Philosophers of the arts will find a 
systematically constructed and original argument 
giving music a more considered place in the 
realm of consciousness; it is thus very different 
from another book of almost the same title, Music 
and the Mind, by the psychologist Anthony Storr 
of 1992, which focuses more on the experience 
of music and its creative stimuli. But musicians 
will doubtless be less interested in ontological 
thoroughness, in music seen as a category of 
experience rather than a described one. They 
might well regard its ‘quasi-natural’ relation to 
the emotions as self-evident—as indeed being 
largely implicit in Hanslick’s stress on the 
dynamic properties of music and their analogous 
relationship to the emotions or to external ideas; 
and indeed find the whole process of distin- 
guishing types of experience and reality with 
words, which often seem to overlap in meaning, 
daunting. It is the actual repertory of the quasi- 
natural signs of representation—those that 
constitute the elements of ‘musical language’ as 
commonly referred to—that brings the concept of 
‘representation’ alive. For Addis’s wish to define 
a field called ‘pure’ as opposed to ‘programmatic’ 
music is unreal in any but the most general sense. 
Beethoven’s slow movement is teeming with 
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inner relationships and signs within the larger ` 
category ‘Funeral March’ that can be designated 
in emotional terms, as Wagner shows, without. 
necessarily ascribing them to the expression of the 
composer’s emotion. É 
Addis’s book is not written from this stand- 
point, however. It has no music examples after 
Chapter 1, which, including the opening of 
the Beethoven movement, serve simply to draw 
attention to ‘music’s power’ to engage our emo- * 
tions, and makes little later reference to individual 
pieces, rather noting his experience of Schoen- 
berg’s Five Pieces for Orchestra as representing a very 
special ‘hitherto unfelt and still unnamed 
emotion’. But the book still has real value for 
musicians. The challenges to familiar clichés 
makes it important reading for anyone concerned 
with these issues. But more important, it stresses 
the uniqueness of the emotional experience of 
great music; that it has represented unique forms 
of consciousness and will still do so. Indeed, it 
takes us out of familiar habits of mind in respect 
of the emotional associations of traditional music 
to suggest both how music could have been 
experienced in ancient societies and how it might 
be experienced in the future. A stimulating 
approach, and an often quietly humorous one 
too: that the prospect of writing ‘sad’ music 
might make a composer happy—if there were a 
commission in prospect. 


MICHAEL MUSGRAVE 


Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


The Future of Art: An Aesthetics of the New and the 
Sublime. By MARCELLA TAROZZI GOLDSMITH. 
State University of New York Press. 1999. 
pp. xvii + 220. $18.95. 

‘BEAUTY Is truth, truth beauty’, asserted Keats. 

Beauty, however, does not have much place in art 

today. Indeed, in Marcella Tarozzi Goldsmith’s 

view, beauty is not even a necessary component 
of the work of art. She discusses the decline 
of beauty’s importance, and what should be 
acknowledged in its place. Her book is essen- 
tially an investigation into the ontological and 
epistemological status of art, particularly against 
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` the background of current postmodernism which 
“questions the validity or even possibility of high 
art at all. She argues that the seminal factors 
giving art its supreme importance in our lives are 
the sublime and the new. 

Beauty may not be necessary to art, but truth is. 
It cannot, however, be the (neutral) truth of 
fidelity to an object: art is not simply an imitation. 
Nor, since an artwork’s content cannot be 
adequately paraphrased in conceptual terms, 
. can art be subordinated to morality or moral 
teachings. Art has an autonomous validity of 
its own. To delineate this, and to diagnose the 
essential features of art (especially in a time when 
nihilism with regard to art is both common and 
fashionable), Goldsmith employs the following 
strategy. She examines what a series of post- 
Kantian philosophers, virtually all in the 
European and non-analytical tradition of phil- 
osophy, have to say on issues pertinent to her 
enquiry. She turns to Friedrich Schiller, for 
instance, to explore how art could conceivably 
be seen as something pertaining to inescapable 
freedom, in particular considering what he has 
to say about its combining form and play. To 
consider whether the notion of subjectivity is 
adequate to an explanation of how art works, she 
attempts to clarify the functions of imagination, 
desire, and will. Schelling, on the other hand, 
provides her with an opportunity to consider, 
and reject, the notion of art as being primarily 
‘objective’. 

She is critical of Hegel’s rationalism for 
creating a system where art is something ulti- 
mately to be dismissed ‘once the logical categories 
have again been purified from the dross of 
sensuousness’. In Dilthey, however, she discovers 
a welcome emphasis on art as a human activity 
whose aim is ‘to intensify the structure of inter- 
subjectivity’. Nietzsche she values almost more 
than any other writer she discusses for the 
challenges he has presented us with, in particular 
his turning our attention to the necessity of 
confronting nihilism. Goldsmith thus proffers 
her own solutions through looking at the ques- 
tions raised and partial answers offered by other 
thinkers. She considers the originality of her own 
contribution to reside in the supreme importance 
she assigns to the sublime and the new. 


The sublime forces upon us, in her view, 
recognition of the limits of our own subjectivity. 
At the same time, by the wonder and awe it makes 
us feel, it is a direct response to the nihilism 
which would negate both values and feeling. The 
sublime draws attention to the limits of our 
awareness, inviting from us an indeterminate 
speculative response—making us acknowledge 
that the ineffable is a persistent component of art. 
Our understanding of art has to be above all 
else experiential. The subjec-—the being which 
experiences—however, is not something fixed 
but rather something always in the making. Art 
presents us with an aesthetic act which, because 
it is a combination of intentionality and material 
form, an interplay of style and content, confronts 
us with something over and above the merely 
subjective. To interpret it we have to transcend 
the limits of our past consciousness, being 
changed by our appreciation of the potential 
world(s) art opens up to us. In this manner art 
gives us the new. Both the new and the sublime 
are hence necessary components of art. 

This is an erudite book, and tackles questions 
central to aesthetics. Almost every page advances 
original ideas, or provides a provocative or 
resonant comment on art or philosophy. The 
book’s virtues, however, are all but vitiated by its 
faults. 

Expression and style—more as modes of 
thinking and argument than as verbal utterance— 
are chiefly responsible for zhis. Too frequently 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked together by 
apparently free association, not productively but 
arbitrarily. Bafflement, rather than illumination, 
results. Assertions are often not only sweeping, 
but grandiose and pretentious. For example: 
‘Neutrality . . . is compatible with nihilism, except 
for the fact that nihilism is always attenuated by 
self-transcendence, self-transcendence makes the 
artwork the intersecting point of always incom- 
plete metaphorical, allegorical, and symbolic 
processes. These processes are per se unrelated 
to the good or the beautiful, they sometimes 
invent it.’ Or: ‘Just as philosophy has abandoned 
all metaphysical concern and the search for 
foundation, so art has faced its own nullity by 
avoiding a comprehensive world view that might 
have rescued it from nihilism.’ 
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` Even when Goldsmith is constrained by having 
to expound what other thinkers say (some of 
them admittedly, like Heidegger and Lacan, 
not renowned for being reader-friendly), her 
interpretations too often only serve to pile 
murk upon obscurity. There are other sources 
of frustration. A small number of terms keep 
recurring throughout the book: objectivity, 
subjectivity, the Absolute, the artwork, nihilism, 
transcendence, the sublime, the new. Not only do 
such concepts play slightly different roles in the 
work of the various thinkers Goldsmith discusses, 
but so ceaselessly does she draw attention to 
different attributes of the concepts that for the 
reader the distinctions begin to blur in a haze of 
possibilities. (Some examples are given below.) Its 
effect is rather like that of those bureaucrats who, 
to clarify regulations, keep adding amendments to 
amendments, until chaos is reached. 

The reader’s understanding is not helped by 
the rarefied level at which much of the discussion 
takes place. Seldom is anything rooted in such 
ordinary things as actual poems, musical pieces, 
paintings, or plays, no more than a handful of 
works ever being cited. Concepts themselves are 
too often assigned more reality than the things 
they are meant to illuminate; non-conceptual 
factors are generally disregarded. For instance, 
Goldsmith writes: ‘Given the unavailability of any 
foundation that would justify an art devoted to 
the beautiful, postmodern art decides in favour 
of recapitulation. It is the mimesis of itself? But 
is postmodernism primarily the product of a 
metaphysical lacuna, or have contingent factors 
of history not also contributed to its existence? 
(Only once in the book is there even an ack- 
nowledgement that the media bombarding us 
with demotic images might play a part in the 
existence of postmodernism.) 

Divorcing concepts to such a degree from 
ordinary realities is a major flaw in the book. It 
gives a nebulousness to her ideas. Take how ‘the 
new’ is treated, for instance. The new is said ‘to 
explore the ontological possibilities offered by the 
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actual through a process of selection and critical 
appraisal’. It is claimed to be ‘something objective 
but not objectifiable, at least not at its inception; 
and it will remain ineffable until further notice’. 
It is also said to represent danger, since ‘the 
ontological void of which the new is an aspect can 
lead to nihilism’. While there are less pretentious 
remarks than these made about ‘the new’ in 
the book, at the end I still found myself unclear 
on quite elementary points. Is the new relative 
to what a recipient of the art discerns in it? Is 
it something that belongs only to a work of 
art when first produced, or can it belong to 
established works? (Remember Ezra Pound’s 
definition of literature as ‘news that stays news’.) 
Certainly Goldsmith’s denigration of tradition, as 
something liable to produce only the academic 
in art, suggests that she does not appreciate how 
important for artists (even for those aiming to 
strike out in a fresh direction) is their being able 
to choose and draw upon precursors. 

Questionable too is Goldsmith’s attitude to 
aesthetics, as revealed in remarks such as, ‘Phil- 
osophy is a means of exploring art’s prospects’ 
(p. 76); ‘The desire to articulate belongs to the 
artist essentially, and the way to do it rests on 
the articulate power of philosophy’; ‘the task of 
aesthetics is to find the parameters implicit in 
works of art and to accept the emergence of 
the new’; and ‘In comparison to the study of 
techniques, composition, and invention, the 
field of aesthetics explains what is possible and 
impossible in matters of art’. Not only do such 
comments seem to subordinate artists too much 
to intellectual theory, they also diminish the 
contribution played by ordinary audiences in the 
interpretation and sustaining of art. Arrogating 
the role of understanding art so exclusively to 
aestheticians is the kind of conceit that tends to 
eam philosophy a bad name. 


TREVOR WHITTOCK 
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NARRATIVE ART AND MORAL 


KNOWLEDGE 
Oliver Conolly and Bashshar Haydar 


I 


IN ‘Art, Narrative, and Moral Understanding’,' Noël Carroll advances the thesis 
of clarificationism, according to which narrative art has the power to clarify our 
pre-existing moral knowledge, but not to provide us with ‘interesting, new 
propositional [moral] knowledge’ (ANMU, p. 142). In this paper, we would like 
to examine critically Carroll’s argument for clarificationism, as well as the thesis 
itself. We do not deny that one of the ways in which narrative art can relate to 
morality is by clarifying our knowledge of it. But we do deny that it is the only 
way in which it relates to morality: our criticism of Carroll is thus allied to an 
argument for the idea that narratives can indeed provide us with interesting 
propositional moral knowledge. 

Carroll’s formulation and defence of clarificationism is set against the 
background of his argument against autonomism, the thesis that art has nothing 
to offer in terms of moral knowledge or education which can in any way add to 
its artistic value. The autonomist position, as Carroll understands it, depends on 

_the assumption that the only way in which artworks might have moral value in a 
way that would enhance their artistic value is by their somehow transmitting 
interesting moral propositional knowledge. And since autonomism rejects this 
idea, it reverts to the notion that artworks do not have a moral dimension that can 
play a part in its value (ANMU, p. 130). But although Carroll agrees with the 
autonomist that artworks cannot transmit interesting moral propositional 
knowledge, he wants to suggest another way in which artworks may serve a 
moral-educational function, through clarifying our already-held moral beliefs. 
Although our main task in this paper will be to take issue with Carroll on the 
adequacy of, clarificationism as a theory, we would also like to see whether it 


' Noël Carroll, ‘Art, Narrative, and Moral Understanding’, in J. Levinson (ed.), Aesthetics and Ethics: 
Essays at the Intersection, (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998), pp. 126-160. Hereafter ANMU. 
Although we use Carroll’s article as the basis for the distinctions we make, it is not necessary to 
have read the article to understand our paper. 
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fulfils the anti-autonomist purposes to which Carroll wants to put it. We shall 
argue that it does not. 

Some of Carroll’s arguments for clarificationism may initially seem weak, and 
we shall argue that, as they stand, they are indeed inadequate. We shall argue, 
however, that they may be strengthened if modified in a way suggested to us by 
Carroll’s own use of examples, which are. predominantly political in character. 
On one interpretation, clarificationism makes better sense when applied to 
political narratives rather than ones that engage with. personal moral issues. 
Carroll’s argument is thus strengthened, though the scope of its conclusion is 
narrowed down. 


II 


Carroll usually formulates clarificationism through a contrast with the rival view 
that art can provide us with moral education in the form of interesting ‘know- 
ledge [that] can be distilled into propositional form’ (ANMU, p. 130)—let us call 
this view propositionalism. Note that propositionalism does not deny that we can 
gain non-propositional knowledge through narratives; it merely denies that that 
is all we gain. Clarificationism and propositionalism are thus mutually exclusive. 

Why reject propositionalism? Carroll claims that the kind of art ‘which has 
something to say that can be put in the form of maxims—like the punch lines to 
Aesopian fables or the entries in captain Kirk’s log at the end of Star Trek 
episodes—usually delivers little more than threadbare truisms’ (ANMU, p. 130). 
Only a small number of artworks ‘express general moral precepts’, then, and 
those which do are ‘typically so obvious and thin that it strains credulity to think 
that we learn them from artworks. Instead, very often, it seems more likely that a 
thoughtful preteeneager will have mastered them already’ (ANMU, p. 130). An 
example of such a truism is ‘murder is wrong’, which is, according to Carroll, the 
only moral proposition we may extract from Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment. 
This is neither a surprising nor a new moral proposition, and it seems unlikely, as 
Carroll points out, that anyone would learn it from reading the novel. Carroll 
then makes the point, crucial to his overall argument, that ‘it is probably a pre- 
condition of actually comprehending Crime and Punishment that the readers 
already grasp the moral precepts that motivate the narrative’ (ANMU, p. 130). 
The idea is that to understand a narrative, the reader must have a stock of moral 
knowledge already, and hence that narratives cannot give brand new moral 
knowledge. Let us call this the argument from the morally laden nature of the 
understanding of narrative, or the moral-ladenness argument for short. 

The argument is spelt out on pp. 139-140, where Carroll’s unobjectionable 
premises are that our understanding of narrative relies on our possession of 
various kinds of knowledge, ‘ranging from facts about human biology to facts 
about geography, history, politics, religion, and so on’ (ANMU, p. 139), and most 
important ‘human psychology’ (ANMU, p. 139). If we had no knowledge of 
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human psychology, it is clear that we could not understand the subtle psycho- 
logical power games that underlie many of the dialogues in Jane Austen’s novels, 
for instance. On a more mundane level, knowing nothing about history would 
present a problem if one were to grasp why those characters travel with coach and 
horses, and not by car. Carroll goes on to point out that someone who had no 
moral knowledge would simply fail to understand certain narratives: ‘anyone who 
does not find Uriah Heep in David Copperfield repugnant would have missed 
Dickens’s point’ (ANMU, p. 139). One has, then, to perceive certain moral 
properties of characters and situations in order to be said to have properly under- 
stood the narrative. One must, for instance, see the moral harmfulness of Emma’s 
proclivity for meddling in others’ personal lives in Jane Austen’s Emma, even if 
one grants her the best of intentions. 

If one’s understanding of narrative is already laden with moral notions, then— 
so the argument goes—no new propositional knowledge can be gained from 
narratives. This is because our pre-existing moral knowledge has to be ‘mobilised’ 
(Carroll’s term), along with other kinds of knowledge, in order for us to 
understand narratives. This argument from the morally laden nature of the 
understanding of narrative is, strictly speaking, distinct from the argument from 
specific cases, of which Crime and Punishment is one, to which we shall return 
in due course. The latter argument simply looks at particular narratives, often 
important and influential ones, and points out that the only moral propositions 
that can be gleaned from them are not going to be news to anyone with a ‘pre- 
teenager’ stock of moral knowledge. The moral-ladenness argument is supposed 
to back up the specific cases argument, and give a principled basis for what would 
otherwise be a shaky inductive argument. 

In view of its logical priority, let us examine the moral-ladenness argument 
first. This is its structure: 


(i) Understanding narrative depends on the possession of moral concepts. 

(ii) In any form of communication depending on the possession of X-type 
concepts, no interesting propositional X-type knowledge may be gained. 

(iii) (from i and ii) No interesting propositional knowledge may be gained from 
narratives. 


We have already granted the first premise. The second is a good deal more 
questionable. For it seems to lead to some absurd conclusions. It is obvious, for 
example, that moral discussion generally is only possible if its participants possess 
some moral knowledge. If one wanted, say, to persuade someone to accept a 
socialist political standpoint, one would no doubt try to provide one’s inter- 
locutor with what one perceives to be factual knowledge about the state of the 
world. One might also have to argue that the socialist conception of justice is the 
correct one, that it is not unrealizable, and so on. It is clear that one could not do 
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this unless one’s interlocutor had a good’ grasp of the concept of justice, and 
knowledge that justice is a good thing, for instance. The possession of the concept 
and possession of the knowledge are concomitant: no one could be said to grasp 
the concept of justice unless they saw it as a moral good. 

The logical status of propositions such as ‘murder is wrong’ and ‘justice is 
good’ is not clear; they seem to be close to being analytic, or true by definition. 
Their epistemological status is also unclear, namely that of whether their truth is 
knowable a priori or a posteriori. We need settle neither question for the purposes 
of this paper. All we need to establish is that these moral propositions are basic 
in the sense that grasping them is a prerequisite for grasping many other moral 
propositions, and also in the sense that it is difficult to see how someone who 
does not already accept them could be persuaded to do so. In order to bring out 
their place in the hierarchy of moral discourse, let us call these basic propositions 
Level 1 moral propositions. In addition to those already mentioned, Carroll 
mentions ‘concepts of vice and virtue and so on’ (ANMU, p. 142), and the 
corresponding knowledge that vice has a negative and virtue a positive moral 
value. Another level of moral proposition can be discerned, which fleshes out 
some of the concepts that are merely positively or negatively valued at Level 1. 
For instance, the concept of justice may be understood in a number of ways, such 
as the Platonic conception, the rule-utilitarian conception, and the Rawlsian con- 
ception. These conceptions make connections between the concept of justice and 
other moral concepts, such as those of social harmony, overall happiness, and 
fairness. These kinds of proposition—let us call them Level 2 propositions— 
differ from Level 1 propositions not only in complexity, but also insofar as they 
are subject to legitimate disagreement. Yet another level of moral proposition can 
be discerned at which another kind of disagreement can occur. At this level— 
Level 3—it is possible for two people to agree on a particular conception of 
justice, say, but disagree on how to apply it, and what to classify under the 
headings of the just and the unjust. For instance, two people may agree on 
a conception of justice that incorporates a strong degree of egalitarianism, but 
disagree on what constitutes fulfilling work, and hence on whether the relegation 
of the majority of women to housekeeping roles in a given society counts as an 
injustice or not. 

It may seem that there is little to separate Levels 2 and 3, in that Level 3 
judgements are more refined and specific than Level 2 ones, and more directly 
sensitive to factual judgements. Quine’s picture of our stock of judgements 
forming a kind of interrelated web of propositions, with analytic judgements at 
the centre and synthetic ones at the periphery, is helpful in understanding the 
leveled nature of moral judgement.? This picture has the ‘purely moral’ 


2 Willard van Orman Quine, ‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism’, in Quine, From a Logical Point of View 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1956). 
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judgements at the centre, and shades off into more specific judgements that 
respond to changes in ‘purely factual’ propositions. We place the phrases ‘purely 
moral’ and ‘purely factual’ in inverted commas in order to remain neutral on the 
meta-ethical question of the fact—value distinction. The hierarchy between levels 
of moral discourse that we sketch above is acceptable to both naturalists and 
non-naturalists about moral value. 

Let us, keeping these distinctions in mind, return to Carroll’s argument for 
clarificationism. Premise (i) in the above syllogism is vulnerable to attack, 
because though it may be true that no one can be taught that justice is good, that 
murder is wrong, and so on, simply because a grasp of Level 1 moral propositions 
is simply something one either does or does not have—at least at a certain stage 
in one’s upbringing—it is not at all obvious that the same is true of Level 2 or 3; 
indeed it is deeply implausible. It is an evident fact that one’s Level 2 or 3 judge- 
ments may be altered in the light of moral arguments of various kinds (in the 
wide sense that includes argument about relevant factual judgements). One could 
refine (ii) in accordance with this observation as follows: 


(ii)’ In any form of communication depending on possession of Level 1 X-type 
concepts, no interesting propositional Level 1 X-type knowledge may be 
gained. 


Combining this with (i) rewritten as follows 


(i)’ Understanding narrative depends on the possession of Level 1 moral 
concepts. 


we reach the following conclusion: 


(iii) No interesting Level 1 propositional knowledge may be gained from 
narratives. 


This conclusion is considerably weaker than (iii), and, indeed, if it is construed as 
the main thesis of clarificationism, it borders on the trivial. The triviality of the 
conclusion is obvious when it is made clear that it is not peculiar to narratives that 
they cannot teach Level 1 moral knowledge. There is nothing distinctive about 
the inability of narrative to teach us in this way. 

The rewritten argument is thus too weak to be of any interest. Although it 
would be inaccurate to suggest that it is the only argument Carroll uses, it is 
certainly one of them. This is evident from Carroll’s stress on the ‘triviality’ of 
the moral propositions embodied in narratives, and from the fact that many of the 
examples of moral propositions that he gives are classifiable as Level 1, such as the 
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aforementioned ‘concepts of vice and virtue’ (ANMU, p. 142) and ‘All persons 
ought to be given their due’ (ANMU, p. 144). 

Carroll, however, also uses examples from’ Level 2 and 3 propositions, such as 
specifically feminist conceptions of justice, which suggests that we could rewrite 
the argument once again as follows: 


(i)” Understanding narrative depends on the ree of Levels 1, 2, and 3 
moral concepts. 

ii)” In any form of communication depending on possession of Levels 1, 2, and 

y p gon p 

3 moral knowledge, no interesting propositional knowledge may be gained. 

iii)” No interesting new Level 1, 2, or 3 propositional knowledge may be gained 

g prop ge may be ga 

from narratives. 


In stark contrast with the second version of the argument, this conclusion is, as 
suggested above, far too strong. Carroll seems sometimes to hold it, however: he 
states that ‘it is not the case that the narrative teaches us something brand new, but 
rather that it activates the knowledge and emotions, moral and otherwise, that we 
already possess’ (ANMU, p. 141). That seems to rule out all levels of moral 
propositional knowledge being learnt from narratives. 


Il 


Carroll does not rule out the capacity of narratives to have any educational role 
whatsoever. Instead he suggests that they may provide a moral education in other 
ways, which may be divided under the following headings: (a) by prompting 
us to apply already-held moral concepts to new (imaginary) situations; (b) by 
prompting us to make connections between already-held moral beliefs; and (c) 
by making already-known moral propositions more vivid than previously.’ The 
division is somewhat misleading, as (a) is sometimes held by Carroll to be an 
instrument that leads to (b) and‘(c), and hence’as subsidiary to them. It is also 
sometimes held to be a value in itself, insofar as fulfilling one of our potentialities 
(‘activating our aon pe or using our aa may be thought inherently 
valuable. 

Not only can (a) lead to (b) and (c): it is only through (a) that (b) and (ċ) are 
possible. Only, that is, by applying moral concepts to narratives can we maké 
connections between our already-held moral beliefs or clarify the ones we already 
have. There are two ways, we contend, in which we may apply moral concepts, 
each of which underpins (b) and (c) respectively. We shall argue that, whereas (c) 
can be accommodated by clarificationism, (b) is, pace Carroll, best understood in 


3 These conceptions are not clearly distinguished in AMNU. They feature most prominently, if 
meshed together, in pp. 139~146. 
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terms of artworks conveying propositional knowledge, which cannot be so 
accommodated. 

We have already granted Carroll the point that understanding a narrative is 
impossible without the mobilization of already-held concepts and knowledge. He 
states, ‘in being prompted to apply and engage our antecedent moral powers, we 
may come to augment them’ (ANMU, p. 142). The point Carroll is getting at is 
that having certain conceptual powers increased—flexing one’s moral muscles, so 
to speak—is not identical to having one’s stock of propositional moral knowledge 
increased, and that narratives are conducive to the former rather than the latter. 
According to Carroll, in ‘encouraging us to apply our moral knowledge and 
emotions to specific cases’ (ANMU, p. 142), narrative prompts us to do some- 
thing we do in everyday life. There are, of course, differences: we are usually 
granted more knowledge of the inner lives of fictional characters than those of 
real people, and our distance as spectators from their lives may enable us to apply 
moral concepts with greater ease. 

We do not want to deny that the experience of narratives involves the 
mobilization and application of already-held moral concepts to new cases. We 
wish, however, to distinguish between two types of cases to which moral 
concepts may bė applied, the challenging and the non-challenging, which has, we 
believe, important implications for Carroll’s argument. An example of a 
non-challenging application of a moral category would be one where we asked to 
judge behaviour that obviously falls under well-understood categories. Judging 
that rape is a bad thing is a straightforward matter, and judging one case after 
another will not enhance our ‘powers’ of moral discrimination, just as lifting very 
light weights will not enhance one’s musculature. This is because in both cases 
one’s powers are not challenged in any way. We take this to be an uncontroversial 
point. . 

What about challenging cases? It may be the case that we have to think twice 
before applying moral concepts, in virtue of the complexity of a situation and/or 
our previous failure to have thought hard enough about previously held beliefs. 
Carroll gives examples from literature in which a reader’s preconceptions may be 
challenged. A ‘feminist author’ may be ‘able to show us injustice where before all 
we saw was culture as usual. Thus, in Up the Sandbox, Anne Richardson Roiphe 
juxtaposes adventure fantasies with the daily chores of a housewife in order to 
highlight the inequality of the latter’s life when compared to her husband’s’ 
(ANMU, p. 142). One way of characterizing what is going on here is that the 
reader may start with the beliefs that (1) men and women are equal; (2) 
housework is just as fulfilling as other kinds of work; and consequently (3) there 
is nothing unjust in a division of labour which consigns women to the home. In 
undermining (2), the novel blocks the inference to (3), and indeed may lead to 
the adoption of a contrary view. We are, in this case, ‘reclassify[ing] barely ack- 
nowledged phenomena afresh’ (ANMU, p. 142). The crucial question that arises 
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is that of whether this reclassification yields (potentially) new propositional 
knowledge. If so, Carroll’s argument would be undermined. To reclassify 
something is, surely, to apply a concept to a situation to which it had not 
previously been applied, and hence to create a new proposition. As Carroll 
himself puts it, ‘it seems to me that the work of many feminist novelists has been 
to get people to reclassify a great many everyday practices under the category of 
injustice’ (ANMU, p. 144). The propositional knowledge gained in this case 
could be expressed as ‘I previously considered phenomena X, Y, and Z to be just, 
but now I consider them unjust’. Carroll obscures the above point by using am- 
biguous metaphors, such as in the following passage: 


audience members put together previously disconnected belief fragments in a new 
gestalt in a way that changes their moral perception . . . they are prompted to make 
connections between the beliefs they already possess . . . The characters and the 
situations presented by the play [A Raisin in the Sun, an anti-racist play] afford an 
occasion to reorganize and reshuffle the moral beliefs that the white audience already has 
at its disposal. (ANMU, p. 143, our italics.) 


Crucial here is the notion of ‘making connections’ between beliefs: it can mean 
either the making of logical connections that entail new beliefs, or simply the 
juxtaposition of previously held beliefs with no change in their content or one’s 
belief-set generally.-If the former is meant, then propositional knowledge clearly 
follows. If the latter is meant, it is hard to see the point of bringing together 
in one’s mind two beliefs, unless logical connections are made between them. 
Going back to the feminist novel discussed above, there would be little point in 
the novel bringing (1) and the negation of (2) to our minds unless something 
follows from that. The notion of a ‘reorganisation or reshuffling’ of one’s beliefs 
is also misleading, since reshuffling a pack of cards does not change the cards 
themselves. If reshuffling beliefs implies giving a new hierarchy to one’s moral 
beliefs, and granting some greater relative importance than one had in the past, 
then that too can clearly be expressed in propositional terms. 

Carroll goes some way towards conceding the above point when he tells us that 


[By] talking of expansion or enlargement of our moral powers, I am not speaking 
metaphorically, since the process of understanding that I have in mind concerns 
making more connections between what we already know and believe, while by the 
notion of exercising our moral understanding I mean to signify that successful 
narrative artworks, as a condition of intelligibility, compel us to make moral 
judgements. (ANMU, p. 145) 


Note the use of the phrase ‘moral powers’ instead of moral knowledge, followed 
by reference to the making of connections between ‘what we already know and 
believe’ and the ‘moral judgements’ that we are thereby compelled to make. The 
expansion of moral powers, the refinement of one’s moral conceptual scheme, 
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is, we have argued, difficult to distinguish from an expansion of one’s moral 
knowledge. ‘That Carroll needs to refer to the terminology of knowledge and 
cognition after referring simply to conceptual ‘powers’ only reinforces the point. 

Carroll sketches one connection between narrative and maral beliefs, the 
addition of new beliefs as we readjust internal relations in our web of beliefs in 
response to imaginative stimulus. This strongly suggests the possibility of new 
and interesting propositions being learnt from narratives. Because we find 
Carroll’s description of that connection convincing, we do not find his general 
thesis—clarificationism—convincing, since it excludes the idea of interesting 
moral propositions being learnt from narratives. 

Let us return briefly to the question of levels of moral judgement touched on 
earlier. In the case of the feminist novel, changes in our belief-set were the result 
of relations between levels of moral belief being disturbed. In the example 
referred to above, (1) (equality between men and women) is clearly more basic 
than (2) (housework is fulfilling). By keeping (1) in place and presenting (2) with 
a powerful counter-example, one shifts what one classifies under (1), or what it 
would take for (1) to be realized. For a narrative to alter moral beliefs, then, it has 
to do so by having an impact on the less basic levels of moral belief, which then 
reverberates to the more, but not the most, basic levels. 

We-now turn to (c), the second way that we may apply already-held moral 
concepts to new situations. In these cases, in which the situation is morally 
non-challenging, we merely apply our already-held moral concepts and know- 
ledge without effecting any change in their content. Carroll sometimes implies 
that this is what is meant by clarification, when he uses the notion of ‘vividness’ 
and narratives making our beliefs more vivid than previously (ANMU, pp. 142, 
145). We accept that there is a sense in which a belief may be more vivid than 
it was before, without necessarily being added to in any way. Shelly Kagan’s 
distinction between ‘vivid’ and ‘pale’ beliefs is pertinent here: 


We must distinguish between two ways that beliefs can be represented in the mind: a 
belief can be vivid, or it may be pale. Pale beliefs are genuine beliefs—but they are 
displayed to the mind in such a way that the individual does not fully appreciate their 
import.* 


An example: one has the belief that there are people in the world who live in 
grinding poverty, and that there are children who have to discontinue their 
education at an early age in order to help their families survive. A film about a 
child who goes through such experiences could fulfil the purposes of transform- 
ing such a pale belief into a vivid one. Such a film is not therefore challenging our 
beliefs, but may simply bring them to out minds in a vivid manner. This latter 
conception of the relation between narrative and moral knowledge no doubt 


4 Shelly Kagan, The Limits of Morality (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), p- 283. 
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has a significant role to play in a full account of the relation. As our preceding 
discussion of (a) has suggested, however, it is not the only maneant relation, as 
clarificationalism needs it to be. 

Let us recap: we have found that there is a plausible account to be had of the 
notion that a narrative may prompt us to make connections between already- 
held moral beliefs, but that talk of propositional knowledge will inevitably 
make its way into that account. This has not altogether obliterated the claims of 
clarificationism, however, since the notion of narratives simply clarifying—in the 
sense of making vivid—knowledge we already possess can also be recognized as 
one way in which narratives may relate to moral knowledge. 


IV 


In this section we would like to argue that Carroll’s argument for clarificationism 
makes better sense if applied to political morality rather than personal morality. 
There are, we argue, general features of political moral propositions that lend 
themselves to model (c) rather than (b). 

The plausibility of Carroll’s arguments derives in part from his selection of 
examples. In both kinds of cases mentioned above (the feminist and poverty 
cases) the kinds of moral truths that have been clarified either in the sense of 
‘made more vivid’ or in the sense of ‘deduced from other beliefs’ have been of 
a broadly political nature, concerned with the way that we refine or apply our 
conception of justice—the central concept of political morality—in the light of 
particular cases. There is, however, a class of moral issues that is best classified 
not as political but as personal. It is our contention that when we gain personal 
moral knowledge from narratives, it is generally through the mechanisms de- 
scribed in sense (b), the connection-making model. Political moral issues, by 
contrast, are best thought of as being clarified in narratives in sense (c), the vivid- 
making model. The joint division between mechanisms and kinds of moral 
knowledge is not a hard and fast one, however, partly because the distinction 
between political and personal morality is not hard and fast. The remainder of 
this section will defend it for the purposes of our argument. 

Narratives typically focus on individuals and their relationships with one 
another, rather than on entire societies or social movements. A distinct range of 
moral questions arises when those fictional individuals are explored, up close and 
personal, by a narrative. Among them are the conditions for personal flourishing 
and fulfilment, as well as multiple ways in which people might deceive them- 
selves and each other. That narratives have the capacity to explore the labyrinth 
of the human heart is a commonplace of humanist criticism. Numerous critics 
have argued that this personal domain is not reducible to the political, and Noél 
Carroll gives no indication of being in disagreement with them.’ One such critic, 


5 See e.g. Graham Bradshaw, Misrepresentations: Shakespeare and the Materialists (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 
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David Parker, offers a reading of George Eliot’s Middlemarch that illustrates what 
kind of moral truths come under the rubric of the personal. As Parker reads the 
novel, we are indeed, as Carroll puts it, invited to ‘make connections’ between 
certain character traits and certain possibilities of living and relating to others and 
oneself. For instance, the character Casaubon is intent throughout the novel on 
pursuing his lifework, ‘Key to All Mythologies’, a quest for theoretical mastery 
traced by George Eliot to a recoil from spontaneity. and life that has its source 
ultimately in fear, but which finally leads to a stiflingly closed view of the world, 
in which everything, including. his relationship with his wife, has to be subsumed 
under abstract categories of duty in order to be legitimated. Eliot shows how 
certain of Casaubon’s character-traits are connected: his fear of life with a recoil 
into theory; the recoil into theory with the suppression of spontaneity; the 
suppression of spontaneity with the inability to relate to his wife; and so on.° In 
making these connections, we arrive at more sophisticated beliefs about moral 
psychology and character, not just Casaubon’s character but the general type he 
represents, and the continuities and discontinuities with other types. As Parker 
emphasizes, the continuities between Casaubon and the other characters in the 
novel are such that whatever our moral judgement on Casaubon, it must be 
complex, more so than Carroll’s, who tells us that ‘the reader must ultimately 
find Casaubon despicable in order to “get” Middlemarch’ (ANMU, p. 139). As 
George Eliot famously puts it, ‘We are all of us born in moral stupidity, taking the 
world as an udder to feed our supreme selves’.’ 

The above insights provided by Middlemarch into moral psychology are not 
political but personal, It is hard to see how they could be put to any use in either 
an abstract theory of justice or a concrete political proposal about how a society 
ought to be governed. No doubt they might be made relevant to it in some 
indirect way. They certainly suggest that some moral problems are beyond the 
reach of politics, such as those that Casaubon exemplifies. (He is not, of course, 
alone in the novel in facing a difficult personal predicament, though it is clearly 
more acute than theirs.) Insofar as those problems are seen as beyond the reach 
of political solutions, a negative thesis follows about the scope of the political, 
according to which it is not the case that political changes, be they reformist 
or revolutionary, can transform the personal in a way that would eradicate all 
conceivable personal problems. Only a Marxist of a fervently utopian cast would 
reject this negative thesis: all human problems, for this character, come down to 


1996); Kenneth R. Johnston, ‘Self-consciousness, Social Guilt, and Romantic Poetry: Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner and Wordsworth’s Old Pedlar’, in Richard Eldridge (ed.) Beyond Representation 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1996), pp. 216-248; and Robert Alter, The Pleasures of Reading in an 
Ideological Age (New York and London: W. W. Norton & Co., 1989). 

§ See David Parker, Ethics, Theory and the Novel (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1994), ch. 6, for an 
extraordinarily subtle reading of the novel. 


7 George Eliot, Middlemarch (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1965), p. 243, our italics. 
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the political. We shall not argue against this view here, prevalent though it is in 
contemporary literature departments, if nowhere else. 

Apart from the difference in scope between personal and political moral issues, 
there is a difference in their obviousness. In the example of the film about 
poverty, the obviousness of the political message—that such things happen—is 
counterbalanced by the fact that it is made more vivid for the spectator. With 
cases in which certain forms of self-deception, their causes, and consequences are 
explored in narrative, the connections they invite us to make are less obvious than 
the political ones. Since the vivid-making model applies to propositions that we 
know already, those propositions are more likely to be obvious than the more 
subtle propositional knowledge we might gain from Middlemarch, say. It follows 
that the vivid-making model applies more readily to the political examples that 
Carroll uses. 

This is not to deny that, as some of Carroll’s examples seem to us to show, 
some political narratives can be read in such a way as to generate propositional 
knowledge and classifications. We wish, however, to qualify this with the follow- 
ing three points. The first is that the moral knowledge to be gained from the 
. feminist novel Up the Sandbox is—if not altogether obvious—then more obvious 
than the kind of depth-psychological insight offered by George Eliot. Second, 
feminist themes seem to straddle the divide between the personal and the 
political, and thus borrow some of the characteristic techniques of both, the 
making vivid of propositions and the inducement to substantive cogitation. 

Third, although a feminist novel such as Up the Sandbox may change our 
political perspective, it will do so through persuasively bringing to our attention 
the inner life of a bored housewife. Although, as we have argued, this may lead 
to new propositional knowledge, the way in which it does so differs in a crucial 
way from that granted by other kinds of political tracts. A comparison with 
non-fictional feminist work, such as the Shere Hite reports, which consists in 
large part of statistical and empirical data, is instructive here.” The Hite reports 
are based on numerous interviews with men and women about their attitudes 
towards relationships and sexuality. The reports had a strong impact in part 
because of their extensive empirical documentation. Going back to our discussion 
of the levelled nature of moral judgement, Level 3 judgements are classified as 
such because of their sensitivity to change in belief about facts. As we point out 
above, political disagreement is often settled with reference to facts only, as there 
is often agreement about moral political concepts such as the nature of justice. By 
giving a convincing statistical account of certain kinds of facts, the Hite reports 
may feed into one’s moral beliefs and change them accordingly. However, a 
fiction such as a narrative artwork cannot point to the state of the world in the 


* See Shere Hite, The Hite Report: A Nationwide Study of Female Sexuality (New York: Macmillan, 
1976) and The Hite Report on Male Sexuality (New York: Knopf, 1981). 
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way that a sociological report can. It seems therefore that it cannot lead to at least 
one kind of change in one’s political outlook—that which depends on the 
recognition of certain facts in the world. 

Going back to Carroll’s moral-ladenness argument, we can now see that it 
has more weight in the political case than in the personal moral case. Why? In 
political argument, changes in one’s beliefs often—if not always—depend on 
changes in our factual beliefs. And since a fictional narrative cannot point to the 
world in the manner requisite for such changes to take place, it cannot, it seems, 
effect such changes in our political beliefs. Of course, many political narratives, 
such as satires, depend on the audience’s possession of a significant stock of 
factual information for their very comprehension. The understanding of some 
narratives may not only be morally laden, then, but factually laden. That is not to 
say, however, that they can provide us with new factual knowledge, which in turn 
could have an impact on our political beliefs. On the other hand, as we have 
stressed, the inability of narratives to furnish us with new factual information of 
the brute empirical kind does not altogether wipe out their ability to change our 
political views. For they may force us to draw conclusions from our previous 
beliefs by forcing us to take up a new perspective on them. That is why Carroll. 
refers to ‘barely acknowledged phenomena’, such as the inner life of the house- 
wife, which we have to classify in one way or another when they are brought to 
our consciousness as a result of a narrative’s insistence that we take up a new 
perspective on them. In this case, something that we already know, that house- 
wives typically spend their time going through uninspiring routines, with time 
off for daydreaming, is made vivid for us. Once that is done, however, certain 
changes in our beliefs follow, which we may have failed to make. We may be 
brought to see how appallingly vacuous and futile such a life can be, a conclusion 
we had not previously arrived at. Note that the way we have described the 
example depends on the making vivid of something we already knew; it goes 
beyond simply doing that and effects a subsequent change in our set of beliefs, 
unlike the poverty film example used above. It follows that sometimes the 
vividness model, (c), can be incorporated into the connection-making model, (b). 
The opposite can never, of course, be the case. 

One last point on this question. We state above that narratives generally do not 
present us with new facts, and that this is more of a liability for political narratives 
than personal ones. Why is it the case that personal narratives are less dependent 
on brute factual information? We note above, in agreement with Carroll, that in 
order to understand a narrative we need to possess at least some knowledge of 
psychology. As we have seen, much of what comes under the rubric of personal 
morality is closely related to psychology. It seems that our beliefs about moral 
psychology can be refined and changed in abstraction from knowledge of brute 
empirical facts, as our use of the Middlemarch example indicates. The personal 
moral message that the novel conveys is independent of knowledge of time or 
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place. The fact that it is set in the early nineteenth century is not of great 
significance, because the issues it deals with—the barriers between man and man 
(or man and woman), or our ‘moral stupidity’, and how it might be overcome— 
are perennial. The same cannot be said of the housewife example, for the simple 
reason that the lot of the housewife is variable, contingent, and possibly a 
circumscribed historical and social phenomenon. 


V 


Let us return to Carroll’s argument. We have argued that it fails to exclude new 
and interesting propositional knowledge being communicated by artworks, and 
indeed gives some useful clues as to how such knowledge may be communicated. 
Some loose ends remain. First, we would like to take a closer look at Carroll’s use 
of specific examples. Second, we would like to examine the argument from 
irreplaceability, which Carroll attributes to the autonomist. 

Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment is one of the examples Carroll uses, the 
propositional upshot of which, according to Carroll, is that ‘murder is wrong’— 
neither new nor very interesting. We dispute Carroll’s assertion that it is the 
only moral proposition that the novel offers: Murder is wrong because murder is 
defined as unjustified killing. The. question around which the novel revolves, 
however, is that of whether the killing of an old and evil money-lender by a 
young, gifted but impecunious student is justified or not. Or at least the question 
is, is it the case that Raskolnikov—in many ways a representative and sympathetic 
figure—can live with having committed what he knows to be an immoral act, 
however much he may rationalize it after, and indeed before, the event? The 
moral thrust of the novel clearly points to a negative answer to this question. This 
propositional knowledge, if it is knowledge, is not trivial. 

On to the irreplaceability argument. Carroll’s argument for clarificationism, let 
us recall, is conceived in part as a response to the autonomist argument that no 
moral education can be had from narratives. Carroll’s main line of argument is 
that the autonomist’s notion of moral education is too narrow, and that if it is 
expanded in a suitable way, an educational role can indeed be ascribed to narrative 
artworks. Among the arguments that Carroll ascribes to the autonomist is the 
following irreplaceability argument. 


[If] an artwork pretends to such a role [of teaching or discovering moral truths], such 
truths it disseminates—understood as propositions—could unquestionably be 
acquired just as readily by other means, such as sermons, philosophical tracts, 
catechisms, parental advice, and so on. Art, in other words, is an unlikely means of 
moral education, and even where it professes to have some interesting moral maxims 
to impart, it is hardly a uniquely indispensable vehicle for conveying such messages. 
(ANMU, p. 130) 


Carroll does not reply to the argument, but, given its prominence in autonomist 
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literature, it seems that it needs to be answered.? The first part of our answer will 
look at whether clarificationism provides an answer to it. For if the attack on 
propositionalism focuses on the fact that moral propositions can be acquired 
from other sources than a given narrative, then Carroll’s clarificationism must, 
one takés it, show how the knowledge clarified through narratives can only be 
clarified through narratives, and nowhere else. But that is clearly false. One’s 
knowledge of the extent of poverty in the world may be made more vivid 
through a narrative film, but it can also be made more vivid through looking 
at photographs of real people enduring extreme poverty. Propositionalism and 
clarificationalism are both in the same boat in this respect. 

The second part of our answer is that even though imparting moral propo- 
sitions is not something that only narratives do, and hence that such propositions 
can be got at through other means, this fact does not present a problem for 
propositionalism. The autonomist claims that if the moral knowledge conveyed 
by narrative artworks can be conveyed through other means, at least in principle, 
then those artworks would no longer be ‘uniquely indispensable vehicle[s] for 
conveying such messages’. We fail to see, however, why the alternative envisaged 
by the autonomist is unacceptable. The thought seems to be that if the knowledge 
that narratives give us can be obtained elsewhere, then the works themselves will 
be replaceable, and hence dispensable in favour of other forms of communica- 
tion. That is indeed an unacceptable conclusion, but it does not follow merely 
from the premise that the knowledge artworks convey can be arrived at through 
other means. Artworks themselves will not be dispensable so long as their 
combined values are irreplaceable, and nothing about propositionalism negates 
that view. There is good reason to think that the artistic value of narratives is 
made up of other values in addition to that of dispensing moral knowledge, such 
as the beauty and power of the use of language, the cleverness of plot- 
construction, and so on. Such formal and hedonic values are bound up with its 
moral and cognitive values to make up its artistic value. The distinctiveness of the 
combination of those values that constitutes artistic value is not threatened by 
the fact that moral knowledge can be acquired through any of the forms Carroll 
mentions above, and indeed simply from experience, just as it does not collapse 
the values of each of those forms into each other. 

Carroll’s argument for clarificationism serves a subsidiary function in his 
article, that of refuting autonomism, the view that ‘moral value neither contri- 
butes anything to nor subtracts anything from the overall value of the artwork’ 
(ANMU, p. 127). Although Carroll’s demonstration that the usual arguments for 
autonomism are inadequate (AMNU, pp. 129~131) strikes usas persuasive, it 
is not clear to us that his argument against it is successful as it stands. For the 


9 See e.g. Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature: A Philosophical 
Perspective (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), ch. 13. 
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AESTHETIC APPRECIATION AND THE 


MANY STORIES ABOUT NATURE 
Thomas Heyd 


IN RECENT years the aesthetic appreciation of nature has received considerable 
attention.’ This area of research has been much propelled forward by the work of 
Allen Carlson. With the publication of his Aesthetics and the Environment we now 
have a handy volume that brings together most of his writings on environmental 
aesthetics.” ; 

In this paper I show that there are important problems with Carlson’s claim 
that natural science (and its predecessors and analogues’) does or should provide 
the primary account or story informing our aesthetic appreciation of nature.‘ I 
propose that there are good reasons for believing that aesthetic appreciation does 
and should benefit from a great many diverse stories, as gathered by people from 
a great variety of walks of life and cultures.’ 


1 See, for example, the special issue on environmental aesthetics of Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 56, no. 2 (Spring 1998), edited by Arnold Berleant and Allen Carlson, and the 
‘Symposium: Natural Aesthetics’, edited by Stan Godlovitch, Journal of Aesthetic Education, vol. 33, 
no. 3 (Fall 1999). 

2 See Allen Carlson, Aesthetics and the Environment (London and New York: Routledge, 2000). 


3 In the following I will focus on the role that Carlson grants scientific knowledge, largely leaving 
aside the function of ‘its predecessors and analogues’ since Carlson only grants the latter a ‘second 
best’ role in appropriate aesthetic appreciation of nature. In any case, as is well known, what is 
‘common sense’ to people from one society may not make any sense at all to people from another; 
hence, it cannot be a very fruitful way to describe the knowledge conducive to adequate aesthetic 
appreciation. 

4 There adopt Carlson’s use of the term ‘story’ as a neutral way of making reference to the diverse 
accounts that might guide our aesthetic appreciation. This is not to denote any prejudice either in 
favour of ‘stories’ in the literary sense or against unadorned-prose scientific reporting. 

5 In this paper I focus on Carlson’s ‘Appreciating Art and Appreciating Nature’, in Salim Kemal and 
Ivan Gaskell (eds), Landscape, Natural Beauty and the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1975), 
pp. 199-227, reprinted in Carlson’s Aesthetics and the Environment, pp. 102-125. Other recent 
discussions of aesthetic appreciation of nature include Noél Carroll’s ‘On Being Moved by 
Nature: Between Religion and Natural History’, also in Kemal and Gaskell, and Malcolm 
Budd, ‘The Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36 (1996), 
pp. 207-222. Carroll shares my concern with alternative (natural science-independent) bases 
for the appreciation of nature by developing an account that focuses on our capacity to 
become emotionally moved by nature. Budd’s discussion is directed primarily at an analysis of 
what is meant by the aesthetic appreciation of nature, while leaving open the cognitive basis on 
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CARLSON’S CASE FOR THE PRIORITY OF THE SCIENTIFIC STORY 


Carlson argues that aesthetic appreciation requires knowledge if it is properly to 
engage with its object. On Carlson’s account, aesthetic appreciation involves a 
kind of ‘sizing up’, and hence requires knowledge of the thing to be appreciated. 
So, appreciation of works from the contemporary art scene would be malfounded 
if, out of ignorance, they were appreciated as works from the Renaissance are, 
since the respective works are intended to be appreciated differently. Carlson 
proposes that the remedy for this situation is art history, since it gives us insight 
into the various aims and intentions presumably expressed in the diverse 
artworks. In the case of nature, though, aesthetic appreciation cannot be based on 
an understanding of aims and intentions expressed since nature is not the result 
of artistic design. 

To understand what it is to appreciate nature aesthetically Carlson asks us to 
consider certain avant-garde and anti-art works, such as Jackson Pollock’s dripped 
paintings or chance poetry, which, similarly to the natural world, are not the 
result of artistic design. Carlson’s suggestion is that in those cases, as well as in the 
case of nature, the object of our aesthetic appreciation is the order exhibited. 

In the case of these avant-garde and anti-art works our appreciation is guided 
by knowledge of ‘the story’ behind the artwork, that is, by an account of how 
the artist has chosen particular technique or circumstance to generate the order 
appreciable in the work. Carlson proposes that in the case of nature we analo- 
gously do and should look for the story behind its generation, and that the 
proper story in this case is provided by natural science (or, less ideally, by its 
common-sense predecessors and analogues). He concludes that, consequently, 
for proper aesthetic appreciation of nature we should have scientific kowledge of 
its aetiology. 

In the following section I identify problems with three aspects of Carlson’s 
proposal. First, I question the supposition that knowing the aetiology either of 
an artwork or of an aspect of nature is necessary or sufficient for its respective 
aesthetic appreciation. Secondly, I point out that in many cases scientific know- 
ledge may be neutral, or even harmful, to our aesthetic appreciation of nature, 
because it directs our attention to the theoretical level and the general case, 
diverting us from the personal level and the particular case that we actually need 
to engage. Thirdly, I note that importing the categories of science into aesthetic 
appreciation of nature may constitute a hindrance to our capacity to discover, 
through aesthetic appreciation, what nature is. 


which one may come to this appreciation. Since these papers are only peripherally relevant to my 
concerns I will not discuss them here further. 

* See e.g. Allen Carlson, ‘Nature, Aesthetic Appreciation, and Knowledge’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 53 (1995), p. 396 and passim. 
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PROBLEMS REGARDING AETIOLOGY, THEORY, AND CATEGORIES 


Aetiologies and Aesthetic Appreciation 

Directing ourselves, first of all, to Carlson’s analysis of our intercourse with 
artworks, we may ask whether, generally speaking, art history indeed is the basis 
for their proper aesthetic appreciation. Even if art history may be a useful tool for 
individuals who frequent art museums, since it provides the viewer with more 
or less ready-made categories into which one can place the works on display, 
aesthetic appreciation neither requires nor is exhausted by art-historical classi- 
fication. 

If appreciation is a form of ‘sizing up’, as Carlson suggests, then in appreciation 
we should like to ask whether a particular piece has certain strengths due to the 
organization of its parts that other works do not, whether it is innovative in im- 
portant respects, what gives it its aesthetic appeal and power in the context of 
the artist’s oeuvre, and so on. No potted art history, however, would be able to 
supply these tools for appreciation, which, arguably, can only be acquired through 
lengthy, searching exposure to many works; continuous conversation with others 
about suitable criteria for evaluation; personal reflection on the significance of the 
work’s style, execution, and personal impact; and so on. 

The insufficiency of art history in proper aesthetic appreciation of artworks is 
particularly evident once we move into the contemporary art scene, for which no 
art-historical guide is available. In these latter circumstances it should quickly 
become evident that art history can only provide criteria for conservatism in art; 
triily innovative works fall precisely outside the ken of criteria developed with the 
aid of art history. This was also true, for example, of avant-garde and anti-art 
works that do not have (what Carlson calls) a design. 

On Carlson’s account, art history is to help us in aesthetic appreciation by 
providing us with aetiologies, and therefore providing those works with a frame- 
work of some sort. That is, knowing of the aims of the avant-garde and anti-art 
movements may help us to understand why their products fit so strangely next 
to their predecessors in art history. But, from a more fundamental perspective, 
aetiologies by themselves would be supremely useless; the fundamental feature in 
aesthetic appreciation surely is attentive experience of the thing to be appreciated, 
and such experience may not be necessarily furthered through aetiology. 

For instance, even if through knowledge of their aetiologies we may be able to 
make sense of the peculiar look of Pollock’s paintings or of odd juxtapositions in 
surrealist chance poetry, these works, insofar as aesthetically appreciable, really 
want to be attentively heard and seen, respectively. To worry about how they 
came about is like reading the label of origin on a bottle of wine, or the bio- 
graphical note on the wall next to`a painting in an art museum: it puts things in 
context, but surely is secondary to experiencing the thing (the wine or the 
sculpture) properly. 
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If we now consider the case of nature, we may note that having knowledge of 
the aetiology of some natural object, site, or event similarly may be a convenient 
way to put things into a comprehensible framework. Knowing that arbutus trees 
(Arbutus menziesii), endemic to the Northwest Pacific Coast, are related to the 
heather bush (Erica) through their common family (Ericaceae) may give me a 
sense of how diversity in environments can engender diversity in speciation, but 
surely is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for their proper aesthetic 
appreciation. In other words, I may be able quite thoroughly to enjoy a local stand 
of arbutus and garry oak trees (Quercus garryana) located in a camas (Camassia 
quamash) meadow without needing to know their evolutionary history, their 
taxonomic nomenclature, or even their individual developmental story. 

In fact, my appreciation of their special virtues, such as the sensuously 
skin-like, red-green trunks of the arbutus trees or the weathered-looking, deeply 
corrugated trunks of the garry oak trees, may be hampered if I am preoccupied 
with either their ontogeny or their phylogeny. Just as the aesthetic appreciation 
of the painting or the wine primarily require that I attend to what I am now 
presented with (certain paint marks on a flat surface, and certain flavours, colours, 
and odours in the vinous liquid, respectively), so the aesthetic appreciation of the 
stand of trees demands that I focus mainly on what now is present to me while 
attending to the trees. 


Abstract Theory versus the Concrete Particular 

More generally, even if in some circumstances scientific knowledge may be 
helpful in the aesthetic appreciation of nature, in others it may be neutral or even 
harmful. While walking to the bottom of the Grand Canyon from its rim, 
knowledge of geology may be helpful to our aesthetic appreciation if it makes us 
focus with attention on the various visible strata uncovered by the river’s action 
throughout the ages. Such knowledge may serve a similar function to the role 
played by knowledge of the manner in which layering of paint on a canvas gener- 
ates certain distinguishable colouring effects in a de Kooning painting, or of the 
manner in which layering of plot lines in a novel generates certain noticeable 
dramatic effects. But in some other circumstances scientific knowledge will be 
quite irrelevant or even harmful. 

For instance, to know that water has been chemically identified as made up of 
molecules composed of two positively charged hydrogen atoms and one nega- 
tively charged oxygen atom probably has no impact on my aesthetic appreciation 
of great expanses and depths of the stuff, while I sit at the Vancouver Island 
shores of the Juan de Fuca Straight gazing across to the Olympic Mountains. 
And, if my cognizance of geology, chemistry, or botany were to lead me to really 
focus on, for example, seeking appropriate scientific classifications for the 
Olympic Mountains, the watery expanse, or the arbutus tree I sit beneath, 
diverting my attention from the natural objects and sites concretely at hand, such 
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knowledge should be considered harmful to my aesthetic appreciation of the 
natural environment in which I am immersed. 

The trouble with using scientific knowledge as a guide in these circumstances 
may be partly due to the fact that scientific knowledge characteristically draws our 
attention to the theoretical level, pretending to encompass all things of a certain 
kind. So, what we learn about arbutus trees from natural science is (supposed to 
be) true of arbutus trees in general. This perspective may draw me away from 
taking note of the concrete character of the particular thing I seek to appreciate 
aesthetically: it is myself standing in front of this arbutus tree who now experiences 
it as sensuous and sinuous.’ And it is on the basis of that very particular concrete 
experience that I come to an appreciation of this tree here. Only subsequently 
may it be relevant that some of the features found in this particular tree similarly 
are represented in other arbutus trees. 


Categories and Discovery 

There is another problem with Carlson’s proposal. Carlson claims that we need 
the categories derived from science, and its common-sense predecessors and 
analogues, in order properly to perceive and appreciate nature. Part of Carlson’s 
emphasis on the importance of science for aesthetic appreciation derives from his 
conviction that science ‘is the paradigm of that which reveals objects for what 
they are and with the properties they have’.* What Carlson seems to overlook 
is that aesthetic appreciation is also a sui generis way of coming to know what 
things are. In other words, it is a form of discovery that can break the mould of 
previously taken-for-granted categories and beliefs. And, insofer as it is discovery 
of what nature is that we aim at in aesthetic appreciation, it may be counter- 
productive overly to rely on any set categories, be they scientific or other. 

In the following section I propose that we do not limit our possibilities of 
discovery of nature to the categories of natural science and its predecessors and 
analogues, but that we consider a diversity of stories or accounts as our guides in 
` its aesthetic appreciation. 


THE MANY STORIES AND OUR APPRECIATIVE CAPACITIES 


Carlson quite correctly points out that aesthetic appreciation requires engage- 
ment. As just discussed, we may ask, though, if theoretical knowledge, as offered 
by science, for example, is or should be a primary component of such 


7 Also see Holmes Rolston III, ‘Does Aesthetic Appreciation of Landscapes Need to be Science- 
Based?’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 35 (1995), pp- 374-386, who agrees that there is an important 
‘participatory’ element in aesthetic appreciation of at least one part of nature, landscapes, but falls 
in with Carlson in attributing to science the role of primary guide. He, like Carlson, overlooks the 
possible irrelevance or counterproductivity that a fixation on science in aesthetic appreciation may 
entail. 


8 Carlson, ‘Appreciating Art and Appreciating Nature’, p. 219. 
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engagement and, hence, appreciation. Clearly, certain objects of aesthetic 
appreciation, such as Rembrandt’s miniature etchings, primarily call for sensitive 
sensory attention more than any particular knowledge. Similarly, ‘some works, 
such as musical works intended to evoke places or seasons, and -all literary 
creations, probably require generous doses of imagination more than anything 
else. So, if aesthetic appreciation entails meaningfully engaging a natural object, 
site, or event then some other ingredients besides theoretical knowledge, namely 
a keen capacity for sensory attention and an unprejudiced, agile imagination, may 
be of great importance. 

It is well known that perceptual attention is prone to fatigue. For most 
individuals it becomes very difficult to spend more than a few seconds looking at 
a painting, even if they expressly go to a gallery to view it. Furthermore, the 
number of people who complain of boredom or sleepiness even while listening to 
concerts of compositions that they claim to value is considerable. There are very 
few among us, excepting the most experienced connoisseurs perhaps, who are 
able to maintain their attention on the bouquet of a particular wine after the first 
few sips have been considered. All this poses a problem for aesthetic appreciation, 
both in the case of art and in the case of nature, since to make appropriate 
aesthetic assessments we likely require greater endurance than we can ordinarily 
offer. i 

I propose that we may be able to extend our ‘aesthetic endurance’ by enriching 
our aesthetic horizons, by increasing the contrast in our perceptual experienice, 
and, generally, by enhancing the possibilities for the play of the imagination. One 
way of doing this is through coming to know a diversity of stories. In the 
following I discuss three sorts of stories, artistic and non-artistic, verbal and 
non-verbal. 


Artistic Stories and Aesthetic Community 

Nature is a term that covers a great deal,’ but even if we restrict ourselves to 
landscapes there are countless accounts or stories that can and do guide us in our 
aesthetic appreciation of nature. We may consider, for example, the impact of the 
stories about the Canadian West told by Rudy Wiebe, or the story of Peter 
Handke’s visit to Mont Ste Victoire.” Visiting the Canadian West after reading 
Wiebe, we may be able to find aesthetic pleasure in travelling across the otherwise 
perhaps alien land, with its seemingly endless expanses of prairie grass and its 
so-called badlands. Visiting Mont Ste Victoire after reading Handke’s account, 
itself inspired by Paul Cézanne’s countless painted renderings of the mountain, 





° See Budd for a listing. 

© See e.g. Rudy Wiebe, The Temptations of Big Bear (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1976) and The 
Angel of the Tar Sands and Other Stories (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1982); Peter Handke, ‘The 
Lesson of Sainte Victoire’, in Slow Homecoming, translated by Ralph Manheim (London: Methuen, 
1985). 
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we may feel the invitation to scrutinize this mountain with some of the aesthetic 
enthusiasm for its craggy rocks that both of these artists felt for it. 

The artistic stories of our artists carry out an important service since aesthetic 
appreciation of nature often is much more accessible to the rest of us ordinary 
people if mediated by the stories of capable and experienced aesthetic appreci- 
ators. Their accounts are also, often strikingly, more capable of inspiring aesthetic 
appreciation than some of the relevant ‘scientific stories’. Compare, for example, 
the following summary geological description of the island of Santorini with 
the account of the same place given by the contemporary-Greek poet George Seferis. 

Santorini, also anciently called Thera, is a volcanic island in the Aegean Sea 
which exploded at some point in time in the Minoan period. Some have 
identified. it with Homer’s ‘Phaiakian land’, which to Odysseus -‘looked like a 
shield lying on the misty face of the water’." As a preface to his poem ‘Santorini’ 
Seferis quotes Guide to Greece: ‘Thera geologically consists of pumice and china 
clay, and in its gulf . . . islands have appeared and disappeared’. This gives us a 
capsule account of the scientific information on this extraordinary island.” 
Seferis’ preface continues quoting Guide to Greece, which says that Santorini ‘was 
the center of an ancient cult in which lyric dances of solemn and austere rhythm, 
called gymnopaidia, were performed’." Seferis’s poem ‘Santorini’ expresses his 
aesthetic appreciation for the island in the context of his appreciation for this 
ancient rhythm. 


Santorini 


Lean if you can toward the dark sea, forgetting 
the sound of a flute above bare feet 
which trod in your sleep in that other sunken life. 


Write if you can on your last sherd 
the day, the name, the place, 
and throw it into the sea to sink. 


We found ourselves naked on the pumice 
secing the islands breaking the surface, 
seeing the red islands sinking 
in their sleep, in our sleep. . . ."* 


A visitor to the flat surface on the promontory-peninsula on Santorini where the 


™ Homer, The Odyssey, book 5, lines 280-281. 


12 Of course, there is a lot more that could be said about Santorini from the standpoint of natural 
science. 

u George Seferis, Gyrmnopaidia, in Mythistorima and Gymnopaidia, translated by Mary Cooper 
Walton (Athens: Lycabettus Press, 1977), p- 61. 

4 Seferis, ‘Santorini’ in Gymnopaidia, p. 63. 
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Symnopaidia dances possibly were performed will see a large expanse of sea below 
and surrounding her on all sides, except on the side that connects the peninsula 
to the rest of the half-volcano that remains since the island exploded. If she is 
knowledgeable in geology she might discover that it is a volcanic island consisting 
of pumice and china clay; this bit of knowledge may help her classify this part 
of nature of the island Santorini. I submit, however, that if she knows Seferis’s 
poem she will be much better equipped to appreciate aesthetically her natural 
surrounds." 

With regard to the stories of natural science Carlson says that ‘They illuminate 
nature as ordered and in doing so give it meaning, significance, and beauty— 
qualities those giving the stories find aesthetically appealing’."° I propose that 
having Seferis’s poem in mind while exploring Santorini is a fruitful way to 
‘illuminate nature’ so that we can perceive it as having ‘meaning, significance, 
and beauty’: the sea may now be noticed as being dark and deep, echoing the 
Homeric ‘wine-dark seas’; the contrast between the worn character of the rocks 
on the ancient square, carrying the imprint of many generations of feet, and the 
sharp, rough rocks on the steep cliffs off the promontory may now be appreci- 
ated more readily; the precarious condition and ephemeral character of the small 
islands jutting out on the inside of the ancient caldera may now be recalled. 

Moreover, the poet’s perspective may provide us not only with a viewpoint 
to his appreciation of nature, but also with a perspective on the appreciation 
of nature that the gymnopaidia dancers and their contemporaries may have had. 
He places us in a state of contemplation that may recreate some of their per- 
ceptions for us. Stories such as the one contained in Seferis’s poem widen our 
aesthetic horizon such that we enter into aesthetic community with aesthetic 
appreciators spanning time, and possibly reaching across cultures. In this way 
such stories may facilitate our later-coming aesthetic appreciation of nature. 


Non-artistic Stories and Perceptual Salience 

There are many non-artistic accounts, originating in our various societies’ inter- 
actions with non-human nature, that may guide us in our aesthetic appreciation." 
We may consider, for example, the Dreaming of the Aboriginal Peoples of 
Australia. The Dreaming is an account of the supernatural beings that inhabited 
and still are present in the Aboriginal Peoples’ lands. These beings do not have an 
existence separate from nature but interpenetrate it. One anthropologist puts it 
this way: 


! Furthermore, if the visitor knew Eric Satie’s musical piece Gymnopédies there would be a further 

level of appreciation added to her experience, which, albeit quite indirectly, might guide her to 

appreciate the natural features of the island in still another way. 

Carlson, ‘Appreciating Art and Appreciating Nature’, p. 221. 

"7 My distinction between artistic and non-artistic stories is pragmatic. It is based on whether the 
‘story-tellers’ applied the techniques and conceptions characteristic of artistic productions. 
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the isomorphic fit between the natural and supernatural means that all nature is coded 
and charged by the sacred, while the sacred is everywhere within the physical 
landscape. Myths and mythic trackings cross over numerous tribal boundaries and 
over thousands of kilometres, and every particular form and feature of the terrain has 
a well-developed ‘story’ behind it.” 


This means that a stretch of land, which to an uninstructed person may appear 
nearly indistinguishable from the next, may contain great numbers of percep- 
tually salient features in the eyes of a person knowledgeable of the Dreaming. We 
may take note, for example, of the Tjati (Red Lizard) story from Uluru (Ayers 
Rock): 


Tjati is a small, red lizard who lives on the mulga flats. In the creation period he 
travelled to Uluru past Atila. When Tjati threw his kali, a curved throwing stick, it 
embedded itself in the rock face of Uluru. Tjati scooped with his hands into the 
rock. face to retrieve the kali, leaving a series of bowl-shaped hollows at Walaritja. 
Unable to recover his weapon, Tjati finally died in a cave at Kaniju, where his other 
implements and bodily remains survive as large boulders on the cave floor.” 


This story illustrates well the details in the landscape that may become percep- 
tually salient through knowledge of it, much in analogy to the manner in which a 
rock face might become perceptually salient for someone knowledgeable of the 
geological story concerning its different strata. Salience is important to aesthetic 
appreciation insofar as it makes objects, sites or events perceptible and, hence, 
makes appreciation possible. That is, if aesthetic appreciation depends on our 
capacity to take note of a thing, to make a thing the object of our sensory attention 
and of our imaginative play, then stories such as this one may be of great value 
because, in contrast to scientific classification, which, due to its abstractness, 
draws us away from the present thing, such stories, because of their concreteness, 
draw us into the object, site, or event. 


Non-verbally Expressed Stories and the Play of the Imagination 

Besides verbally éxpressed artistic and non-artistic stories we may take note of 
various other cultural resources that ‘tell’ stories in a non-verbal fashion. Among 
the cultural resources that may ‘tell’ stories we can list paintings, engravings, 
sculptures; architectural, musical, film and dance creations; fine wines, fine 
foods; as well as dendroglyphs, monuments such as tombs and ceremonial 
buildings, stone arrangements, and so on. Any cultural resource can serve the 
function of leading a person to reflect on the aesthetic appreciation of its makers; 


“Aram A. Yengoyan, ‘Economy, Society and Myth in Aboriginal Australia’, in W. H. Edwards (ed.), 
Traditional Aboriginal Society (Melbourne: MacMillan, 1987), pp. 203-224 at p. 215. 

1 Paul S. Tacon, ‘The Power of Place: Cross-cultural Responses to Natural and Cultural Landscapes 
of Stone and Earth’, in Joan M. Vastokas (ed.), Perspectives on Canadian Landscape: Minority Traditions 
(North York, Ont.: Robarts Centre for Canadian Studies, 1991), p. 20. 
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in this way contemporary appreciators; once again, may come into a wider 
aesthetic community. 

Some of those cultural goods, moreover, may make explicit reference to the 
natural world, as is the case with many paintings and sculptures featuring images 
of landcapes, animals, or plants. In this way those who ‘read’ the stories contained 
in the objects come to be reminded of the natural environment that surrounds 
them, and may be enticed to fixate on that environment a little longer, thereby 
aiding in the aesthetic appreciation of those things.” 

Some cultural resources, however, may only implicitly ‘tell’ stories that may 
guide us in our aesthetic appreciation of the natural world. For instance, finding 
rock art (petroglyphs and pictographs), dendroglyphs, or ancient tombs at some 
relatively remote location may lead to us to wonder what plants and animals the 
people who were there used for food, what pool or creek they used to supply 
themselves with water, what overhangs they used as shelters, and so on. 

Furthermore, we may wonder whether any landmarks or species or natural 
phenomena near such sited cultural resources may have been perceptually sali- 
ent in such a way as to have been an object of aesthetic appreciation to our 
predecessors at such locations. Sometimes the arrangement of sites supply 
possible answers to such questions. J encountered a particularly striking example 
a few years ago while visiting two dolmens (megalithic, table-like structures) in 
Antequera, Spain. From the deepest part of the interior space of one of the 
dolmens one has a view through the opening that perfectly frames a mountain 
with a shape of a head in profile, leading me to attend imaginatively to this feature 
in the land in a way I certainly would not have otherwise. 

In sum, diverse stories, verbal and non-verbal, artistic and non-artistic, may in 
various ways stimulate the play of the imagination, which itself may facilitate our 
capacity to attend perceptually to the natural world, which in turn may lead to 
enhanced aesthetic appreciation of it. 


OBJECTIONS 

I consider three sorts of objections to my proposal that in aesthetic appreciation 
we do and should heed a great variety of stories. The first is that such stories, 
if non-scientific and divergent from ‘common sense’, tend to be either merely 
subjective or perhaps outright false, and therefore problematic. The second is 
that, in contrast to natural science, the type of stories 1 promote as guides to 
aesthetic appreciation are ‘cultural’ and, hence, inapplicable to the appreciation of 
nature. The third is that these stories are driven by particular values, and hence 
distort the pure, aesthetic appreciation of nature. 


2° Also see Robert Stecker, ‘The Correct and the Appropriate in the Appreciation of Nature’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 37 (1997), pp. 397-402, who argues that landscape paintings, for example, 
may be a resource and not a distraction from landscape appreciation because of our tendency for 
tacking back and forth between art and nature. 
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Carlson mostly finds it inappropriate that aesthetic appreciation be guided by 
literary or personal accounts, for the reason that such accounts may only reflect 
a ‘subjective’ perspective and not an ‘objective’ point of view. Furthermore, 
Carlson dismisses traditional stories about nature that do not originate in natural 
science because he supposes that we do not find references to gods, heroes, and 
other ‘mythic’ beings credible.” 

It is, however, beside the point whether a story focuses on a personal, ‘sub- 
jective’ experience if it leads to aesthetic appreciation of nature. Similarly it is 
irrelevant whether we (or any other people) find the existence of gods, heroes, or 
traditional culture figures credible if our purpose is to account for the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature. In other words, whether the entities referred to are cred- 
ible is irrelevant if it turns out that such stories do in fact guide and mediate the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature—and, as we already saw, there is evidence of this. 

At this point Carlson may claim that, no matter what may have guided aesthetic 
appreciation in the past, appropriate aesthetic appreciation should be guided by 
objective, true accounts, and that therefore literary, personal, or ‘mythic’ accounts 
are problematic. In reply we may note that, although some accounts, such as 
those that make the Earth out to be the ruined refuge of ‘fallen angels’ and 
sinful human beings, in fact can subvert the full flourishing of aesthetic appreci- 
ation, other accounts, such as the ones mentioned earlier, may enhance it (for the 
reasons given). Consequently, stories need to be considered on a case-by-case 
basis for the degree to which they highlight or obscure aesthetically appreciable 
features of nature. That is, we may want to consider stories from a functional 
point of view by asking whether the account under consideration will illuminate 
the object of aesthetic consideration in a new and fruitful way. If yes, then we 
have no good reason to dismiss such a story as inappropriate. 

The second objection I want to consider arises from the observation that, in 
contrast to the stories of science, such stories as I propose as legitimate aids in 
aesthetic appreciation are ‘cultural’ and maybe appropriate to the appreciation 
of culturally moulded items, such as certain agriculturally modified landscapes, 
but are irrelevant to a proper appreciation of ‘pure nature’. In other words, the 
objection proposes that in appreciating parts of nature, such as the Australian 
bush, stories, like those traditionally passed on by the Aboriginal Peoples, 
are inappropriate to its aesthetic appreciation because these stories concern the 
cultural overlay rather than nature itself. 

This objection suffers from a curious sort of myopia, since it overlooks that the 
‘stories of science’ are also deeply cultural since they arise from very particular 
cultural conditions (as were given in Modern Europe) and serve very specific 
cultural goals (namely predictive and retrodictive explanation). The cultural 


z Also see Marcia Muelder Eaton, ‘Fact and Fiction in the Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 56 (1998), pp. 127-137, who, m agreement with Carlson, 
finds ‘myths and legends’ problematic because she supposes them false. 
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specificity of science, as currently practised, becomes evident as soon as one 
realizes that not all societies are, or have been, engaged in the project of develop- 
ing science as we know it. Consequently, whether non-scientific stories should 
guide aesthetic appreciation needs to be determined once again on functional 
criteria: if they enrich our capacities to appreciate the natural environment (pure 
or modified) aesthetically then they are relevant. 

The last objection I would like to consider takes note that the production of the 
sort of stories that I mentioned usually are driven by certain values. Stories such 
as Handke’s about Mont Ste Victoire seek to gives us a literary understanding of 
what it is like to be a twentieth-century person who lives in a world richly 
‘previewed’ by his predecessors. Stories such as that contained in the poem 
‘Santorini’ seek to bring about a lyric understanding of its subject matter. Trad- 
itional (‘mythic’) stories, such as that contained in the account of Tjati, 
seek to explain how people fit into the land. In each case there is a purpose and a 
set of values driving the account, while science supposedly is exempt from this 
weakness since it only ‘tells it like it is’. 

The illusion that science is not driven by values, though, can only be upheld by 
those so deeply involved in its world picture that they lack the capacity for critical 
scrutiny of what science is. Science, just as any other human activity, is guided 
by certain values (its ability to furnish predictive and retrodictive explanation) 
which, in the case of science, are seldom questioned; science’s values, however, 
do not become any less controlling of its point of view for that.” And if so, then, 
with regard to the aesthetic appreciation of nature, the only question, once again, 
is functional. Concerning any one story we need to ask: will this story lead to an 
enhancement of our capacity for aesthetic appreciation or not? 


CONCLUSION 


In his Aesthetics and the Environment Carlson makes clear that, among other things, 
he is concerned with showing that ‘the postmodernist’ option, that is, the notion 
that anything may be considered aesthetically relevant if it draws attention to an 
aesthetic property, should be rejected.” If his proposal is understood as a claim to 
the effect that science, and its common-sense predecessors and analogues, are 
necessary for aesthetic appreciation of nature, then it would not be possible for 
many people, who lack what we call science or common sense, to aesthetically 
appreciate nature. It seems evident, however, that many people, including the 
Australian Aboriginal People, who literally see expressions of Ancestral Beings in 
their landmarks, may still be able to appreciate those parts of nature aesthetically. 

If Carlson’s proposal, in contrast, is taken as advice on how we should aes- 


= This is not to say that science cannot teach us things that we want and need to know, but only that 
it is illusory to suppose that the activity of science is not value-laden in its own way. 


*3 See especially Carlson, Aesthetics and the Environment, ch. 8 and pp. 218-219. 
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thetically appreciate nature, then his arguments would considerably limit, and at 
times hamper, our aesthetic appreciation of nature. My argument has been to the 
effect that aesthetic appreciation of nature is and should be guided by a great 
variety of stories from a diversity of walks of life and cultures because this 
enriches our capacity to appreciate nature aesthetically. While considering 
objections to my own proposal I have granted that there may be some stories that 
in fact will diminish our capacity to so appreciate nature, but that those stories 
have to be identified case by case. 

In general, it cannot be our aim, however, to restrict our aesthetic appreciation, 
without further justification, by the narrow parameters that Carlson proposes. It 
seems to me, rather, that the wider the reach of aesthetic appreciation of nature 
the better, for its own sake both insofar as it tends to be a pleasurable activity and 
insofar as it is a way to generate interest in the protection of what little relatively 
undisturbed nature there still remains in the contemporary world.” 


Thomas Heyd, Department of Philosophy, University of Victoria, Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada V8W 3P4. Email: heydt@uvic.ca 





* For helpful comments on prior versions of this paper I am indebted to the members of the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Victoria, especially to Jan Zwicky and James Young; 
to Allen Carlson, who encouraged me to rewrite an earlier version for final publication; as well as 
to Peter Lamarque and anonymous referees for extensive comments on earlier versions. I would 
also like to thank the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society and its Director, Harold Coward, 
who in the summer of 2000 provided me with an ideal setting to produce this version of the paper. 
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THE JUDGEMENT OF JUDGEMENT: 
ADAM SMITH’S THEORY OF MORAL 


SENTIMENTS 
Karen Valihora 


THE ASPIRATION to a purely objective point of view, a dream borrowed from 
empiricist epistemology, grounds the moral philosophy of eighteenth-century 
Britain. It is the basis of its claim that the virtuous have good taste.’ Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury, locates this objectivity in one’s ability 
to imagine an ideal self, one’s own best self-image. David Hume dispenses with 
the idea of pure objectivity, but relocates its value in the consensual agreements 
represented in social norms. The dream of the objective view reappears in Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments in the hypothetical figure of the ‘impartial 
spectator’.? A figure of conscience as well as a personification of a third-person 
stance, this ‘man within the breast’ represents a means of attaining to judgement 
rather than a body of articulated and available judgements in which everyone can 
share. The impartial spectator exemplifies the dynamics of an appeal to ‘common 
sense’ or ‘good taste’ as a principle of judgement; it does not represent a set of 
principles, but a certain stance on the world. 

I argue in this essay that Smith models the impartiality of the hypothetical 
spectator on the distance and disinterest made available in a specifically aesthetic 
' The virtuous have good taste in two ways: first in the sense that they will approve or condone only 

those works which demonstrate moral principles and disapprove all those that are ‘vicious’ (or 

even, in the case of the ladies, fail to understand them). This view is most clearly demonstrated in 
the criticism of Dr Johnson. Secondly, and this more abstract sense of the matter emerges most 


clearly in work by the Third Earl of Shaftesbury, the virtuous will have good taste to the extent that 
those who enjoy a deeply felt sense of their moral humanity will demonstrate unerring judgement. 


2 The original and full title of the work is: The Theory of Moral Sentiments, or, An essay towards 
an analysis of the principles, by which men naturally judge concerning the conduct and character, first of their 
neighbours, and afterwards of themselves; to which is added, A dissertation on the origin of languages (1759). 
All citations are from Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, eds D. D. Raphael and 
A. L. MacFie (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 1984), hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. Six 
authorized editions of TMS were published during Smith’s lifetime, the final, heavily revised and 
expanded sixth edition appearing in 1790. The composite text produced by the editors, originally 
for Oxford U.P. in 1976, collates material from all these editions plus a final, seventh edition 
published in 1792, two years after Smith’s death. The official copy text is that of the sixth edition. 
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kind of judgement, the grounds for which were developed arid explored in 
British empiricist texts.’ What is of interest is the model of aesthetic judgement 
Smith develops in the pursuit of his moral thought, as well as the larger context 
of the eighteenth-century turn to aesthetic judgements as the model for moral— 
disinterested and objective—judgements. I refer to Kant’s description of the 
Judgement of taste in the Critique of Judgment (1790) to tease out some of the 
implications of Smith’s use of a model of aesthetic judgement to arrive at specific- 
ally moral sentiments. 

Smith begins to construct the figure of the impartial spectator in his descrip- 
tion of how an individual comes to recognize himself, which, he suggests, is 
through the self-image he is offered in the mirror of society. That is, the 
reflections of onlookers mirror for the individual how he feels. Recognition of 
oneself as an autonomous agent emerges, paradoxically, through the recognition 
of others. The distance built into this model of self-reflection—one arrives at an 
image of one’s self only through the recognitions of others—is reproduced in the 
distance on the self offered by the abstraction of the impartial spectator. 


Were it possible that a human creature could grow up to manhood in some solitary 
place, without any communication with his own species, he could no more think of 
his own character . . . of the beauty or deformity of his own mind, than the beauty or 
deformity of his own face. . . . [T]hese are objects which he cannot easily see, which 
naturally he does not look at, and with regard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can present them to his view. Bring him into society, and he is immediately 
provided with the mirror which he wanted before. It is placed in the countenance and 
behaviour of those he lives with, which always mark when they enter into, and when 
they disapprove of his sentiments. _(III.i.3; p. 110) 


In contrast to Smith, Shaftesbury, in his ‘Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author’ 
(1711), recommended a man formulate rules for himself and his conduct in 
solitude, through a practice of ‘soliloquy’ with himself, or self-interrogation, such 





è? The much noted intensity of the interest in developing a discourse of the aesthetic in the eight- 
eenth century-—Peter de Bolla, Discourse of the Sublime: History, Aesthetics and the Subject (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1989), suggests there were about 6000 essays, pamphlets, and books written on the 
subject during the period (p. 29)—and the emphasis placed on the idea of a single ‘standard of taste’ 
emerge at least in part as a consequence of the impasse in Locke’s empiricist epistemology on the 
matter of objective judgements of sense perceptions. Shaftesbury’s series of essays collected in the 
Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times (1711) and Francis Hutcheson’s readings of Locke 
in his Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue; in Two Treatises (1725) emphasize an 
objective moral sense of things; Shaftesbury’s work has been particularly influential because of his 
identification of this moral sense with an aesthetic sense. Joseph Addison’s papers on aesthetics in 
the Spectator (1712) and Edmund Burke’s A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful (1757) both describe an aesthetic perception that is objective and therefore 
universal, at least across distinct cultures. The proliferation after mid-century of aesthetic theories 
such as those of Lord Kames, Archibald Alison, and the picturesque theorists Richard Payne 
Knight and Uvedale Price offer intricate commentary on the ‘objective’ perspectives empiricist 
epistemology brings to bear on ‘nature’. 
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as that found, in Shakespearean drama. Despite, or perhaps because of, his em- 
phasis on theatrical modes of self-presentation, Shaftesbury professes to distrust 
any kind of performance which has an audience in view, which seeks to please or 
to gain approval, because he believes that the man who is motivated by approval 
loses touch with the integrity of his self. He advocates instead a practice of 
self-formation through one’s ability to imagine an ideal, better self separate from 
the one that answers mere social expectations. Interestingly, the grounds of this 
imaginative abstraction are, as the title of Shaftesbury’s essay suggests, literary: 
self-articulation must draw upon the sophistication and freedom offered in 
literary and rhetorical examples, or a poetic practice. Smith, however, at least at 
first, seems to conceive of character as formed through its accommodation to the 
needs and expectations of social life. Participation in the life of the community is, 
paradoxically, the means to achieving independent selfhood. It is the project of 
this essay, however, to show that as Smith develops his theory of society, his early 
emphasis on the importance of maintaining ‘propriety’ gives way before the force 
of his desire to find absolute grounds for moral judgement. The deeper Smith 
develops his theory, the further he moves from the reflections offered by the 
mirror that is society, and which casts back at the individual agent the image 
it contains of all he should, could, or ought to be. Instead, he gives increasing 
emphasis to an ideal self-image which, like Shaftesbury, he locates beyond purely 
social reflections. Smith’s attention to propriety begins to vie with a Shaftes- 
buryan emphasis on an imagined ideal of conduct and character. In mastering 
the language of social life, Smith suggests, one becomes more and more free to 
generate one’s own reflections on how one wants to live. 

Smith’s strength as a theorist is surely his ability to conceptualize the dynamics 
of a normative ethics—an ability shown to brilliant effect in his dense account of 
the terms of propriety and the ways in which individuals struggle to meet them, 
and through them each other, in the conduct of everyday affairs. Smith describes 
the ‘proper’ as provisional and always subject to renegotiation between agents. It 
undergoes fluctuations in feeling and sympathy, circumstance and context. The 
‘mirror’ that society offers the individual who does not yet know himself is not a 
flat reflecting surface but society as it is constituted through the rules of propriety, 
a symbolic social code which, like language, must be mastered'to be of use. The 
common order Smith describes is provisional, and is in fact generated only 
through social transactions. It is something everyone must continually struggle to 
recognize.‘ It is this very recognition of the negotiable nature of social life that 


4 Samuel Fleischacker, A Third Concept of Liberty (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1999), offers a reading 
of Smith’s Moral Sentiments which I believe shortchanges the idealism behind his vision of society. 
Fleischacker generally chooses to emphasize the strictly normative elements of Smith’s account 
of sympathy and moral judgement. He does, however, recognize an increasing inventiveness 
as Smith’s moral agents become more sophisticated: ‘Insofar as we come to moral rules 
individually . . . and use them above all for compelling our individual selves into conformity with 
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prepares the way for Smith’s turn to the imagined territory that lies beyond the 
purely normative and the negotiated consensus on which it rests. It shapes 
Smith’s desire for an absolute impartiality, an impartiality located beyond the 
provisional nature of the common order. 

As critics such as John Mullan and David Marshall have pointed out, ‘feeling’ 
is not really what is at issue in Smith’s moral sentiments.’ Through his difficult 
struggle for sympathy, Smith’s citizen and moral agent begins to develop the 
capacity to imagine ideal standards, standards that exceed the requirements of 
sympathy and social norms. Smith turns beyond the network of propriety which 
sustains social life in search of an absolute ethics that transcends the normative. 
He desires a standard of perfection which exacts not sympathy but admiration, 
and for this he turns, not altogether surprisingly given the dominance of the 
moral-aesthetic analogy in this period, to the premises that inform aesthetic 
judgements. I suggest that Smith’s impartial spectator arrives at his impartiality 
through a process of reflection modeled on aesthetic judgements. Through this 
turn to the aesthetic, Smith is the thinker who brings out the intense idealism 
that lies potential in the general eighteenth-century appeal to a hypothetical 
‘common sense’ of moral life. 

In a much-cited passage, Smith announces that man desires: 


[N]ot only to be loved, but to be lovely; or to be that thing which is the natural and 
proper object of love. He naturally dreads not only to be hated, but to be hateful; or 


our own beliefs, the mirroring relationship between society and the individual is reversed. Each of 
us comes to moral rules—and to the commitment we have to moral rules—by and for ourselves, 
but all of us engage in coming to such rules, we do so for the sake of other people as well as for our 
own sake, and as we do so, we come, and bring each other, into society’ (p. 51). This comment 
captures the sense Smith gives of a society continually undergoing reinvention. Hereafter cited 
parenthetically in the text. 

$ Cf. John Mullan, Sentiment and Sociability: The Language of Feeling in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1988). Mullan has an excellent chapter on Hume which refers to Smith, 
describing the passionate identification with others Hume calls ‘sympathy’ and the changes 
wrought on its immediacy by the importance of a spectatorial model to Smith. In Hume’s Treatise, 
“We” are bound together by sympathy—the principle that makes explicable shared judgments 
without any absolutely disinterested imposition of moral criteria. [Smith’s] metaphor of spectat- 
orial scrutiny is simply at odds with a version of sympathy which allows for the natural mutuality 
of passions and sentiments’ (p. 45). Hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. David Marshall, in 
The Figure of Theatre: Shaftesbury, Defoe, Adam Smith and George Eliot (New York: Columbia U.P., 
1986), notes astutely that Smith’s distrust of real feeling, or of shows of feeling, is actually, 
and paradoxically, the governing principle of his work on moral sentiment and sympathy. ‘[The] 
ethic of self-command (one might say self-concealment) helps explain the almost total absence of 
women from the world of The Theory of Moral Sentiments. One might expect Smith to have more to 
say about women in a treatise on moral sentiments written in an age that closely associated both 
sympathy and sentiment with “feminine” sensibilities. However, it is precisely these qualities that 
appear to exclude women from the book’ (p. 184). Marshall identifies in Smith an ‘antitheatrical 
sensibility’ (p. 184) which paradoxically informs a treatise that casts moral judgement in terms of 
spectators and spectacles; this paradox parallels my own sense of Smith’s real investments in an 
absolute morality within a text that seems to emphasize propriety as our standard of judgement. 
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to be that thing which is the natural and proper object of hatred. He desires, not only 
praise, but praise worthiness; or to be that thing which, though it should be praised 
by nobody, is, however, the natural and proper object of praise. (III-ii.1; pp. 113-114) 


What defines ‘praiseworthiness’? (Or ‘natural’ and ‘proper’ praiseworthiness?) 
The above passage makes clear it is not simply praise. Samuel Fleischacker, the 
only reader of the Moral Sentiments to approach Smith’s model of moral judge- 
ment in terms of Kant’s aesthetics, suggests that Smith’s definition of virtue 
is purely normative, or generated from the standards of propriety. It consists, 
according to Fleischacker, 


in what conduces to harmony between individual and society. Hence social approval 
is implicitly a means of rational persuasion, not just a mode of behavioral 
conditioning—it is an appropriate if not fully accurate indicator that we are in 
fact achieving virtue. Thus praise teaches us how we can seek, not praise itself, but 
praise-worthiness. (pp. 50-51) 


Fleischacker’s account makes sense when read in the light of Smith’s emphasis on 
propriety, but I believe he shortchanges Smith’s idealism when he chooses to 
emphasize Smith’s appeal to strictly normative standards.‘ Fleischacker seems to 
fall quite willingly into line with the apparent circularity of Smith’s assertions: 
praise creates the praiseworthy. Smith’s lines on praiseworthiness, however, dir- 
ectly contradict this reading. Smith writes: ‘So far is the love of praise-worthiness 
from being derived altogether from that of praise, that the love of praise 
seems . . . in a great measure . . . to be derived from that of praise-worthiness’ 
(IILii.3; p. 114). The ideal (absolute) standard, the idea of praiseworthiness, 
comes before the social expectation; it informs it, and it exceeds it. Smith’s Moral 
Sentiments points the way toward standards of value that are beyond the strict 
requirements of duty, and which suggest a way of getting beyond the circularity 
of normative appeals to ‘propriety’. The abstract standard of ‘praiseworthiness’ 
refers to more than is required to satisfy social expectation. 

For Smith virtue is not simply ‘what conduces to harmony between individual 
and society’—this requirement is satisfied with the winning of sympathy. Rather, 
he introduces a distinction between a judgement of sympathy, which does express 
social norms, what our neighbour can go along with, and admiration. That which 
goes beyond strict social requirements commands our admiration. The term 
‘admiration’, like ‘virtue’, signals we are on the aesthetic ground of eighteenth- - 
century morals. Smith actually describes two sorts of judgements: the first is the 
judgement of sympathy with which he is most often associated. A judgement of 
sympathy is more strictly normative because it turns around a recognition of the 


6 Cf. Fleischacker, A Third Concept of Liberty, pp. 50-53. 
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propriety of feeling. The second is a judgement of virtue, which expresses the 
feeling of admiration, and is exactly analogous to a judgement of taste. 

D. D. Raphael, ‘in The Moral Sense, clarifies the terms of the analogy between 
morals and aesthetics. First, he notes, it is confined by Hume and Hutcheson 
(and I would add Smith) to descriptions of what constitutes virtue. ‘The first 
point to be noted about the analogy with aesthetics as used by Hume and 
Hutcheson is that they apply it, not to all moral judgements, but only to judge- 
ments about virtue and vice.” That is, the aesthetic analogy is never employed to 
discuss, for example, either obligation or a judgement of what Raphael calls 
‘moral goodness’ (p. 72). Raphael distinguishes judgements about moral 
goodness from judgements about virtue as follows: moral goodness is purely 
self-reflective, individualistic, reasoned, and responds to the appeal of some 
imperative or ‘ought’; the will is motivated through its sense of obligation, either 
internal or external. A judgement of virtue, on the other hand, is an internal 
response to a feeling (benevolence, pity) valorized by a given community.’ One is 
motivated to do something because one is acting on a desire or feeling that is 
thought to be good. Therefore, what is virtuous is defined by the community of 
which one is a member. Virtue is about the desire to honour the standards of 
one’s community. Highteenth-century talk about virtue is saturated in feeling, 
feelings that confirm (or enable) one’s membership in a harmonious community 
of the like-minded, all of whom have been taught a sincere regard for, for 
example, benevolence. Raphael concludes: ‘Certainly the emotion felt towards 
virtue is far more like the emotion felt towards beauty than it is like the emotion 
felt towards moral goodness’ (p. 82). The analogy between aesthetic and moral 
judgements, which says that we respond to virtue as we do to beauty, holds 
only for considerations of virtue, either in ourselves or in somebody else. Thus, 
the links between virtue and exemplarity—for instance, the narrative examples 
Hume and Smith use to involve their readers in their arguments about moral 
judgements—show the definition of virtue and the example of virtue to be in- 
tricately connected. What is considered to be virtuous is recognized by an entire 
community, and is the creation of example. A community is brought as a whole 
to valorize and approve (admire) certain emotions only through ‘the example and 
the approval it generates. 

Smith’s discussion of admiration supplements his theory of sympathy. The 
specific form of approval expressed in admiration shows how virtuous behaviour 


” D. D. Raphael, The Moral Sense (London: Oxford U.P., 1947), p. 71. Hereafter cited parenthetically 
in the text. 


‘Pity’ is a very good example because it shows how the definition of virtue, and therefore the 
sentiments it exacts, is culturally constructed. The late twentieth century is suspicious of pity as 
self-indulgent and victimizing, a form of ‘liberal guilt’. With the notable exception of William 
Blake, most in the eighteenth-century still considered a show of pity, or the feeling of pity, to be 
virtuous. 
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lends itself to assessment as an object of taste. Smith claims that we assign blame 
or praise with regard to the ‘perfection of propriety’ of an action ‘in the same 
manner that we judge of the productions of all the arts which address themselves 
to the imagination’, that is, with regard to standards of perfection (I.i.5; p. 26). 
The idea of ‘perfection’ takes a normative judgement of sympathy, which refers 
itself to propriety, and moves it to another register. Smith makes this argument in 
part by drawing on the distinction between justice and the social virtues. As the 
ornamental part of social life, and in contrast to the rules of justice, the social 
virtues do not admit of clear or easy rules for observance. ‘[O]ur conduct should 
rather be directed by a certain idea of propriety, by a certain taste for a particular 
tenor of conduct, than by any regard to a precise maxim or rule; and we should 
consider the end and foundation of the rule more than the rule itself.’ Thus, ‘the 
rules of justice may be compared to the rules of grammar; the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which critics lay down for the attainment of what is sublime 
and elegant in composition’ (III.6.10-11; p. 175). Virtuous action as well as the 
discernment of virtue is a matter for discretion and calls for taste, here equated 
with common sense: ‘common sense is sufficient to direct us, if not to the most 
exquisite propriety of conduct, yet to something which is not very far from it’ 
(I11.6.12; p. 176). 


MUTUAL REGARD 


As I noted above, Smith first analyses consensual judgements, or the process of 
arriving at mutual sympathy. This model of judgement turns solely around the 
standards of propriety. A central feature of Smith’s theory is the mutual pleasure 
the spectator and the sufferer feel in recognizing that they agree on their feelings, 
share the same sentiments. This agreement is constructed through fidelity to a 
third site: both agent and spectator are faithful to a model of acceptable, or 
approvable, emotion derived from shared standards of ‘propriety’. ‘In the 
suitableness or unsuitableness, in the proportion or disproportion, which the 
affection seems to bear to the cause or object which excites it, consists the 
propriety or impropriety, the decency or ungracefulness, of the consequent 
action’ (Li.3.5; p. 18). Thus, contra Hume, who argues for an instantaneous and 
natural transfusion of passion from one person to another, sympathetic person or 
spectator, Smith argues it is not passion that directly inspires the judgement of 
sympathy, but agreement. Two people agree less on the emotion itself than on the 
degree of emotion appropriate to a given occasion. As Smith writes: ‘Sympathy, 
therefore, does not arise so much from the view of the passion, as from that of the 
situation which excites it’ (I.i.1.10; p. 12). The consideration of propriety governs 
both the degree of a sufferer’s show of distress and the spectator’s sympathy for 
it. “To approve the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to their objects, is the 
same thing as to observe, that we entirely sympathize with them; and not to 
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approve them as such is the same thing as to observe, that we do not entirely 
sympathize with them’ (1.i.3.1; p. 16). 

Smith’s moral system is quite famously predicated on the ability of a spectator 
to enter into another’s point of view. What has been much less noted, however, 
is that his ethics promotes an imaginative engagement not with what others are 
really feeling, but with what they ought to be feeling. A modal verb, which 
suggests both hypothesis and imperative, plays an important role in all of Smith’s 
deliberations on the judgement of sympathy: 


As we have no immediate experience of what other men feel, we can form no idea of 

_ the manner in which they are affected, but by conceiving what we ourselves should feel 
in a like situation. Though our brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourselves are at 
ease, our senses will never inform us of what he suffers. They never did, and never 
‘can, carry us beyond our own person, and it is by the imagination only that we can 
form any conception of what are his sensations. Neither can that faculty help us to 
this in any other way, than by representing to us what would be our own, if we were 
in his case. (I.i.2; p. 9; my italics) 


In every passion of which the mind of man is susceptible, the emotions of the 
by-stander always correspond to what, by bringing the case home to himself, he 
imagines should be the sentiments of the sufferer. (I.i.4; p.10; my italics) 


Our ability to sympathize provides the barometer of the propriety of a given 
performance of passion. Smith’s judgement of sympathy, however, leaves the 
immediate social order behind, along with spontaneous and well-bred responses 
to it. Smith describes any sympathy we might feel as subject to a prior judgement 
of the degree of sympathy one ought to feel for the plight of another. It is not 
by one’s own feelings necessarily, but by the hypothesis of what they would or 
should be in a given situation, that one evaluates those of somebody else. This 
means that one’s own feelings have to be judged first and foremost to ensure that 
they also meet the requirements of propriety. At stake is finding a means of 
judging judgement, that is, of impartially judging the self so as to make one’s 
judgements expressive of a distinctly moral point of view. 

The limits of Smith’s ‘sympathy’ are defined exclusively in terms of propriety: 
someone’s distress fails to inspire sympathy when it is ‘unsuitable’. The very 
constraints and limitations of the circular definition—what is sympathetic is what 
is suitable, what is suitable is what is sympathetic—create the need for a means of 
judgement beyond propriety and social norms, beyond rules and the criterion 
of appropriateness. This is where the impartial spectator enters, promising the 
ability to imagine an objective, impartial view of things. This particular point of 
view, however, starts to mean looking beyond considerations of propriety. The 
impartial spectator counters the tendency toward partiality for one’s own private 
feelings and concerns by appealing, not to just proper, but to objective standards. 
Such standards must be ones on which, crucially, all could still agree, even 
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though they refer beyond social: norms for both premise and justification. This 
move demands a turn to the aesthetic, because aesthetic experience offers a 
vehicle to make available standards of value that are not available within the terms 
of propriety. 

It is easy to miss the real focus of Smith’s argument here, because he spends 
most of his time on the role of the spectator, and his efforts at imaginative identi- 
fication with the sufferings of another. There are lots of memorable descriptions 
of brothers being tortured on the rack and parents who have lost their children.’ 
In Smith’s theory the sufferer is always framed, subject to the scrutiny of a 
spectator whom he wants to win over more than he wants anything else. Smith 
portrays the desire for the sympathy and approbation of one’s fellows as the most 
powerful, overriding concern in any situation, capable of damping even the grief 
of a grieving parent. The desire to win sympathy motivates the adherence to the 
standards of propriety on the part of a sufferer before a spectator. who wants 
nothing more than to be able to-sympathize. 


[T]he emotions of the spectator will still be very apt to fall short of the violence of 
what is felt by the sufferer. Mankind, though naturally sympathetic, never conceive, 
for what has befallen another, that degree of passion which naturally animates the 
person principally concerned. That imaginary change of situation, upon which their 
sympathy is founded, is but momentary . . . [Though they conceive] a passion 
somewhat analogous to what is felt by the sufferer, [they do not conceive] any thing 
that approaches to the same degree of violence. The person principally concerned is 
sensible of this, and at the same time passionately desires a more complete sympathy. 
He longs for that relief which nothing can afford him but the entire concord of the 
affections of the spectators with his own. To see the emotions of their hearts, in every 
respect, beat time to his own, in the violent and disagreeable passions, constitutes his 
sole consolation. But he can only hope to obtain this by lowering his passion to that 
pitch, in which the spectators are capable of going along with him. He must flatten, if 
I may be allowed to say so, the sharpness of its natural tone, in order to reduce it to 
harmony and concord with the emotions of those who are about him. ... These two 
sentiments, however, may, it is evident, have such a correspondence with one another, 
as is sufficient for the harmony of society. Though they will never be unisons, they 
may be concords, and this is all that is wanted or required. (1.1.4.7; pp. 21-22) 


In the sympathetic transaction, point of view or perspective is a tricky matter of 
reflecting mirrors: one strives to consider one’s own point of view from the point 
of view of another, who is also trying to consider your point of view. 


9 Charles Griswold Jr, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1999), notes that Smith’s narrative examples, particularly literary ones from poems, plays, novels, 
and, especially, tragedies, ‘completely overshadow his relatively rare references to properly 
philosophical texts’, suggesting ‘we are to understand literature and drama as sources for moral 
theory’ (p. 59). Griswold even compares the structure of the Moral Sentiments, which interweaves 
narrative and analysis, with that of a novel (p. 60). See his ch. 1, ‘Rhetoric, Method and System in 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments’, pp. 40-75. 
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As they [the spectators] are constantly considering what they themselves would feel, 
if they actually were the sufferers, so he is as constantly led to imagine in what manner 
he would be affected if he was only one of the spectators of his own situation. As their 
sympathy makes them look at it, in some measure, with his eyes, so his sympathy 
makes him look at it, in some measure, with theirs, especially when in their presence 
and acting under their observation. (1.i.4.8; p. 22) 


Constant adjustments of perspective create gradations of feeling, as both spectator 
and sufferer struggle to create an agreement of sentiments between them. ‘[A]s 
the reflected passion, which he thus conceives, is much weaker than the original 
one, it necessarily abates the violence of what he felt before he came into their 
presence, before he began . . . to view his situation in this candid and impartial 
light’ (Li.4.8; p. 22). In Smith’s model, the primary quality of the spectator is not 
a spontaneous and natural sympathy, a direct emotional engagement with the 
sufferings of another. It is detachment, disinterest, in the words of John Mullan, 
a ‘willed uninvolvement’ (p. 45). Before the spectator can feel sympathy, or agree- 
ment, he must first evaluate the sufferer’s situation and the degree of emotion it 
should most decorously, or properly, call forth. In cases that call for sympathy, 
when, for example, our brother is on the rack, judgement turns around what the 
spectator imagines he would feel in a similar situation. Our brother on the rack 
must, in turn, think beyond his own extremes of feeling, of hurt and suffering; an 
imaginative change of place and circumstance is necessary to counter self-love, 
self-interest, or pain. Since the judgement of sympathy is based on an hypothesis 
of what one’s own feelings would be in a like situation, the spectator must subject 
himself to close scrutiny, in order to evaluate the propriety of his own reactions 
and affections, and so develop rules for his judgement of both himself and 
others. The internal judge, then, learns it can be properly impartial only through 
modelling the appraisal of self on the appraisal of another: he must regard him- 
self through the eyes of a hypothetical spectator. Such a perspective, therefore, 
includes that of spectatorial detachment from self as well as others. The standard 
of correctness for this judgement of judgement is not one’s brother, nor even 
one’s self, but an imagined impartial self. Smith has moved very quickly indeed 
from a definition of moral judgement based on what we can feel for our brother 
to a judgement that has nothing to do with our brother at all. 

Despite the emphasis on a common sense of propriety, then, which creates the 
conditions for a mutual recognition of what is proper by both agent and spectator, 
through the device of the impartial spectator Smith actually begins to move away 
from propriety as the definition of the common, public ground men share, and 
thus the grounds of sympathetic identification between people. Rather than 
actually referring to others, judgement refers at all times to an hypothesis of 
another’s judgement, and the attempt to view things ‘as it were, with his eyes 
and from his station’. ‘As it were’ is repeated many times throughout the section 
where Smith discusses the possibility of self-reflection. ‘We can never survey our 
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own sentiments and motives, we can never form any judgement concerning 
them; unless we remove ourselves, as it were, from our own natural station, and 
endeavour to view them as at a certain distance from us.’ Objectivity is always 
imagined, hypothetical, the product of the imaginative appropriation of a certain, 
‘other’ perspective. Sometimes this perspective is ensured simply through the 
idea of distance, getting distance on the self by imagining first, what one would 
feel in a certain situation, and based on this, what someone else must be feeling 
in that situation. At other times, Smith refers to the impartial spectator as though 
he stands for the sentiments of a crowd of onlookers. Referring to hypothetical 
bystanders implies that objectivity might lie in a kind of convergence or golden 
mean. The ethical actor must strive to regulate passion according to this collective 
sentiment. ‘We can do this in no other way than by-endeavouring to view... 
with the eyes of other people, or as other people are likely to [see]’ (IILi.2; 
p. I10). j 

The problem remains the same whether the imagined bystander is single or 
part of a crowd of like-minded spectators. How cani we know how other people 
are ‘likely’ to view things? Smith suggests that there is an objective sentiment 
which would be the same for every onlooker of a particular situation if he were 
properly disinterested, as in the case of an aesthetic appraisal. Once he has shown 
that the imagination can attain to the ‘likely’ viewpoint of disinterested spectators, 
Smith can dispense with the idea of real spectators altogether. The absolutely 
objective or perfectly admirable begins to figure in the background of the idea.of 
common experience, shared sentiments, and consensus. ‘Whatever judgement we 
can form concerning [our own sentiments], accordingly, must always bear some 
secret reference, either to what are, or to what, upon a certain condition, would 
be, or to what, we imagine, ought to be the judgement of others’ (III.1.2; p. 110). 

Smith’s description of ‘magnanimity’ as an heroic virtue aptly illustrates this 
shift from a judgement of sympathy that turns on standards of propriety to a 
judgement of admiration that turns on standards of virtue. Magnanimity is a 
virtue of the first class, because it contributes to the social fiction by enabling a 
face-saving degree of emotional engagement on the part of spectators who are, at 
heart, basically unsympathetic. Smith’s descriptions of social life turn around 
the maintenance of social fictions, conceived as maintaining ‘decorum’. The 
magnanimous sufferer is one who maintains a stoic disregard for adversity. He 
excites our sympathy, first of all, simply because he does not ask for too much. 


1: Fleischacker, A Third Concept of Liberty, teases out the ways in which Smith’s model of moral 
judgement is like Kant’s model of aesthetic judgement. Paraphrasing Smith, he writes: ‘I need to 
distance myself from myself, abstract myself from my immediate desires and situation, in order to 
force myself to do what as a spectator I would insist on others doing if they were in my place. The 
balance between “agent-feelings” and “spectator-feelings” here, and between passion and “cool” 
thought, nicely anticipates the balance between imagination and understanding in Kant’s reflective 
[aesthetic] judgment (p. 46). 
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His firmness . . . perfectly coincides with our insensibility. He makes no demand 
upon us for that more exquisite degree of sensibility which we find, and which we are 
mortified to find, that we do not possess. There is the most perfect correspondence 
between his sentiments and ours, and on that account the most perfect propriety in 
his behaviour. (L.iii-1.13; p. 48) 


‘Perfect’ propriety calls for admiration. The admiration which the magnanimous 
hero commands recognizes implicitly a disparity between appearance and reality. 
It is informed by the knowledge that the magnanimous sufferer is hiding the true 
extent of his suffering. Heroic virtue depends not on not feeling, but on carefully 
controlling the expression of that feeling. Sympathy gives way to an astonished 
admiration because ‘we feel what an immense effort is required’; ‘we are amazed 
to find that he can command himself so entirely’; ‘we could not reasonably have 
expected he-should be able to maintain [propriety]’ (-iii.1.13; p. 48). This is the 
truly social character, whose heroism resides in the quelling of terrific grief and 
suffering. His magnanimity, tragically, commands more sympathy than does his 
grief. When someone openly displays the real extent of his grief, “We cannot bring 
ourselves to feel for him what he feels for himself . . . we therefore despise him’ 
(L.iii.1.15; p. 49). 

Magnanimity is one of those prized, ideal virtues that Hume finds in Greek 
tragedy. In the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (1751), for example, after 
describing the ‘heroic tranquillity’ exemplified in the life of Socrates, alongside 
‘sublime magnanimity’ and other ideal virtues, Hume concedes, ‘[t]hese pre- 
tensions, no doubt, when stretched to the utmost, are, by far, too magnificent 
for human nature. They carry, however, a grandeur with them, which seizes the 
spectator, and strikes him with admiration’.'' The heroic dimensions of ‘sublime 
magnanimity’ make it exemplary; it models for a culture an ideal standard, one 
Hume suggests is ‘too magnificent’ for human nature. Smith also refers to the 
example of Socrates, but in a way that inverts Hume’s argument. Where Hume 
suggested Socrates belonged in histories and dramas but did not, could not, exist 
in real life, Smith suggests that aspiring to such ideals is essential to the main- 
tenance, and improvement, of social reality. The role played by magnanimity 
as an heroic ideal of virtue, and the perfection of propriety, opens up the split in 
` the Moral Sentiments between common propriety, or the workaday adherence to 
normal social standards, and aestheticized or absolute ideals, in this case repres- 
ented by the heroic work of the truly magnanimous effort at self-command. This 
heroism offers a direct contrast to normal or ordinary behaviour. Its example 
contributes to the reconstruction of social norms, elevates the degree of 
refinement in social life, and therefore demands admiration rather than mere 
approval, or sympathy. Smith also suggests that virtue of this kind requires a 


n Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (1751), ed. J. B. Schneewind (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1983), 
“P. 65. 
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sensitive and perceptive taste, a special sensibility to the requirements of an ideal 
social order. And again, he strengthens the rhetorical force of his argument 
through the appeal to the familiar analogy between good taste and moral 
judgement: 


As taste and good judgement, when they are considered as qualities which deserve 
praise and admiration, are supposed to imply a delicacy of sentiment and an acuteness 
of understanding not commonly to be met with; so the virtues of sensibility and 
self-command [do not] consist in the ordinary, but in the uncommon degrees of those 
qualities. . . . Virtue is excellence, something uncommonly great and beautiful, which 
rises far above what is vulgar and ordinary. (I.i.5.6; p. 25) 


In another dramatic move away from consensual norms, Smith suggests that 
one’s own hypothesis of the dispassionate view can even protect against the 
judgement of an often mistaken, self-interested, and hypocritical public. In cases 
where one’s reputation is wrongly under assault, one must be strong enough 
to rise above the crowd. Too much regard for public opinion, or fear for one’s 
reputation, will more often than not compromise the truly objective view and 
one’s absolute integrity. There are times, Smith suggests, when one must main- 
tain one’s sense of self in the face of overwhelming opposition. 


The’ supposed impartial spectator of our conduct seems to give his opinion in our 
favour with fear and hesitation; when that of all the real spectators, when that of 
all those with whose eyes and from whose station he endeavours to consider it, is 
unanimously and violently against us. In such cases, this demigod within the breast 
appears, like the demigods of the poets, though partly of immortal, yet partly too of 
mortal extraction. When his judgements are steadily and firmly directed by the sense 
of praise-worthiness and blame-worthiness, he seems to act suitably to his divine 
extraction: But when he suffers himself to be astonished and confounded by the 
judgements of the ignorant and weak man, he discovers his connexion with mortality, 
and appears to act suitably, rather to the human, than to the divine part of his origin. 
(IU.2.32; p. 131) 


In effect, Smith exchanges the judgements of real spectators for the imagined 
judgements of an imagined impartiality. As Smith’s editors Raphael and MacFie 
point out, “The judgement of the real spectator depends on the desire for actual 
praise, that of the imagined impartial spectator on the desire for praiseworthiness’ 
(p. 16). Even the desire for praise indicates approval-seeking, which leads to self- 
interested, and therefore clouded, judgement. Disinterestedness is an imagined 
and abstract state, just as ‘praiseworthiness’ does not depend upon the recognition 
of others. One can be absolutely praiseworthy whether or not one actually re- 
ceives the approval and approbation of one’s peers. In Smith’s model of moral 
judgement, the appeal to common sense, most visible in the heavy use of the 
concepts of propriety and decorum as necessary to regulate and control displays 
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of emotion through ‘self-command’, competes with the idea of an absolute 
standard which transcends mere propriety. 


It is not the love of our neighbour, it is not the love of mankind, which upon many 
occasions prompts us to the practice of those divine virtues. It is a stronger love, a 
more powerful affection, which generally takes place upon such occasions; the love of 
what is honourable and noble, of the grandeur, and dignity, and superiority of our own 
characters. (III.3; p. 137) 


And again: 


It is not the soft power of humanity, it is not that feeble spark of benevolence which 
Nature has lighted up in the human heart, that is thus capable of counteracting the 
strongest impulses of self-love. It is a stronger power, a more forcible motive, which 
exerts itself upon such occasions. It is reason, principle, conscience, the inhabitant of 
the breast, the man within, the great judge and arbiter of our conduct. (III.3; p. 137) 


Consider Smith’s injunction: ‘As to love our neighbour as we love ourselves is 
the great law of Christianity, so it is the great precept of nature to love ourselves 
only as we love our neighbour, or, what comes to the same thing, as our neigh- 
bour is capable of loving us’ (Li.5.5; p. 25). To love yourself as you love your 
neighbour calls for a hugely complex imaginative act. The precept, with its clear 
Stoic undertones, calls for a diminishment of self-love and self-absorption in the 
name of a common sense, a recognition of the equal importance and worth of all, 
and an effort to (under)value ourselves accordingly. It is because of his belief that 
we cannot, finally, see ourselves from the perspective of the community, that 
we can never diminish our own self-importance through adopting that particular 
vantage point, that Smith advises us to love ourselves as our neighbour is capable 
of loving us. What does this mean? Smith’s tricky reformulation of the biblical 
command takes account of an inescapably self-centred point of view and makes 
it paramount. His reformulation does not come to ‘the same thing’ at all; it has 
shifted perspective from one focused outward on the community (love your 
neighbour as much as you love yourself) to one focused on the self: love yourself 
only as he is capable of loving you. The emphasis on ‘capable’ indicates that our 
neighbour suffers limits to his love; he can only love us so much. He is ‘capable’ 
of loving us, that is, only to the extent that we deserve his love, and we deserve 
his love only to the extent that our needs do not exceed his ability to give. If we 
keep our sentiments (desire, suffering, self-love) within the proper bounds we 
will get what we want, and the standards of the community will be honoured at 


2 Smith begins with the premise: if a man ‘was to lose his little finger to-morrow, he would not sleep 
tonight; but, provided he never saw them, he will snore with the most profound security over the 
ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren’ (III.3.4; p.136). The appeal to the impartial spectator is 
an appeal to reason, principle, and conscience in the sense that we need these things to correct the 
distortions of our natural self-importance. 
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the same time. The basis of moral sentiment, as opposed to just rampant self- 
involved feelings, is this recognition of the limits of what we can feel for others, 
and through that recognition, a sense of the limits of what others can feel for us, 
of what we can ask them to feel for us. 

There is another jump, however, from this position, which describes ‘moral 
sentiment’ as more or less shared feeling and which is echoed in Martha 
Nussbaum’s reading of Smith, and the next version of judgement Smith ends up 
articulating, one which abandons as any kind of useful barometer the notion 
of arriving at mutuality.” Instead, Smith suggests there is an objectively valid 
sentiment, one which refuses to regard as determinant what others might feel, or 
the limits of what they can feel. In the end, the calculation of what is ‘proper’, of 
what will earn the sympathy and approval of others, depends on an imaginative 
extrapolation from our own sense of the matter. In turn, the attempt to imagine 
another person’s sense of things gives way before the force of the demand for an 
objective point of view. The desire or need to see from another’s point of view 
gives way before the demand to imagine a truly disinterested point of view, a 
point of view that is sympathetic to neither party, a point of view which must be 
effortfully imagined. 


AESTHETIC APPRAISALS 


It is at this point that it becomes apparent that the vexed and difficult issue of the 
judgement of judgement is the real subject of Smith’s inquiry. As Smith lays it 
out, the problem is central to the empiricist tradition within which he works: 


Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he judges of the like faculty in 
another. I judge of your sight by my sight, of your ear by my ear, of your reason by 
my reason, of your resentment by my resentment, of your love by my love. I neither 
have, nor can have, any other way of judging about them. (I.i.3.10; p. 19) 


In such a case, how does one arrive at a judgement of his own judgements? ‘I 


3 See Martha Nussbaum, ‘Steerforth’s Arm: Love and the Moral Point of View’, in Love’s Knowledge: 
Essays on Philosophy and Literature (New York: Oxford U.P., 1990), pp. 335-364. Nussbaum’s 
engaging account of Smith’s spectatorial morality does not stop to consider all the time Smith 
spends reflecting on what it is possible for us to feel for others. She writes: ‘The link between 
passion and the deliberately undertaken is forged by the imagination’, and describes Smith’s turn 
to literary examples as an instance of his offering us space for this imaginative reflection on our 
responses. That is, moral reflection takes place at an aesthetic distance. ‘He . . . assumes that we 
will agree that literary readership is structurally isomorphic to the spectator’s moral role, so that a 
dubious issue in the real-life moral sphere can legitimately be pinned down by appeal to literary 
experience. The experience of readership is a moral activity in its own right’ (p. 339). I think this is 
an accurate description of one of the ways the aesthetic features in Smith’s account of moral life. 
Nussbaum, however, fails to consider Smith’s many descriptions of real-life engagements, where 
sympathy is often pretty hard to come by. Precisely this aesthetic distance, the space of reflection, 
gets in the way. 
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‘would ask, therefore, how it is, that, according to this system, we approve or 
disapprove of proper or improper approbation?” (1.i.3.10; p. 19). How, that is, do 
we judge judgement, either our own or that of another? Approbation of another’s 
behaviour or passion consists entirely in ‘the coincidence or opposition of 
sentiments, between the observer and the person observed’. On what does this 
principle of mutuality rest? When the judgement is about sympathy, agreement 
refers to a shared understanding of the norms of propriety. What about when 
the judgement is not about sympathy, however, as in the case of a judgement of 
virtue, or a judgement of taste? Smith offers this model: ‘When the approbation 
with which our neighbour regards the conduct of a third person coincides with 
our own, we approve of his approbation, and consider it as, in some measure, 
morally good’ (VILiii.3; p. 325). On the surface, there is not even a principle of 
mutuality here: judgement does not turn around arriving at mutual sentiments; it 
turns around others agreeing with my sentiments. If there is no clear, or prior, 
consensus to refer to when judging, approving another’s judgement means only 
comparing it with one’s own. Smith also describes the pleasures of mutual 
sentiments with reference to the appraisal of works of art. Here again, however, 
the circularity is potentially defeating: ‘He who admires the same poem or the 
same picture, and admires them exactly as I do, must surely allow the justness of 
my admiration’ (I.i.3.1; p. 16). My admiration is just because the admiration of 
another is equal to it. Such a formula is clearly inadequate as a means of ensuring 
an objective judgement, and it offers only a provisional means of judging 
judgement. The question of the judgement of judgement leads to the central 
moral and epistemological dilemma of both Smith’s ethics and the tradition of 
British empiricism. 

Smith singles out the judgement of taste from the circuit of sympathetic 
judgements because there is no self-interest at stake in it; it is therefore plausible 
that in the evaluation of the arts all spectators could reach a consensus ([.i.4.2; 
p. 19). Judgements about mountains, scenery, ornaments, painting, a discourse, 
the conduct of a third party, and proportions all admit of easy agreements 
between spectators. Smith writes: 


All the general subjects of science and taste are what we and our companions regard 
as having no particular relation to each of us. We both look at them from the same 
point of view, and we have no occasion for sympathy, or for that imaginary change of 
situation from which it arises, in order to produce, with regard to them, the most 
perfect harmony of sentiments and affections. (I.1.4.2; p. 19) 


Smith claims that in questions of taste an easy consensus with others is available 
because self-interest does not first have to be discounted. There is no need, in 
the judgement of taste, for a triangular model, involving either a third, impartial 
spectator or an imaginative change of situation, in order to arrive at a feeling of 
sympathy. Such judgements, Smith argues, are effortlessly disinterested. All other 
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judgements, especially judgements of sympathy, demand that the famous 
impartial spectator make its appearance, to create the conditions which would 
allow for the disinterestedness Smith associates with a judgement of taste. In the 
Judgement of taste, the common sense which directs the impartiality of the spec- 
tator does not represent communal norms—he does not merely apply a principle 
or maxim—but a form of judgement. 

Smith describes the ‘moral faculties’ through metaphors of sense, in an account 
reminiscent of Shaftesbury’s.“ 


[O]ur moral faculties . . . determine when the ear ought to be soothed, when the 
eye ought to be indulged, when the taste ought to be gratified, when and how far every 
other principle of our nature ought either to be indulged or restrained. What is 
agreeable to our moral faculties, is fit, and right, and proper to be done; the contrary 
wrong, unfit, and improper. The sentiments which they approve of, are graceful and 
becoming; the contrary, ungraceful and unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean only what pleases or displeases those 
faculties. (III.5.4; p. 165) É 


By means of an analogy with aesthetic judgements Smith suggests there are 
conditions for arriving at perceptions everyone could, potentially, agree on. The 
analogy with aesthetic judgement earns Smith a great deal: he is able to show 
agreements in taste are already shared—already, therefore, informing one’s own 
private, subjective sense of what is ‘fit, and right, and proper to be done’— 
because we share the same ‘moral faculties’. It is because judgements of taste give 
expression to moral realities that Smith can turn to them as examples of objective 
judgements. This move has clear repercussions for the judgement of an aesthet- 
icized—framed and distanced—spectacle of suffering. 

In a century best described, perhaps, by the motto ‘de gustibus non est 
disputandum’, Smith is anxious to find ‘the most perfect harmony of sentiments 
and affections’ in judgements of taste; it is as though he must somewhere find 
a model which admits at least the possibility of objective judgements not 
constrained or dictated by rules (in the form of social norms and expectations). I 
do not mean to underestimate the difficulties of Smith’s turn to the judgement 
of taste as a model of objectivity, or of the ‘perfect harmony of sentiments and 
affections’, in particular the quiet suggestion in Smith’s account that all members 
of a given community of taste—i.e. all those who have actually been asked for an 


"+ In his essay “The Moralists’, Shaftesbury appropriates the rhetoric of empiricism to argue that the 
beautiful and sublime make their appearance to men as things they cannot help but notice or 
remark. ‘The case is the same’, he writes, ‘in the mental or moral subjects as in the ordinary bodies 
or common subjects of sense’. In Shaftesbury’s account, reflective moral and aesthetic judgments 
occur in exactly the same way as Locke’s reflections on sensations: ‘The mind cannot be without 
its eye and ear, so as to discern proportion, distinguish sound, and scan each sentiment or thought 
which comes before it. It can let nothing escape its censure’, From Characteristics, ed. John M. 
Robertson (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill), vol. 2, pp. 251-252. 
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opinion—will be deeply invested in confirming their membership in that 
community by actively participating in either finding a consensus, or, like the 
reader of canonical texts, in confirming its legitimacy through their experience of 
‘the most perfect harmony of sentiments and affections’. Such a phenomenon is 
precisely what Jane Austen mocks in Sense and Sensibility: her heroine Marianne 
Dashwood revels deludedly in the ‘perfect harmony’ of sentiments enjoyed by 
the professed enthusiasts of a sentimental romanticism. While one’s self-image 
need not depend on one’s taste in the same way one’s self-image might depend 
on one’s ability to sympathize, there is clearly a great deal at stake in the demand 
that a citizen-spectator participate in a virtual consensus on matters of taste in the 
period. It seems to me that it was even more important to demonstrate good taste 
than it was to be sympathetic, insofar as, as I pointed out at the beginning of this 
essay, good taste in itself indicates one’s ability to appreciate virtue. 

Some of the implications of Smith’s turn to aesthetic judgements can best be 
appreciated by a consideration of Kant’s description of the judgement of taste in 
the Critique of Judgment (1790). In his reading of the Critique, Howard Caygill 
suggests Kant turns to aesthetic judgements in an effort to isolate the problem of 
judgement itself.” Kant describes a reflective judgement on a feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure as a judgement of taste. The judgement of beauty is paradigmatic 
because, as Kant explains, ‘the pleasure we take in the beautiful . . . is a pleasure 
of mere reflection’.’” I am most interested in Kant’s use of the concept of a sensus 


$ The only study I have found which compares Kant and Smith on aesthetic judgement is 
Fleischacker’s, ‘Philosophy in Moral Practice: Kant and Adam Smith’, Kant-Studien, vol. 82 (1991), 
Ppp. 249-269. Both moral and aesthetic judgements require or imply the ability to see ‘from a com- 
munal point of view’, or impartially. The only weak point in Fleischacker’s otherwise excellent 
summary of the links between Smith and Kant occurs when he tries to build an argument proving 
Kant read the TMS on the basis of his use of the word ‘impartial’, and the phrases ‘impartial judge’ 
and ‘impartial spectator’ (Unpartetische, Unparteiische richter, unparthetische Zuschauer). He points, for 
example, to Kant’s use of the word ‘impartial’ on the first page of the first part of the Foundations 
of a Metaphysics of Morals (1785) in the sense of ‘reasonable and impartial spectator’ (See Kant, 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. Lewis White Beck [New York: Macmillan, 1959], p. 9). 
Clearly this does not constitute evidence. Shaftesbury was using the word ‘impartial’ in the sense 
of being a judge of oneself long before either Kant or Smith: in his essay ‘Soliloquy: or, Advice to 
an Author’ (1711), he recommends a procedure of ‘[i]mpartial censure’ of the self as the only 
means to objective judgement (I.278). 

16 Cf. Caygill, Art of Judgement (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989). Pointing to the ‘aporia of judgement’, 
the sheer difficulty of finding a means of judging judgement, Caygill writes: ‘Judgement can come 
to self-knowledge through instituting a tribunal to judge—according to its own law—its heritage 
of disputes and quarrels. But how can judgement so legislate without contributing another knot to 
an already tangled history?’ (p. 1). Kant’s task in the third critique is not the revelation of the 
principle of judgement, but ‘a clear statement of the aporia, or difficulty, of judgement’ (p. 2). 
While aporia features in all three of Kant’s critiques, aesthetic judgements ‘mark a limit of judge- 
ment itself, which is why Kant turns to the aesthetic to show ‘the way judgement conceals itself 
(P- 7). 

7 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment (1790), trans. Warner S. Pluhar (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), 
§39. Hereafter cited parenthetically in the text. For Kant the judgement of taste is universal because 
it is an objective response, and the product of cognitive and imaginative capacities that are the same 
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communis to anchor the judgement of taste. By invoking the concept, Kant 
suggests we make our judgements about the beautiful under the aegis of a 
hypothetical consensus, the idea of which stands for our ability to imagine shared 
ways of seeing. Like Smith, Kant refers judgement not to any actual, ‘vulgar’ 
crowd (§40), but to a hypothetical crowd, a crowd that could be, and which, 
paradoxically, comes into existence through our ability to abstract ourselves 
from the self and into it. The idea of the sensus communis stands for our ability to 
imagine the possible viewpoints of possible others. The aesthetic experience Kant 
describes is not about the apprehension of a particular object as much as it about 
a way of experiencing that object: our mere consciousness of the fact that we 
could hold beauty, the experience of beauty, in common with others, and that 
therefore the experience of beauty is a communicable one, are the sources of our 
pleasure in the aesthetic. A lovely rose becomes an occasion for (potential) shared 
experience with others. 

Kant’s model of aesthetic judgement was probably more closely informed by 
a study of Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments than has previously been allowed." 
Kant not only read Smith’s Moral Sentiments, but appreciated it a great deal.” 
Paul Schilpp has pointed out how, in the Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful 
and Sublime (1763), which appeared four years after the Moral Sentiments, Kant 
speaks in an idiom of moral taste that recalls Smith’s work.” Here Kant writes 
of how it is ‘the feeling of the beauty and dignity of human nature’ which 
provides for impartiality, or the ability to subordinate the self in favour of larger 
views: 


If this feeling had the greatest perfection in some one human heart, this man would 
of course love and prize even himself, but only so far as he is one of all those over 


for everyone. ‘This pleasure must of necessity rest on the same conditions in everyone, because 

they are subjective conditions for the possibility of cognition as such, and because the proportion 

between these cognitive powers that is required for taste is also required for the sound and 
common understanding that we may presuppose in everyone. That is precisely why someone who 
judges with taste (provided he is not mistaken in this consciousness and does not mistake the 

matter for the form, i.e., charm for beauty) is entitled to require the subjective purposiveness, i.e., 

his liking for the object, from everyone else as well, and is entitled to assume that his feeling is 

universally communicable, and this without any mediation by concepts’ (§39). 

Standard works on Kant mention Smith only to dismiss him as a moral philosopher. ‘These 

include: Ernst Cassirer, Kant’s Life and Thought (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1981); Lewis White Beck, 

Studies in the Philosophy of Kant (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965); and J.A. Bernstein, Shaftesbury, 

Rousseau, Kant (London: Associated University Presses, 1980). 

1 Lewis White Beck, in Studies in the Philosophy of Kant, notes that in 1771, Kant’s friend and former 
pupil Marcus Herz referred to Adam Smith as Kant’s ‘favourite’ (p. 7, n. 5). The letter appears 
in Kant’s Gesammelte Schriften, Koniglich Preukilchen Akademie der Wissenschaften, ed. Rudolf Reide 
(Berlin: Druck and Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1900), Band X, p. 121. Beck goes on to say, however, 
that claims of a substantial intellectual relationship between the two are ‘exaggerated’ (p. 7, n. 5). 

2 Paul Schilpp, Kant’s Precritical Ethics (Evanston: Northwestern U.P., 1938) pp. 50-54. Hereafter 
cited parenthetically in the text. 
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whom his broadened and noble feeling is spread. Only when one subordinates 
- his own inclination to one so expanded can our charitable impulses be used 
proportionately and bring about the noble bearing that is the beauty of virtue.” 


Schilpp notes that Kant claims that ‘a man’s private inclinations cannot remain 
the court of last appeal; he must be able to transcend these and find a higher point 
of appeal in such “inclinations” as include more than merely his own personal 
idiosyncrasies or momentary demands’ (p. 53). The effort to achieve perspectives 
that transcend both the limited ones of self-interest as well as the weight of the 
immediate, present, pleasures is a large part of the impetus behind the work of 
the British moralists and informs its struggle with its empiricist premises. Smith’s 
painstaking and minute analysis of the forms of abstraction from particulars 
which help us to arrive at a position of impartiality helps us to read Kant’s 
aesthetics. In the Critique of Judgment, Kant offers a similar description of the 
abstraction involved in trying to imagine a common perspective, one shareable by 
others. Kant argues that the pleasure in a subjective judgement of beauty lies at 
least in part in our knowing that others could agree with it, and that it is in this 
sense objective.” Where Smith most clearly anticipates Kant is in his description 
of the means of arriving at a hypothetical social consensus, and the way in which 
such an hypothesis can be used to structure ‘impartial’ judgements, or judge- 
ments that abstract from the self in favour of a hypothetical objectivity. In Smith’s 
theory, the arts offer spectators a model for objective judgement because they are 
able to agree on what they perceive in them. The arts, that is, offer a form of 
engagement beyond that of rules, duty, and consensus-based codes of behaviour. 
Instead, as in Kant’s later, more sophisticated discussion of the beautiful, they 
open up a space predicated on the communicability of what they express. 

What the arts are taken to express, however, differs as empiricism differs from 
idealism.” In Kant, the beautiful offers a form of engagement ‘beyond’, or prior 


2 


Immanuel Kant, Observations on the Feeling of the Beautiful and Sublime, trans. John T. Goldthwait 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960), p. 60. Quoted by Schilpp, p. 52. 


2 As Eva Schaper, Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics (Edinburgh, 1979), notes: ‘the phrase “object of aesthetic 
appraisal” [acquires] a disconcerting ambiguity. . . . Kant now seems to think of the object of 
pleasure not as an object that could also be an object of cognitive judgments, but rather as a mental 
state, the state namely in which imagination and understanding are in “free play”. It is the pleasure 
attached to this state that entails general assent. Schaper suggests of Kant’s claim for the universality 
of a judgement of taste that ‘the pleasure arises because we become aware of something that all 
people possess . . . and that we feel pleasure in the mere ability to share our own mental states with 
others’ (p. 69). 

3 David Bromwich offers an example of an empiricist reading of Kant. On aesthetic judgement, Kant 
writes, ‘[I]n judging beauty, we invariably seek its gauge in ourselves a priori and . . . our aesthetical 
judgment is itself legislative in respect of the judgment whether anything is beautiful or not. This 
could not be, on the assumption of the realism of the purposiveness of nature, because in that case 
we must have learned from nature what we ought to find beautiful, and the aesthetical judgment 
would be subjected to empirical principles. For in such an act of judging the important point is not 
what nature is, or even, as a purpose, is in relation to us, but how we take it’ (Kant, Critique of 
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to, any normative consensus and in that way opens up a moment of pure 
freedom.” A judgement of taste is an expression of the’ sensus communis yet it is 
also, crucially, prior to ‘common sense’ or any kind of social consensus.” This is 
the point where Kant’s aesthetic judgement improves dramatically on Smith’s 
model. As David Summers notes, ‘Kant wishes to argue that we must infer a 
common sense from the fact that we do make aesthetic judgments, rather than 
deducing the character of aesthetic judgments from the presumed existence of 
a common sense’. Social consensus only follows from, or depends upon, the 
possibility of such a judgement. It is for this reason that Kant prefers natural to art 
beauties: there is less potential for confusing a free response with one that is 
merely conventional or learned. For the ethos that informs Smith’s Moral 
Sentiments this freedom is not available: as we have already seen, the judgement 
exacted by such things as a discourse, the conduct of a third party, or mountain 
scenery expresses only a prior social consensus about what is ‘fit, and right, and 
proper to be done’. The value of a judgement of taste in Smith’s system, however, 
is that it can articulate the felt moral certainties—the moral ideals—that underlie 
judgement, and in this way bring them into social circulation and therefore into 
the space of negotiation. 

In an important paragraph in his exploration of the beautiful, after first taking 
care to distinguish common sense from what is merely common, or vulgar, 
‘something found everywhere’ (§40), Kant defines the sensus communis as a power 


Judgment, trans. J. H. Bernard [New York, 1951], §58). Bromwich comments that so far as Hazlitt 
would concur with this passage, ‘he reads Kant just as if he were Alison: a priori means “in keeping 
with memory and habit”, and nothing more. That we should judge a priori in a graver sense, 
obedient to an idea of an object in which nature and reason coincide, and moved by none of the 
usual gusts of desire or inclination: this would have stuck him as humanly absurd’. Cf. Hazlitt: The 
Mind of the Critic (New York: Oxford U.P., 1983), p. 241. 

% Paul Guyer discusses the condition of subjective universality in the judgement of taste in Kant 
and the Experience of Freedom (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1993). He notes that Kant is ‘deeply 
suspicious of any agreement about artistic merit that he thinks may merely be a product of cultural 
conditions (CJ §41) and searches for the ideal conditions for agreement in judgments of taste, as 
opposed to any empirical conditions that may produce social agreement regardless of genuine 
aesthetic merit’ (p. 16). Kant is interested not so much in ‘actual agreement about responses to 
particular objects in a given culture’ as he is in ‘the ideal agreement about particular objects that 
transcends particular historical circumstances’ (p. 15). 


2 


a 


Kant first describes what this is not: ‘[This] common human understanding, which is merely 
man’s sound ([but] not yet cultivated) understanding, is regarded as the very least that we are 
entitled to expect from anyone who lays claim to the name of human being; and this is also why it 
enjoys the unfortunate honor of being called common sense (sensus communis), and this, indeed, 
in such a way that the word common (not merely in our language, where it is actually ambiguous, 
but in various others as well) means the same as vulgar—i.e. something found everywhere, the 
possession of which involves no merit or superiority whatsoever’ (§40). 

* David Summers, ‘Why did Kant Call Taste a Common Sense?”, in Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics and 
the Reconstruction of Art, ed. Paul Matticks (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1993), p. 135. Hereafter 
cited parenthetically in the text. 
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of reflection, or judgement, that‘is capable of abstracting from the self and its 
immediate feelings to adopt a larger, more capacious point of view: 


[W]e must [here] take sensus communis to mean the idea of a sense shared [by all of 
us], i.e., a power to judge that in reflecting takes account (a priori), in our thought, of 
everyone else’s way of presenting [something], in order as it were to compare our 
own judgment with human reason in general and thus escape the illusion that arises 
from the ease of mistaking subjective and private conditions for objective ones, an 
illusion that would have a prejudiced influence on the judgment. Now we do this as 
follows: we compare our judgment not so much with the actual as rather the merely 
possible judgments of others, and [thus] put ourselves in the positicn of everyone else, 
merely by abstracting from the limitations that [may] happen to attach to our own 


judging. (§40) 


This ‘power to judge’ represents a means of arriving at judgements that all could 
make. According to Kant, an agent or spectator must abstract from his usual way 
of thinking to adopt a ‘broadened’ way of thinking and judging he could imagine 
others sharing. This ability indicates that the agent can ‘[override] the private 
subjective conditions of his judgement, into which so many others are locked, as 
it were, and [reflect] on his own judgement from a universal standpoint (which 
he can determine only by transferring himself to the standpoint of others)’ (§40). 
The idea of the sensus communis refers to the common ability to make judgements 
about judgements, to reflect on one’s private, subjective judgement from ‘the 
standpoint of others’. It is a hypothesis of a point of view that could be held in 
common with others. Kant’s sensus communis is not a body of common under- 
standings or a set of prejudices, but a form of judgement. It is highly abstract, and 
idealized to the extent that it is the ‘mere’ expression of the ease with which Kant 
imagines we can attain to a disinterested judgement: ‘merely by abstracting from 
the limitations that [may] happen to attach to our own judging’. 

One way of approaching this imagined ease is through the corresponding 
emphasis Kant places on the sensus communis as a human potential. Indeed, Smith 
and Kant come into closest congruence with each other in the extent to which 
they appeal to a moment of possibility and hypothesis. Kant describes a process 
of comparing our judgement ‘not so much with the actual as rather the merely 
possible judgments of others’. Actual judgements of taste, like actual works of art, 
are not of much interest to Kant; he is interested, like Smith, in the form that a 
judgement takes, or to put it another way, the premises it could turn on, how it 
could be made. It is the shared sense of this possibility and potential which Kant 
identifies as the sensus communis. The reality of the sensus communis then, like that 
of the impartial spectator, depends on a collective faith in its potential, as a ‘sense 
shared’, that helps each of us to ‘put ourselves in the position of everyone else’, or 
abstract from the limitations that attach to our own judging, our own partial and 
limited perspectives. 
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The hypothetical status of the ‘universality’ of the judgement of taste as well as 
the bounded nature of the experience of beauty are features of Kant’s analysis 
which help us to understand Smith’s model of impartial judgement as a model of 
aesthetic judgement. Kant’s description of this ability to abstract from the self as 
that made available in the reflections of the sensus communis both recalls Smith’s 
and teases out the implications of his turn to an aesthetic judgement at the scene 
of suffering. The hypothetical, ‘as if’ status of the aesthetic experience in Kant is 
what enables the universality of the judgement of taste: all it states is that every- 
body could see what I see the way I see it.” As Summers puts it, ‘we experience the 
judgment of the beautiful as common, not as private’ (p. 136). 

To summarize, Smith’s turn to the ideally (or hypothetically) impartial spec- 
tator makes moral sentiment itself the object of aesthetic, or reflective, judgement 
to the extent that it creates the space for a reflection on a reflection, or sentiment. 
Smith subjects the morality of our feelings or sentiments to an act of judgement, 
a judgement he models through an explicit analogy with a judgement of taste. The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments shows spontaneous feeling must be subject to reflection 
and judgement before it can properly be said to be the ground of morals. The 
agent must go through various degrees of imaginative abstraction from 
immediate circumstances in order to ensure that his sentiments are properly 
disinterested. Thus, the response to suffering is not spontaneous and passionate, 
but regulated and controlled. The only sphere of spectatorship where feeling is 
assumed disinterested before it has been subject to mediating reflections is that of 
taste. Smith locates in the arts a realm of potential harmony of judgement with ‘ 
others because here he assumes spectators have no personal stake in what they 
are called upon to evaluate. The forum created by the appraisal of the arts offers 
the potential for disinterested judgement. Thus the disinterested judgement the 
impartial spectator brings to bear on his peers must necessarily be modelled on 
the forms of imaginative engagement aesthetic experience makes available. 

The judgement of taste is predicated on a model of communicability: its very 
basis and foundation is the assumption that it does not speak for just one person 
but expresses something which is objectively available. The difference in the 
reach of Smith’s theory and Kant’s is that for Smith the judgement of taste is only 
‘objective’ to the extent that it confirms or, at best, furthers a pre-existing social 
consensus. For Kant, a judgement of beauty responds to something objectively 
available in an object of beauty. In the ease of agreement offered by the experience 
of art, however, Smith finds the means available to the private self for articulating 
the sentiments he shares with others. The social order which emerges in Smith’s 
description is still provisional—which is merely another way of saying it is 


77 This potential universality of judgement is based on the fact that all human beings possess the same 
cognitive faculties, which could be called into play in the same way by a beautiful object. But 
it does not designate merely the ability to perceive, just as beauty is not understood through its 
material elements. 
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actively negotiated by his spectators and sufferers, his moral agents. To the extent 
that Smith’s model of moral judgement departs from the appeal to a strictly 
normative propriety, however, it demonstrates the ability to constitute value 
which is the property of.a specifically aesthetic invention and judgement. 


Karen Valihora, Department of English, York University, 4700 Keele St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada M3J 1P3. Email: valihora@yorku.ca 





28 I take this formulation from Caygill’s Art of Judgement. Caygill stresses that invention is form of 
judgement: ‘Invention produces the objects of perception which are to be ordered by the judge- 
ment’ but ‘bringing forth objects in invention presupposes an ordering principle in judgement’ 
(p. 16). Aesthetic judgment is therefore a form of ‘productive judgement’ (p. 18). For example, 
any spectacle is governed by a logic of illusion: ‘In the theatre the audience produce the spectacle 
by its gaze, and are united by it into an audience . . . -The unification of diversity follows from 
individuals in the audience producing the illusion which constitutes them as audience’ (p. 24). 
Caygill is very good at pinpointing these double moments I associate with aesthetic judgements: 
production of a state of things occurs through the judgment of that state of things. The self- 
constituting (or self-legislating) nature of aesthetic judgement is its ‘productive moment’ (p. 43). 
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ARTWORKS VERSUS DESIGNS 


John Dilworth 


I. ART, DESIGN, AND INTENTIONS 


THE DISTINCTION of art from craft is a familiar one. Artistic intentions and 
activities produce artworks, while, it is sometimes held, (exclusively) craft-based 
intentions and activities produce instead only ‘craft objects’, which are not 
artworks.’ 

But there is another, arguably more significant, distinction between artistic and 
more mundane intentions, activities, and products—bearing some resemblance 
to artistic ones but yet being distinct from them—which (strangely enough) 
seems not to have been clearly proposed or investigated yet (or at least, not in the 
specific way in which I'shall make the distinction). 

The distinction I have in mind is that between genuine artistic intentions (or 
activities) and artworks versus what could be called design intentions (or activities) 
and design products. Examples of design products would include a specific type 
of car or motor vehicle, such as a Rolls-Royce, or any other invention or device, 
as well as closer relatives of art such as decorative wall or furnishing designs. 
Correspondingly, design intentions or activities are any of the intentions, or 
activities, which go into designing and actually producing some design product. 

It might be thought that the class of design products is co-extensive with that 
of artefacts, and hence that I am merely discussing the more familiar distinction 
of artworks from artefacts. However, though a good case can be made that 
any artefact must be made (rather than, for instance, just naturally occurring, 
or becoming so simply in virtue of someone declaring it to be thus), it seems 
clear enough that not every artefact need be designed prior to its being made. For 
example, even birds and monkeys can make tool-like artefacts, but few would 
i The locus dassicus for a distinction of art from craft is R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (New 

York: Oxford U.P., 1945). There is a useful recent discussion of the distinction in M. A. Boden, 

‘Crafts, Perception, and the Possibilities of the Body’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40 (2000), 


pp. 289-301. 


* Stephen Davies, in his book Definitions of Art (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 199i), provides a useful 
overview of various positions on artefacts and artworks. 


3 George Dickie, in his later works such as The Art Circle: A Theory of Art (New York: Haven, 1984), 
argues for this view. 
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claim that they intentionally design the tools that they make. Thus issues concerning 
the intentions of designers play a significant part in discussing design products, 
just as a consideration of artistic intentions is integral to discussions of artworks.‘ 

Returning briefly to the art/craft versus art/design contrast, a summary point 
showing their distinctness is as follows. If we accept R. G. Collingwood’s account 
of the art/craft distinction, a critical difference between art and craft is that artistic 
activities are creative whereas craft activities are not, since (on Collingwood’s 
account) they merely follow pre-established rules or recipes. However, the art/ 
design contrast cannot be made in those terms, since it is clear enough that some 
design intentions and activities can be just as creative and original (in their own 
ways, of course) as paradigm cases of creative artistic activities. Museums that 
celebrate the originality and creativity of car and furniture designers, or of the 
work of significant inventors, are celebrating genuine creative achievements, 
whereas no amount of excellence of craftsmanship can (by itself) achieve any 
creative results at all. 

Thus, designers can be creative, but (I claim) their design intentions, activities, 
and products are not, as such,’ artistic intentions, activities, or artworks. 

But then in what does the difference between art and design consist? As a first 
approximation to the solution I shall propose, Arthur Danto’s account of the 
difference between artworks and (what he calls) ‘mere real things’ may be 
invoked. It will turn out that design products are indeed ‘mere real things’ 
whereas artworks are not, but my account of artworks will rely even more heavily 
on the role of an artist’s intentions than does Danto’s account.’ I shall also draw 
attention to the differing roles played by the intentions of the artist versus those 
of the designer. 

With respect to the intentions of an artist, a further element of Danto’s 
approach to artworks may usefully be invoked, namely his ‘method of indiscern- 
ibles’, by which he argues that, of two perceptually indiscernible objects, one 
might be a work of art while the other is not, or (in another case) each might 
be a different artwork. In the second case, the differing intentions of each artist 
seem relevant in some way to distinguishing the two artworks from their corres- 
ponding indiscernible objects.” 

However, since the objects in question are distinct objects with different causal 
histories, it is always open to objectors to claim that it is the distinct causal 


4 A fuller discussion of the distinction is given in Section IV, including cases of designs that do not 
result from any design intentions or activities. 

5 I would not deny that a design object might come to be regarded or used as an art object, but (for 
example) even if a rock is used as a hammer, or regarded as such by its user, it does not thereby 
become a hammer. 

é For example, as in A. C. Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace: A Philosophy of Art 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1981). 

7 Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace, ch. 1. 
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histories (or some other factors connected with the distinctness of the objects), 
rather than the distinct intentions in question, which are actually what differ- 
entiates the two artworks.* Hence it would be very desirable, if possible, to find a 
case in which a single object (with a single causal history) is worked on by two 
different artists, each with different intentions, in which it is plausible to claim 
that two distinct artworks result from their artistic efforts. 

If such a case were possible, one would have a ‘pure’ case of distinct artistic 
intentions providing both a necessary and sufficient condition for the distinctness 
of the corresponding two artworks. I shall shortly provide such a case. 

On the other hand (to return to the main theme of this article), if it turns out 
that similarly distinct design intentions on the part of two designers as applied to a 
single object could result in only one finished design object, then a critical differ- 
ence between the role of intentions in art versus design activities and products 
would have been identified, and hence a critical difference between art and design 
generally. (I shall show this after providing the promised artistic example.) 

Another advantage of the artistic case to be provided will be that it will also 
show that neither artwork in question could be a type or universal,’ since distinct 
types of the same general kind could not be co-instantiated by a single concrete 
object (example: no particular car can be both a Ford and a Pontiac, since each is 
a distinct kind of car). But since cars and other ‘type’ objects provide paradigm 
cases of (tokens of ) design objects, another critical difference between artworks 
and design objects will have been uncovered. 


I. TWO SCULPTURES, ONE OBJECT 
Here is the promised artistic example. Natalia and Seamus are sculptors who 


* For various criticisms of Danto’s view see M. Rollins, Danto and His Critics (Oxford and 
Cambridge, MA: Blackwell, 1993). : 


° Support for a ‘type’ view as applied to at least some works of art is provided by (among others) 
N. Carroll, A Philosophy of Mass Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998); G. Currie, An Ontology of 
Art (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1989); J. Margolis, Art and Philosophy (Brighton: Harvester, 1980); and 
R. Wollheim, Art and Its Objects : With Six Supplementary Essays, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Cambridge 
U.P., 1980). 

© This is so for the following reason. Types that are not of the same general kind (such as warmth and 
hardness) have their distinctness as types determined by the categorical differences of their general 
kinds rather than by their extensions, so that an object can be both warm and hard, for example. 
However, types that are of the same general kind instead have their distinctness as types determined 
by their relations as subsets of the extension of the general kind in question. Thus, if their 
extensions are disjoint then the types are indeed distinct; but any overlap in extension (so that there 
would be objects to which both types apply) would merely show that after all the types were not 
distinct. A biological example is provided by two species of the same genus: the species only count 
as distinct if there is no animal belonging to both species. A potentially more contentious example 
concerns the possibility of items of furniture such as ‘sofa beds’, specimens of which are both sofas 
and beds. However, such a case does not provide a counter-example to the present ‘disjointedness 
of distinct types’ principle, but instead merely shows that beds and sofas are overlapping rather 
than distinct types. (My thanks to the Editor for this putative counter-example.) 
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gradually become acquainted with one another via occasional, random meetings 
at the bronze foundry whose services both make use of. Each works in a modern- 
istic, abstract style. Some of Natalia’s works are similar to those of Seamus, but 
others are not. 

. Seamus and Natalia have great difficulty in communicating, partly because 
Natalia is an expatriate Russian with a very limited command of English. But 
even so, even when Seamus is reasonably satisfied that he understands what 
Natalia is trying to tell him, he can make little or no sense of the ways in which 
she describes both her own works and those of Seamus too. What is more, 
apparently she has similar problems with Seamus’s attempts to explain his own 
works to her, or to describe how hers affect him. It is as if their divergent cultural 
origins have given them fundamentally different outlooks on art, in spite of the 
occasional, superficial similarities in some of their works. 

One day, when they run into each other, they discover that a striking co- 
incidence has occurred: each has been promised that one of their works will 
be included in an important exhibition in their respective countries. But what is 
also striking is that each also faces a major roadblock in acceptance of his or her 
opportunity. Each is required to submit a major, large-size bronze sculpture to 
their respective exhibitions, but neither of them can afford more than half of the 
tremendous costs associated with having such a large work cast at the foundry 
where they meet. f 

Each of them is rapidly becoming desperate, because for each the tremendous 
opportunity to advance his or her own career makes rejection of their respective 
offers unthinkable. Yet at the same time acceptance seems impossible because no 
one will extend either of them individually enough financial credit to go ahead 
with their respective opportunities—as mentioned, each has only about half of 
the financing that would be required to complete their projects. 

Well, desperate situations lead to desperate solutions. One of them (it doesn’t 
matter who) has a flash of inspiration. As sculptors working with industrial 
materials such as bronze, each is comfortable with their everyday artistic working 
conditions, in which it is commonplace for industry professionals to assist 
the artist at every stage of an artwork, from the conception in sketches and clay 
models right through to the final casting of a work. 

Thus, as professional sculptors, each knows that his or her exclusive artistic 
control over their own work is completely compatible with other people having 
played some part in its production. What is important for such exclusive, 
complete artistic control by an artist is that at every stage the artist him or herself 
has complete freedom of decision as to whether or not to accept any changes in 
their work from its previous state, whether those changes are the result of her 
own work or of the actions of a professional assistant. 

The flash of inspiration in question could be expressed as foliows. Its first stage 
involves the realization by Natalia and Seamus that each of them could use the 
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other as their professional assistant—that Natalia could work on her sculpture, 
using Seamus as her assistant, while at the same time Seamus could work on his 
sculpture using Natalia as his assistant. 

But the second and most critical part of the flash of inspiration is still to be 
expressed. It starts with the realization that the idea of some changes in a work 
being artistic changes made by an artist (those changes made by an artist after 
assessment of any ‘assistive’ changes made by an assistant in a work) is an idea that 
is relative to the perspectives and intentions of the person who is making the 
changes. 

In the usual situation, an artist views his or her changes in a work as artistic 
changes, while his or her assistant views their changes as ‘assistive’ changes. 
However, as far as the object itself being worked on is concerned, it merely 
undergoes changes due to the actions of each person—there is nothing in the 
changes themselves which provide physical evidence of whether or not they are 
artistic or assistive changes. 

The final stage of the flash of inspiration occurred when Seamus and Natalia 
realize that there is an additional kind of relativity involved in the ideas of artistic 
and assistive changes. It is that one of them could regard a given change as artistic 
(as a change made by her in her capacity as an artist), while the other could 
legitimately regard the very same change as assistive. 

Natalia and Seamus thus realize that this makes it possible for each of them to 
work upon and make changes in the very same object. Each of them can regard 
that object as their own personal art object, and view their own changes to it as 
artistic changes, while at the same time viewing any changes made by the other in 
that object as assistive changes. At the completion of the project, each will have 
produced his or her own work of art. But by each working upon the very same 
object in this way, they will have halved their individual costs and made it pos- 
sible for each of them to complete their project within their individual budget 
limitations. 

Of course, actually carrying out this project involves many difficulties for 
Natalia and Seamus. First of all, neither has any desire to collaborate with the 
other in producing a single work of art for which they would jointly be the artists. 
Their fundamental lack of comprehension of each other’s artistic outlook and 
point of view would make this impossible in any case. 

Secondly, they realize that in order for each to achieve a work of art which 
is legitimately his or hers alone, they will have to enforce a mutual non- 
communication policy. Each will have to make any desired changes in the object 
with no information at all about why the other made his/her changes (if any). 

This likely means that there will be various false starts and blind alleys, i.e. 
cases where one of them modifies it in a certain direction, but the result of which 
proves to be impossible for the other to modify it in a way which is artistically 
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satisfying to him/her. Nevertheless, each knows that since some of their previous 
works are similar, it should be possible for them to proceed in this manner. 

Thirdly, each must agree that the other has an unrestricted right to make 
changes in the object until satisfied that his/her own artwork is completed. In 
particular this means that the project is not finished until both simultaneously 
regard their works as completed. Thus, each has an unrestricted right to modify 
or destroy (by making changes in it) even a finished work by the other, if its 
existence is incompatible with his/her own work achieving completion. 

These conditions are certainly draconian. However, once embarked on this 
difficult enterprise, Seamus and Natalia do find an unexpected benefit from their 
unusual working procedure. At each stage, novel creative possibilities are sug- 
gested to each of them by the unexpected changes make in his/her own work by 
the other. Thus the experience turns out to be artistically liberating for each, in 
spite of their uniquely constrictive working conditions. 

As expected, the project of each artist takes longer than their usual time 
for completion of a work, due to various false starts and unusual turns in their 
projects. But eventually their works are completed to the satisfaction of each. 
Seamus calls his work ‘Epiphyte II’, while Natalia entitles hers ‘Homage to 
Malevich’. 

Fortunately, the exhibition of Natalia’s work is scheduled during a period that 
does not overlap with that for Seamus’s later exhibition, so each is able to exhibit 
his/her own sculpture as desired without any practical difficulties arising. 

After the exhibitions, the two artists work out an arrangement according to 
which each loans the sculptural object to the other for a specified period. Each 
artist is also successful at finding a buyer for their respective works, in one case a 
devoted collector of Natalia’s art, in the other an enthusiast of Seamus’s bronzes. 
Of course, the buyers too have to agree to the unusual loan conditions in order 
_ for either’s purchase request to be accepted. 

Subsequently Natalia’s work begins to gain international recognition, so that 
one buyer after another is able to resell ‘Homage to Malevich’ at great profit 
to another eager collector (who must, of course, agree to abide by the same 
loan conditions as before.) However, Seamus’s work ‘Epiphyte IP enjoys only 
a somewhat more modest success, and so his work remains comparatively in- 
expensive as it passes through the hands of a succession of collectors. Thus ends 
the example. 

As should be clear, I have tried to construct the example in such a way that 
there can be little doubt concerning the artistic distinctness and independence of 
the two sculptures ‘Homage to Malevich’ and ‘Epiphyte II’, in spite of the fact 
that each is associated with only a single sculptural object. 

I think that this sculptural example shows at least the following. First, since 
there are two distinct sculptures, but only one sculptural object, neither can be 
identical with it, so neither is a concrete particular or (in Danto’s terminology) 
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a ‘mere real thing. What is more, the example gives this result without any 
(initial) need to bring in considerations of the role of the artworld, or of the role 
of interpretations of artworks, as does Danto’s theory (which is not.to deny that a 
deeper analysis of what underlies the possibility of such an example might invoke 
such concepts). 

Second, the example does, as promised, provide a ‘pure’ case of distinct artistic 
intentions providing both a necessary and sufficient condition for the distinct- 
ness of the corresponding two artworks, since the only difference between the 
sculptures is provided by the distinct intentions with which Natalia and Seamus 
worked upon the corresponding single sculptural object. 

And third, the example also shows (as pointed out in the previous section) that 
neither sculpture could be a type or universal (nor a token or instance of such), 
since the ‘disjointedness of distinct types’ principle applies,” namely that distinct 
types or universals of the same general kind could not be co-instantiated by a 
single concrete object, and hence to that extent it distinguishes artworks from 
design objects, which in paradigm cases are types (or tokens thereof)."3 


HI. TWO DESIGNERS, ONE DESIGN 


Now I shall raise the question as to whether the above case of two distinct 
sculptures—produced by different artists, yet being associated with a single 
sculptural object—could be matched with a parallel example, in which two 
designers with differing design intentions each produces his or her own distinct 
design product, and do so under the same restrictive conditions as before, namely 
that each works upon a single shared physical object, and does so without any 
discussion or collaboration with the other designer. 

I claim that it is impossible to construct such a parallel example for the design 
case, and indeed that it is conceptually impossible to do so. One reason why this is 
so is because (as pointed out in the first section) paradigm cases of design objects 
are provided by cars and other type-based objects (for which individual cases are 
tokens of an appropriate type). Hence, given that design products are tokens of a 
design type, as before the ‘disjointedness of distinct types’ principle applies (any 
single token of a given type could not simultaneously be a token of some other 
type of the same general kind). Thus, for instance, a token of one particular type 
of car, produced by one designer, could not simultaneously be a token of another 
distinct type of car produced by another designer. 


€ Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 
” Seen. ro. 


> But it should be pointed out that the same conclusion could be drawn from Danto’s case of two 
indistinguishable objects which are different artworks, since presumably identical tokens of a type 
could not also be tokens of any distinct types of the same general kind, any more than could a 
single token. Thus if Danto’s account is acceptable, there is already a conclusive argument available 
against paintings or sculptures being types. 
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However, it will still be useful to attempt to construct a design example that is 
as closely analogous as possible to the artistic case, as a way of showing how 
intentions play a very different role in design, as opposed to artistic, cases. 

In the first place, any case in which an employer hires two designers for a 
project is one in which it is presupposed from the start that they are to produce a 
single resultant design product, no matter how different are the design intentions 
of the two designers. (This is the practical presupposition that corresponds to the 
logical point about design products being types.) 

Also, the restrictive working conditions (each working independently and 
alternately, with no communications between them) would be just as draconian 
as in the artistic case, but one can imagine real-life cases where such a method 
might be used as a last resort, such as in a case of two brilliant but very argu- 
mentative designers, Jane and Enzo, who find it impossible to cooperate in a ` 
conventional way on a design project, since their design views and intentions are 
so different, but who could be persuaded or forced by their employers to work 
thus upon a single object. 

There might even be some practical point or justification to the employer 
requiring Jane and Enzo to work in this manner, in that the employer might hope 
to achieve the best possible design result, in that it would be the result of two 
independent sets of design intentions, rather than just one set. For, even though 
it is impossible for two distinct design products to result from Jane and Enzo’s 
efforts, it is possible (even if unlikely or very difficult) for the single resultant 
design to simultaneously realize the distinct intentions of each designer. 

To see how this is possible, suppose that the design project for Jane and Enzo 
involves a futuristic car. Now of course in a real-life case there will be many 
design parameters (such as engine size, materials to be used, and cost) to which 
each designer must conform, but there could still be room for very different 
stylistic approaches by each designer. 

The root cause of this possibility is that (whether in artistic or design cases) a 
given intention may be a sufficient condition, but it is never a necessary condition 
of whatever features of a physical result count as a successful carrying-out of it, 
because there are (in general) many ways in which an intention can be realized. 
For if instead there was a one-to-one correlation between intentions and results, 
then no result could simultaneously be the product of another intention as well; 
but since this is not so, a given resultant state of a physical object can correspond 
to the successful carrying out of more than one different intention, which hence 
would be overdetermined by such intentions (which thus provide sufficient but 
non-necessary conditions for the resultant state). 

For example, a particular shape of the roof of a car could be intended or 
accepted by Enzo as being a kind of design flourish, expressing an unusual 
futuristic feeling, whereas Jane may have accepted or produced that shape of the 
roof (as part of her conception of the design) for quite different reasons, such as 
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that it is aerodynamically efficient, or that it accords well with other parts of her 
intended design, and so on. 

Another way of expressing the possibility of overdetermination of a result 
by multiple intentions is in terms of reasons: there could be many reasons for 
producing a given design product feature (such as a roof with a particular shape), 
and each of these could be incorporated in an intention to produce that feature, 
which intention is justified by the reason in question. 

Because of overdetermination, no design product feature (such as a particular 
roof shape) can be individuated purely by any one specific intention to produce it, 
and hence the different design intentions of Jane and Enzo are at best each merely 
a causally sufficient condition of the roof shape being what it finally ends up being. 
On the other hand, in the artistic case, the different intentions of Seamus and 
Natalia do serve to individuate their distinct works of art, and any specific feat- 
ures of them. Hence there is a fundamental difference, as claimed, between the 
role of intentions in the work of artists versus designers. 


IV. MORE ON THE CONCEPT OF A DESIGN 


The concept of a design will now be investigated more fully. So far designs have 
been claimed to be types (unlike artworks), and to be such that their tokens are 
distinct from artefacts in that there are artefacts (such as tools produced by birds 
or monkeys) that are not designed. (However, this last point will require some 
further discussion, to be provided shortly.) 

One fundamental difference between artefacts and designs is, of course, that 
artefacts are particular physical objects, whereas designs are types. Hence it is the 
class of tokens of designs to which the class of artefacts most directly requires 
comparison. 

Something should also be said about the relations between the process of design- 
ing something and the finished design product. On my account, it is the finished 
design product that is, properly speaking, (a legitimate token of) the ‘design’ in 
question. Admittedly, it is common to also speak about such things as plans or 
diagrams for a design product as being, or providing, ‘the design’ for the finished 
design product, but on my account such plans or diagrams are representations of the 
design (or of some possible token of the design) in question, rather than them- 
selves constituting or being tokens of the design. Thus on my account designing 
activities are part of a planning or representing phase which is prior to the actual 
production of a design (or some token thereof), just as any creative artistic 
activities occur prior to the actual production of a finished artwork. 

It is also necessary to consider perhaps unusual cases in which something 
may arguably be recognized as a (token of a) design without any prior designing 
activities having occurred in the causal history of the object in question. For ex- 
ample, a piece of driftwood, or some configuration in the sand on a beach, could 
be recognized as being (or having) an interesting design, in spite of the fact that 
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no one designed (or even made) the item in question (so that the item does not 
even qualify as being an artefact). 

Thus I claim that suitable natural or ‘found’ objects could (in addition to 
intentionally designed objects) also qualify as (tokens of) designs, so that neither 
artefactuality nor having been produced by some design process is a necessary 
condition of something’s being a token of a design, or of its having a design. 

To this extent, I would claim that designs are comparable to artworks, in that 
there are cases in which an object may be recognized as an artwork even if no 
artistic intent or activities were involved in its causal history (for example, if the 
object is from some culture which had no concept of art), and also in that there 
are cases in which an artwork is not an artefact, such as those when a piece of 
driftwood is legitimately exhibited as an artwork." 

Dickie and others have given a procedural account of how such objects as 
pieces of driftwood, which otherwise are not artworks, nevertheless acquire the 
status of being artworks,” but I claim that in the case of designs, there is in 
general no comparable procedural stage which is required in order that an object 
should become a design:” designs can, I claim, in many cases simply be recog- 
nized as such by competent individuals. 

Nevertheless, it is important to limit the extension of the concept of a design in 
some way, so that not any object whatsoever qualifies as being a token of (or 
having) a design. I propose to do so by characterizing designs as a certain proper 
subclass of mere configurations or structures (which arguably are possessed by 
any object whatsoever). 

On my account, a design is some configuration that (to competent observers) 
can be regarded as if a designer might have intentionally produced it, whether or 
not it was so produced. Or, to put the matter another way, a design is some 
humanly interesting configuration in an object, as opposed to configurations or 
structures in general which need not have any particular humanly interesting 
factors as part of their configuration. 

Thus, on my account a design is any configuration that may be recognized (by 
suitably competent observers) to have at least some minimally striking or notice- 
able culturally significant component, of a kind that could plausibly be regarded 
as if it had been intentionally produced, whether or not it was so produced. 

An implication of this view of designs is that there could be artefacts that are 
not designs (in addition to the above cases of designs which are not artefacts). 
For example, a device could be constructed to produce objects having random 





" S. Knapp and W. Michaels discuss a sand-configuration case in G. Iseminger (ed.), Intention and 
Interpretation (Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1992), ch. 4. 


1 Davies discusses such cases in ch. 5 of his Definitions of Art. 
1 For example in Dickie, The Art Circle, ch. 4. 


7 This not to deny that there might be some cases in which an object may become a design in a 
procedural manner; for example, see Section V, where such a case is discussed. 
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configurations of shape, surface texture etc. Each of these objects would be an 
artefact, but most of them would not be recognizable as designs, and hence would 
not qualify as designs. 

Returning to the issue of there being artefacts (such as tools produced by birds 
or monkeys) which are not designed, it is still possible that in some cases such 
items would nevertheless qualify as being designs because they are recognizable 
as such. However, there could still be other cases where such recognizability is 
absent. For example, a case could be made that strictly speaking birds or monkeys 
do not make tools (since being a tool plausibly entails being or having a design), 
but rather that they make artefacts (such as a broken-off twig) which they use as 
tools, but which objects do not (usually) have a tool-related design because they 
are not recognizable as having such a design. 

Two logical kinds of design should also be distinguished, namely (what could 
be called) sortal versus qualitative designs. Sortal designs are those designs in which 
the relevant term or description picks out a sort or kind of object, such as the 
design of a (particular model of) Rolls-Royce car. Qualitative designs, on the other 
hand, are those in which the relevant design term or description picks out some 
property or quality of an object. For example, a wineglass might be designed to be 
tulip-shaped, so that one would say that it has a tulip-shaped design, rather than 
that it is (a token of) a tulip-shaped design, as would be appropriate if it were a 
case of a sortal design instead. Qualitative designs could also be described as design 
features rather than as designs, to emphasize their non-sortal nature. 

The possibility of qualitative designs provides another potential disanalogy 
between artworks and designs, in that visual artworks are often taken to be 
physical objects or particulars, rather than some of them (as with qualitative 
designs) being properties or qualities of objects. Thus, though each visual 
artwork is associated with a (token of a) corresponding sortal design, design 
features would correspond not to visual artworks themselves, but instead to 
artistic features or qualities of visual artworks. 


V. PIGGYBACK SORTAL DESIGNS 


I now want to raise two potential problems for my account of designs, and show 
how they might be resolved. Consider a heap of garbage, which normally would 
not be considered to be, or be recognizable as, a (token of a) sortal design because 
of its cultural lack of interest, its fairly random specific configuration, and so on.” 

Suppose that an established artist moves that heap of garbage into an art gal- 
lery, and declares it to be an artwork, in a legitimate enough way so that (on a 


18 But of course my sculptural double artwork example throws serious doubt on the first part of this 
assumption, regarding visual artworks being physical objects or particulars. 

9 Though photographers or others might be able to find a qualitative design or designs in various 
visual aspects of it. 
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procedural account of arthood such as that of Dickie) it thereby acquires the 
status of being a work of art. The first problem for my account is that there 
now seems to be an artwork (though admittedly a freshly minted one) without 
there being any corresponding sortal design. This is a potential problem because 
implicit in my discussion of the concept of ‘design’, and of how it should be 
distinguished from that of ‘art’, is a requirement that to each artwork there should 
correspond at least one sortal design token (one token in the case of visual arts 
such as painting and sculpture, and more than one in the cases of literature and 
the performing arts). 

My solution for this potential problem is to claim that in such a case the con- 
figuration of the garbage heap has become of sufficient cultural interest (because of 
the procedural success of the heap’s becoming an artwork) so that the heap does 
now qualify as a token of a sortal design. Thus the heap has become a sortal 
design token by virtue of a kind of implicit procedure, which piggybacks on the 
more explicit procedure by means of which the heap acquires its status as an 
artwork. 

The second potential problem for my account concerns my claim that designs 
(whether sortal or qualitative) are types. To begin with, presumably it is true of 
types in general that, for any two perceptually indistinguishable objects A and B, 
if A is a token of type X, then B is also a token of type X.” 

However, in the case of artworks which are particulars (such as paintings or 
newly promoted garbage heaps), it is not the case that perceptually indistinguish- 
able objects A and B are both artworks if one is; indeed, a mzjor reason for 
invoking a procedural theory of art is to explain how it is possible for one such 
object (such as the heap of garbage in an art gallery) to be an artwork even though 
an identical heap found elsewhere would not be an artwork.” 

The potential problem (or what some might think of as a potential problem) 
for my account is that again there seems to be a mismatch between the concepts 
of art and design, in that my account has the implication that any identical heap 
of garbage outside the art gallery has, by virtue of the in-gallery ‘procedural 
promotion’ of the heap to sortal designhood, also become a sortal token of the 
same type as the heap inside the gallery, whereas there is no such ‘procedural 
promotion’ with respect to the outside heap’s arthood status, since it remains as a 
non-artwork. 

My solution to this potential problem is to deny that the mismatch is a genuine 
problem, and indeed to assert that the mismatch in actuality provides a good 
illustration of one way in which a type-concept such as that of a design is logically 


2 This principle holds for non-relationally defined types only; see the next section for a discussion of 
relationally defined types. 

** In ‘Art: Function or Procedure—Nature or Culture?’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55 
(1997), pp. 19-28, G. Dickie argues that both his theory, and that of Danto, are of such a procedural 
type. 
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different from a particular-object concept such as that of a visual artwork. Thus a 
mismatch should be expected on my theory. 

Nevertheless, a more specific form of the problem might go as follows: that 
since I claim that sortal designs in general are recognizable as such, how can 
I account for the fact that various people who might happen to have identical 
garbage-heaps in their backyards, but who have no knowledge of the identical 
‘promoted’ garbage-heap in the art-gallery, will still be unable to recognize their 
own heaps as being sortal designs of the relevant type? 

My reply involves a clarification of the relevant sense of ‘being able to 
recognize’ a sortal type. For example, in scientific cases it is common for 
recognitional abilities to be very narrowly distributed among scientists, so that 
an ability to recognize a token of a certain fossil type may be possessed by very 
few of them. Also, new discoveries can allow a previously unrecognizable fossil 
type to become recognizable, but again, only by suitably informed scientists (or 
other enthusiasts). Thus my claim that sortal designs must be ‘recognizable’ as 
such does not deny that the possession of certain relevant kinds of knowledge 
may be necessary in order for a person to acquire the relevant recognitional 
ability. Thus in my account ‘recognizable’ means ‘can be recognized by suitably 
informed or suitably competent persons’, as implied by my initial recog- 
nizability claims. 


VI. LITERARY VERSUS VISUAL DESIGNS 


Now that some initial clarity has been achieved on artwork versus design issues 
with respect to visual artworks such as sculptures or paintings, it will be useful 
to briefly compare and contrast such cases with those of literary artworks and 
designs. 

Jorge-Luis Borges has a well-known example in which he suggests that sections 
of the text of Cervantes’s work Don Quixote could reappear in word-for-word 
identical form as a distinct literary work by another author, the fictional Pierre 
Menard.” 

According to Borges, the very same text would, in Menard’s version, serve as 
the basis for a work in a somewhat affected, archaic style, in spite of the fact that 
Cervantes’s own literary work had no such archaic stylistic features. As a result, 
since each work sharing the same text has its own distinctive features of this or 
other kinds, each must be a different literary work, and also be distinct from the 
text which they have in common. 

Now linguistic texts are types, as are designs. However, not any text is a 
design, since on my view only texts with at least a minimal level of meaning or 


2 Borges, ‘Pierre Menard, Author of the Quixote’, in J. L. Borges, Labyrinths (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1985). 
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comprehensibility would normally count as designs (thus, for instance, a random 
sequence of words would not usually be a design).”3 

Thus on my view the text of a literary work is a (sortal) design type which, 
with the aid of Borges’s argument, can (where applicable) be distinguished from 
various different corresponding literary artworks. 

Given such distinctness arguments for literary designs versus literary art- 
works, enough resources are already available to mount an argument that literary 
artworks themselves cannot be types, any more than could visual artworks. For as 
noted at the end of Section II and elsewhere, by the ‘disjointedness of distinct 
types’ principle several identical tokens of a type could not also be tokens of any 
distinct types of the same general kind, any more than could a single token be of 
distinct but generally similar types (as in my sculptural double artwork example). 

The applicability of this type-principle to the present case is as follows. If the 
literary artworks of Menard and Cervantes were each regarded as distinct literary 
types, each of whose tokens were (presumably) tokens of the identical textual 
passages in question, then those same tokens would (of course) be tokens of two 
distinct but generally similar types. But since this is impossible, such literary art- 
works cannot be types. 

An attempt to avoid this conclusion might be made using (what could be 
called) a ‘token segregation’ strategy. Instead of assuming that any identical tokens of 
the textual design in question are of the same type, an attempt might be made 
to segregate tokens into Cervantes-tokens and Menard-tokens, for example on the 
ground that only tokens printed in a volume with Cervantes’s name on the cover 
should count as Cervantes tokens, and similarly for Menard. Thus, on this 
approach, Menard-artwork tokens are not simultaneously Cervantes-artwork 
tokens, and vice versa, so that the previous type-problem does not arise. 

However, this attempt initially seems to fall foul of another previously invoked 
general principle about types, namely that, for any two perceptually indistin- 
guishable objects A and B, if A is a token of type X, then B is also a token of type 
X. Nevertheless, as noted in the previous section, that principle holds true only 
for non-relational types (such as designs), so if it can be argued that ‘token seg- 
regation’ of the kind in question could produce non-relational types, this strategy 
has not yet been defeated. 

Here is an attempt to explain in relatively neutral terms what might be 
involved in such a ‘token segregation’ strategy. The idea seems to be that, with 
respect to Cervantes’s creation, there is a class of (what could be called) legitimate 
associated artefacts, or LAAs, each of which is a token of the textual design in 
question, but which are also differentiated from a distinct class of Menard-related 
LAAs (which are also tokens of the same textual design) by relational features 
3 Not, that is, unless it happened to be promoted to designhood via piggybacking on an artistic 


procedural creation of some corresponding literary artwork, which employed that exact sequence 
of words. 
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peculiar to each artefact, such as that the Cervantes LAAs are included only in 
volumes with Cervantes’s name on the title page, and similarly for those of 
Menard. 

The question then becomes whether membership in such a set, by an 
appropriate artefact which is a token of the relevant textual design, is sufficient 
for that artefact to be also a token of some relevant artistic type which constitutes 
Menard’s or Cervantes’s literary work.” 

How might this issue be resolved? I believe that possibly the only definitive 
way to do so is to invoke concepts and methods similar to those used in my 
sculptural double artwork example, and thus to defeat the effort to achieve token 
segregation by finding cases in which at least one such supposed artwork token 
would (per impossibile) simultaneously have to be a token of another artwork, 
without any possibility of segregation. 

Here is how this would work. As a preliminary, imagine that in my sculptural 

double artwork example the original single sculptural object which provided the 
physical basis of both Natalia’s work ‘Homage to Malevich’ and Seamus’s work 
Epiphyte I’ is, with the agreement of both artists, itself duplicated. Since the 
work in question was a bronze cast, this would simply require another cast to be 
prepared using the same original mould, so that each cast is artistically on an 
equal footing with the other. Thus if one embodies the work of both sculptors, 
then so does the other. Hence the result of this process would be two distinct 
sculptural artefacts, each of which has full claim to embody both Natalia’s and 
Seamus’s work. And of course more legitimate copies could also be made if both 
artists gave their approval to such a procedure. 

Perhaps it is clear enough that a type-theoretical explanation of such artefacts, 
which would seek to regard them as tokens of an artistic type, must fail because 
each such artefact would (per impossibile) simultaneously have to be a token of two 
distinct types (one for each artist’s work) of the same general kind. For in this case 
a token segregation strategy is not possible, since each individual artefact, viewed 
as a putative token, already has full claim to be a legitimate token of both putative 
types. 

A possible objection to this argument should be considered which involves 
changing the example somewhat. Suppose that Natalia and Seamus agreed, as a 
matter of practical convenience, to split the initial two artefacts between them so 
that Natalia would exhibit copy number one as her work and Seamus would 
exhibit copy number two as his work. Then, the objection would run, has not a 
de facto token segregation been achieved, in which Natalia’s copy is her work but 
no longer Seamus’s work, and vice versa for Seamus’s copy, so that after all a 
type-token explanation of such artworks remains an open possibility? 


* This question must of course be distinguished from the trivial one of whether, for example, each 
Menard LAA is a token of the type ‘being a member of the Menard LAA set’. 
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My reply to this objection is that it conflates two different senses of ownership. 
All that Natalia and Seamus have agreed to (as a matter of practical convenience) 
is that each should have legal ownership or custody of a given copy of their work. 
Thus Natalia’s copy is ‘her copy’, and fails to be ‘Seamus’ copy’, only in the legal 
sense that Natalia but not Seamus has legal title to copy number one, by virtue of 
their contractual agreement to split the copies among them. But this contract has 
no bearing on the issue of the artistic status of each copy, which remains as before, 
such that each copy embodies both artworks simultaneously. Hence the objection 
on behalf of a type-approach fails. 

Now that a sculptural double artwork case involving multiple artefacts has 
been discussed, it only remains to extend the procedure used to linguistic cases. 
Without constructing an example in detail, what is required is a hypothetical case 
in which two authors with very different backgrounds and intentions independ- 
ently work upon producing a single text or textual design. (As with the sculptural 
case, different intentions and independent working conditions are required so as 
to avoid the case collapsing into one of joint authorship of a single artwork.) 

In a successful case the resultant text would embody two distinct literary 
artworks, one for each author, and thus any tokens of it would also simultane- 
ously embody both artworks, thus making token segregation impossible and 
hence showing that literary artworks could not be types any more than could 
sculptures.” Thus in literary cases too the suggested distinctions between 
artworks and designs can be maintained. 

However, the undermining of type-based theories of art naturally raises 
questions as to what alternative kind of theory could serve as a replacement 
in an account of the ontology and identity of artworks and designs.” But an 
investigation of those questions will have to wait for another occasion.”” 


John Dilworth, Department of Philosophy, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
MI 49008, USA. Email: dilworth@wmich.edu 


*5 It should be noted that this kind of double artwork counter-example is potentially effective against 
any type~based theory of art, including sophisticated versions such as that of Jerrold Levinson as 
applied to music in his article ‘What A Musical Work Is’, in J. Levinson, Music, Art, and Metaphysics: 
Essays in Philosophical Aesthetics (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1990), in that double artwork counter- 
examples specifically undermine the type-based logical status of a theory, no matter how 
(otherwise) successfully any types in question might be characterized. 

3 In an unpublished paper, ‘A Representational Theory of Artifacts and Artworks’, I attempt to 
provide an alternative account in terms of artworks being represented by artefacts (in place of the 
discredited view of artefacts being tokens of artwork types). 

27 My thanks to the Editor for many helpful suggestions for improvements to the original version of 
this article. 
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I 


SCHOLARS GENERALLY point to Robert Zimmermann’s Geschichte der Aesthetik als 
philosophischer Wissenschaft [A History of Aesthetics as a Philosophical Science] (Vienna, 
1858) as the earliest history of aesthetics.’ In his Preface, Zimmermann himself 
mentions the existence of Joseph Koller’s Entwurf zur Geschichte und Literatur der 
Aesthetik [An Outline of the History and Literature of Aesthetics] (Regensburg, 1799). 
However, this work, whose title suggests it may be concerned with a history 
earlier than his own, remained inaccessible to Zimmermann. And Zimmermann 
himself never mentioned any earlier work, though he emphasized that he had 
spent considerable energy in search of predecessors.” This claim is surprising 
because Zimmermann was Professor of Philosophy at Prague in the years 
1852—1861, and the first Czech-written multidisciplinary scholarly journal Krok, 
based in Prague, had published František Palacky’s ‘Přehled dějin krasovédy a její 
literatury’ [‘An Historical Survey of the Science of Beauty and the Literature on 


' Cf. the bibliographies in the following histories of aesthetics: B. Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic 
(London: Allen Unwin, 1956), p. 495; E. Meumann, Einfihrung in die Ästhetik der Gegenwart, 2nd 
(expanded) edn (Leipzig: Quelle Meyer, 1912), p. 15; W. Tatarkiewicz, Dejiny estetiky (Bratislava: 
Tatran, 1985), vol. 1, p. 23 (English translation: W. Tatarkiewicz, History of Aesthetics, ed. C. Barrett 
[The Hague: Mouton, 1970-1974]). Cf. also G. Morpurgo-Tagliabue, Současná estetika (Prague, 
Odeon, 1985), p. 44, n. 14 (G. Morpurgo Tagliabue, L’esthétique contemporaine [Milano: Marzorati, 
1960]). Sometimes the bibliographies begin with even later titles, particularly with Schasler’s book 
(M. Schasler, Kritische Geschichte der Ästhetik [2 vols, Berlin, 1872]). See, for example, the entry 
‘Geschichte der Asthetikz’, by W. Henckmann, in W. Henckmann and K. Lotter (eds), Lexikon der 
Asthetik (Munich: Beck, 1992), p. 86. 

> R. Zimmermann, Geschichte der Aesthetik als philosophischer Wissenschaft (Vienna: Braumiiller, 1858), 
p. V. 

3 So far the most extensive work concerning Zimmermann’s aesthetics is G. Jager, ‘Die Herbartian- 
ische Asthetik—ein dsterreichischer Weg in die Moderne’, in H. Zeman (ed.), Die dsterreichische 
Literatur. Eine Dokumentation ihrer literarhistorischen Entwicklung (Graz: Akakdemische Druck- u. 
Verlagsanstalt, 1982), pp. 195-219. 
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Ir] in 1823.4 On the basis of a comparison of Koller’s and Palacky’s work, my 
paper sets out to explain the emergence of the history of aesthetics as an 
independent discipline of historiography. 


Il 


Benedikt Joseph (von?) Koller (1767-1817), a controller of a household 
(Hofmeister) in Regensburg, later Secretary of an Austrian Imperial and Royal 
Legation, was concerned with art in both practice (he wrote plays) and theory.’ 
The height of his theoretical interest was the 104-page work Entwurf zur Geschichte 
und Literatur der Aesthetik, von Baumgarten bis auf die neueste Zeit’ [An Outline of 
the History and Literature of Aesthetics, from Baumgarten to the Present] (Regensburg: 
Montag und WeiBische Buchhandlung, 1799).’ In his Preface Koller precisely sets 
out the aim of this work, when he states: 


The editor of this outline has, he believes, observed that youth are still lacking a 
manual which would prepare them to listen advantageously to criticism of taste and 
theories of the fine arts before they enter university. To this end, nothing seems 
more suitable to him than to demonstrate to one who appreciates the fine arts and is 
beginning to be concerned with them, their origin and gradual progress, in a short and 
easy survey, and in this way lead him to the correct evaluation and assessment of their 
current state.® 


Koller expressly warned the reader that he or she should not expect anything 
more from his book than an ‘enumeration of general theories of the fine arts and 
criticisms of taste’. His enumeration of works that the future student of the fine 
sciences (schöne Wissenschaften)? and arts should read comprises two parts. The 


+ F. Palacký, ‘Přehled dějin krésovédy a její literatury’ [‘An Historical Survey of the Science of 
Beauty and the Literature on it], Krok. Weřegný spis wienauiny pro wedélance národu 
Cesko-Slowanského, vol. 1, pt 4 (1823), pp. 21-75. Later published in the following: F. Palacký, 
Radhost. Sbírka spisůw drobných z oboru řeči a literatury české, krdsowédy, historie a politiky I [Radhost. A 
Collection of Shorter Works on Czech Language and Literature, Aesthetics, History and Politics] (Prague: 
Tempský, 1871), pp. 285-332; Františka Palackého spisy drobné III [František Palazký’s Shorter Works}, 
compiled and edited by L. Cech (Prague: Bursík & Kohout, 1902), pp. 76-114; Dílo Františka 
Palackého IV [The Work of František Palacký], compiled and edited by J. Charvát (Prague: Mazáč, 
1941), pp. 93—126. 

5 The most extensive biographical information about Benedikt Joseph Koller, who in dictionaries is 
often confused with Benedikt Joseph Maria von Koller (1769-1798), is in H. Rupp and L. Lang 
(eds), Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon, 3rd (revised) edn (Bern: Francke, 1984), vol. 9, cols 194-195. 

5 Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon lists the title of Koller’s work imprecisely Entwurf zur Geschichte und 
Literatur der Asthetik, von Baumgarten bis jetzt. 

7 The first and, as far as I know, last to discuss Koller’s History was Benedetto Croce in 
‘Bibliographical Appendix’, Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistics, trans. by Douglas 
Ainslie [1922], 8th edn (New York: Noonday Press, 1963), pp. 475—476. 

3 J. Koller, Entwurf zur Geschichte und Literatur der Aesthetik, von Baumgarten bis auf die neueste Zeit 
(Regensburg: Montag und WeiBische Buchhandlung, 1799), p. V. 

9 On the concept of the schöne Wissenschaften (fine sciences), see W. Strube, ‘Die Geschichte des 
Begriffs ‘schöne Wissenschaften’, Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte, vol. 33 (1990), pp. 136-216. 
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first, shorter part’? consists of paragraphs providing a brief survey of Antique, 
Medieval, Italian, British," and French aesthetic discourse; the second, longer 
part”? consists of the works of German aesthetics together with various French 
and British works from the second half of the eighteenth century in German 
translation. In the Preface, Koller justifies his having devoted considerably greater 
space to German aesthetics, pointing to the fact that the Germans had done more 
in this field than any other nation. Special emphasis, as Croce rightly remarks, is 
laid on Kant, because by no pre-Kantian method had it been possible—accord- 
ing to Koller—to establish an agreement (eine Einhelligkeit) between men upon 
matters of taste. Of the German handbooks Koller most valued Eschenburg’s 
Entwurf einer Theorie und Literatur der schönen Wissenschaften [An Outline of the Theory 
and Literature of the Fine Sciences] (1783) for its conciseness and the examples from 
home and foreign literature and the first volume of Heydenreich’s System der 
Aesthetik [A System of Aesthetics] (1790).%* The enumeration of works in both parts 
is strictly chronological (based on year of first publication and, in some cases, of 
translation into German). After most works Koller adds reviews of it from con- 
temporaneous journals. Therefore he emphasizes that he bears no responsibility 
for the judgements expressed in the Entwurf. That is also why he called himself 
the editor (Herausgeber),'’ rather than the author of the work." 

From the fragmentary remarks scattered about in the Preface and Conclusion, 
it is clear that Koller saw aesthetics as a field that had emerged in classical antiquity 
and was gradually improved later. Koller tries to describe that improvement purely 
on the basis of a survey of the chief works in aesthetics (or, it would sometimes be 
more accurate to say, of the works that were available to him). In terms of material, 
the bibliographical nature of the Entwurf is not surmounted even by the reviews 
Koller has included; they alone are incapable of sufficiently linking together the 
presented works. Koller’s summarizing observations are sporadic and do not go 
beyond the conventional views of his day.” The Entwurf can, in general, be 


10 J. Koller, Entwurf zur Geschichte und Literatur der Aesthetik, von Baumgarten bis auf die neueste Zeit 
(Regensburg: Montag und Weißische Buchhandlung, 1799), pp. 10-22. 

Koller and Palacky talked exclusively of ‘English’ aesthetics. Considering, however, that many of 
the authors they were discussing were Scots, I talk about British aesthetics. 

2 J. Koller, Entwurf zur Geschichte und Literatur der Aesthetik, von Baumgarten bis auf die neueste Zeit 
(Regensburg: Montag und WeiBische Buchhandlung, 1799), pp. 22-103. 

3 B, Croce, Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistics, trans. by Douglas Ainslie [1922], 8th 
edn (New York: Noonday Press, 1963), p. 476. 

“J. Koller, Entwurf zur Geschichte und Literatur der Aesthetik, von Baumgarten bis auf die neueste Zeit 
(Regensburg: Montag und WeiBische Buchhandlung, 1799), pp. 46-48, 60-64, 64-72. 

1 Apart from the excerpt quoted above, compare the title of the work, which states: ‘Herausgegeben 
von J. Koller.’ 

16 Ibid., pp. VI-VIII. a 

17 Among other things Koller claimed that the British wrote essays that were valuable from the psy- 
chological point of view, whereas the Italians produced little in the field of theory. Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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characterized as a work that reflects the boom that aesthetics or theories of the fine 
arts and sciences were experiencing at German Roman Catholic universities in the 
last third of the eighteenth century. This boom, which Koller discusses in the 
Conclusion of his work," led to the establishment of new university chairs of fine 
sciences (aesthetics) and an increase in the writing and publication of works on 
aesthetics. These works then needed to be presented in an educational survey and 
this was the task taken up here by Koller. For persons seriously interested in the 
fine arts and sciences Koller wanted to facilitate the search for suitable books; 
consequently, he even listed the prices of individual titles. Koller never intended to 
reveal the causes of the development of aesthetics, and did not set out to describe the 
logic of this development; he was completely without a teleological idea. His Entwurf 
was not yet a history in the sense of an organized ‘story’; rather, it was a ‘mere’ survey 
of the basic works on aesthetics, organized according to year of publication, which 
was supplemented with reviews from journals and brief characterizations of his own. 
Not even these judgments which enabled Koller to distinguish the different quality 
of particular works tell against the essentially enumerative nature of the Entwurf. 


MI 


František Palacký (1798—1876) was the foremost Czech nineteenth-century 
politician and historian.” He was intensively concerned with aesthetics” while in 
Pressburg (today’s Bratislava) in the years 1819-1823. (At the time, he was 
employed as a private tutor in the homes of various Hungarian aristocrats.) 
Palacky’s interest in aesthetics led to several essays, which he published in 
Czech scholarly journals.” Among them was his ‘Přehled dějin krasovédy a její 
literatury’[‘An Historical Survey of the Science of Beauty and the Literature on 


18 Ibid., pp. 103-104. 

19 Concerning chairs of aesthetics at German universities in the eighteenth century, the most detailed 
work remains K. Weimar, Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts 
(Munich: Fink, 1989), pp. 56-106. 

2 Cf. in particular Palacky’s monumental five-volume Déjiny národa českého v Čechách a v Moravě, 
1848-76 [A History of the Czech Nation in Bohemia and Moravia, 1848-76]. Originally started to be 
published in German as Geschichte Bohmens in 1836, 1845, and 1851. 

= Palacký refused the Baumgartenian term aesthetics, because he himself linked beauty with spirit, 
not only with the senses. He therefore called aesthetics krdsovéda (science of beauty). But because 
the term aesthetics, unlike the term krdsovéda, made its way into standard Czech, English, and 
German, I shall henceforth use the former term, though Palacky himself intentionally eschewed it. 


2 Cf. ‘PovSechné zkoumání ducha člověčího v jeho činnostech. Jakožto úvəd k aisthetice’ [ʻA 
General Investigation into the Spirit of Man in His Work. An Introduction to Aesthetics’), 
Krok (1821); ‘Přehled dějin krásovědy a její literatury’ [‘An Historical Survey of the Science of 
Beauty and the Literature on It’], Krok (1823); ‘Krásověda čili O kráse a umění, knihy patery’ [A 
Science of Beauty or: Concerning Beauty and Art, 5 vols], Časopis společnosti wlasteneckého Muzeum 
v Čechách, henceforth CCM (1827); “Okus české terminologie filosofické, obzvláště krasovédné’ 
[‘An Attempt at Czech Philosophical Terminology, in particular Aesthetic'], CCM (1827), ‘O 
krasocitu’ [‘Concerning the Sense of Beauty’], CCM (1829), and ʻO původu komitnosti a 
tragitnosti’ [‘Concerning the Origin of the Comic and the Tragic’}, CCM (1830). 
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It] (Krok, 1823). He wrote his Survey after having attempted to create a new - 
aesthetic system. It was while writing Krdsovéda [Science of Beauty] (which he never 
completed) that Palacky was faced with the need to come to terms with the 
views of his predecessors abroad. Palacky originally intended to devote one of the 
chapters of Krdsovéda to this topic. Only gradually did he decide to turn it into a 
separate work; the final manuscript consisted of thirty-six sheets.* 

Palacký preceded his own history of aesthetics? with a concise meditation on 
aesthetics as a science that stood between the empirical and speculative fields. As 
is evident from other comments throughout the analysis, Palacky believed the 
aesthetician had always to start from introspection and his own experience; he 
could not be allowed to overlook the role of the emotions either while perceiving 
beauty or while creating art himself, even though he had to ground his reflections 
on rational, philosophical analysis. Palacky took up the thread from the general 
definition of aesthetics with his essay on the character of the history of aesthetics. 
He approached the various aesthetic views that had been expressed over the 
centuries with the intention of discovering ‘how the idea of beauty had been 
considered over the centuries by various nations and persons; as well as what the 
essence of beauty was based on in their theory and how knowledge of its laws had 
been disseminated till its truths had been defined scientifically.” The preface to 
the Survey demonstrates that Palacky was aware of the metacharacter of the 
history of aesthetics. The historian, in Palacky’s view, must be able to adopt a `’ 


3 There is a good deal of literature in Czech concerning Palacky’s aesthetics. The Survey, in 
comparison with other works on aesthetics, is paid scant attention. The chief question concerning 
the Survey has to do with the dispute over the originality of Palacky’s attempt, because none of the 
authors had the opportunity to become acquainted with Koller’s Entwurf. Cf. L. Cech, ‘Palacký jako 
filosof. Prispévkem k dějinám filosofie v Čechách a českého probuzenf [‘Palacky as a Philosopher. 
A Contribution to the History of Philosophy in Bohemia and to the Czech Awakening’), 
Osvěta. Listy pro rozhled v umění, vědě a politice, vol. 15 (1885), pp. 1053-1073; L. Cech, ‘Palacký jako 
aesthetik’ [‘Palacky as an Aesthetician’], in Památník na oslavu stých narozenin Františka Palackého 
[A Commemorative Volume to mark the Hundredth Anniversary of František Palacký] (Prague, 1898), 
Pp. 391-442; O. Králík, ‘Palackého božné doby’ [‘Palacky’s Divine Years’], in F. Kutnar (ed.), Tři 
studie o Františku Palackém [Three Essays on František Palacký] (Olomouc: Palacký University, 1949), 
pp. 43-159; E. Foglarová, ‘Františka Palackého “Přehled dějin krásovědy a její literatury” 
[František Palacký’s Historical Survey of the Science of Beauty and the Literature on It’], in Acta 
Universitatis Carolinae, Philosophica et historica, Studia aesthetica, vol. 3 (Prague, Charles University, 
1980), pp. 89-117; and E. Foglarov4, Estetika Františka Palackého [František Palacky’s Aesthetics] 
(Prague, Charles University, 1984). 

* For a more detailed examination of the individual versions, see T. Hlobil, Vývoj rukopisných verzí 

Přehledu dějin krásovědy a její literatury Františka Palackého’ [‘Manuscript Versions of František 

Palacky’s Historical Survey of the Science of Beauty and the Literature on It’], Estetika, 

forthcoming. 

The Survey is quoted from the last edition published during Palacky’s lifetime: F. Palacký, Radhost. 

Sbírka spisitw drobných z oboru řeči a literatury české, krásowědy, historie a politiky [Radhost. A Collection of 

Shorter Works on Czech Language and Literature, Aesthetics, History and Politics] (Prague: Tempský, 

1871), vol. 1, pp. 285-332 

2 Thid., p. 286. 
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position beyond the individual authors; he should analyse not only what they 
taught but also determine which of their viewpoints was true and which was false. 
In the interpretation of the history of aesthetics it was necessary, however, to take 
into consideration not only the views of the aestheticians themselves, but also the 
external circumstances, in particular the arts and sciences of the period. It was, 
Palacky wrote, the linking of aesthetics and human knowledge as a whole that had 
led to the history of aesthetics being forever incapable of being completed, 
because no one was up to the task of acquiring all human knowledge. 

Palacky divided the history of aesthetic theories into two periods. The first 
period comprised the aesthetics of classical antiquity; the second, the aesthetics of 
the modern age. Before providing his own interpretation of classical aesthetics 
Palacky explained why he had decided not to devote attention to the nations 
of Asia, in particular India. The Indians, as was demonstrated when European 
philologists discovered sanskrit, had indeed created valuable poetry; this was 
evidence that they were no longer in a state of gross sensuality, and that, rather, 
they had a sense of the beautiful; but they were not, in Palacky’s view, able to 
investigate it theoretically. He therefore limited his analysis strictly to Europe. 
The beginnings of aesthetics were, according to him, to be found in ancient 
Greece. The reasons why aesthetics emerged first among the Greeks reside, he 
argued, in the favourable natural conditions there and in political freedom. In his 
view, the earliest scholarly aesthetician (that is to say, theoretician of beauty) was 
Socrates. Of all the Greek aestheticians, Palacky most respected Plato, though he 
reproached him for having used an unscholarly, allegorical method to present his 
otherwise true teaching on man’s moving towards the idea of beauty. Concerning 
Aristotle’s views on aesthetics, Palacky called for a freer reading of his work, 
because the present interpretation, concentrating on individual words at the 
expense of the whole, caused a distortion of Aristotle’s views. The decline of 
aesthetics in the Hellenistic-Roman period could be explained, according to 
Palacky, by the loss of political freedom. The result was that aestheticians at the 
time were unable to rise to the task of writing general meditations on beauty. 

Palacky linked the beginnings of the aesthetics of the modern age with the 
emergence of Christianity, though he ignored medieval aesthetics, being 
convinced that the scholastics were unconcerned with aesthetic questions. The 
real boom in aesthetic thought, believed Palacky, did not happen until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy. The reasons for the boom in Italian 
aesthetics, Palacky maintained, lay in the favourable climatic conditions, the 
marked degree of freedom, the surviving monuments of classical antiquity, and 
the welcome reception there of scholars expelled from Constantinople after the 
fall of the East Roman Empire. He considered the characteristic feature of Italian 
aesthetics to be the division of meditations on individual kinds of art by authors 
who were strictly artists, on the one hand, and, on the other, meditations on 
beauty by authors who were primarily philosophers. This separation, he believed, 
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had been deleterious. He introduced his interpretation of Italian aesthetics with 
concise remarks on Ficino, Alberti, and Leonardo. Of the vast number of aesthet- 
icians he commented on or at least mentioned, Palacky paid particular attention 
to Niccollo Franco’s Dialogo, dove si ragiona delle belezze (1542). Among the other 
authors he mentioned are Tasso, Nifo, and Betussi. He devoted more space 
to commenting on the dispute within sixteenth-century Italian aesthetics on art, 
concerning the precedence of painting over sculpture, which he deemed a petty 
quarrel. He pointed out the decline of seventeenth-century Italian aesthetics and 
its gradual renewal, which took place over the next two centuries largely thanks 
to Muratori, Bettinelli, and Cicognari. Despite indications of renewal, Italian 
aesthetics, according to Palacky, had not yet managed to liberate themselves 
completely from the harmful influence of the French. 

In the seventeenth century, Palacky said, the centre of aesthetic thought shifted 
to France. French aesthetics, according to him, until the reign of Louis XIV, had 
been limited to flimsy interpretations of Aristotle and Horace; only at the court 
of Louis did the French begin to consider aesthetic questions themselves. The 
characteristic features of French aesthetics were, in Palacky’s view: rationalization 
(beauty is measurable and can be described by rules), the ignoring of profound 
feelings as the basis of genuine artistic work, and not coming from the soul of 
man (which, according to Palacky, was the only genuine starting point for 
philosophical investigation). Palacky took a critical view of Boileau, who was the 
symbol of French literary classicism. He rejected the dispute of the Querelle 
des Anciens et des Modernes because, in his judgement, it did not contribute to an 
‘understanding of the laws of beauty. Batteux, according to Palacky, may have 
tried to establish the fine arts on a scholarly, Aristotelean basis, but he erred in 
believing the source of beauty was beyond man, rather than directly in man’s 
spirit. Palacky completely rejected the revolutionary Encyclopaedists Diderot, 
Voltaire, and Helvétius. He did, however, think highly of Montesquieu, 
Rousseau (who, Palacky noted regretfully, had only discussed music and ignored 
the other arts), and, in particular, Madame de Staél, who had always been able to 
see beyond the boundaries set by the rules of French criticism. These authors, 
together with the current vogue for British poets, embodied, in Palacky’s view, 
the promise that French art, followed by French aesthetics, would experience 
freer times than it so far had. 

In the eighteenth century Britain became the centre of aesthetic thought, 
writes Palacky. He based his meditations on British aesthetics on the difference 
between the political systems in Britain and in France. He considered political 
liberty the reason why the British had gone farther in philosophy, and in 
aesthetics in particular, than the French. The founder of the British aesthetic 
tradition, he believed, was Bacon. Though Bacon had not written any work 
specifically on aesthetics, he had, according to Palacký, penetrated to the- essence 
of beauty and art in a fundamental way. With the exception of Dryden, no 
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seventeenth-century British aesthetician had been able to develop the impetus of 
Bacon. Only Addison and Shaftesbury had begun in a suitable way, though each 
differently, to discuss beauty and art philosophically. Palacky paid considerable 
attention to Shaftesbury. He thought highly of Shaftesbury’s attempt to search 
for real Beauty in the soul, rather than in the senses, but he rejected his idea 
of identifying the Beautiful with the Good. Palacky subjected Burke’s aesthetic 
views to sharp criticism. He presented this thinker as the opposite of Shaftesbury, 
because, he argued, Burke had tried to locate the basis of the Sublime and 
Beautiful exclusively in the senses. A more correct approach to questions of 
aesthetics, claimed Palacky, had been taken by Lord Kames in his attempt to 
demonstrate that all laws of a sense of beauty were based on the nature of the 
human soul. Palacky also made brief mention of, for example, Akenside, Pope, 
Blair, Spence, Hogarth, Hume, Smith, Harris, Cooper, Donaldson, Stedman, 
Webb, Beattie, and Gerard. The leading personality among the critics in this 
period, stated Palacky, was Samuel Johnson; he valued highly Johnson’s style 
and keenness of judgement, but could not identify with his rejection of poetry 
that did not consciously assert ideals of morality and was, instead, based on 
unrestrained fantasy. Of British aesthetics in his own day, Palacky noted in 
particular the dispute between Price and Knight concerning the relationship 
between the beautiful and the ‘picturesque’. Even this did not prevent Palacky 
from expressing the conclusion that the British had, since the late eighteenth 
century, been primarily concerned with questions other than the strictly aesthetic 
because they believed that everything important relating to Beauty and Art had 
already been investigated. The way had thereby been paved for German 
aesthetics, so Palacky stated. 

German aesthetics begins to excel towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Palacky saw the causes of its advance as lying in the German soul’s predilections 
for theory and in the disputes they had provoked in the field of aesthetics, 
because they greatly help to sharpen aesthetic thinking. Palacky linked the 
beginnings of German aesthetics with Gottsched, Bodmer, and Breitinger. He 
took a restrained position on Baumgarten, pointing to the fact that the perfection 
of beauty could not be based exclusively on sensations, but always had to be 
linked also to reason. Of the pre-Kantian aestheticians Palacky also mentioned 
Lessing, Mendelssohn, Sulzer, and, praisingly, Winckelmann. He devotes the 
most attention to Kant, though he emphasized that even Kant had not revealed 
the ‘mystery of Beauty’, because he had completely detached Beauty from. the 
senses. He also points out that the Critique of Judgement had begun a new era in the 
development of aesthetics, for it had drawn the attention of philosophers and 
non-philosophers to the question of Beauty to a hitherto unseen extent. Of 
Kant’s contemporaries, Palacky thought particularly highly of Herder (the most 
influential opponent of Kant’s one-sidedness), Schiller, and Goethe. Palacky 
writes that Goethe, together with Herder, had helped to free German aesthetics 
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from its dependence on French models. In the conclusion of this chapter Palacky 
comments on the aesthetic views of German post-Kantian aesthetics. He 
criticizes the Romantics for their speculative nature, which blurred the boundary 
‘between thinking and fabulizing’. Nor was Palacky able to identify with A. W. 
Schlegel’s division of poetry into Antique and Romantic, because he was 
convinced that despite all the variety among individuals there was still only one 
essence of man and poetry. Among the many other authors listed here, Palacky 
mentions Solger, Bouterwek, and Jean Paul. He saw the chief virtue of German 
aesthetics in their ability to present any bizarre standpoint ‘in the same scholarly 
apparel’. It was the Germans therefore who would, in Palacky’s view, be able to 
boast a superb national aesthetics after having surmounted the present speculative 
period. 

The penultimate section of the Survey comprises a brief mention of the state of 
aesthetics in other nations. Palacky justified his brevity here by pointing to the 
fact that work elsewhere (unlike the aesthetics of the nations he has discussed 
above) did not constitute any particular aesthetic schools. The same was also true 
of the Slavonic nations. Concerning them, Palacky expressed the hope (or rather 
what seems to be his Herderian conviction) that this state of affairs would in the 
coming age of the Slavs undoubtedly be rectified, and Czech aesthetics would 
free itself from its dependence on French and German aesthetics, and ultimately 
achieve its own individuality. 

The last part of the Survey consists of an extensive bibliography, containing 
more than 130 aestheticians and more than 150 works on aesthetics. Palacky 
organized the bibliography on the basis of two viewpoints: thematic and chrono- 
logical. In the five sections, the first includes the works on aesthetics from 
classical antiquity; the second, general aesthetic works; the third, works related to 
literature; the fourth, visual art; and the fifth, music. The works within particular 
sections are enumerated chronologically.” 


Ill 


The contents of Koller’s and Palacky’s writings clearly demonstrate the funda- 
mental difference between the two works. Although in the Survey the interest is 
also predominantly on enumeration and bibliography rather than on analysis and 
evaluation, it is clear that Palacky, unlike his German predecessor, approached his 
work with the clear intention of writing an autonomous history of aesthetics. He 
conceived it as the historiography of thought, which is closely linked with the 
history of individual kinds of art and science (or scholarship) and also influenced 
by natural and social factors. In his Survey, Palacky showed himself to be a 
*” At present a Czech-English edition of Palacky’s Survey is being prepared with extensive 


commentary, with the aim of enabling researchers without Czech to become acquainted with this 
interesting work. 
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philosopher of the history of aesthetics. He approached the writing of his history 
with an already thoroughly thought-out conception, informed by individual 
interpretations and a sense of theoretical development.” He based his overall 
conception of the development of aesthetics on two assumptions: the idea of the 
gradual but discontinuous perfecting of aesthetics and, second, the conviction 
that aesthetics was continuously helping humankind to move towards ‘godliness’ 
(boZnost) as the counterpole to sensual ‘brutishness’ (zvifeckost). The forward- 
looking nature and originality of his historiographical contribution, in compari- 
son with Koller’s enumerative Entwurf, which stressed mainly the German 
contribution to the progress of aesthetics, is undeniable.” 

It is precisely the originality of the Survey that raises the question of who 
inspired Palacky to write a history of aesthetics. After all, the chief difference 
between Koller’s work and Palacky’s resides in the clearly different intellectual 
aims and theoretical starting points. It appears that the Göttingen historio- 
graphical tradition was a decisive influence in Palacky’s decision to write an 
independent history of aesthetics. Contemporary histories of historiography 
emphasize that it was the Göttingen historians who tried to move beyond the 
then existing way of writing about history exclusively on the basis of chronology. 
Johann Christoph Gatterer and August Ludwig Schlézer, the founders of the 
Göttingen historiographical tradition, overcame the existing enumerative 
attempts at a generalization of historical development. They sought the causes of 
recorded events, and considered the role of external influences, particularly 
political and social. Another contribution of the Göttingen historians is seen in 
the creation of a new historical discipline, namely the history of historiography. 
For Göttingen historians this discipline represented a part of a larger whole that 
included the history of all areas of scholarship. The Göttingen historians were 
convinced that only in this historicizing way was it possible to reveal the 
shortcomings which in previous eras were common in the individual fields. The 
culmination of these efforts was the encyclopaedia project, the Geschichte der 
Kiinste und Wissenschaften seit der Wiederherstellung derselben bis an das Ende des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts [A History of the Arts and Sciences from their Renaissance to the 


78 From the standpoint of contemporary research it would be possible to raise numerous reservations 


concerning Palacky’s views on the individual aestheticians. More important than these reservations 
seems to be the question of how Palacký actually reached his conclusions. Are they the result of a 
reading of the primary sources or did he adopt them from the secondary literature? For more on 
this topic, see my paper given at the Institute for Advanced Studies in the Humanities, Edinburgh 
University: ‘British Aesthetics in Palacky’s Survey of the History of Aesthetics (1823)’, Czech 
version forthcoming in Estetika. 


3 Palacký was unacquainted with Kollers Entwurf and was convinced of the originality of his essay. ‘I 
cannot, however, disguise the fact’, he writes in the Introduction to his Survey, ‘that this short 
sketch of the history of the science of beauty and the literature on it, is, I believe, the first and only 
such attempt.’ F. Palacký, Radhost. Sbírka spisůw drobných z oboru řeči a literatury české, krdsowédy, 
historie a politiky [Radhost. A Collection of Shorter Works on Czech Language and Literature, Aesthetics, 
History and Politics] (Prague: Tempsky, 1871), vol. 1, p. 286. 
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End of the Eighteenth Century], carried out by members of the so-called Gesellschaft 
gelehrter Manner (The Learned Society) in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The project aimed to describe, in separate monographs, the 
history of the arts and scholarship, including the natural sciences, from the 
Renaissance (the Wiederherstellung) to the present, that is to say, to the late 
eighteenth century.” Palacký was well acquainted with the works concerning the 
arts, namely Johann Gottfried Eichhorn’s Geschichte der Cultur und Litteratur des 
neueren Europa [A History of Culture and Literature in Modern Europe] (1796 etc.), 
Johann Dominicus Fiorillo’s Geschichte der zeichnenden Kiinste von ihrer Wieder- 
auflebung bis auf die neuesten Zeiten [A History of the Graphic Arts from their Renaissance 
to Recent Times] (1798 etc.) and Friedrich Bouterwek’s Geschichte der Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts [A History of Poetry and Rhetoric 
since the End of the Thirteenth Century] (1801 etc.).” 

The ambitious project of the Göttingen historians created the climate that was 
to inspire Palacky and other scholars to broaden their historiographical studies 
to other, not yet fully examined, fields. Among these was aesthetics. Its inde- 
pendence from other sciences was consistently defended by Bouterwek, of whose 
work Palacký thought most highly. In his Aesthetik [Aesthetics] (1807), Bouterwek 
advocated the autonomy of aesthetics from psychology, ethics, criticism, and 
transcendental philosophy.” In his Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem 
Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts [A History of Poetry and Rhetoric since the End of the 


%° For more on the Göttingen School of History see H. Butterfield, Man on his Past. The Study of the 
History of Historical Scholarship (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1955), pp. 1-14, 32-61; G. I. Iggers, 
The University of Géttingen 1760-1800 and the Transformation of Historical Scholarship, Storia 
della Storiografia « (1982), pp. 11-36; and H. W. Blanke and J. Riisen (eds), Von der Aufklärung zum 
Historismus. Zum Strukturwandel des historischen Denkens (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1984). 


w 


Evidence of a thorough knowledge of Fiorillo’s history consists of the extensive excerpts that 
Palacký made in his notebook called Literaria II (pp. 57-61), which is deposited in the Library of the 
National Museum, Prague. See also Palacký’s MSS in the Literary Archive of the Museum of 
National Literature, Prague (Literární archiv Památníku národního písemnictví, henceforth LA 
PNP), the Palacký papers (fond František Palacký), file (složka) Zur Geschichte der Malerei. Nach J. D. 
Fiorillo. Palacký even corresponded with Eichhorn, and for his project Geschichte der Litteratur von 
ihrem Anfang bis in die neuesten Zeiten (1805-1811) prepared a history of Czech literature which was 
published, however, only in 1968. Cf. F. Palacký and S. K. Macháček, Geschichte der schönen 
Redekiinste bei den Bohmen/Dé&iny české slovesnosti, ed. by O. Králík and J. Skalička (Ostrava: Profil, 
1968). Palacky owned a number of Eichhorn’s books, including the Geschichte der Cultur und 
Litteratur des neueren Europa, which is important for our purposes here. Concerning Palacky’s 
_ attitude towards Bouterwek, see, in particular, the interpretation below. 


» In his Survey, Palacký described Bouterwek as an aesthetician who ‘truly excelled’ among the latest 
German aestheticians, who were not followers of any school. ‘Rarely, indeed,’ writes Palacký, ‘has 
a profoundity of mind been so closely linked with sensitivity of heart, broad learning with an 
equally broad education of the sense of beauty, and philosophic thoroughness with the gift of 
elegant presentation.’ F. Palacký, Radhost. Sbírka spisitw drobných z oboru řeči a literatury české, 
krdsowédy, historie a politiky [Radhost. A Collection of Shorter Works on Czech Language and Literature, 
Aesthetics, History and Politics] (Prague: Tempsky, 1871), vol. 1, p. 325. 

3 Cf. F. Bouterwek, Aesthetik (Vienna and Prague, 1807), pp. I-VII, 9-20. 
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Thirteenth Century] he also made a sharp distinction between interpretations of 
literature and interpretations of poetics. The interpretations of poetics, called 
aesthetic, had such an influence on Palacky that in his Survey he called 
Bouterwek’s history of literature a book that ‘can most safely be taken in hand by 
whoever wants to acquire knowledge of the literature on aesthetics’. 

It was this history of literature that most likely inspired Palacky to divide the 
development of modern aesthetics into an Italian era (from the early sixteenth 
century), a French (from the mid-seventeenth century), a British (from the mid- 
eighteenth century), and a German (from the end of the eighteenth century. 3° 
An analogous division, in which the individual chronologically categorized stages 
merge with various national traditions, was argued by Bouterwek in the Preface 
to the first volume of his Geschichte. He started from the fact that in the individual 
stages of European literary development various national literatures were 
dominant. Consequently, he decided to portray European literary history as the 
closed history of individual national literatures. This decision allowed him to 
describe the development of European literature as a whole and also to present 
the overall development of individual literatures while the supreme literary 
achievements were appearing in other European countries.” The importance of 
Bouterwek’s Geschichte for the writing of the Survey is evident from the extensive 
excerpts Palacký made from its seventh and eighth volumes (Göttingen, 1809, 
1810).* Many of Bouterwek’s conclusions are, in fact, repeated in Palacky’s 
Survey, with no mention of the source from which they were taken.” 

The Gottingen intention to recount the history of all existing arts and sciences, 
supported by surveys of the development of views of beauty and theories of the 
individual arts, which were presented in reviews and in encyclopaedia entries on 


3 CÉ. the subject index of the entire history, containing a separate section called ‘Kritische Schriften 
und Systeme der Poetik und Rhetorik’. F. Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem 
Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Göttingen, 1819), vol. 12, pp. 121-130. 

35 F. Palacký, Radhost. Sbírka spisiiw drobných z oboru řeči a literatury české, krisowédy, historie a politiky 
[Radhost. A Collection of Shorter Works on Czech Language and Literature, Aesthetics, History and Politics] 
(Prague: Tempský, 1871), vol. 1, p. 325. 

3 Ibid., p. 297- 

37 See F. Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts 
(Göttingen, 1801), vol. 1, pp. VI-VII. Bouterwek conceived of European literary history as the 
history of Italian, and eventually, Spanish, Portuguese, French, English (British), and, ultimately, 
German literature. 

38 CF. the notebook of manuscript excerpts from his reading, called Literaria II (pp. 1-3), deposited in 
the Library of the National Museum, Prague (call number XVII F 49). These excerpts relate to 
British aesthetics, poetics, and rhetoric. 

3 Cf, for example, the agreement in their negative attitude to Burke’s aesthetics or in their 
characterization of Samuel Johnson. In earlier manuscripts of the Survey, Palacky still referred to 
Bouterwek. See, for example, the MS ‘Aesthetyka čili o kráse a umění [‘Aesthetics, or on Beauty 
and Art’) (LA PNP, the Palacký Papers). For more on the similarities between Bouterwek’s and 
Palacky’s views on British aesthetics, see the aforementioned lecture ‘British Aesthetics in 
Palacký’s Survey of the History of Aesthetics (1823)’, Czech version forthcoming in Estetika. 
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aesthetics,” appears to be the most important impulse leading Palacký to write an 
autonomous history of aesthetics. It is precisely in the new approach of the 
Göttingen historians? where the principal difference resides between Koller’s 
Entwurf and Palacky’s Survey. Providing there is no other, as yet undiscovered, 
work,* a comparison of the Entwurf with the Survey demonstrates that Palacky 
was in fact the first European historian of aesthetics. It must, however, also 
be stressed that Palacky’s Survey did not establish any new historiographical 
tradition; the then current philosophy of the Czech National Awakening, which 
was struggling with the still underdeveloped Czech language, was incapable 
of taking the lead from Palacky’s intellectual achievement.“ The isolation of 
Palacky’s effort, and the fact that the Survey was written in Czech, were what 
clearly led Zimmermann not to mention it in the Preface to his history of 
aesthetics, though he himself knew Palacký well and respected him.‘ Only 


+ Apart from the cited works of the Göttingen historians, the aesthetic opinions and journal reviews 
of his day also constituted an important source of knowledge for Palacky. See, in particular, the 
review ‘Ueber den Geist und die Tendenz der neueren Aesthetik’, Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung 
(1804), which contains a survey of the development of German aesthetics from Baumgarten to 
Schelling, a survey of the theory of beauty from Plato to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to Kant, and 
also the reviews of contemporaneous work on aesthetics in the Edinburgh Review. Other important 
sources of Palacky’s were the encyclopaedias of the day, particular J. G. Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie 
der schönen Künste in einzelnen, nach alphabetischer Ordnung der Kunstwérter aufeinanderfolgenden, Artikeln 
abgehandelt (Leipzig, 1771 etc., 2nd revised edn 1792 etc.), the German Conversationslexikon 
Brockhaus, Abraham Rees’s Cyclopaedia; or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature (London, 
1819), and the 3rd edn of Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1797). 


This conclusion remains valid even though Palacky himself attributed his way of looking at 
‘history with a philosophical and political spirit’ not to the Göttingen historians, but to Robertson, 
Bolingbroke, and Luden; the similarity between the Göttingen historical works concerning 
arts and Palack’s Survey is obvious. See František Palacky’s correspondence and notebooks, 
V. J. Nováček (ed.), Autobiografie a zápisky do roku 1863 [Autobiographies and Diaries to 1863] (Prague: 
Bursík & Kohout, 1898), p. 59. 


© On Palackj’s attitude to Göttingen historiography in detail and on other influences, see T. Hlobil, 
“Géttingensky projekt dějin umění a věd a Přehled dějin krásovědy a její literatury Františka 
Palackého’ [‘The Göttingen Project of History of the Arts and Sciences and František Palacký’s 
Historical Survey of the Science of Beauty and the Literature on Iv], Časopis Národního muzea, 
forthcoming. : 
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a 


Our knowledge, including discussions especially by eighteenth-century German and Hungarian 
aestheticians, is far too incomplete for us to preclude beyond any doubt the existence of an earlier 
history of aesthetics. Despite considerable effort I have still been unable to get my hands on a work 
that Sulzer described as follows: ‘in Ansehung der Geschichte der Aesthetik/gehért noch/G. Andr. 
Willes Oratio de Aesthetica Veter. Alt. 1756 hicher [sic]? Sulzer meant: Novum Generaliorem Et 
- Accuratiorem Physices Conceptum Tradit Simulque Ad Orationem Inauguralem De Aesthetica Veterum 
Benevole Audiendam Humanissime Invitat M. Georgius Andreas Willius . . . (Altorfii: Meyer, 1755). J. G. 
Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie der schönen Künste, P. 59. 
“ For more, see O. Sus, “Dějiny estetiky” na české půdě: problémy estetiky’ [‘Histories of Aesthetics 
in the Bohemian Lands: Problems of Aesthetics’], in K. E. Gilbertov4 and H. Kuhn, Dějiny estetiky 
[A History of Aesthetics, 1939] (Prague: SNKLU, 1965), PP- 459-474. 
Evidence of Zimmerman’s favourable attitude towards Palacky can be found, for example, in 
his contribution to the volume published to mark the hundredth anniversary of Palackj’s birth. 


4 
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Zimmermann’s history (which is far more thorough than Palacky’s) managed to 
establish a new tradition of aesthetic historiography, which recorded the great 
boom in the field in the second half of the nineteenth century.‘ 


Tomáš Hlobil, Department of Aesthetics, Charles University, Celetna 20, 116 38 Prague 1, 
Czech Republic. Email: Tomas.Hlobil@ffcuni.cz 


See R. von Zimmermann, ‘Palacký’, in Památník na oslavu stých narozenin Františka Palackého [A 
Commemorative Volume to mark the Hundredth Anniversary of František Palacký] (Prague: Matice česká, 
1898), pp. 41-44. 

6 This paper was made possible thanks to the generous support of a fellowship from Edinburgh 
University, which enabled the author to research rare German sources in the Scottish National 
Library, Edinburgh. 
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AN EPISTEMIC DILEMMA FOR ACTUAL 
INTENTIONALISM 


Saam Trivedi 


I 


As WE enter a new century there is something about art in the twentieth century 
that we cannot avoid pondering.’ This is the fact that even many appropriately 
backgrounded viewers, auditors, or readers, let alone laypersons, often character- 
ize a lot of twentieth-century Western avant-garde art as being arid or baffling. 
Examples can be found across the various arts perhaps, but it will suffice here to 
mention just one art: music. Upon encountering many ultraserialized musical 
works by composers of the Darmstadt school, for example, even many members 
of a competent audience often say things like ‘The work does not communicate 
to me’. Such judgements seem particularly ironic in this case given that Schoen- 
berg’s invention of serial techniques was intended primarily to achieve musical 
communication with the audience by generating order in thematic-motivic 
musical works by means of unity of form. This formal unity was to be achieved 
by using the tone-row and its various transformations, such as inversion, retro- 
gression, retrogression of inversion, transposition, augmentation, diminution, 
and so on. 

I do not wish to get into the issue of whether such judgements about absence 
of artistic communication in the experience of a lot of avant-garde art are right or 
wrong. The issues I want to raise here can be handled quite separately from the 
issue about whether such judgements are justified or not. 

The issues I want to raise are these. What is artistic communication? What 





For comments on earlier versions of this paper, I thank John Brown, Alessandro Giovannelli, Gary 
Iseminger, and especially Jerrold Levinson. A version of this paper was read at the 1998 annual 
meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, and I thank all participants for a lively discussion, 
particularly Noél Carroll, Gary Iseminger, and Robert Stecker. 

Such sentiments about the absence of artistic communication in experiencing a lot of avant-garde 
music are expressed, for example, in Donald Mitchell, The Language of Modern Music (London: 
Faber, 1976), esp. pp. 128, 159, 172. Similar views have been expressed by many other authors. 

3 See Arnold Schoenberg, Style and Idea, trans. Leonard Stein (London: Faber, 1984), esp. pp. 215, 
244, 285. 
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exactly does it mean to say that art communicates or does not communicate? 
What does it mean to say that art is a form of communication? 


I 


There are many concepts of artistic communication. That is to say, there are 
many ways or senses in which artworks may or may not communicate to us. I 
mention four possible concepts of artistic communication, focusing largely on 
the fourth, but there may also be other concepts of artistic communication in 
addition to these. Note, incidentally, that none of these concepts is essential to 
being an artwork, and that an artwork may communicate in one of the senses 
below without thereby communicating in the other senses.* 

One concept of artistic communication involves artworks communicating 
messages, particularly those of an evaluative nature bearing moral or political or 
social significance; think of Dickens’s Oliver Twist, for example, and its message 
about dismal socio-economic conditions in Industrial Revolution England. A 
second concept involves artworks communicating mental states such as emotions, 
feelings, moods, and the like via being expressive of these states, or else via 
arousing these states in us, or both. Thus many expressive and arousing artworks 
call these mental states to our mind or remind us of these; many musical works 
communicate emotions and other mental states in this sense. A third concept 
involves artworks communicating non-evaluative information in either or both of 
two senses. In the first sense, some artworks communicate information about the 
world as communicated by realistic portraits and landscapes for example; a realistic 
portrait of Gandhi, for example, may tell us that he was a lean old man with 
glasses and a moustache who wore a loincloth and sandals and carried a long piece 
of bamboo as a walking-stick. In addition, some other artworks, in particular 
some literary and dramatic works and films, such as King Lear or the Kurosawa 
film Dersu Uzala, may communicate information about human nature and the 
human condition. In the second sense of artistic communication of information, 
artworks bear and communicate self-referential information about themselves and 
their broad art-historical context of production, especially information about 
what is part of their meaning, structure and content.’ For example, musical works, 





4 Though perhaps the fourth concept of artist-audience communication is instantiated via the 
concept of artworks communicating information about themselves. That is, artist and audience 
communicate when they have a shared, correct, experiential understanding of what information 
the artwork communicates about itself. 


5 Talk of artworks communicating information about what is part of their content and structure 
should be distinguished from talk of artworks communicating information about their content in 
terms of properties that apply properly to that content, such as that it is silly or frivolous. Very few, 
if any, artworks do the latter. A case that comes to mind is Benjamin Britten’s The Young Person’s 
Guide to the Orchestra, where the final passages, involving the entire orchestra playing the main 
theme from Purcell, might be thought to communicate expressive properties about their content 
such as that it is majestic. 
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when understood correctly, reveal to us information about themselves such as 
that they exemplify sonata form; that they use, develop, vary, repeat, and contrast 
certain themes; that they consist of certain harmonies; and so on. 


HI 


The three concepts of artistic communication catalogued briefly so far all involve 
communication or transmission of something—either messages, mental states, or 
information—by artworks. In addition, there is a fourth concept of artistic 
communication that involves not so much the communication of something by 
artworks, but rather our hopes to commune or communicate with the artist via 
sharing with him a correct experiential understanding of his work; and also our 
communicating or communing with other audience-members by sharing a 
correct understanding of the work. A version of this fourth concept of artistic 
communication has been elucidated recently by Noël Carroll. * In what follows, 
I focus on this concept and on the claim that it is best served by actual 
intentionalism. 

Carroll argues that apart from seeking aesthetic pleasure from experiencing 
artworks, we bring a conversational interest to our experience of them. In 
experiencing an artwork, we enter into a relation with its creator that is roughly 
analogous to conversation in that we have a stake in understanding the artwork, 
just as ordinary conversation gives us a stake in understanding our interlocutor. 
We seek to understand the artist and his artwork, and thus we seek to converse or 
commune with the artist in trying to understand what the artist was trying to ‘say’ 
via his artwork. Rewarding conversations involve a sense of community or com- 
munion that rests on communication, and likewise, claims Carroll, our interest in 
artworks is partly underwritten by a generic human interest in communicating 
with others. Art thus gives occasion for a human encounter in terms of a con- 
versation between the artist and us. 

Carroll is, I think, right to say that we bring a conversational interest to 
artworks, and that seeing art in these terms may answer to values of community 
and communion. However, I think what Carroll is after is better put in terms of 
a notion involving artistic communication rather than artistic conversation, and there 
are three reasons for thinking so. First, ‘conversation’ has certain narrowly 
linguistic associations that might mislead one into seeing art as a language. 
Secondly, and more importantly, because communication is a more fundamental 
notion, underlying conversation itself, insofar as the goal of many, and especially 
rewarding, conversations is ultimately to communicate with others in the sense of 
achieving communion and connection with them via a shared, correct under- 
standing of what they, and we, are saying. Thirdly, bringing the concept at hand 


é See Noël Carroll, ‘Art, Intention and Conversation’, in Gary Iseminger (ed.), Intention and 


Interpretation (Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1992). 
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under the umbrella term ‘artistic communication’ rather than ‘artistic con- 
versation’ may help draw attention to the similarities and contrasts with the 
other three concepts of artistic communication catalogued above, though that is 
something I cannot do here. Thus, talking of artistic communication rather than 
conversation may help to deepen and broaden the notion Carroll is after. 

Now, when people say that a twentieth-century avant-garde artwork fails to 
communicate to them, they may mean not so much that the work does not 
communicate something—like messages, mental states, or information—to them, 
as captured by the first three concepts of artistic communication mentioned 
briefly above; rather, they may mean something in terms of this fourth concept of 
artistic communication. They may mean, that is, that they do not understand the 
work when they experience it, and due to this lack of understanding they cannot 
understand what the artist was or could have been trying to ‘say’ via his artwork, 
and thus they cannot commune with the artist through achieving a shared, 
correct, experiential understanding of his artwork, an understanding shared 
between the artist and the audience on the one hand, and across members of the 
audience on the other. Leaving aside the issue of whether their judgements about 
lack of artistic communication are justified or not, this is what I think they might 
have in mind when they make such claims. 


IV 


My main disagreement with Carroll, however, is not about whether one should 
prefer a notion of artistic communication over one of artistic conversation. 
Rather, it concerns his claim that a commitment to this fourth concept of artistic 
communication, or artistic conversation, implies a commitment to actual 
intentionalism, which I take to be the view that the correct meanings and 
interpretations of artworks are fixed by their creators’ actual intentions in creating 
their works, and thus that it is actual artistic intentions about work-meaning that 
we must appeal to in coming to interpret an artwork correctly.’ 

Carroll claims that our conversational interest in artworks is best served by 
actual intentionalism. Our pursuit of aesthetic satisfaction is constrained by our 
best hypotheses about artistic intent. To the extent that communication or 
communion is among the main purposes of art, artistic intention must always be 
involved in interpretation, at least as constraining the other purposes we seek 
in experiencing artworks. Other authors have also claimed recently, following 
Carroll, that our conversational or communicative interest in art is best served by 
actual intentionalism.* 





7 Of course, artworks and their features, intended or unintended, are caused by the actions of artists. 
But it is not clear that this proves that work-meaning is determined by artistic intentions and known 
through these. 


® See, for example, Gary Iseminger, ‘Actual Intentionalism vs. Hypothetical Intentionalism’, Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 54, no. 4 (Fall 1996) pp. 319-326. See also Paisley Livingston, 
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Now, as is well known, there are at least two problems for actual intentionalism 
that might lead one to distance oneself from that view, problems that suggest that, 
despite similarities, there may be differences between ordinary interpretation and 
artistic interpretation. The first, lesser, problem concerns the possibility that the 
meaning of an artwork may transcend or go beyond the artist’s actual intentions 
about work-meaning. These artistic intentions about work-meaning shall 
henceforth be called ‘semantic intentions’, following recent usage. The second, 
greater, problem concerns the possibility that the artist’s actual semantic inten- 
tions may be unsuccessful or unrealized. I will say something about both of these 
problems, focusing mainly on the second problem about unsuccessful intentions 
and raising an epistemic dilemma for actual intentionalism in its wake, making 
eventually a prescriptive, not descriptive or empirical, claim for hypothetical 
intentionalism. 

The first problem, then, is that the artist’s actual semantic intentions may in 
the case of some artworks only determine part of work-meaning, not all of it, 
especially if there are aspects or nuances of work-meaning that are not part of the 
actual artist’s intentions about work-meaning. A well-known, and indeed well- 
worn, example is that of Hamlet, to which unintended Freudian psychoanalytic 
Oedipal meanings have been thought to apply appropriately, even though 
Shakespeare could not have, consciously or otherwise, intended Freudian 
psychoanalytic interpretations that originated only three centuries after his death 
and could only have originated after the advent of Freud. Such interpretations 
determine aspects of work-meaning even though they were not accessible to the 
actual artist. In response to this problem, some modest and qualified actual 
intentionalists have made the appropriate though significant concession that 
sometimes work-meaning may indeed transcend actual artistic intentions about 
it, for the artist’s actual semantic intentions about work-meaning need not 
exhaustively determine work-meaning.? 


V 


The second, greater, problem for actual intentionalism is that in some cases the 
artist’s actual semantic intentions may fail to be realized, and the work might 
mean something other than what he intended it to mean. To mention a simple 
example, a sculptor might intend a sculpture to be curvaceous, say, while it looks 
angular. 

In response to this problem, the standard actual intentionalist move has been to 
restrict actual intentionalism to cases where the artist’s semantic intentions have 
been successfully realized.” Thus, many actual intentionalists claim that the correct 





‘Arguing Over Intentions’, Revue International de Philosophie, vol. 4 (1996) pp. 615-633. 


° See Robert Stecker, Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value (University Park, PA: Penn State 
University Press, 1997). 
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meaning and interpretation of artworks is fixed by, and accessed through, the 
actual artist’s semantic intentions, so long as these intentions have been success- 
fully realized or embodied in artworks. In cases like those involving our sculptor 
above, where the artist’s semantic intentions have been unsuccessful, it is agreed 
that we should ignore the failed intentions of the artist and appeal to something 
else (such as the work itself, its context of production and the public conventions 
that apply to it) to determine work-meaning. 

Before raising the worry I have for this actual intentionalist restriction, I 
mention briefly in passing another recent criticism of it, and an actual intention- 
alist response to that criticism."! The criticism is that actual intentionalism has no 
non-circular way of explaining what it means for the artist’s semantic intentions 
to be successful without reference to some independent notion of work-meaning. 
The charge is that actual intentionalists explain what it means for artist A to 
successfully intend work W to mean M in terms of (i) A intending W to mean 
M, and (ii) W in fact meaning M, which in turn is explained in terms of A 
successfully intending W to mean M, resulting in circularity. The response to 
this criticism is that actual intentionalists can explain what it means for A to 
successfully intend W to mean M in terms of (i) A intending W to mean M, and 
(ii) W in fact meaning M, which is in turn explained not in terms of A successfully 
intending W to mean M, but rather in terms of (a) A intending that an 
appropriately backgrounded (or ideal) audience discern M in W, and (b) such an 
audience’s discerning M in W. Thus, the response claims that actual intention- 
alists can escape the charge of circularity while still being actual intentionalists in 
explaining work-meaning in terms of the actual artist’s successfully realized 
semantic intentions. 

Even if this actual intentionalist response works,” which is something I will 
leave aside here, there is another worry for actual intentionalism and its restric- 
tion to cases where artists’ intentions about work-meaning have been successful. 
It is this: for any given artwork, either the artist’s actual semantic intentions about 
work-meaning have been successfully embodied in it, or else they have not been 


1 Amongst many other places, this move is made in Stecker, Artworks; and also in Richard Wollheim, 
Painting as an Art (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1987). 

u The criticism has been raised in Jerrold Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation in Literature’, in 
The Pleasures of Aesthetics (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1996), p. 180, n. 12, For the actual intentionalist 
response to this criticism see Stecker, Artworks, pp. 181—182. 

2 A possible rebuttal of this actual intentionalist response may be that, though it literally meets the 
charge of circularity, it renders successful intent superfluous as a criterion of work-meaning, since 
(a) + (b) now suffice as an explication of that. Furthermore, (a) + (b) is not plausible as a general 
account of work-meaning since it simply rules out all not explicitly intended contents. I, however, 
am not convinced that this possible rebuttal will work, since (a), which is about intent, and (b), 
which is about success, together explain and amount to successful intent, which need not mean 
that they have explained it away or rendered it superfluous. Furthermore, given modest actual 
intentionalism’s concession that work-meaning may transcend artist’s semantic intentions, it is not 
clear how (a) + (b) rule out all not intended contents when combined with that concession. 
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successfully embodied in it. The question, then, is how do we, as the audience, 
know whether the artist’s semantic intentions have been successfully realized 
or not? It seems there is only one way to do so: (i) we figure out independently 
what the actual artist intended his work to mean, and (ii) we also figure out 
independently what the work itself means. If there is a fit or match between the 
artist’s actual semantic intentions and work-meaning when these are compared, 
then we can say that the artist’s semantic intentions have been successfully 
realized, i.e. work-meaning is identical to or coincides with the artist’s semantic 
intentions; on the other hand, if there is no such fit, then we can say that the 
artist’s intentions have not been successfully realized. But, if we have figured out 
what the work itself means without reference to the artist’s actual intentions, 
then, pace actual intentionalism, we do not need the latter for artistic inter- 
pretation; in such a scenario, the artist’s actual semantic intentions are at best of 
historical or biographical interest. 

In reply to this, actual intentionalists might deny that there is any way to figure 
out work-meaning without reference to the artist’s successfully realized semantic 
intentions in a bid to see if there is a fit between the two. Such a response is 
arguable, to begin with, and is challenged by both hypothetical intentionalists and 
anti-intentionalists. But even granting that the actual intentionalist is right to 
claim that, for artworks where the artist’s semantic intentions have been 
successfully realized, there is no way to figure out work-meaning independently of 
appeals to successfully realized semantic intentions, there would still be a prob- 
lem for actual intentionalism. This problem is one of how we, as the audience, 
figure out for a given artwork whether the artist’s semantic intentions have been 
successful or not, and whether we should appeal in the case at hand to the artist’s 
successful semantic intentions (as actual intentionalists claim we should if 
semantic intentions are successful) or to something else (as actual intentionalists 
claim we should if semantic intentions fail to be realized in the artwork), such as 
the work itself, its context of production, and the public conventions that apply 
to it. In the event of our being allegedly unable to determine work-meaning 
independently of successful semantic intentions, we cannot say if there is a fit 
between the two, and thus we cannot know, faced with a given artwork, if 
semantic intentions have been successful or not, and thus we cannot know, even 
if actual intentionalism is right, which of the two methods actual intentionalism 
recommends should be adopted to arrive at the correct meaning of the given 
work. 

The problem I have been trying to raise so far for actual intentionalism can 
now be posed concisely as an epistemic dilemma, a dilemma with redundancy as one 
of its horns, and indeterminacy as the other. As competent audience members 
seeking to understand an artwork correctly, either we can have access to work- 
meaning independently of knowing successfully realized semantic intentions, or 
we cannot. If, on the one hand, we can have access to work-meaning independent 
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of knowledge of successfully realized actual semantic intentions—say through 
knowledge of the artwork, its context of production, and the public conventions 
that apply to it—then actual intentionalism is otiose, for we need not ascertain 
successfully realized semantic intentions to correctly interpret artworks and 
know their correct meanings. On the other hand, if we cannot have access to 
work-meaning independently of knowing successfully realized actual semantic 
intentions, then perhaps we have no way of knowing whether the artist’s actual 
semantic intentions have been successfully realized in a given artwork, for we 
cannot compare semantic intentions with independently obtained work-meaning 
to see if there is a fit between the two, which fit would signify that semantic 
intentions are successfully realized as being identical or coincident with work- 
meaning. Thus, we have no way of knowing whether in our bid to know 
work-meaning, we should follow (i) the essential actual intentionalist suggestion 
that we seek the artist’s actual semantic intentions if these have been successfully 
realized in the artwork; or whether we should instead follow (ii) the other, 
fall-back actual intentionalist suggestion that if the artist’s actual semantic 
intentions have not been successfully realized then we should seek something 
other than actual semantic intentions, like the artwork and its context of produc- 
tion and applicable public conventions, to know work-meaning.” 

In response to this epistemic dilemma, actual intentionalism’s best bet, I think, 
would be to try to rebut the second horn. This would involve coming up with 
some other way of knowing whether the artist’s actual semantic intentions have 
been successfully realized. Thus, actual intentionalists might claim that though 
we have no access to work-meaning except through knowing successfully realized 
actual semantic intentions, nevertheless there is some other way of knowing 
whether the artist’s actual semantic intentions have been successfully realized in 
a given artwork, a way whereby we do not need to compare independently ob- 
tained work-meaning and semantic intentions to see if there is a fit between the 
two that would signify successful semantic intentions. I must confess, however, 
that it is not clear to me at present how some such other way of knowing whether 
the artist’s semantic intentions have been successful can be fleshed out by actual 
intentionalists so as to respond to the epistemic dilemma posed above. 


'S Given the indeterminacy about the success of the artist’s semantic intentions, as raised in the 
second horn of the dilemma posed, a further thought might be that wz might as well forget about 
the artist’s actual semantic intentions and instead look at the work itself and its context and 
applicable public conventions to know work-meaning. Thus, once more, the artist’s semantic 
intentions become redundant, assuming we do not know whether they are successful or not. 
Incidentally, the second horn of this dilemma is similar to a problem often raised for Locke’s 
representative realism, which claims that we only know the world via our ideas, some of which 
represent or mirror it faithfully. But how do we know that (and which) ideas represent the world if 
we only have direct access to them and not to the world? To know this, we must have independent 
access to both the world and our ideas, and then we must find a fit between the two when they are 
compared. But for Locke it is only our ideas that we have direct, independent access to. 
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Alternatively, actual intentionalists may try to skirt this dilemma by saying that 
it does not matter if we know whether or not the artist’s semantic intentions 
succeeded. What matters, instead, is to look for the artist’s intentions when we 
experience an artwork, and then compare these intentions with the artwork 
itself. If the artist’s intentions succeeded, then we communicate with the artist in 
sharing with the artist a correct understanding of the work. On the other hand, if 
they did not succeed, then we should look at the work itself and forget about 
intentions. 

In response to this attempt to sidestep the dilemma, I submit that, irrespective 
of whether the artist’s intentions have succeeded or not, in experiencing and 
understanding artworks correctly, we should seek correct work-meaning 
primarily and not the artist’s intentions. As competent (or appropriately back- 
grounded) though fallible (and not ideal) audience-members, we should figure 
out correct work-meaning as best as we can from the work itself, its art-historical 
context of production, and the public conventions that apply to it. Having done 
so, we should then make two further moves that together partly constitute a 
moderate hypothetical intentionalism that accommodates our fourth concept of 
communication with the artist. First, we should assume that the artist intended to 
communicate with the audience via his artwork; many artists do, in any case, 
crave communication with their audience, even esoteric ones like Schoenberg 
(as suggested earlier). Moreover, this assumption will maximize the values of 
aesthetic experience insofar as it stresses artistic communication and sharing 
between artist and audience. Secondly, we should then hypothetically attribute 
correct work-meaning—as best figured out from work, context, and conven- 
tions—to the actual artist as something he could have intended to communicate to 
his audience, so long as this was historically possible in his time,“ as opposed to 
what he did intend to communicate. Given the problems for actual intentional- 
ism, including the epistemic dilemma posed above, we should not seek, for its 
own sake, what the artist did intend to communicate, for the artist’s semantic 
intentions are relevant to what the artist means and not necessarily to what his 
work means. Of course, if the artist’s semantic intentions succeed, then correct 
work-meaning hypothetically attributed to him as something he could, his- 
torically, have intended to communicate will coincide with what he did intend to 
communicate, that is, correct work-meaning and artist’s meaning will coincide.’ 


'* The case of Freudian interpretations of Hamlet is interesting here. I think we can say that even 
though Shakespeare could not have intended a full-blown Freudian psychoanalytic Oedipal 
meaning before the advent of Freud, nevertheless he could, historically, have intended something 
like the germ of that meaning, given his access to the Oedipus myth. 


a 


Note that I am not saying (i) that what the artist could, historically, have meant is correct 
work-meaning, but rather (i1) that correct work-meaning, as figured out by a competent though 
fallible audience from work, context, and conventions, should be hypothetically attributed to the 
artist as something he could have intended to mean, so long as it was historically possible for him 
to do so. What the artist could, historically, have intended to mean is much broader than correct 
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Notice two things now about artistic communication with the artist in terms of 
sharing a correct understanding of the work with him. If the artist’s semantic 
intentions were successful, then we have real communication and a real sharing of 
correct work-meaning with the artist insofar as correct work-meaning hypothet- 
ically attributed to the artist as something he could, historically, have intended to 
communicate coincides with what he did, in fact, intend to communicate. On 
the other hand, if the artist’s semantic intentions were not successful, then we 
still have a hypothesized communication and a hypothesized sharing with the artist 
insofar as correct work-meaning can be hypothetically attributed to the artist as 
something he could, historically, have intended to communicate to us, as opposed 
to what he did intend to communicate. Of course, real communication is better 
than hypothesized communication, but, given that the artist’s semantic intentions 
need not be successful and thus that we cannot always have real communication, 
we may still save our fourth concept of communication with the artist by appeal- 
ing minimally to a hypothesized communication, without appealing to an actual 
intentionalism that is problematic in the ways I have tried to highlight. 


VI 


I disagree, then, with Carroll that our fourth concept of communication with the 
artist is best served by actual intentionalism. The problems for actual intentional- 
ism, including the epistemic dilemma posed above, make it an untenable theory 
of interpretation that should be abandoned; given these problems, even if many 
interpreters currently follow its recommendations, they should not do so. And yet 
our fourth concept of communication with the artist, and its attendant values of 
community and communion, can be saved by the moderate hypothetical inten- 
tionalism sketched briefly above. Thus may one attempt to save the baby while 
throwing out the bath-water. 

Two things about this moderate hypothetical intentionalism should be noted. 
First, a moderate hypothetical intentionalism might reasonably allow that in some 
sorts of cases, most notably irony, satire, and allusion, one may need to ascertain 
the artist’s actual semantic intentions to be ironic or satirize or allude in order to 
understand a work properly. There is a distinction sometimes made between 
categorial intentions, which pertain to what category an artwork belongs to, 
and semantic intentions, which pertain to work-meaning. Some hypothetical 
intentionalists such as Levinson think categorial intentions matter but not 
semantic intentions, but one must wonder if the distinction is so clear-cut, and 
whether an intention to satirize, for instance, is not a categorial as well as a 
semantic intention. Secondly, the hypothetical intentionalism briefly suggested 

work-meaning itself, and I am not identifying or equating the two. Rather, I am suggesting that 


correct work-meaning should be considered a part or a subclass of the broad class of things that the 
artist could, historically, have meant. 
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above stresses the actual historical artist, as opposed to a postulated, fictional, or 
hypothetical artist stressed by the hypothetical intentionalism proposed by 
Alexander Nehamas. Nehamas claims that ideal interpretations of texts are 
guided by the author, who is neither the historical writer of that text nor the 
fictional narrator in it but a postulated agent whose actions account for the text and 
its features. Such a postulated author is a hypothesis accepted provisionally, 
claims Nehamas, and guides interpretation and is modified in the light of 
interpretation. 

There are two troubles for Nehamas’s appeal to a postulated author or artist. 
First, it may be ontologically unnecessary to postulate a fictional artist to account 
for work-meaning, for the actual artist can account for work-meaning insofar 
as work-meaning, as best figured out from work, context, and conventions by 
a competent though fallible audience,” can be hypothetically attributed to the 
actual artist as something he could, historically, have intended to communicate to 
the audience, as opposed to what he did intend to communicate. Secondly, and 
more importantly, if one is to stress our fourth concept of artistic communication 
or conversation, which I have mainly been concerned with, then one should 
stress artworks’ being the product in context of an actual human agent, the actual 
artist who has communicative intentions. Seeing artworks as involving com- 
munication, with all the attendant values of artistic communication, may call for 
emphasizing their status as products of real human agents, namely actual artists, 
not fictional or hypothetical artists."* 


16 See Alexander Nehamas, ‘The Postulated Author: Critical Monism as a Regulative Ideal’, Critical 
Inquiry, vol. 8 (1981) pp. 133-149; ‘What an Author Is’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 83 (1986) 
Pp. 685—691. 

17 In appealing to a competent (or appropriately backgrounded) but fallible audience, I differ from 
Levinson’s hypothetical intentionalism, which appeals to an ideal audience, a concept which I 
think we can approximate to but which is without any clear referent, a charge also made in 
Stecker’s Artworks. Thus, unlike Levinson, I allow that there can be divergence between a com- 
petent but fallible audience’s in principle best hypothesis about work-meaning and work-meaning 
itself, which would be a difference between warranted assertibility and truth. Another difference 
between our views is that Levinson’s audience forms hypotheses about artistic intent, whereas 
mine forms hypotheses first about work-meaning—which after all is what we seek primarily in 
interpreting rather than the artist’s state of mind—which hypotheses are then ascribed to the artist 
as part of what he could, historically, have intended. A third difference is my moderate hypo- 
thetical intentionalist concession to actual intentionalists about irony, satire, and allusion. See 
Levinson, op. cit. A more recent statement of Levinson’s view can be found in ‘Two Notions 
of Interpretation’, in Arto Haapala and Ossi Naukkarinen (eds), Interpretation and Its Boundaries 
(Helsinki University Press, 1999), pp. 2-21. 

* Talk of actual artists here may sound like reversion to actual intentionalism, but is not so in fact. 
While stressing actual artists, I am not stressing their actual semantic intentions as actual 
intentionalists do. In stressing the actual artist, pace Nehamas, I stand with the hypothetical 
intentionalism of both Tolhurst and Levinson. See William Tolhurst, ‘On What a Text Is and How 
It Means’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 19 (1979), pp. 3—14. 
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Finally, I want to respond to some objections raised for hypothetical intentional- 
ism. One objection deals with interpretive quandaries, where it is claimed appeals 
to actual artistic intentions are necessary." An example is the 1986 film Stand 
By Me, where the narrator is a writer writing on a computer a story about 
some childhood trauma. After the story is over, the writer turns the machine off 
without saving what he wrote. How do we interpret this: was the act of writing 
merely a way to exorcise the trauma, allowing what’s written to be dispensed 
with; or did the writer not know enough about computers to save his work? In 
response, the first thing to stress is that we want to know what was meant by the 
work, the film, not the writer or the producer. Secondly, and more importantly, 
even in a case like this, hypothetical intentionalists can appeal to the broad context 
of generation of the work to settle the issue without appealing to artistic inten- 
tions. We find out if the writer and’ producer knew enough about computers: if 
they did, then, barring forgetfulness, exorcism is the likely interpretation. On the 
other hand, if they did not know enough about computers, then even if exorcism 
may have been intended, a case can be made for the ignorance interpretation 
though the exorcism interpretation can also be supported by publicly known facts 
about the writer and producer, their histories, public personae, oeuvres, the work, 
its context, and so on, and ultimately one will have to decide which interpretation 
is more plausible given the evidence. 

A different objection focuses on artworks involving secret meanings meant 
exclusively for insiders, and also on autobiographical art; in both cases it is 
claimed that appeal to artistic intentions is necessary. Hypothetical intentionalists 
can reply to the first case that the artist can be mistaken about work-meaning, and 
in any event it is not clear that competent audience-members who are insiders 
and have sufficient knowledge of the work and its context—including the elitist 
artist’s history, oeuvre, and so on—cannot come to know work-meaning through 
their best hypothesis about it without knowing artistic intentions. Similar remarks 
apply to the second case, where we interview the artist’s friends, look at the 
artist’s life, oeuvre, work, context, conventions and the like, and it is not clear 
these would not suffice for a competent audience-member to know work- 
meaning without knowing intentions. In both cases, it remains to be established 
that intentions are necessary to know work-meaning. 

A third objection concerns the case of the late comic Andy Kaufman,” who 
would often fool audiences into believing they were seeing an inept comic 
perform before they realized through a later act that in the preceding act they had 





1 See Noël Carroll, ‘Interpretation and Intention: the Debate between Hypothetical and Actual 
Intentionalists’, Metaphilosophy, vol. 31 (2000), pp. 75-95- 

2 The case is cited in Noël Carroll, ‘Andy Kaufman and the Philosophy of Interpretation’, in 
Michael Krausz (ed.), Is There a Single Right Interpretation? (University Park, PA: Penn State U.P., 
forthcoming). 
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witnessed a master performer pretending to be inept. The hypothetical intention- 
alist response to this case is that one need not know the intentions of Kaufman to 
know what is going on. Rather, once a competent audience recognizes the great 
skill in Kaufman’s second act, it recognizes that the performer is so skilled that 
the preceding act cannot be genuinely incompetent but is only pretended in- 
competent in a masterly way that fooled them. 

But there is more to the Kaufman case, or so the actual intentionalist charges. 
Kaufman was also involved in wrestling matches with women, preceded by 
his taunting women. There was also one bout with professional wrestler Jerry 
Lawler, preceded by his insulting Lawler, who eventually thrashed Kaufman. 
On the face of it, it may seem Kaufman was mad to engage in such bouts. But 
recent evidence from insiders including Lawler shows Kaufman intended to 
satirize professional wrestling and its emotional grip on fans, and indeed tapes 
of his bouts are appropriately seen as such though, it is claimed, only if one 
knows Kaufman’s intentions. There are a few things a moderate hypothetical 
intentionalist can say in response here. The most promising response is to grant 
the importance of intentions in the case of satire (as suggested above in my 
concession to actual intentionalists about irony, satire, and allusion), Kaufman’s 
work being a satire of wrestling. A different response is to claim, as above, that it 
is not clear that a competent audience-member who had the privileged insider 
information Kaufman’s coterie had (including knowledge of his history, style, 
oeuvre, and so on) could not have guessed that satirizing was going on without 
knowing his intentions. On the other hand, if Kaufman was pathological, then 
that too can be known independent of knowing his intentions, and in the 
face of compelling psychological evidence a moderate hypothetical intentionalist 
would not appeal solely to aesthetic grounds to trump the madness interpretation, 
aesthetic grounds being appealed to as one but not the only way to.settle things 
only where two rival interpretations are epistemically on par. 

Here is a different objection, again from the actual intentionalist camp. The 
epistemic dilemma raised above arises for an actual intentionalist who makes both 
a metaphysical and an epistemic claim, someone who claims both that work- 
meaning is fixed or determined by successful artistic intentions and also that 
work-meaning is known to interpreters through tracking artistic intentions. But 
the dilemma does not arise for a metaphysical actual intentionalist, who claims 
only that work-meaning is fixed by successful artistic intentions. Such an actual 
intentionalist can reject the first horn of the dilemma, claiming that where we 
do have independent access to work-meaning, artistic intentions are otiose or 
redundant only if we suppose that they should be known to know work-meaning. 
Of course, a metaphysical actual intentionalism succeeds, if at all, in part by 
lowering expectations about interpretive inquiry in practice so that how such an 
actual intentionalist proceeds in practice would be indistinguishable from how a 
(Levinsonian) hypothetical intentionalist proceeds. In response, the first thing 
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one must ask is whether a metaphysical intentionalist is not also committed to 
making an epistemic claim. For it would seem that if artistic intentions fix work- 
meaning (as opposed to their merely causing a work, its features, and meaning to 
come into being) then they would also be the standard to appeal to if one is to 
know if one has grasped work-meaning correctly. In any case, one of our main 
concerns in interpretation is to know how to proceed in understanding artworks 
experientially. If a metaphysical actual intentionalist proceeds in ways no different 
from hypothetical intentionalist ways, then it is not clear what grounds we have 
for preferring his view over hypothetical intentionalism, given the problems for 
actual intentionalism. 

This leads us to another objection. Actual intentionalists can charge that their 
view and hypothetical intentionalism arrive at the same ultimate answer about 
work-meaning in several cases, and so often there is no difference between them 
in practice. Given this, what is the advantage of hypothetical intentionalism over 
actual intentionalism? Several things can be said in response here. For one, there 
is a difference of order as far as how the two views proceed. Actual intentionalists, 
at least some of them, seek actual intentions first to know work-meaning in 
cases where artistic intentions succeed, while at least my moderate hypothetical 
intentionalist seeks work-meaning first and then hypothetically attributes this 
to the artist as part of what he could have meant. Additionally, hypothetical 
intentionalism’s recommendations are not restricted to cases where the artist’s 
intentions succeed, unlike actual intentionalism. This uniform recommendation, 
irrespective of successful artistic intent, makes hypothetical intentionalism a more 
economical and elegant theory than actual intentionalism, a theory that does 
not face the problems, including the epistemic dilemma raised above, that actual 
intentionalists face and have to deal with by successively modifying their theory. 
If we can prefer one scientific theory over another on grounds of economy and 
elegance, all other things being equal, then such aesthetic grounds would seem 
even more pertinent for aestheticians. Moreover, hypothetical intentionalism also 
thus has a broader scope than actual intentionalism. 

A sixth worry is this. The moderate hypothetical steguanalian sketched above 
is really closer to anti-intentionalism than it is to many versions. of hypothetical 
intentionalism, and its nomenclature should reflect this.*t.In response: I have 
suggested that we first know work-meaning through the work, its context, and 
conventions; and then attribute this work-meaning hypothetically to the actual 
artist as what he could, historically, have meant. Anti-intentionalists make some- 
thing like the first claim, appealing to the work and public conventions, but they 


2 One noteworthy recent anti-intentionalism can be found in Daniel O. Nathan, ‘Irony and the 
Artist’s Intentions’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 23 (1982), pp. 245-256; and also in Daniel O. 
Nathan, ‘Irony, Metaphor and the Problem of Intention’, in Iseminger (ed.), Intention and 
Interpretation, pp. 183-202. My critique of anti-intentionalism resonates the critique of Nathan 
offered in Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation in Literature’, loc. cit. 
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do not make the second claim, even if they could. Moreover, unlike my view, 
anti-intentionalists often fall short in not taking the art-historical context of 
generation of artworks sufficiently into account; and if they do, they construe the 
context of literary works (since that is what they discuss often) as too narrowly 
textual and linguistic. This seems to exclude not only the fact that the context 
is artist-specific—that artworks must be seen as products of certain artists at 
particular points in time, in particular cultures and styles, and so on—it would 
also seem to ignore art-history. Besides, another difference between my view and 
anti-intentionalists is that they do not normally grant the concessions I grant to 
actual intentionalism about irony, satire, and allusion. 

Yet another concern, again from actual intentionalists, is that for hypothetical 
intentionalists the audience’s best hypothesis about work-meaning determines it 
without fail by definition, whereas actual intentionalism is more modest and 
cautious in granting rightly that often we do not know work-meaning. In reply, 
this may be true of some stripes of hypothetical intentionalism, those that 
appeal to the notion of an ideal audience; and they would, in any case, have to 
hypothesize about work-meaning rather than authorial intention for the charge 
to stick. But the moderate hypothetical intentionalist is not guilty on this count, 
for he appeals not to an ideal audience but instead to a competent but fallible 
audience. The moderate hypothetical intentionalist claims, modestly, that we 
figure out work-meaning as best we can always, but of course we could be mistaken 
about work-meaning and not know it for we are fallible, not ideal. Artists can be 
mistaken about their works, but so too can audiences, and moderate hypothetical 
intentionalism, which is neither artist-centred nor audience-centred and stresses 
both artist and audience, recognizes this. One might in fact wonder if moderate 
hypothetical intentionalism at least tries in every case to figure out work-meaning 
while being modest, while it is not clear that actual intentionalism even tries in 
every case; I shall not pursue the point here. 

Here is an eighth and final concern. It might be thought that my hypothetical 
intentionalist should claim that work-meaning as figured out by us as competent 
but fallible audience is what the artist should have meant, not just what he could 
have meant. This would be a normative claim, an aesthetic ought, so to speak. In 
response, this may well be right. But note that it is a much stronger claim than 
what I have claimed. As such, the moderate in my hypothetical intentionalism 
would need much more time to consider this claim before committing to it, if at 
all. And consideration of this claim is something that cannot be done here and 
must await another occasion. 
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THE RED DUST 
Thomas Leddy 


I 


AN IMPORTANT debate has been featured recently in this journal between Joseph 
Margolis and Arthur Danto. Margolis claims that Danto cannot believe that there 
are such things as works of art. Danto thinks he has been caricatured. Margolis 
has effectively challenged Danto’s rather rigid distinction between perception 
and interpretation. However, the problem with Danto’s theory is more acute 
than Margolis realizes. Something very important about art is lost in Danto’s 
account. I call it ‘aesthetic charge’ or ‘aura’. I will develop this idea by revisiting 
Wittgenstein’s concepts of ‘seeing’ and ‘seeing as’, and Bullough’s concept of 
‘aes- thetic distance’. ‘Auratic seeing’ is a ‘seeing as’ that is essential to the visual 
arts.” 

Danto destroys aura, not through his criticism but through the implications of 
his system. In destroying aura, he destroys aesthetics as something different from, 
but central to, philosophy of art. In particular, his use of indiscernibles pulls us 
away from an important inner truth of aesthetics. It radically separates interpret- 
ation and perception in such a way that the aesthetic charge of art drops out of 
consideration—even out of consciousness. The living truth of art, found in deep 
interpretation properly understood, drops out.* For Danto, the ur-experience of 
art occurs when we ‘stammer in the presence of a work of art of a kind never 
before encountered’. Yet, this is a relatively minor form of art-experience 


Although. the term ‘aura’ is usually associated with Walter Benjamin, my own approach to the term 
is much more positive than his. Walter Benjamin, ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction’, in Hannah Arendt (ed.), Hluminations, trans. Harry Zohn (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1969), pp. 217-252. 

2 I suspect that something similar is true for music and auratic hearing, but I will not discuss that 
here. 

3 Timothy Binkley goes even further, arguing that aesthetics has nothing to do with art: ‘Piece: 
Contra Aesthetics’, in Joseph Margolis (ed.), Philosophy Looks at the Arts: Contemporary Readings in 
Aesthetics, 3rd edn (Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1987), pp. 80-99. 

4 I have argued against Danto’s concepts of surface and deep interpretation in ‘Against Surface 
Interpretation’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 57 (1999), pp. 459-463. See also Peg Zeglin 
Brand and Myles Brand, ‘Surface Interpretation: Reply to Leddy’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 57 (1999), pp- 463—465. 

s Arthur Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception: A Reply to Margolis’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
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generated specifically out of a philosopher’s love of definitional problems. As I 
will argue, the true ur-experience of art is when one is awe-filled by the shim- 
mering aura of the art-nature of the work. The object of this paper is to recover 
not simply the concept of aura, but aura itself. 

I insist, contra Danto, that there is something characteristic of art that can be 
found through looking at art: the aesthetic charge of aura. This captures some of 
what is intended by those aestheticians who attempt to define art in terms of 
aesthetic experience. Art (so-called) that fails to deliver aesthetic charge to some- 
one sometime just is not art. Since the aura of aesthetic charge can also come 
from appreciation of nature and from religious experience, I accept a second 
necessary condition for art: art-historical context. Whether these two conditions 
together are sufficient for art, I cannot say. 

Before going on, we need to make an important distinction between two senses 
of ‘aesthetic’: surface and deep. ‘Aesthetic’ in the surface sense refers to such 
qualities as beauty, elegance, and grace, qualities typically associated with the 
sensuous surface of the work. This is covered traditionally by Kant’s Analytic of the 
Beautiful.” Aesthetics in the deep sense, covered in Kant’s Analytic of the Sublime, 
includes what Kant called ‘aesthetic ideas’. Remember that Kant defines the 
aesthetics of art in terms of aesthetic ideas, not in terms of the surface sense 
of aesthetic associated with mere surface beauty. I think this still makes sense. 
Although Duchamp said that his readymades lack aesthetic properties, I believe 
he was thinking of the surface sense of ‘aesthetic’. The readymades count nicely 
as aesthetic ideas in Kant’s broad sense. Their power resides in their capacity to 
animate the imagination. 


II 


My argument will proceed by analysis of Danto’s article.* I will show that his own 
examples work against his central thesis. Danto begins his article with quotes 
from three French painters. I will give these later in this paper. He then 
immediately launches into ‘an instructive case for philosophers of art’.? This is 
not a case of art but a discussion of Kekulé’s discovery that isomers, indiscernible 
at the atomic level, differ molecularly, thus explaining their radically different 


39 (1999), pp. 321-329 at p. 328. Danto’s article was a response to Joseph Margolis, ‘Farewell to 

Danto and Goodman’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38 (1998), pp. 353-374. See also Margolis, ‘A 

Closer Look at Danto’s Account of Art and Perception’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40 (2000), 

PP- 326-339. 

See George Dickie, ‘Art and Value’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40 (2000), pp. 228-241 for an 

attack on views of this sort. An answer to Dickie awaits another occasion. 

7 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. James Creed Meredith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952), pp. 175-186. 

* ‘Indiscernibility . ..’ 

> Ibid. p. 321. 
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behaviour. He concludes that in such cases it is wise to descend to another level 
to explain the differences. Although he thinks such a descent is sometimes pos- 
sible in the arts, for example when we use chemistry to authenticate the date 
of materials in a painting, he believes this cannot reveal the intentional properties 
of works of art.° Chemistry cannot help us differentiate the indiscernible red 
squares he first introduced as a thought experiment several years ago." To 
remind, these are: (i) The Israelites Crossing the Red Sea, described by Kierkegaard; 
(ii) Kierkegaard’s Mood, by a Danish painter; (iii) Red Square, a Suprematist work 
about Moscow; (iv) Nirvana (later named Red Dust), expressing the identity of the 
Nirvanic and Samsara orders; (v) Red Table Cloth, by a student of Matisse; (vi) a 
canvas grounded in red lead for Giorgione; (vii) a surface painted in red lead with 
no historical significance; and (vii) Untitled, by a sullen young artist made to re- 
semble the above-mentioned mere thing.” These various works and non-works 
of art may only be distinguished, Danto insists, by knowing something about the 
art-historical context of their origins. 

Note that none of these examples is from real life, although all of them bear 
some similarities to real-life examples. If one were to collect several all-red paint- 
ings from different artists in different periods, as well as a painted panel that is 
not art, they would (with: the possible exception of a deliberate first-rate copy) be 
discernible. I admit this is not a priori true; but I have looked at a lot of all-red 
paintings since I first read Danto’s book and I have yet to see two that would be 
indiscernible. Have you? All-red paintings from different periods-and by 
different artists are painted differently. This is because they are painted with 
different purposes in mind, and within different historical contexts. With any two 
such paintings, it is predictable that there would be subtle and not-so-subtle 
differences in colour, texture, shape, and size. Danto himself recognizes this 
when he imagines that Red Table Cloth has its paint ‘somewhat more thinly 
applied’. Wouldn’t that be perceptually evident? The differences are even more 
striking between works of art and painted panels that are not art." In short, it is 
empirically impossible that Danto’s exhibit could actually occur." 

Danto could fairly reply that two all-red paintings by different artists, and from 
different times, could still be so similar that if one were to surreptitiously replace 


© Arthur Koestler prominently discusses the case in The Act of Creation (New York: Dell, 1964), p- 
118. 

u Arthur C. Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace: A Philosophy of Art (Cambridge: Harvard 
U.P., 1981). 

:2 Ibid. p. 1. 

"3 Ibid. 

“4 Denis Dutton raises a similar point with respect to another set of Danto’s indiscernibles (baskets 
produced by two different tribes) in ‘Tribal Art and Artifact’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
vol. 51 (1993), pp. 13-21. 

1! Richard Wollheim implies something similar in ‘Danto’s Gallery of Indiscernibles’, Danto and His 
Critics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993), pp. 28-38. 
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one by the other, some people would not be able to notice the difference in some 
lights and under some circumstances. This is true; although we should also note 
that the same could be said for a fairly broad range of paintings, for instance an: 
original Rembrandt and a poor imitation. Philosophically interesting indiscern- 
ibility should not depend on tricks, bad lighting, or the ignorance of the viewers. 
While it may be that mere looking would never distinguish Danto’s red squares, 
it would be possible to distinguish real red squares (with the exception of ex- 
tremely good copies) by looking at them—f one understands ‘looking’ in a richer 
sense of the term. 

Danto’s museum of indiscernible objects would itself be indistinguishable ` 
from a single work of art consisting of several different panels painted exactly 
alike and accompanied by several different labels attached to, or placed next to, 
them. This work (an installation piece, say) might also include a ‘catalogue’ with 
appropriate ‘discussions’ of each ‘painting’. Unlike the museum of indiscernibles, 
this work could really exist. It might be designed by an artist influenced by Danto, 
or by Danto himself. Perhaps Danto is this artist, although working completely on 
a conceptual level. (Danto himself once suggested that one of his articles was a 
work of art—and not just in the literary sense.) This work would of course be 
fictional with respect to its claims: for example, the panel titled Red Square would 
not really have been painted by a Malevich-inspired Suprematist. 

Danto ambiguously switches between talking about this conceptual artwork 
and talking about actual artworks. This gives his theory more plausibility than is 
warranted. For example, at one point he speaks of texts determining whether the 
paint and panel of one work were consistent with=the ‘original’ red square, as 
though there really were an original, and as though there really were a museum 
of red squares that contained different visually indistinguishable red squares from 
different times. 

He also imagines exhibiting just one square and surrounding it with different 
wall texts that specify ways of thinking about it. In a sense, this is the real work 
by Danto-as-conceptual-artist, since it avoids any possibility of visual, molecular, 
spatial, or causal differentiation. In this piece the so-called ‘works’ (actually just 
aspects of one work) would be totally indistinguishable. Yet, it is hard to imagine 

 art-viewers believing they have different works before them if they knew what 
was going on. 

Nelson Goodman famously argued that Danto fails to see that we would be able 
‘to distinguish between two so-called indiscernible paintings, e.g. a copy and its 
“original, if we just looked harder. Danto insists that this would not be possible 
with his all-red examples since they are, by hypothesis, indistinguishable in this 


Pe % Arthur C. Danto, ‘The Last Work of Art: Artworks and Real Things’, [orig. 1973] in George Dickie 

` and R. J. Sclafani (eds), Aesthetics: A Critical Anthology (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1977), 
pP- 551-562. 

7 Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception’, p. 323. 
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. way. However, although this would be true for the panels in the Dantoesque 

_ artwork mentioned above, it would not be true for the collection of actual 
artworks and non-artworks that this artwork imaginatively represents. As 
Margolis has said, indiscernibility is contingent on very special circumstances." 


I 


The key issue between Danto and Margolis concerns the nature of perception. 
Danto insists that we cannot learn anything about indiscernibles (for example, 
that one is a work of art and the other is not) by staring at their perceptual 
surfaces. The use of the term ‘staring’ (as well as ‘fixed gaze’) is pejorative.” One 
dictionary definition of ‘staring’ is, ‘Look fixedly with the eyes wide open, esp. as 
the result of curiosity, surprise . . .”.*° Staring is often used to convey hostility, 
disapproval, and unwanted sexual interest. The term ‘staring’ is more related 
to the look of the person engaging in the looking than to the character of that 
person’s perceptual experience. In short, ‘staring’ has a negative connotation. No 
one wants to be stared it. This carries analogically to our attitude about staring at 
artifacts. We do not hear people say ‘I love to stare at Rembrandts’. Danto’s point 
seems to be that visual contemplation (my preferred term) of works of art 
is nothing but a passive and fixed looking. Such a looking would be similar to 
what we experience when we stare in horror at an accident, or in fascination at 
a brilliant football pass. In this, Danto underestimates the power and depth of 
contemplative looking. I might not be able to distinguish an Ad Reinhardt all- 
black painting from another all-black painting through casual looking. Yet, if I 
look at it long enough, and in an appropriately reflective way, I will riotice the 
subtle variations that give it its abstract complexity. This is not staring. Moreover, 
there is no reason why this kind of looking needs to be spatially isolated or 
temporally continuous. It might, for example, be under the influence of different 
texts at different times. 

Danto’s idea that we cannot tell that something is a work of art just by looking 
at it seems plausible at first. It becomes less so if we think more about 
contemplative looking. One view of contemplative looking is that in looking, one 
keeps attending to the same properties. This might correspond to the dictionary 
definition of ‘staring’ as involving a ‘fixed gaze’. On this view, contemplative 
looking could not possibly give us new knowledge. Yet, this does not seem a 
valuable theory of looking at art. Although we may sometimes look at works of art 


8 ‘A Closer Look. ..’, p. 333. 

“9 The concept of ‘perceptual surface’ is also problematic. Does staring at the perceptual surface entail 
trying not to see what a representational work represents, or even any hints of three-dimensionality 
in an abstract work? If so, as would seem to be the case for Danto, one ‘wonders whether one is still 
looking at the work as a work of art. It would be like looking at the work through a microscope. 


2 The New Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1993). 
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with a fixed gaze of admiration, more often visual appreciation is active and 
complex. 

On a second view, contemplative looking involves looking long and hard at 
an object in order to detect properties one has not seen before. Here, it is not 
just a passive ‘looking at’, but an active ‘looking for’. One version of this second 
view sees contemplative looking as a visual search for inherent properties within 
the work itself. On this version, it allows us to differentiate a Reinhardt from a 
Malevich, since although they look very similar at first, they look quite different 
after sufficient looking, allowing properties to emerge that were hidden before. 

Another version of this view is that in contemplative looking one can see 
certain relational properties. For example, one contemplates a Bruce Conner col- 
lage and suddenly sees it in a new way by noticing similarities to Rauschenberg’s 
assemblages. On this view, looking at the Conner next to the Rauschenberg, 
or looking at it while reading an account of Conner’s work, involves a form of 
looking that is not isolated from other things one looks at, e.g. the text on the 
page. A third view (the most plausible) is that the above-mentioned views and 
variations simply describe different sorts of the same general process, but moving 
from narrower to broader versions. 

Danto thinks that relational properties are not perceivable. This point is 
oversimplified and distorting. There are, of course, some relations that are not 
perceivable in a thing; for example, one cannot see that the Eiffel Tower is to the 
north of the Transamerica Pyramid simply by looking at one of these." However, _ 
there are also some relations that are perceivable in a thing. For example, some 
similarities between things are perceivable in the things themselves. (I will 
elaborate on this later.) Some relations are also perceivable in a thing when 
that thing is perceived in conjunction with another thing. For example, we can 
perceive certain things in a work of art when we perceive the work in conjunction 
with the comments of a critic. 

In relation to this, Danto accuses Wittgenstein of holding that ‘if things look 
the same they must be the same, and that if things look different they cannot be 
the same’.” He derives this from Wittgenstein’s point, contra the Platonists, that 
when we look at members of a class (e.g. the class of games) we can only come up 
with family resemblances.” He argues that if Wittgenstein had taken relational 


= However, it is unclear how such relations can be totally unperceivable since we know that 
something is to the north of something else by perceiving maps and dictionaries as well as the 
items. 

= ‘Indiscernibility and Perception’, p. 325. 

3 Contemporary analytic aestheticians tend to interpret family resemblance to mean something 
like ‘some items in the class share some properties, and others share other properties, but no one 
property is shared by all, or at least no one defining property’. For example, in the introduction 
to his new anthology, Noél Carroll moves, without explanation, from talking about family 
resemblances to talk about similarities, which he takes to mean ‘common properties’. Noél Carroll 
(ed.), Theories of Art Today (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 2000), pp. 7-8. 
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properties into account he would have been able to see how unity could be found 
within the class of artworks. (Danto, as we know, believes that art may be defined 
in terms of what he takes to be the nonperceptual relational property of ‘about- 
ness’.) ‘Looking’, on Danto’s view, is understood simply in terms of perception 
of colours and shapes. Yet, how else does Danto think we know about the 
provenance of the work of art, or about the author’s original intentions, except by 
looking (e.g. at the back of the painting, at letters, at auction lists, etc.)? Is it fair 
to restrain looking, as he does, to one narrow place and time?” 

Contra Danto, I see Wittgenstein’s concept of family resemblance as closely 
related to his discussion of ‘seeing’ and ‘seeing as’. Things have a family resem- 
blance because they are ‘seen as’ the concept under consideration. The things we 
call artworks have a family resemblance because they are seen as art. However, 
the point is more complex than this. That several things are seen as X does not 
imply that they all belong to the family resemblance concept of X. Nothing is art 
merely because it is seen as art. To fit together in a family resemblance concept, 
the things must be seen as X in a way that fits and is fruitful. An artist can see a 
landscape as art without making that landscape art. To make matters even more 
complex, we should remember that seeing a landscape as art is often the first step 
in making landscape-art, and hence is part of the art-making experience—part of 
art, if art is understood experientially, and not merely as a class of artifacts. 

Contrary to what is assumed by many philosophers, family resemblance is not 
simply a matter of sharing properties: it is not sufficient for two things to share a 
property in order to have a family resemblance. I share the property of being 
smaller than the galaxy with the sun, but do not have a family-resemblance with 
the sun. Although family-resemblance concepts are not based on some one 
shared property or set of properties, they nonetheless share a phenomenological 
unity, since the particulars that fall under the concept can all be zruitfully ‘seen as’ 
or ‘in terms of’ the concept. 

‘Seeing’ and ‘seeing as’ are also family resemblance concepts, and are part 
of the same family resemblance concept. Thus, we cannot understand family 
resemblances until we understand the family resemblance nature of seeing. One 
of Wittgenstein’s main purposes in Part II xi of Philosophical Investigations is to 
show how many different senses of ‘see’ there are.” It is a mistake merely to 
distinguish (as Danto seems to) between two senses of ‘see’: ‘seeing’ and ‘seeing 
as’. Wittgenstein begins his discussion (p. 193e) with a distinction between two 
kinds of seeing, but proceeds to distinguish between several senses (and also 
several different senses of ‘likeness’ or ‘similarity’).”° For example, one cannot see 


4 Margolis makes a similar point: ‘A Closer Look . . .’, p. 339- 

5. Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (New York: Macmillan, 
1958). 

26 Actually, this distinction is not even between ‘seeing’ and ‘seeing as’, but between two uses of ‘see’: 
(i) ‘I see this’, where ‘this’ refers to a description, a drawing, a copy, and (ii) ‘I see a likeness 
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a likeness only between two faces—one can also ‘see’ such a likeness in two 
drawings of those faces. Moreover, he argues, one can see a likeness between a 
face and another without concurrently looking at the other face. 

Not only are there different senses of ‘see’ but there are also different senses of 
‘seeing as’. One kind is noticing similarities, which requires seeing both objects 
together, or seeing one in terms of our memory of the other. (Again, I am not 
talking about how we notice that two things share a property.) Another kind of 
‘seeing as’ involves projecting an image onto what is seen. For example, we can 
see a simple line illustration as a box. This form is to be distinguished from seeing 
resemblances that are really there, intrinsically. Danto only considers one kind of 
‘seeing as —seeing under a title or interpretation. He does not consider a form of 
‘seeing as’ that gives us a kind of metaphorical truth—a ‘seeing as’ that reveals 
reality in the way certain metaphors do.” This form is particularly important for 
the arts.” 

Danto insists that ‘relations do not penetrate terms’. I agree that looking at art 
in isolation from context will not help us to distinguish art from non-art. However, 
we can see relations if seeing is allowed to be a kind of realist ‘seeing as’, and if we 
admit that larger contexts of perception and imagination enter into the seeing. As 
Margolis has argued, Danto’s notion of perception is too narrow. 


IV 


I will now use Danto’s own quotes from French painters to uncover yet another 
level, or type, of ‘seeing as’-—one that is essential to the visual arts. This will 
involve a minor criticism of Margolis. Margolis’s effort to overcome Danto’s 
dualism and reintroduce intentional properties to the field of perception 
shortchanges the transfigurative power of art practice suggested, but not 
adequately developed, by Danto.”? The ordinary becomes extraordinary in art; 
some sort of transcendence is achieved. By contrast, in Margolis’s world, ordinary 
artifacts and art objects come to exist on the same level (all equally culturally 
freighted, culturally emergent, and physically embodied.) What is needed to 
overcome the barriers Danto builds between sensation and interpretation is a 


between these two faces’. 


2’ 


a 


I develop this in my ‘Metaphor and Metaphysics’, Metaphor and Symbolic Activity, vol. 10 (1995), 

pp- 205-222. 

= Virgil G. Aldrich, Philosophy of Art (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1963) has a similarly narrow 
view of ‘seeing as’. His concept of ‘aspection’ simply refers to the ability to see an ambiguous figure 
such as the duck-rabbit differently under different titles. I agree, however, with Aldrich’s idea of 
‘categorial aspection’ which says that the same material thing may be perceptually realized as a 
physical or as an aesthetic object. 

32 However, I do not advocate transfiguration in Danto’s sense of turning something that is merely 

physical into an artworld inhabitant. The materials that artists work with are not merely physical. 
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renewed emphasis on the experience of aesthetic charge—something Margolis 
does not provide. 

I suggest ‘auratic seeing’ (to coin a term). This is seeing, not simply under a 
title or interpretation, but visionary seeing—seeing which is aesthetically charged 
in the deep sense of ‘aesthetic’ described at the beginning of this paper—charged 
with seemingly infinite possibility (and hence related closely to Kant’s ‘aesthetic 
ideas’, and with the kind of beauty that goes beneath mere surface). Margolis 
wishes, rightly, to show, contra Danto, that we actually perceive works of art— 
that we actually hear a Mozart sonata when listening to it. I wish to stress the 
notion of heightened perception—one that might be expressed orthographically 
with an exclamation point, as in ‘perceive!’ or ‘hear!’ We do not actually hear a 
Mozart sonata (and we especially do not hear it as art) until we hear! it. 

Auratic seeing, as I intend it, may be understood in terms of what it is not, and 
in terms of what it is. It is not certain other kinds of ‘seeing’, and it is not certain 
other kinds of ‘seeing as’. It is not merely seeing under a concept. Nor is it a 
matter of projecting an image. It is a manner of ‘seeing’ in which the object-seen 
shimmers with life. Schopenhauer made a similar point when he spoke of the 
special way in which the artist sees, although he falsely though: that this requires 
pulling away from perception of relations.*° This is not to say that art is whatever 
is seen auratically. Art is whatever meets the best of the currently acceptable 
definitions of art that can be seen auratically.** The experience of aura (and not 
‘aboutness’) is the point of art.?? 

Benjamin is commonly considered the originator of the concept of the aura as 
applied to the arts. However, he is not very helpful when he attempts to explain 
aura. He writes, ‘If, while resting on a summer afternoon, you follow with your 
eyes a mountain range on a horizon or a branch which casts its shadow over you, 
you experience the aura of those mountains, of that branch’. Just following 
a mountain range with one’s eyes is not enough to experience aura in nature. 
Perhaps Benjamin was thinking of the profound experience of aura one can have 
when viewing a representation of a branch against a mountain in a painting 
by Cézanne; or he was thinking of the experience of aura one could have 
when viewing the branch against the mountain after having spent the afternoon 
contemplating Cézannes;* or he was thinking of the profound aura the branch 


3° Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, trans. E. F. J. Payne (New York: Dover, 1969). 

3! I agree with Robert Stecker, ‘Is It Reasonable to Attempt to Define Art?’, in Carroll, Theories of 
Art Today, pp. 45-64 that there is a convergence between the various institutional and historical 
definitions of art currently on offer. 

32 Danto’s aboutness criterion does not get to the core of what art is about. For example, it is not 
enough for a Rauschenberg to be about shadows and changes in light to be art: scientific drawings 
can be about that. Art must enliven that which is represented. Something can have aboutness and 
embody meaning and not be art simply because it is not going to have aura for anybody. See Arthur 
Danto, ‘Art and Meaning’, in Carroll, Theories of Art Today, p. 132. 

33, Benjamin, ‘The Work of Art’, p. 222. 
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could have for Cézanne as he paints it. In all of these cases, the branch is charged 
with sensuous/imaginative intensity and inexpressible meaningfulness (inex- 
pressible in everyday, scientific, or philosophical terms). Unfortunately, when 
Benjamin spoke of aura, he was mainly interested in the historical aura of authen- 
ticity, or the aura of tradition. Although these may contribute to aura, they do not 
determine it. The same could be said for art-theoretical context in Danto! 

Auratic seeing is a ‘seeing as’ that occurs at a phenomenological level prior to 
the distinction between subjective and objective. In experiencing aura we cannot, 
in principle, distinguish between the objective and subjective dimensions of our 
experience. Auratic seeing is a seeing in which the object-seen shimmers with 
(unspecified) significance, and with heightened qualities. This often happens 
when the object-seen is an organic whole in which there is a density of meaning- 
ful relations—not only internal relations but also external relations perceived 
internally. Auratic seeing involves complex layerings of sense, emotion, pleasure/ 
pain, imagination, and cognition—it shimmers because it carries with it the 
gamut of our psychic make-up.35 

Benjamin was right to trace the aura of art to the value of works of art within a 
cultic or ritual context. The prehistoric distinction between the realm of the 
secular and the realm of the sacred was an early way to distinguish what has aura 
from what does not. Benjamin was wrong to assume that ritual context is absent 
in the age of mechanical reproduction, or that a mechanical reproduction cannot 
itself have aura.’ Aura comes with a sense of self-transcendence, and this can 
occur when viewing a photograph or film as .much as when viewing a painting 
or a natural scene.’ Aura is not necessarily associated with artistic greatness: 
something can have aura within one’s personal experiential space. 

It is helpful to return to Bullough’s description of aesthetic perception of a 
fog at sea. He uses ‘aesthetic’ in the deeper sense. He asks the viewer to direct 
attention to the features ‘objectively’ constituting the phenomenon—‘the veil 
surrounding you with an opaqueness as of transparent milk, blurring the outline 
of things and distorting their shapes into weird grotesqueness’.** The aesthetic 


Thanks to John Gilmour for reminding me of this point. 


38. For an excellent discussion of the role of brilliance and dazzle in art, see Ellen Dissanayake, Art and 
Intimacy: How the Arts Began (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2000), pp. 209-218. 

* See Joseph Margolis for a critique of this idea in his What After All is a Work of Art? (University Park: 
Pennsylvania U.P., 1999), pp. 114-115. 

3 Cf. Barbara E. Savedoff, Transforming Images: How Photography Complicates the Picture (Ithaca: Cornell 
U.P., 2000). Savedoff discusses photographs that animate through ambiguities. I take this to be one 
way in which aura is achieved in photography. Roland Barthes’ concept of the ‘punctum’ in Camera 
Lucida: Reflections on Photography, trans. R. Howard (New York: Hill & Wang, 1981) also captures 
something of the aura of photography. 


©% 


>% Edward Bullough, “Psychical Distance” as a Factor in Art and as an Aesthetic Principle’, reprinted 


in Frank A. Tillman and Steven Cahn, Philosophy of Art and Aesthetics: From Plato to Wittgenstein (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1969). It is odd that he refers to this as objective. I think of it as overcoming 
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seeing of the fog at sea is not just seeing it under a metaphor, but seeing it in 
terms of a rich intertwining of metaphors, drawing on human emotions as well as 
imagination. His description of the fog almost forms a dramatic narrative when 
he asks us to ‘note the curious creamy smoothness of the water, hypocritically 
denying as it were any suggestion of danger.” 

This sort of ‘seeing’ and ‘seeing as’ (auratic seeing) is referred to by Denis, 
Monet, and Cézanne in the quoted passages at the beginning of Danto’s 
article—passages so far from his position that they undercut it. Here they are: 


A picture, before being a battle horse, a nude woman, or some anecdote—is essentially 
a plane surface covered with colours assembled in a certain order. (Maurice Denis, 
1890) 


When you go out to paint try to forget what object you have before you, a tree, a house, 
a field or whatever. Merely think: here is a little square of blue, here an oblong of pink, 
here a streak of yellow, and paint it just as it looks to you, the exact colour and shape, 
until it gives you your own naive impression of the scene before you. (Claude 
Monet, 1890) 


The painter is not an imbecile . . . If I paint all the little blues and all the little browns, 
I capture and convey his glance. Who gives a damn if they have any idea how one can 
sadden a mouth or make a cheek smile by wedding a shaded green to a red? (Paul 
Cézanne) 


Danto says that the Denis and Monet quotes illustrate his point, contra Margolis, 
that when enough beliefs about the meaning of what we see fail we must retreat 
to descriptions of sense data. Yet, these quotes cannot serve this purpose. Denis, 
Monet, and Cézanne were trying to increase aura, not eliminate it. They were 
trying to increase the aesthetic intensity of our apprehension of phenomena 
(trees, faces, paint, etc.), not detach us from these. Denis tells us how to look at a 
picture of a battle horse or a nude woman in a new way. Monet tells us how 
to paint by forgetting what we have before us so that we can have what he calls 
a ‘naive’ impression of the scene—which creates aura. Cézanne talks about 
how patches of blues and browns can capture and convey a glance—expressing 
properties emerging, as by magic, from relations of colours. In each of these, the 
concern is with the relationship between the paint surface and objects repres- 
ented. Whereas Danto is interested in the identification of the object before 
him—ls it a work of art? What is its title? How is its title to be interpreted? How 
is the work to be interpreted in terms of the title?—these painters are trying to 
capture or create aura by opposing identification, thinking in terms of labels, and 
separating surface properties from emergent expressive properties. 


the dichotomy of objective and subjective. 
3 Ibid. p. 398. 
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Some might reply that Danto’s use of the Impressionists and post-Impression- 
ists points to a postmodern rectification of past mistakes. On this view, interest in 
aura is bad nostalgia, for, as Benjamin has shown, the age of mechanical repro- 
duction eliminates aura, and as Jameson has shown, a great gap exists between 
Van Gogh’s treatment of shoes and Warhol’s.*° However, as I have argued above, 
Benjamin is wrong to believe that aura disappears in modernism. Nor does it 
disappear in postmodernism. It is merely displaced. Warhol’s Star Dust Shoes 
is auratic in a new way—a way that emphasizes the shimmering surface of our 
contemporary world. Brillo Boxes is aesthetically charged with its bold colours and 
clean lines—a modernist reflection on our own advertising-dominant world. 
Moreover, as Danto has taught us, its charge also comes from art-historical 
context. Even Duchamp’s Fountain is aesthetically charged and has aura if we 
understand aesthetics in a sense that goes beyond merely focusing on the gleam 
of the porcelain.“ 

Denis and Monet are not concerned with whether certain background beliefs 
have failed. Danto is reading the problem of scepticism onto their problem— 
the solution of sense-data onto their solution. Interpretation and perception are 
organically and dynamically connected. They cannot be separated without losing 
the soul, the aura, of the work. Nor is their relation a static one of label-applied- 
to-thing. The key to understanding and appreciating art is not to keep sensation 
and cognition separate but to see where they interact in imagination’s realm. 


Vv 


The tree of Perfect Wisdom is originally no tree. 
Nor has the bright mirror any frame. 
Buddha-nature is forever clear and pure. 

Where is there any dust?* 


Danto’s key example against Margolis is an imagined painting titled Red 
Dust. He uses this example to motivate his separation of perception from 
interpretation. He imagines one of his red squares exhibited as an expression of 
the Buddhist concept of ‘The Red Dust’, which he defines somewhat playfully as 
‘the dear distracting world of the senses’. He imagines that the original is stolen, 


” Frederic Jameson, ‘Postmodernism’, in H. Gene Blocker and Jennifer M. Jeffers (ed.), Contextual- 
izing Aesthetics: From Plato to Lyotard (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1999), pp. 321-331; originally from 
Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism (Durham, NC: Duke U.P., 1991). 

4" Margolis is right to attack aestheticians who try to interpret Fountain in terms of aesthetic 
properties narrowly defined, but wrong to assume that this precludes aesthetic appreciation of 
Fountain. Margolis, ‘A Closer Look . . .’, p. 330. 

# Hui-neng, Sixth Patriarch of Ch’an Buddhism, World of the Buddha: A Reader, ed. Lucien Stryk 
(Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1969), p. 336. 


This seems to be a revised version of Nirvana mentioned in The Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 
‘Nirvana’ is now the name of an all-white painting that Danto imagines placed next to Red Dust. 
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and that the museum administration replaces it with an indiscernible red canvas, 
while retaining the same gallery text. The new painting is actually The Israelites 
Crossing the Red Sea. Then he asks, rhetorically, how can we say we perceive Red 
Dust when we are really looking at The Israelites? 

Imagine a continuation of the story. At first, the museum visitors notice no 
difference. Then it is revealed that what is being seen is not Red Dust but The 
Israelites. How is this experienced? Some may respond as Danto expects (‘Oh 
no! I thought I was looking at Red Dust, but I wasn’t’). Others might think 
‘Oh well. It doesn’t make any difference. After all, they look the same.’ Consider 
the response of two Buddhist monks. One says: “To contemplate Red Dust in a 
deep way is to realize the oneness of Red Dust and The Red Dust’. This monk’s 
response to the museum’s announcement might well be ‘So what? What is lost?” 
On his view,.the authenticity of the painting is not in the correct labelling but in 
the experience. Alternatively, the second monk might say ‘So much the better: in 
perceiving The Israelites, one perceives the manifestation of the Godhead through 
the miracle of the Jews. Buddha and Jehovah are one. Moreover, our being fooled 
by the museum nicely symbolizes the illusory nature of existence. How are we 
not perceiving Red Dust?’ Are these views any less valid than Danto’s assumption 
that to perceive something requires that the thing being perceived actually exist 
with (in the case of a painting) the provenance and label it is assumed to have? 

Danto thinks that when we discover the mistake a very complex set of relation- 
ships with the Buddhist Sutras and the intentions of the creator of Red Dust no 
` longer holds. This is right. But if ‘Red Dust’ is still the title given by the museum, 
and if Nirvana is still displayed next to Red Dust, and if the catalogue explanation 
is still given, then there is still a complex set of relationships with Buddhist Sutras 
etc., even though the relationships are now less direct and are mediated by the 
amazing visual indistinguishability of Red Dust from The Israelites. 

Danto says we cannot perceive Red Dust while looking at The Israelites. | admit 
we feel awkward in saying so. However, we would not feel awkward in saying 
that we perceive Red Dust while looking at its photographic reproduction. Some- 
one might ask ‘What are you looking at in that book?’ and you might reply ‘Red 
Dust’. The conversation might continue: ‘But you are not really looking at Red 
Dust’—at which point a philosophical debate might ensue. The point remains that 
at first it makes sense to say that one is looking at Red Dust. 

Imagine that Red Dust was replaced by a visually indistinguishable photograph 
or painted copy. Would not one be still viewing Red Dust in some sense? Our 
intuitions conflict here. We often study and appreciate paintings through their 


“# Danto says that the characteristics of some person could be visually indistinguishable from Jesus 
and yet that person not be the son of God: ‘except by transfiguration, there would be no way of 
telling by perceptual means at all’. Is this the transfiguration that also occurs when an ordinary 
object becomes art? If so, then is perception redeemed through transfiguration? In any case, the 
Buddhist would hold that Buddha-nature could be in the Jesus look-alike too. 
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copies. It is even arguable that the Sistine Chapel ceiling is better appreciated 
through the best photographs of it before its recent overzealous cleaning. On the 
other hand, paintings often have properties that fail to show up in even the best 
photographic copies. At least we can argue that it is not always unreasonable to say 
that one is viewing a painting when viewing its photographic reproduction. 

Similar issues arise when we think about the relationship between Red Dust 
and a mere painted panel (indistinguishable from it) that is not art. If I perceive 
a painting with the appropriate art-historical or institutional context and the 
appropriate aura, then I perceive art. If the museum directors retitled the painted 
panel and presented it as Red Dust they would in effect be creating an art-copy of 
Red Dust. The panel is transfigured into the artworld and it is no longer just a 
painted panel that is not art. Of course, part of its meaning-content remains that 
it was a painted panel that was not art before its transfiguration. When we find out 
(if we find out) that what we thought was Red Dust is really the painted panel then 
this is incorporated into our perception of the painted panel. 

Danto would insist that we cannot perceive Red Dust unless we perceive the 
authentic Red Dust. Fine, but what is meant by ‘authentic’? Danto, like Benjamin, 
ties authenticity with the provenance of the work. But, as the Impressionists and 
many other major artists of the last 150 years saw, authenticity may have to do 
with something else. It certainly has to do with something else in other cultures. 
Ross Bowden informs us that the people of the Kwona culture revere a copy of a 
work in equal measure to (or more than) the original it replaces.“ When the 
original is too rotten it is burned or left in the forest to decay, or sold to tourists. 
Bowden also notes that within Kwona culture, artists’ intentions are unim- 
portant—the artist is anonymous. Danto’s tying of authenticity to the correct 
surface meaning so that The Israelites is really about the Israelites only because the 
painter intended it does not apply here. 


VI 


Buddhism and Impressionism both oppose Danto’s conception of the world 
of the senses as autonomous. They also oppose his radical distinction between 
the surface features of a work of art and its interpretation. They undercut the 
structure he tries to build between interpretation and surface through his artificial 
examples. Like Goodman, they direct us to pay close attention to what our senses 
tell us in terms of subtle differences between seemingly indiscernible objects. 
They overcome the radical separation of aesthetics and philosophy of art 
proposed by Danto and others. They allow deep interpretation to triumph over 
surface interpretation via other conceptions of authenticity. 

Is the debate, then, between Danto and Buddhistic mysticism? If so, most phil- 
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osophers would choose Danto, since with Buddhistic mysticism all distinctions 
are lost. For the Zen adept everything has aesthetic charge. This may not be very 
useful to those of us who have not achieved nirvana. We must then retain a 
distinction between that which has aesthetic charge and that which does not. 
We also need to maintain a distinction between art and the rest of the aesthetic 
realm. I have suggested that contemporary institutional and historical definitions 
of art can accomplish the latter. However, that distinction should never lead us to 
ignore or suppress the close ties between art and aesthetics. 


Thomas Leddy, Department of Philosophy, San José State University, One Washington 
Square, San José, CA 95192-0096, USA. Email: twleddy@email.sjsu.edu 


4 Much thanks to Dave Cellers, John Gilmour, Karen Haas, Casey Haskins, Peter Lamarque, Joe 
Margolis, and Crispin Sartwell for comments on various versions of this paper. 
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Rhetoric and Representation in Non-fiction Film. By 
CARL PLANTINGA. Cambridge U.P. 1997. pp. ix 
and 255. £45.00. 

THE CONCLUSION to Carl Plantinga’s benchmark 
study of the non-fiction film is entitled ‘Truth- 
telling’. This might seem unremarkable to readers 
of this journal, or indeed to the lay viewer of non- 
fiction films, but in the context of contemporary 
film theory it is a both provocative and necessary 
statement. For throughout the book, Plantinga 
steers a course between two well-established, but 
highly problematic, accounts of non-fiction— 
the Scylla of naively realist or ‘correspondence’ 
theories of non-fiction film (p. 124) and the 
Charybdis of postmodern, anti-referential theor- 
ies of non-fiction. If the correspondence theory 
overplays the extent to which non-fiction films 
are capable of providing uninflected, objective 
representations of reality, postmodern theories 
are disabled by an overreaction to the naivety 
of correspondence theory whereby the capacity of 
non-fiction representations to refer at all is put 
into doubt. It is the great virtue of Plantinga’s 
study that it avoids the absurdities of both 
accounts, and presents us with a detailed and 
compelling alternative. 

The first two chapters immediately tackle a 
philosophical issue at the heart of postmodern 
debate on non-fiction: the very distinction be- 
tween fiction and non-fiction. Postmodern theory 
tends to undermine this distinction on the 
grounds that all non-fiction films make use of 
various structural and expressive devices (ranging 
from camera positioning to the overall structure 
of a non-fiction film) shared with fiction films, 
all of which problematize the claim of the 
correspondence theorist that non-fiction films 
simply present to us unmediated sights and sounds 
of reality. The answer to this problem proposed 
by Plantinga, however, is not to dissolve the 
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distinction between fiction and non-fiction, but 
to reform our understanding of how a non-fiction 
film refers to actuality. Plantinga achieves this by 
appealing to speech act theory, adapting the work 
of Nicholas Wolterstorff on literary representa- 
tion. Non-fiction is characterized by the assertive 
stance: ‘the states of affairs represented are asserted 
to occur in the actual world as portrayed’ (p. 17), 
as distinct from the fictive stance associated with 
fiction which asks us to imagine a represented 
world. A film creates or ‘projects’ a world which, 
in the case of non-fiction, models the actual 
world (whereas a fictional projected world makes 
no attempt to model the actual world—or at 
least, not in the same direct and specific way). It 
is through this processing of modelling, then, 
that non-fiction films refer to the actual world. 
By building in the notion of modelling and 
shaping at the foundation of this theory, Plantinga 
secures both the idea that non-fictions can be 
more or less accurate—there is no question of 
‘absolute objectivity’—as well as the idea that 
referring to reality always involves representing or 
shaping that which is represented. There is, thus, 
no antinomy between reference and modelling, 
and no grounds to equate modelling, structuring, 
and expression with fiction alone, since these pro- 
cesses characterize both fiction and non-fiction. 
The importance of this account lies in 
countering the idea that non-fiction films must 
document that which they represent, by exploit- 
ing the recording capacity of cinematography. 
Although this potential has been exploited since 
the earliest films, such as the Lumiere’s brief 
‘actuality’ films of trains arriving in stations, or 
workers leaving factories, the assumption that 
such documentation was essential to non-fiction 
films became much stronger with the rise of 
(what we now think of as) ‘fly on the wall’, 
observational documentaries which maximize 
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such recording. What this overlooks, however, 
is the vast array of non-fiction films which rely 
heavily on the reconstruction, rather than recording, 
of events. Walking with Dinosaurs ought to count 
as a non-fiction, even though it cannot contain 
filmed documentary evidence of its claims re- 
garding dinosaurs. Plantinga’s theory makes sense 
of this, avoiding the problems of accounts of 
non-fiction which make recorded footage of real 
events an essential feature. 

There are two other planks of Plantinga’s 
definition of non-fiction film. The first is the 
notion of indexing: the public identification of 
a film—through marketing, interviews, and so 
forth—as a non-fiction film, which sets in train 
the set of expectations and attitudes appropriate 
for viewing and assessing such films. The second 
is the argument that the category of non-fiction 
must be understood in terms of prototypes. That 
is, rather than being defined by a set of necessary 
and sufficient features, non-fiction is a ‘fuzzy’ 
category based on exemplars and membership 
gradients. The exemplars offer us clear and 
unambiguous cases, but as we move away from 
such cases, we will encounter less exemplary or 
prototypical films which are situated in the only 
vaguely defined ‘border zones’ of the category. 
Derived from Wittgenstein and extensively 
elaborated by cognitivist linguist George Lakoff, 
the book makes thoroughgoing use of this 
conception of categorization. Plantinga posits a 
range of historical exemplars of non-fiction 
film—the journalistic documentary, the poetic 
documentary, the observational film, and so 
forth—each of which are defined by ‘family 
resemblance’ and prototypicality. Moreover, he 
implictly argues that non-fiction as a whole has 
a prototypical structure, whereby at particular 
moments in the history of the tradition particular 
types of non-fiction have been regarded as the 
most central type: where, for us, the journalistic 
documentary probably occupies this position, in 
the 1920s poetic documentaries would have been 
considered at the very heart of non-fiction film- 
making. Above all, Plantinga is concerned to 
stress the diversity and breadth of non-fiction, as 
well as historical shifts in its understanding and 
definition. 

Chapters 3 and 4 focus on another cluster of 


philosophical problems thrown up by the 
non-fiction film, namely those concerning the 
semantics of moving picture photography. 
Plantinga discusses both the iconicity of cinema- 
tography (its capacity to resemble that which it 
represents) as well as its indexicality (its causal 
relationship with what it represents). These 
Peircean notions are firm favourites within film 
theory, but Plantinga probes the relevance of 
these characteristics in relation to non-fiction 
film-making in unusual depth. On the one 
hand, he defends both features as crucial to the 
special informational function we associate with 
non-fiction film: ‘Say Amer, Somebody offers an 
invaluable introduction to the sights and sounds 
of African-American gospel music, although one 
could hardly call this celebratory film objective’ 
(p. 118). Similarly, the exclusion of cameras 
from the Gulf War reveals in a negative fashion 
‘the enormous visceral and evidential power of 
moving pictures’ (p. 195). On the other hand, 
Plantinga demonstrates that the evidentiary 
capacity of moving photographs, considered in 
legal terms, is highly flawed. Moreover, non- 
fiction footage is not only ‘backward-directed’ 
towards the sights and sounds that it records, 
but ‘forward-directed’ into the expressive and 
rhetorical structures which consistute films in 
their entirety. Drawing on Errol Morris’s The 
Thin Blue Line—a non-fiction film which makes 
extensive use of overtly staged footage—Plantinga 
shows how many of the shots in non-fiction films 
perform expressive functions, where their status 
as icons and indexes of actual events and places is 
secondary or even irrelevant. Diversity is again 
key—here, diversity of function of shots and 
sequences within the overall rhetorical design ofa 
film. For all the uniquely ‘visceral and evidential 
power’ of cinematography, the persuasiveness and 
‘truth-telling’ capacity of non-fiction films de- 
pends less on the iconicity or indexicality of 
individual shots than ‘on the image in relation to 
its context, the credibility of its source, and our 
independent evaluation of the film’s rhetorical 
project and aims’ (p. 64). 

The remainder of the book is mostly given over 
to examining the ways in which the underlying 
characteristics and potentials of moving picture 
photography are shaped and exploited by textual 
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structure and filmic style; that is, to a ‘rhetoric’ of 
non-fiction film. In terms of the structuring of 
non-fiction footage, Plantinga identifies four 
underlying processes—those of selection, order, 
emphasis, and ‘voice’. Though Plantinga presents 
these as on a level with one another, voice, in 
effect, is an emergent property arising from the 
more basic processes, describing the overall atti- 
tude of the film, implicit or explicit, towards what 
it represents. Plantinga goes on to propose three 
voices which have emerged historically as the 
major options for non-fiction film-makers: the 
formal, open, and poetic voices. The voices are 
distinguished by their differing degrees of 
narrational authority, as well as their distinct 
representational goals: while the formal voice is 
epistemically authoritative in the claims and 
explanations it offers about reality, the open voice 
is epistemically hesistant, and committed more to 
exploration and observation than to explanation 
per se. The poetic voice, in contrast to both of 
these, is characterized by an ‘epistemic aesthetic- 
ism’ (p. 109) in which the sensual and aesthetic 
properties of the world become more significant 
than the world as a domain of personal, social, or 
political interaction. Each voice has an associated 
style: thus, the formal voice tends to be 
articulated through a highly directive style—an 
authoritative voice-over, an emotionally forceful 
musical score, and so forth. 

The final chapter shifts attention from formal 
and rhetorical concerns to those of pragmatics— 
the reception, uses, and impact of non-fiction 
films. Plantinga’s emphasis here is on the limita- 
tions of theoretical generalization, and the need 
for critical attention to the particularities of films 
and their contexts. Plantinga makes the case for 
the necessity of criticism above all by practising 
it—whether in brief passages throughout the 
work or through extended case studies, like the 
examination here of the politics of CBS television 
series The Twentieth Century. Perhaps the central 
theoretical presumption that Plantinga challenges 
concerns the value of reflexive non-fiction 
films—films which in some way reflect on their 
own process of construction as much as on any 
external subject that they may examine. A tacit 
assumption of much contemporary theory (in 
relation to both fiction and non-fiction films) is 
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that reflexive films are superior to non-reflexive 
films because the latter foster an ‘illusion of 
reality’, or at least present themselves (in the case 
of non-fictions) as objective records of reality. 
But, for Plantinga, this argument depends on a 
straw man—or perhaps three straw men: one for 
the film itself (which always has reflexive dimen- 
sions, no matter how realist), one for the 
spectator (who is rather more self-aware than 
theory credits), and one for the body of ideas and 
intentions standing behind non-reflexive docu- 
mentaries (which are not in general characterized 
by the naive realism ascribed to them by pro- 
ponents of reflexivity). Plantinga points out that 
reflexivity provides no guarantee of integrity or 
accuracy on the part of non-fiction film-makers, 
and in a characteristically incisive remark which 
neatly situates his own theory, he notes that 
‘absolute reflexivity’ is as futile a goal as ‘absolute 
objectivity’ because it is ‘impossible for a film- 
maker to reflexively examine the entirety of her 
perspective’ (p. 217). 

There is very little to dispute in the overall 
architecture of Plantinga’s theory, but there are 
points where the detail of the theory falters and 
would benefit from clarification or refinement. 
I will note two such problems here. The first 
concerns the nature of open structure. Plantinga 
vacillates between describing ‘pure’ open struc- 
ture as empirically rare and as conceptually 
impossible. The solution, I think, lies in the fact 
that open structure is effectively defined by the 
relative absence of the elements of formal structure. 
In this sense, pure open structure is both a 
contradiction in terms (since it would amount to 
a film without any discernable form or coherence 
at all) and yet empirically possible (nothing would 
stop us from making such a film, other than 
the anticipated dullness of it). The second, and 
related, problem concerns the open voice and 
interpretation. Plantinga’s problem here is how to 
reconcile the claim of film-makers using the open 
voice that they observe events, and refrain from 
imposing an interpretation of these events on 
viewers, with the fact that ‘pure observation’ 
seems to be an impossibility—there just is no way 
of representing an event in a completely neutral 
way, with no implied perceptual, epistemic, or 
moral perspective. Now the difficulty here is that 
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while Plantinga, on a general level, makes a 
persuasive case for ‘perspective-relative’ object- 
ivity (the idea that a film can represent some- 
thing accurately even if it is represented from 
a perspective), the dots are not joined in some 
of examples. California Reich, for example, is 
described as a film which ‘merely presents the 
subject to the senses’ (p. 144) and yet which 
somehow articulates ‘a clear position’ on its 
subject—a formulation which, I think, simply 
restates the problem. In a related section focusing 
on the relation between structure and intrepret- 
ation, Plantinga argues that the same real world 
events may be structured—or ‘emplotted’— 
comically, tragically, ironically, and so forth, and 
that in emplotting non-fiction film-makers make 
fundamental interpretive decisions which give 
a shape to these events which are simply not 
there—waiting to be represented—in actuality. 
But then, in the midst of all this, Plantinga 
suggests that the ironic emplotment of Roger and 
Me might not only be legitimate, but ‘fitting’ 
(p. 94)—and it is hard to see how this is not a case 
of the projected world of the fiction accurately 
modelling (‘fitting’) something in the actual 
world, which in turn implies that emplotment 
itself is something in the world capable of being 
more or less accurately represented, not (or not 
simply or solely) something which occurs 
through the structuring powers of ‘formal’ re- 
presentations. One of Plantinga’s own meta- 
phors is telling here. He compares the problem 
of non-fiction emplotment with road building. 
We might begin with the naive assumption that 
the structure of non-fiction films is (pre-) 
determined by the shape of what they represent, 
just as a road flows over a natural landscape. 
But, Plantinga notes, there are many ways of 
building a road, and so there are many ways 
of structuring a non-fiction. Still, his metaphor 
points back towards the naive assumption as well 
as away from it, in that some forms of road 
building (blasting tunnels through mountains) 
evidently involve greater violence to the landscape 
than others (running roads through passes). This 
is an intractable and vertiginous problem, and 
I do not claim to have the answer, but merely 
to note the paradoxes and contradictions into 
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which Plantinga, perhaps reasonably, is driven at 
points. 


MURRAY SMITH 
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After the Pre-Raphaelites. Edited by ELIZABETH 
PRETTEJOHN. Manchester U.P. 1999. pp. xii + 
265. £16.99 (pbk). 

HERE IS an enterprising attempt to explore the 

consequences of the Pre-Raphaelite revolution 

for painting and sculpture in high Victorian 

England. After the first generation of artists had 

aroused a wide public in-erest in their painting 

and made the production of art a truly con- 
tentious issue on a national scale, where did the 
innovative impulses lead an to next? The answer, 
in general terms, is aestheticism, but the ways in 
which the transition was accomplished from the 
morally intense work of Holman Hunt, Millais, 
and Madox Brown to the amoral scenes of 

Burne-Jones, Whistler, and Albert Moore and the 

classical antiquarianism of Poynter and Alma- 

Tadema is a matter addressed by several of the 

contributors to this volume. And was aestheticism 

amoral, or did it play to a different set of values 
from those that Victorian Christians and human- 

ists admired, but values that nonetheless had a 

bearing on human relationships, aspirations, and 

notions of the good life: moral in a way that most 

Victorians could not understand? 

While the first Pre-Raphaelites gingered up 
the art scene with their lurid colours and sharply 
focused narratives that pushed a succession of 
dramatized moral dilemmas in the face of their 
excited or outraged viewers, or stimulated them 
to think in new ways about the Christian story, 
the painters of the 1860s turned away from all this 
eager desire for engagement and improvement. 
Instead, they offered dream worlds filled with 
forlorn and enervated maidens, or scenes evoca- 
tive of unspeakable melancholy and glimpses of 
silent, mysterious rituals. What was going on? 
Was it done with any purpose other than the 
self-indulgent? The traitor in the midst of the 
first Pre-Raphaelites was Rossetti, who was 
remarkably unforthcoming about his intentions 
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in his art. His practice was more important than 
his professions of intent, however. Whilst his 
colleagues laboured with Ruskinian studies from 
nature and high-minded compositions, Rossetti 
pursued a solitary, self-referential line of painting 
that concentrated initially on Florentine literary 
illustrations that had an intense private relevance, 
and then on portraits of long-haired fleshly 
women who were either soulmates or mistresses. 

What appears to have begun as an exercise in 
self-indulgence eventually became theorized in 
the 1860s as the first stirrings of ‘art for art’s 
sake’ by Swinburne, who, with his Francophile 
leanings, was inclined to see in Rossetti’s painting 
an application of the ideas of Théophile Gautier 
concerning the complete autonomy of art. A 
perceptive chapter by Alastair Grieve launches the 
current volume with a convincing account of how 
Rossetti was refashioned by Swinburne, from an 
artist obsessed with ‘female heads with floral 
accessories’ to a sophisticated exponent of the cult 
of self-sufficient beauty, an aesthete in fact. 
Elizabeth Prettejohn takes up Pater’s contribution 
to the shaping of aestheticism and the aesthetic 
lifestyle. Pater was the first effectively to articulate 
those qualities in a work of art that were touch- 
stones of aesthetic experience. To the aesthetic 
critic, ‘the picture, the landscape, the engaging 
personality in life or in a book, La Gioconda, the 
hills of Carrara, Pico of Mirandola, are valuable 
for their virtues, as we say, in speaking of a herb, a 
wine, a gem; for the property each has of affect- 
ing one with a special, a unique, impression of 
pleasure’. The movement away from a painting or 
a piece of sculpture to a broad spectrum of sites of 
subjective delight enables Pater to conceive of a 
life motivated by aesthetic impulses, the result of 
acts of tireless discrimination. His recommenda- 
tion of a mode of life characterized by the pursuit 
of pleasure derived from perceptions of Beauty 
found everywhere in art, landscape, or persons, as 
expressed in the Conclusion to The Renaissance 
(1873), had an intense appeal to fashionable youth 
and to those who were tired of the earnest 
moral tone of the time. It is hardly surprising 
that the Aesthetic Movement became the object 
of so much satire and raillery, as in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Patience or in du Maurier’s car- 
toons in Punch. But one should also realize that 
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aestheticism was a wonderfully liberating experi- 
ence to many, offering an escape from Protestant 
values and social responsibility, and opening up 
a new world of pleasures scarcely known to 
Englishmen. 

In this collection, both Prettejohn and Grieve 
note how it was the encounter with Venetian 
painting of the sixteenth century that helped 
to form the aesthetic outlook. Rossetti took to 
imitating Venetian portraits, especially those of 
women, with their fleshly looks, their voluptu- 
ous and moody airs, and their enticing isolation. 
Pater found in Giorgione the perfect examplar 
of dreamy, sensuous pleasure in art, with The 
Concert, with its inexplicable scenario, its mood of 
sensuous languor, and its synaesthesic evocation 
of music in paint as a supreme moment of 
aesthetic fulfilment. Pater’s criticism also rein- 
forced a tendency to admire works of art that 
were doubly distanced from nature, where the 
subject was itself a work of art, or is ‘a recollection 
of beauty seen first in art, and only remotely in 
nature’ (to quote a contemporary critic of Lord 
Leighton), or which presented ‘a finer ideal, 
extracted from what in relation to any actual 
world is already an ideal’, as Pater wrote in praise 
of Morris’s poetry. The notion of a life devoted to 
exquisite, curious, and refined perceptions of art 
caused Pater to put forward the figure of Joseph 
Winckelmann as the model of the discriminating 
aesthete, in love with Hellenistic sculpture and 
all things Greek. As several contributors remark, 
such tastes were suggestive of a homosexual 
disposition, and a good deal of space in this col- 
lection is given over to discussing the homoerotic 
content of aestheticism, with the predictable 
involvement of Oscar Wilde, but with some 
thoughtful consideration of John Addington 
Symonds and Simeon Solomon. 

Solomon is treated respectfully in these pages, 
notably by Whitney Davis. Too often dismissed as 
an ineffectual artist of insecure draughtsmanship 
who was too soon destroyed by drink, drugs, 
and sex, Solomon is reviewed here as a figure of 
some considerable albeit clandestine significance. 
By referring to a larger oeuvre than is commonly 
known, Whitney makes a case for valuing 
Solomon more highly than is usual. His un- 
localized mythological groups may seem to be 
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inconsequential specimens of ‘art for art’s sake’, 
with no bearing on anything beyond their frame, 
but once their code is recognized, these paintings 
and drawings speak the secret language of homo- 
sexual desire—and frustration. 

A painter whose work seems entirely com- 
mitted to aesthetic self-sufficiency was Albert 
Moore. Although the name Albert might seem 
an obstacle to the attainment of the highest plane 
of utter beauty, Moore composed sequences of 
female figures against a ground of white marble 
that seemed to many viewers to be the perfect 
fusion of painted and musical harmonies that 
was the aim of so much aesthetic art. Swinburne 
wrote of his Azaleas that ‘The melody of colour, 
the symphony of form is complete: one more 
beautiful thing is achieved, one more delight is 
born into the world; and its meaning is beauty; 
and its reason for being is to be’. Robyn Asleson’s 
article on Moore offers more incisive criticism 
than Swinburne’s swooning praise, bringing out 
the mathematical discipline that underlies his 
work, so giving it an architectural strength and 
emphasizing Moore’s careful creation of designs 
that are completely self-contained, in accordance 
with the most widely recognized principle of 
aestheticism. But Moore’s figures have a heavy 
feel, they have too much drapery, their eyelids are 
a trifle weary, and their jaws are too thick-set. 
Burne-Jones’s women, on the other hand, have 
never ceased to beguile their viewers. Those 
willowy, sensitive maidens in that land of dreams 
enact their mysterious rituals that have no cause 
and no consequence. Gifted with superlative 
compositional powers and with a wonderful 
sense of colour, Burne-Jones was the aesthete’s 
Pygmalion, for ever creating desirable women 
who might captivate their admirers and lead them 
off into Avalon or the Elysian Fields. He more 
than anyone conjured up an enclosed world of 
beautiful forms that seemed finer than life and 
timeless in their perfection. One of his most 
fascinating canvases, The Mirror of Venus, is the 
subject of a rewarding essay by Kate Flint that 
confronts the enigma of this painting and 
explores the psychology of response to Burne- 
Jones’s work in general. 

Among other artists of the 1870s and 1880s, 
Poynter is included here in an essay by Caroline 
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Arscott that focuses on the striking nude figure 
that occupies the centre of his Roman history 
piece The Catapult. The subject of male nudes in 
aesthetic culture is further taken up by Michael 
Hatt, who, in discussing the audience for and 
the critical language applied to the male nude in 
sculpture, makes us aware of the tension between 
objective appreciation and homoerotic excitement 
in this highly charged domain. 

In contrast to France and Germany, England 
produced relatively little serious criticism to 
underpin its Aesthetic Movement. Whistler and 
Wilde had flair and a showman’s skill in present- 
ing the art and the values they lived for, but whilst 
there was plenty of impressionistic praise, there 
was not much theory or analysis. That is why this 
volume After the Pre-Raphaelites is to be welcomed, 
for it applies much serious thought to subjects 
that are hard to engage with conceptually, as the 
powerful images often seem to inhibit language. 
The academic contributors here offer a varied and 
stimulating review of an exotic phase of English 
art, but they should beware of pedantry: their 
twelve chapters accumulate a total of 741 foot- 
notes. 


GRAHAM PARRY 
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Studies in the Spectator Role: Literature, Painting and 
Pedagogy. By MICHAEL BENTON. Routledge. 
2000. pp. xv + 220. £15.99 (pbk). 

THE FOCUS of this book is on teaching art and 

literature, and the central concept is ‘spectator- 

ship’. Teaching literature with painting is bene- 
ficial, claims Benton, because it is easier to come 
to literature via paintings, and easier for students 
to talk about paintings than about, say, poems. 
Also, by entering the spectator role with relation 
to two different media, it is also easier to focus 
on what are the essential elements of the skills 
required both of the reader and the viewer. In 
other words, this is a book about the pedagogy of 
cross-disciplinary teaching of literature and the 
arts. It argues in favour af the complementary 
study of these two art forms, and the background 
and focus is Britain and the National Curriculum. 
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This latter fact makes it of less immediate 
interest to those of us who do not operate in the 
same context, but it would be too easy to dismiss 
the book for this reason alone. Its primary public 
should be teachers of both literature and art in 
Britain, who will find a number of ideas and 
reasons for teaching these together. For the aca- 
demic public at large, its main interest is in the 
light it throws on the contrasts and similarities 
between the two media. 

The book comes in two sections. The first 
section is the most theoretical of the two, in that 
the author outlines in the first chapter the various 
theories and disagreements about the place and 
role of the reader of literature, then in the second 
chapter the role of the viewer of paintings. These 
two chapters may be necessary to explain how the 
author arrived at his terminology, but they are 
hardly the most valuable parts of the book. The 
terminologies of diverse theorists are confusing, 
overlapping, and often not very illuminating, 
though Benton does a good job of bringing out 
the best of all in a short space. In the first chapter 
we are treated to the competing terminologies of 
figures such as Booth, Holland, Harding, Walton, 
Fish, and Iser. Perhaps inevitably, given the pur- 
pose of the book of bringing the teaching of 
literature and of painting together, there is an 
overemphasis on the mental-imagery view of the 
reading of literature, where the readers’ contribu- 
tion to the text is to make a mental ‘film’ of what 
they are reading. 

In theorizing about reading we have, as the 
author clearly states, very little in the way of hard 
fact. Most evidence is anecdotal, self-referential, 
and self-validated, or at any rate filtered through 
one medium or other which will make any ac- 
count of the process of reading seem much too 
well-ordered and logical. Benton writes: ‘it may 
not be too wild a claim to say that metaphor is all 
we have’. Despite this conclusion, his argumen- 
tation supports the claim that readers can be 
fruitfully considered to be spectator-participants 
of the fictions they read; that they are occupying 
a stance which is both ‘inside’ and ‘outside’. 
Readers are both internally involved with the 
unfolding fiction and aware of the fiction as 
created and structured by an author. Benton 
supplements the argumentation with possibly the 
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strongest feature of the book, the examples from 
his and others’ experience of teaching literature 
and painting. In the case of the first chapter, this is 
a reading of Doris Lessing’s short story ‘Through 
the Tunnel’. 

In the second theoretical chapter, on painting, 
the stance of the viewer is shown to be essentially 
the same as the reader’s. In this chapter as well 
there is perhaps too much inconclusive discus- 
sion of different theorists’ competing terminol- 
ogies. There is a parade of theorists of aesthetic 
perception, with Clark, Gombrich, Wollheim, 
and Podro in the front row. As in the first chapter, 
not much is achieved. For those who are familiar 
with at least a couple of these figures, little new 
insight is gained, while for those who are not 
familiar with the theorists and/or with their 
disagreements and differing terminologies, pre- 
sumably the teachers of literature and painting the 
book is aimed at, the discussion is likely to be too 
confusing. However, the main point is to reach 
the same conclusion as in the first chapter, that 
the viewer can be considered to be a spectator- 
participant, both drawn into the world of the 
picture and also aware of the picture as artifice, a 
creation which directs its own spectator. The 
example from teaching practice in this chapter is 
Millais’s The Boyhood of Raleigh, and the responses 
elicited from a group of year ten GCSE pupils 
when asked to write down what they noticed 
about the picture, and what they imagined that 
the figures thought or said. This focuses the 
implied narrative of the painting, the position of 
the viewer both in space and in the time relative 
to the composition of the painting, and the gen- 
eral consciousness of the viewer as both spectator 
of and participator in the painting. 

The final chapter of the theoretical first section 
is subtitled ‘Anyone for Ekphrasis?’. As this title 
indicates, the main topic is poems or other liter- 
ary works written about paintings or sculptures. 
Benton distinguishes between notional and actual 
ekphrases, the latter being literary works, chiefly 
poems, about actual rather than fictional works 
of art. This complicates the role of the spectator. 
Not only is the spectator both inside the fiction 
or artistic creation as well as being outside in the 
sense of being aware of the artifice of the work of 
art or literature; the spectator is also aware that 
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the author, too, inhabits those two positions. The 
problem for aesthetics is how to read an ekphrasis, 
which by definition uses one medium to repres- 
ent another. How do we account for the aesthetic 
experience of such a role? 

Rather than go into argumentation at this 
point, Benton goes straight to example, and 
shows that both poets and spectators who are 
faced with ekphrases go into narrative to account 
for their experiences. This is hardly surprising, 
given that narratives of different sorts are the 
main vehicles for ordering information that is 
being communicated. More interesting is the 
observation that the literary character of the poem 
about the work of art (the main example in this 
chapter is a poem) tends to be ignored when stud- 
ents are encouraged to account for their experi- 
ences of ekphrastic poems, while also having 
the original work of art present. However, the 
main feature of spectatorship, argued in the two 
previous chapters, is the variable nature of the 
‘stance’. The mode of attention alternates be- 
tween intense absorption in the works of art and a 
detached reflection of the experiences. Questions 
are formed and answers found, and experiences 
are verbalized. Benton thinks that being exposed 
to ekphrases makes spectators more keenly aware 
of their creative potential. By cross-checking their 
own experience with that of the poet, and both 
these with the actual work of art which inspired 
the ekphrasis, the spectator finds that there are 
several ways in which the work of art can be 
experienced, and new features of the work of art 
are discovered. 

The second part of the book is devoted to ‘case 
studies’ of the interrelationships of painting and 
literature—not only ekphrases, ie. poetry about 
works of art, but also paintings of scenes from 
written literature or from the theatre. These ex- 
tended examples which show how the two art 
forms can fruitfully be used to enhance the 
spectators’ awareness of the particularity of each, 
as well as the creative possibilities of being in the 
position of the spectator, are easily the best parts 
of the book. Not only are the differences between 
the art forms illuminated, but so are the problems 
of understanding art from other epochs. We are 
treated to a number of interesting relationships, 
and some of the chapter headings speak for them- 


selves: ‘Theatrical Fictions: Hogarth, Gay and 
Fielding’, ‘Landscape and Learning: Thomson 
and Wilson; Wordsworth and Constable’, and 
‘Images of War: Spencer, Nash and the war poets’. 

The theoretical parts of Studies in the Spectator 
Role are unlikely to become the focus of much 
academic debate. Its strengths are the sometimes 
detailed examples of how different art forms 
illuminate one another, and in this it is the ob- 
verse of too many books on aesthetic subjects, 
where examples are too sketchy or self-serving. 
Benton manages to pick interesting examples, and 
it also helps that the book is illustrated through- 
out with pictures that are well integrated with the 
text. What these examples can tell us at a deeper 
level about the aesthetics of the spectator role in 
the case of different art forms may be a challenge 
to the aesthetic community. This book, at least, 
provides a wealth of examples. 


OLE MARTIN SKILLEAS 


University of Bergen 


Philosophy of Art: A Contemporary Introduction. By 
NOEL CARROLL. Routledge. 1999. pp. xi + 273. 
£11.99. 

As PETER Kivy and Peter Lamarque respectively 
correctly tell us (quoted on its backcover ‘blurb’), 
this is ‘the very best introduction to the subject on 
the marker’, and ‘generates an enthusiasm for the 
subject and liveliness of debate which guarantee 
that its student readership will profit from it 
and be engaged by it’. Used to introduce under- 
graduate students to some of the intricacies and 
vagaries of philosophical aesthetics, it functions 
excellently. How is this achieved? 

One answer is structural: the body of the book 
consists of five chapters with basically the same 
format: first, a general account of art is considered 
(art as representation, art as expression, art as 
explicated formally, art as explained through aes- 
thetic experience, art as amenable to definition 
or identification in non-standard ways). After 
detailed exposition, with some historical refer- 
ence, reservations about the status of each as a 
comprehensive account of art lead the reader to 
reject those accounts. But that simply invites 
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questions about the insight behind each theory— 
and the second part of each chapter explores the 
topic itself: representation, expression, form, 
aesthetic experience. . . . The final chapter is 
slightly different here, in ways I will come to. 
In addition to a clear plan, laid out initially, each 
chapter has its own useful table of contents, its 
own brief annotated reading list, and a summary. 
(I recommend making one’s own summary of 
the chapter and then comparing it with Carroll’s: 
I always found his the more insightful!) 

Within each chapter, arguments are (loosely) 
formalized in discursive prose, to facilitate the 
students’ focusing on whichever of the premises 
is currently at issue. And the discussion explores 
not merely the concepts already mentioned, but 
those which might crop up: for example, the 
concern with expression becomes inflected by 
the suggestion that the term ‘expression’ is meant 
metaphorically, and thence into some discussion 
of metaphor. 

As one might expect from Noél Carroll, 
each chapter is bursting with clear and relevant 
examples from artworks, where the point of each 
is brought out in ways its intended audience 
might be expected to grasp. Moreover, the diver- 
sity of such examples provides something for any 
reader: again, those familiar with Carroll’s work 
will not be surprised to find examples from dance 
and from contemporary cinema and television 
always well chosen (we can expect readers of the 
future to recognize and understand references to 
Ally McBeal). 

The final chapter differs slightly from its pre- 
decessors, first, in having a less obvious target: 
the concern is with those ‘neo-Wittgensteinians’ 
who think that ‘art cannot be defined’ (p. 206). 
Putting aside their concerns leads to kinds of 
unobvious definition, typified by George Dickie’s 
Institutional Definition of Art (which Carroll 
revealingly calls the ‘Institutional Theory of 
Art’)—here presented primarily in its 1974 
version, although the later one (1984) is men- 
tioned and cited. Difficulties for this account lead 
first to Jerrold Levinson’s Historical Definition of 
Art, and then to Carroll’s own view, in a third 
part: the idea of identifying art historically, of 
‘historical narration’ (pp. 251ff.). For, if we look to 
debates about art-status or artistic value: 
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. .. we find that generally the proponent of the 
work in question responds by telling a story 
that links the contested work to preceding art— 
to art-making practices and contexts—in such a 
way that the work under fire can be seen to be 
the intelligible outcome of recognisable modes 
of thinking and making of a sort already com- 
monly adjudged to be artistic. (p. 252) 


Unlike the kinds of summary typical of previous 
chapters, the summary here just gives the readers 
a framework for future investigation: that justifies 
the ‘cheeky’ (p. 15) appearance of concluding the 
book ‘with my own brainchild’ (p. 15). 

The description thus far has omitted what is 
probably the book’s greatest strength: its explicit 
commitment to, and pursuit of, a particular con- 
ception of philosophy. And some comments on it 
will help introduce key questions for the book as 
a whole. Carroll identifies his topic, first, as ‘phil- 
osophy of art’ and then as ‘analytic philosophy of 
art’ (p. 2). In taking pains to explain both these 
ideas, he discusses the nature of concepts and of 
our analysis of them (going on to contrast this 
helpfully with empirical analyses: pp. 11-12). At 
its centre is the suggestion that such conceptual 
analyses yield conditions individually necessary 
and jointly sufficient (p. 8)—the kind of ‘concise 
yet comprehensive characterisation’ that warrants 
Carroll in calling this ‘the essential definition 
approach’ (p. 10). Now, it is not at all obvious 
that analytical philosophy must adopt such an 
approach. But doing so certainly offers clear 
methodological paths and clear goals: and, as 
Carroll notes (p. 10), we may learn an awful lot 
searching for such ‘essential definitions’, even 
if we never find them. In fact, this is what really 
structures the whole book for, as Carroll puts it, 
a ‘dominant, unifying theme of this book is the 
attempt to analyse the concept of art’ (p. 14). Thus 
we approach each topic looking for (first) a def- 
inition of art in terms of a key notion, and then for 
reflected light shined on the concept ‘art’ from 
definitions of those key notions (or, at least, from 
the search for these definitions.) 

Such an emphasis on definition means that the 
search is for ‘theories that say what art is rather 
than what art should be’ (p. 14): such a classifi- 
catory/evaluative contrast seems embedded in the 
methodology if I must find my counter-examples 
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to putative definitions in what art is—or, at the 
least, in what art might be (as opposed to how art 
ought to be). 

As Carroll notes, his intention is that ‘theories 
reviewed in this book . . . [are ones] that anyone 
who cares for art should know about’ (p. 15). 
Such an informational (p. 15) aim drives the clear 
and painstaking exposition of the theories. But 
the techniques of the book are designed to make 
the reader (suitably) critical of any exposition, 
including Carroll’s own. For the search for 
reasons to support, and cases which exemplify, is 
urged throughout. Thus, as Carroll concludes his 
introductory section, ‘Welcome to the dialectic’ 
(p. 17). 

This methodological energy prompts some 
questions, which might amount to no more than 
the request that Carroll write the book I want. 
First, must Carroll’s own, preferred ‘historical 
narration’ approach yield the kind of ‘essential 
definition’ initially sought? If it did not, that 
might be no bad thing (see below) but might need 
further discussion here, given the general 
argumentative thrust of the text. 

Secondly, and consonant with the concern here 
with the philosophy of art, the ‘aesthetic experi- 
ence’ chapter does not ask in detail about the 
range of human aesthetic experience. On the face 
of it, such an account has the virtue that one kind 
of experience—aesthetic experience—might be 
common to both artworks and to other things in 
which we take an aesthetic experience (whether 
we then explain that experience in either content or 
affect terms: p. 170). But that highlights a danger 
here, for how do the experiences of art differ 
from those of the other objects? If we hope to 
value them differently (in non-monetary ways), 
we should expect to find differences here. If there 
is one experience shared, we are in danger of 
treating wallpaper like great painting; if there is a 
significant difference, is there one set of concepts 
(say, ‘beauty’, ‘grace’, etc.—and their opposites) 
applied univocally? 

Because the focus is on art (and especially on 
classification as art), Carroll is justified in putting 
such concerns aside. Yet the danger lies in the 
selection of cases available as, say, counter- 
examples to putative definitions. For example, 
Ally McBeal is certainly a constructed object, 
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certainly graceful, etc.: but can reference to it 
really be used to refute (or to endorse) a thesis 
about art? For Carroll, ‘the shields of the Sepik 
and Highlands warriors of New Guinea have a 
fair claim to art status. They are replete with re- 
presentational, expressive, and formal properties, 
and they belong to an intelligible tradition of 
making’ (p. 179). But, when we discover that they 
are not made for disinterested attention, what 
are we to do? Carroll seems to suggest that we 
might use these cases against the requirement 
for disinterestedness: but, equally, we might use 
them against the suggestion that the ‘tradition of 
making’ here is a tradition of making art! So some 
explicit discussion of the art and its contrasts 
might be very useful here. 

Third, the position of the ‘neo-Wittgen- 
steinians’ in Chapter 5 seems ambiguous between 
those who think the concept ‘art’ problematic 
here and those who think that most/many/all 
(non-technical) concepts are. One group might 
well be exemplified, as here, by those who take 
‘art’ to be an open concept, a concept with ‘open 
texture’, or a family resemblance concept (three 
different tacks). And these might stress the ex- 
pansiveness of the concept ‘art’ in contrast to other 
concepts: roughly, this group is discussed here. A 
different group recognizes the large numbers of 
such ‘open concepts’, etc. (as Morris Weitz did): 
but then the issue turns less on whether a defin- 
ition could be found than on the consequences 
(or lack of them) of failing to find such a defin- 
ition—or of determining that such definitions 
were impossible. Might this group also deserve a 
chapter? Well, many of their arguments have little 
specific concern with art (which may justify Carroll 
in excluding them). 

A further group, to be called with justice 
‘Wittgensteinians’ (at least according to me), 
would deny that the other groups were even 
vaguely on the right track. Instead, a key issue 
would be, not whether one could/should define, 
say, ‘art’, but what would follow either way. 
Nothing need follow: if the conditions indi- 
vidually necessary and jointly sufficient for the 
application of a term are not known to me 
(because they have to be uncovered by analysis) 
and yet I still use the term correctly, I am not 
employing those conditions. Or so’one might 
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think. (So ‘look and see’ would be the right 
advice—the only thing relevant is in plain view.) 

Including a chapter on these Wittgensteinians 
would have required a re-think from the begin- 
ning: for them, the problem of the nature of 
philosophy would not be addressed via the ‘essen- 
tial definition approach’. But it may be helpful 
to have that approach in mind (and grasp it in 
ways this text might aid) if one is to go beyond it. 
This is a topic for wider discussion, and not one 
that need impair the usefulness of this text for its 
intended audience. 

In summary, then, this book might readily 
be used very successfully as an introduction: it 
is clear, and always helpful and informative on 
its range of topic, with that range offering an 
appropriate entry point to the philosophy of art 
(and, through it, analytical philosophy more 
generally). But the argument takes us, by stages, 
some way into the complexities of aesthetics; and 
in an accessible style. To return to the ‘blurb’ (and 
Peter Lamarque): ‘This is analytical philosophy at 
its best: thorough, rigorous, even-handed, emin- 
ently readable throughout. . .’ Exactly! 


GRAHAM McFEE 


University of Brighton 


Theological Aesthetics: God in Imagination, Beauty, 
and Art. By RICHARD VILADESAU. Oxford U.P. 
1999. pp. xvi + 294. £32.50. 

RICHARD VILADESAU’S Theological Aesthetics is in no 

doubt about its religious grounding or its com- 

mitment. These are in Catholic Christianity, and 
the book generously outlines and quotes from the 
aesthetic—religious thinking of theologians from 

Augustine to Lonergan, Balthasar, and Rahner. 

It is not theologically narrow, however, as is 

intimated by its Prologue, taken from Karl Barth 

on ‘Mozart’s Place in Theology’. A theological 

aesthetics, as Viladesau ponders it in Chapter 1, 

will treat such topics as metaphor and analogy in 

relation to knowledge of God, ‘the nature of the 

beautiful in relationship to God’, beauty as a 

‘quality of revelation’, how the arts can ‘mediate 

revelation and conversion’ (pp. 23-24). He will 

apply the ‘insights of a “transcendental” theol- 
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ogy . . . to the question of the relation of the 
divine to human imagination, to beauty, and to 
art’ (p. 38). 

Chapter 2 begins, arrestingly, with an account 
of Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron—as the ‘clearest 
and deepest expression’ of the conflict between 
‘the idea of a . . . transcendent God, beyond all 
thought and imagination, and the religious need 
for images’ and for anthropomorphic thinking. 
Image-making seems both indispensable and 
necessarily distorting. Moses ‘attempts to com- 
municate the ungraspable God through the 
medium of the word’. But art too, for Schoenberg, 
‘is intrinsically oriented to the expression of what 
is conceptually ungraspable’ (pp. 50-51). Had not 
Augustine memorably claimed ‘si enim compre- 
hendis, non est deus’ (p. 57)? If you can get your 
mind round it, it is not God. The knowledge we 
do have of God indicates that knowing is ‘enter- 
ing into the presence of the “mystery” of being’. 
‘God’s incomprehensibility is not the limit, but 
the substance of our bliss and love’ (Karl Rahner, 
p- 58). 

There follow brief accounts of how Kant, 
Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, Dewey, and Santayana 
handled problems of religious imagination, 
feeling, and reason (pp. 60-64). The question 
is raised how to respond to ‘the relegation of 
positive religion to the sphere of myth and 
imagination’ (p. 63). This may aspire to a high- 
poetic complementing of the objective and the 
rational (p. 63). Or it may leave us with only an 
‘aesthetic humanism’, ‘disconnected from the 
intellectual apprehension of reality’ (p. 64). After 
a discussion of ‘The Historical Jesus and the 
Images of Christ’, Viladesau considers how we 
may ‘react theologically’ to the issues raised 
(pp. 68ff.). (My reaction here is that these pages 
are being overloaded with ‘issues raised’, that the 
material is being too briefly summarized for 
adequate understanding, and is receiving insuf- 
ficient critical examination in depth.) 

If the concept of God—Viladesau continues— 
offers no foothold for philosophical, metaphysical 
thought, then are we to build afresh on Jesus as 
our incarnational base (p. 69)? Or could we still 
work towards, for instance, a mystical, icono- 
clastic theology; or, yet again, should we accept 
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many images, all as approximating to what is 
indeed ultimately unimageable? 

A ‘fundamental aesthetic’, 
Viladesau claims, will attempt, through ‘tran- 
scendental deduction’, to discover the ‘conditions 
of possibility’ of (i) ‘knowing God through a 
mind intrinsically tied to sensibility’, involving 
. to the transcendent’—which 
Viladesau glosses as the ‘doctrine of the human 


theological 


our ‘openness . . 


person as “image” of God’ (p. 70); (ii) under- 
standing how history can embody revelation; 
and (iii) using words, analogies, and images to 
communicate knowledge of God and revelation 
(p. 71). 

Accordingly, Chapter 3 concerns ‘Divine 
Revelation and Human Perception’: ‘The struc- 
ture of the mind is open to and reflects the divine’ 
(p. 90). Access to God ‘is always mediated by the 
world’ and we relate to the world always ‘within 
the horizon of a dynamism toward God’; and it 
is only through this duality that ‘events, persons, 
thoughts, words and images are able to serve as 
God’s revelation’. The ‘transcendent mystery’ 
cannot be ‘conceptually delimited, because it is 
itself the condition of possibility for all delimit- 
ation’. It is identified with God ‘only by subse- 
quent reflection on religious experience’ (p. 92). 

Chapter 4 (‘God and the Beautiful: Beauty as a 
Way to God’) asks more broadly how ‘sensible 
objects’ can directly evoke the transcendent, and 
how the aesthetic is related to religion—indeed 
is founded on God as ‘transcendent Beauty’. 
Viladesau takes his reader through the history of 
the ascent of the mind to God from the beauty 
encountered in the physical world, and follows 
the ‘Neoplatonic current’ (Augustine, Pseudo- 
Dionysius) to the medievals to whom the world 
was ‘a vast work of art’ showing forth God’s 
beauty (p. 108). ‘How’, Bonaventure asked, ‘could 
our intellect know that this being is defective and 
incomplete, unless it had a knowledge of a being 
without any defect?’ (p. 112). So we implicitly 
know ‘an absolute norm of being’. Viladesau 
-acknowledges that to the ‘modern mind’ it is not 
‘obvious that “more” and “less” demand the 
existence of a “most”’ (p. 116). Rightly, he points 
to the loss of belief in an ‘ordered “hierarchy” 
of being’, and therefore in the ‘approach to God 
from the beautiful’ (p. 117). Viladesau will look 
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for help to the ‘transcendertal method of Coreth, 
Lotz, Rahner and Lonergan’ (p. 120). 

He finds his own version of the argument from 
beauty in an account of the beautiful as ‘the order 
of reason in things, their truth and goodness . . . 
intelligibility, their accord with the dynamism of 
the human person towards being and being-well’ 
(p. 131). Beauty is ‘goodness or value . . . when its 
lovability becomes evident’ (p. 132). To call 
beauty a ‘transcendental notion’ is to claim that 
everything is in some measure ‘lovable’. So that, 
to Viladesau, the ‘condition of possibility’ of 
beauty is the affirming of ‘ultimate Beauty’, to 
apprehend which would be ‘unlimited joy in 
existence’ and in God as ‘infinite Bliss’ (p. 138). 
The chapter closes with a half page acknowledg- 
ing that claims about Gcd as Beauty, Intelligi- 
bility, and Goodness are ‘thrown into question’ 
(p. 140) by ‘irrationality, evil, and pain’. Indeed 
they are. Viladesau invokes an eschatological hope 
of disclosure and confirmation, appeal to mystery 
again, and the arguments of natural theology as 
‘explications of hope’. These remedial sentences 
will hardly reassure any who are not already 
fellow believers with their author. 

Chapter 5 considers ‘ways in which art medi- 
ates the value of the sacred’ (p. 143). Viladesau’s 
discussion has two parts: (i) art can express 
encounters with transcendence or the sacred in 
general; and (ii) art can express the specifically 
Christian tradition (p. 147). I can readily agree 
with Viladesau that ‘beauty at least raises the 
question of a transcendent human goal’ (p. 150): 
from his committed theistic position, however, 
he goes much further: to experience beauty is to 
experience ‘a deep-seated “yes” to being’, possible 
only if being is grounded in ‘the reality that we 
call God’ (p. 149). Viladesau writes interest- 
ingly—and with some well-chosen examples— 
about the power of art to evoke ‘inchoate desire, 
or joy, or longing’ (p. 153), a sense of ‘the wonder 
of existence itself’ (p. 154). He turns then, 
secondly, to ‘explicitly religious art’ (p. 162). 
Viladesau acknowledges disparities between 
artistic quality and the evocation of powerful 
religious feelings: ‘religious kitsch’ often enough 
evoking the latter, and a superficial, sentimental 
religiosity can be given embodiment in great art 
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(p. 163). He goes on to discuss ‘more concretely’ 
the ways in which serious art mediates the sacred. 

Finally, Chapter 6 (‘The Beautiful and the 
Good’) first considers tensions between the arts 
and their ‘religious message’, tensions that arise, 
in part, because art and beauty may claim the 
status of ‘ends in themselves’ (p. 184); religious 
values, however, are ‘ultimate’ and unconditional, 
so that idolatry may well be seen in that claim. 
Viladesau asks whether there is a danger of taking 
beauty and art as a ‘substitute for the reality of the 
God who speaks to us in the cross of Christ? The 
cross, grim though it is, stands as ‘the symbol of 
a beautiful act’—Jesus’ self-giving and God the 
Father’s raising him again (p. 197). The Christian 
stance, however, does require a measure of ascet- 
icism, and opposes a contemplative posture that 
can weaken the practical love of one’s neighbour 
(pp. 198-200). 

Although such tensions between beautiful and 
good cannot be eliminated (p. 204), Viladesau 
sums up the Christian position vis-a-vis ‘feeling 
and imagination, art, and the quest for beauty’ in 
the claim that these are ‘transformed and deep- 
ened by the encounter with the transcendent 
values of God’s kingdom’ (p. 204). The book’s 
final pages elaborate this claim. It involves 
learning from God ‘what is ultimately beautiful 
and desirable, what is our real fulfilment as 
persons’ (pp. 205-206)—surely a bold but prob- 
lematic view, with difficulties parallel to those 
faced by a ‘divine command’ model of morality. 

On the last page but one comes a reference to 
our responsibility for the environment (and for 
one another) and the relevance of art in pro- 
ducing a vision of the good that will sensitize us 
to these responsibilities. Close-packed though 
it is, this book does not linger in the fields of 
environmental aesthetics nor aesthetic appreci- 
ation of nature. Space for these might have been 
liberated by allowing much less profuse quotation 
from other theological writers throughout the 
book. 

Between this reviewer and the author is the 
gulf between a sympathetic agnosticism and an 
assured Christian belief. To me, the ‘mystery of 
being’ is not at all certainly a divine, holy mystery; 
openness to the transcendent, and the aesthetic 
discontent that is ever in search of greater and 
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more ultimate beauty, can go along with the 
absence in fact of any divine transcendent and 
supremely beautiful Reality. But Viladesau’s study 
is not primarily concerned to overcome the 
difficulties of bridging that gulf. Those who are 
already closer to his viewpoint will find a schol- 
arly resource and a careful aesthetic—religious 
synthesis. 

The book is well-produced and set up, apart 
from a few type slips in Greek quotations. 


RONALD HEPBURN 


Edinburgh 


Paradoxes of Emotion and Fiction. ROBERT J. YANAL. 
Pennsylvania State U.P’ 1999. pp. xi + 164. 
$35.00 (hbk). $17.95 (pbk). 

Nancy MirTForp's mother once tried to convert 

her husband, Lord Redesdale, to literature by 

reading Tess of the d’Urbervilles, ‘a story Farve 
found so moving that he began to weep. “Don’t 
be so sad”, said Muv. “It’s only a story.” “What! 
not the truth!” shouted Farve. “The damned feller 
invented all that!” and he never looked at another 
work of fiction again—until his daughter began 
to write it...” Then he would have encountered, 
in The Pursuit of Love, the description of Uncle 

Matthew being taken to see Romeo and Juliet, 

weeping copiously, and raging on the way home, 

‘All the fault of that damned padre. . . . That fella, 

what’s ’is name, Romeo, might have known a 

blasted papist would mess up the whole thing,’ 

I imagine the second account was based on the 

occurrence described in Selina Hastings’s biog- 

raphy of Nancy Mitford. The reactions differ in a 

philosophically interesting way, of course. 

I doubt whether any reader of this journal is 
not thoroughly familiar with the problems on 
which Yanal writes, problems brought to our 
attention by Colin Radford a quarter of a century 
ago. Why are we moved by the fate of fictional 
characters when we know they do not exist? 
Yanal, in this comprehensive and careful survey, 
is excellent in dealing with the proposed reso- 
lutions of other philosophers but, perhaps unsur- 
prisingly, his own offering is less convincing than 
his criticisms of others. Yanal offers a variety of 
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thought theory; he proposes that thoughts vary 
in degrees of vividness and detail and that a 
thought, even if known not to be true, can spark 
an emotion if it is vivid enough, and this depends 
on what he calls ‘the barrage of detail’. In this 
respect our reaction to fiction rather resembles 
the way we can feel anger or embarrassment 
about events long past or alarm in imagining 
something happening to one’s child even though 
one is always aware that it is the imagination 
which is being exercised and that these events 
are past or have not happened. These ‘detailed 
or vivid thoughts may be propositional or non- 
propositional’. The crucial factor is that the 
emoter’s disbelief in the actual events is ‘relatively 
inactive’, 

Although some form of ‘thought theory’ is 
probably the answer, the problems with this 
account are I think, twofold. Firstly rather more 
needs to be said about ‘inactive thought’. As it 
stands it seems not much more than is generally 
agreed, i.e. that we are not moved to intervene 
in a fiction. We cannot change the world of the 
fiction and the hick who shoots Othello merely 
stops the performance; he does not alter the play. 
As Yanal remarks, it is rather like viewing a 
parallel universe in which we cannot intervene. 
But without cashing ‘inactive’ into something 
more detailed and independent than what is 
offered here, we are not much further forward. 
His emphasis on ‘the barrage of detail’, though 
an insight, only explains the causes of our being 
involved in one fiction but not in another. It 
does not explain what an ‘active thought’ is. For 
the barrage of detail has no place in the thought 
‘this character does not exist’. Secondly, suppose 
my thought ‘it’s only a play’ is active. That is, 
moved to tears and fearing embarrassment, I 
try to neutralize the effect by saying to myself ‘it’s 
only fiction’. Does this work? Everyone seems to 
assume that it does, except presumably Radford, 
who thinks we are irrational anyway. I do not 
think it does. At the end of La Bohéme, I have to 
think about the football results or where I parked 
the car. That might stop me sobbing. Telling 
myself it is just a stage performance does not 
help. (I presume that nobody wants to weep at 
a Puccini opera any more than they want to 
weep at the film Love Story because there seems a 
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deliberate attempt at manipulation of the audi- 
ence.) Towards the end of the chapter in which 
Yanal expounds his thought theory, I began to 
wonder whether he was fully comfortable with it. 
At one point he says that what I fear is a mental 
representation. But it would be odd to describe 
the death of Desdemona as a mental representa- 
tion for the very reason that Yanal gives a page 
later, that it is not my idea which I fear. (If it is 
anybody’s idea, it is Shakespeare’s.) 

Yanal ends with chapters on suspense and on 
tragedy. Of the problem that film-goers report 
suspense when seeing, say, North by Northwest for 
the umpteenth time, his explanation is somewhat 
akin to the factualist account of fearing fictions 
of which he is rightly critical. The film-goer 
misreports his reactions. Really he is absorbed by 
other artistic features than the suspense. Is this 
plausible? I know that the loud chords which 
follow the slow introduction to the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovski’s Puthetique will make me 
jump. I wait for them with slight trepidation; 
they still make me jump. This suspense is not 
eliminated by my knowledge. In fact, I know 
in advance on the first viewing that Cary Grant 
will escape from the crop-dusting in North by 
Northwest because I know the genre. It is a com- 
edy thriller. 

On tragedy, his position is more conventional. 
The pleasures of tragedy outweigh the pains. But 
why do so many philosophers think that pleasure 
is the be-all and end-all, the reason why we go 
to plays, films, and concerts? Of course, we often 
enjoy ourselves. There is the thrill of admiration 
at fine playing. But this counts for little in the 
equation when we watch tragedy or a harrowing 
film like The Killing Fields or the British television 
drama screened earlier this year Warriors, which 
was a fictionalized account of British peace- 
keepers in Bosnia in the early nineties. That the 
life and experiences of these men was like that 
matters. Partly one watches because one admires 
the art, partly because to refuse to be involved 
in the sufferings of others even at a remove is 
cowardice, but finally because we want to know. 
Not merely that we want to know what it was like 
to be a reporter or peacekeeper, but because we 
want to know what the film or the play is. 

I did not find myself entirely agreeing with 
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Yanal, but I found this book interesting and 
very lucid. I shall certainly recommend it to any 
student writing on the topic. 


R. A. SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


Soft Logic: The Epistemic Role of Aesthetic Criteria. 
By JOSEPH GRUNFELD. University Press of 
America. 2000. pp. 542. $44.50. 

TO READ this book is to envy the scholar of 

medieval philosophy his wise choice of subject. 

He is in the fortunate position of being able to 

take for granted the authority that both underpins 

and underwrites the philosophical tradition under 
study. Contrast his happy lot with that of the 
modern philosopher, who must search, unend- 

ingly, for certainty, for truth as embodied in a 

small but imperishable nucleus of incorrigible 

and indubitable statements that alone can provide 
the bedrock for a new epistemology. How easy it 
is then for epistemology to come to be seen as the 
most important branch of philosophy and for 
other areas, such as aesthetics, to be treated as 
secondary. Perhaps something of the sort can be 
seen in the case of logical positivism, which was 
prepared to eliminate whole swathes of philo- 
sophical discourse in order to achieve certainty 
and an uncontaminated purity of utterance. If the 
early part of the twentieth century was marked 
by such unflinchingly radical programmes of 
purification and reform both within and without 
philosophy (think of the arts, for example), then 
its close was marked by dissent and scepticism on 

a wide scale. It is this disenchantment with the 

project of modernity and its overweening epi- 

stemological ambitions that this book documents 
in depressing detail. 

Griinfeld’s book (the title of which calls to 
mind Salvador Dali’s soft, flaccid clocks) is truly 
impressive in scope and assembles many different 
critiques of modernity and its associated epistem- 
ologies. The views of Gadamer, Polanyi, Good- 
man, Feyerabend, Derrida, Danto, and Rorty, 
among others, are discussed in some depth, and 
there are many references to Nietzsche, who casts 
a long shadow. Topics range from smart machines 
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and ‘fuzzy logic’ to the future of philosophy and, 
seemingly, cover all points in-between. 

The book is divided into seven parts— 
Reasonableness, Metaphor, Deconstruction, 
Postmodernism, Aesthetics, Art, and Philos- 
ophy—which are further divided into chapters. 
It might be thought that what links these parts 
together is an underlying theme to do with 
the role of aesthetic criteria in epistemology, as, 
indeed, the subtitle of the book would suggest. It 
would, undoubtedly, be of great value to have a 
book-length study of how aesthetic criteria affect 
theorizing about such diverse things as the nature 
of reality, mathematical proofs, and so on. And it 
would make for fascinating reading to have a fully 
worked out account of intellectual beauty. But 
that is not quite the book Griinfeld gives us. 

There are to be sure many observations, often 
very stimulating ones, scattered throughout the 
text about the role performed by aesthetic criteria 
in the intellectual domain. For example, Griinfeld 
remarks, unexceptionably, that a ‘conceptual 
system, like a game, requires the greatest possible 
economy and simplicity of rules and concepts to 
account for the greatest number of situations. 
Such a demand is an aesthetic one and has been 
imposed on works of art from Aristotle onwards. 
It is what philosophers of science even today 
mean when they talk about the aesthetic criteria 
of science’ (p. 298). And what, we may ask, are 
these criteria? Sometimes in answer to this 
Griinfeld makes the standard reply, mentioning 
beauty, elegance, symmetry, unity, etc. And it is 
simple enough to see how such traditional criteria 
might well play a part in the construction of a 
mathematical proof or a scientific theory, no 
matter how much this might stick in the gullet of 
the logical positivist. But it is hardly a radical 
thesis, for there is an unspoken assumption that 
the aesthetic criteria in question have a functional 
utility. Indeed, the word ‘economy’ is frequently 
used. As long as scientists and mathematicians 
seek theories that are beautiful in the expectation 
that they will therefore be realized in nature the 
epistemological implications are not at all dis- 
turbing. But Griinfeld examines another more 
radical line. x 

He discusses how scientists, mathematicians, 
and philosophers increasingly make use of non- 
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traditional aesthetic criteria in their theorizing. 
They are said to appeal to such criteria as non- 
symmetry, the wild and untamed (the sublime), 
the evocative and imaginative. In this respect, 
they owe more to post-modernity than they do 
to modernity and its values. Hence we find 
Griinfeld speaking of Feyerabend and his ‘Dada- 
ism’, i.e. a playful alternative to ‘totalitarian’ forms 
of rationality. Griinfeld also remarks that ‘often 
the scientists drawn to fractal geometry felt 
emotional parallels between their new math- 
ematical aesthetic and the changes in the arts 
during the second half of the twentieth century’ 
(p. 40), and cites the famous Seagram Building of 
New York, one of the icons of modernism, as an 
example of oversimplified design out of keeping 
with the infinite complexity and variety of scale 
we find in nature. For an object to be aesthetic- 
ally satisfying, according to Mandlebrot and his 
followers, it must contain significant elements of 
different scales, which too much modernist art 
and design simply fails to do. The important 
point is not whether this particular doctrine is 
true or false. What is important for our present 
purposes is that Mandletrot is representative of 
those latter-day thinkers who have, in effect, 
broken the link between aesthetic criteria and 
functional utility. 

With the severance of that link, the thesis about 
the epistemological role of aesthetic criteria surely 
becomes less intuitively appealing. If we can no 
longer equate truth and beauty, elegance of 
conception with God’s divine plan as written in 
the book of nature, then we may wonder whether 
aesthetic criteria do play a significant epistemic 
role. It is possible, on the other hand, that we 
might become so wedded to the notion that truth 
and beauty are inextricably linked, and, indeed, 
think of rationality exclusively in these terms, that 
we would reject any new scientific or mathemat- 
ical theory not satisfying traditional aesthetic 
criteria. 

One of the great number of writers sum- 
marized by Griinfeld thinks that something of the 
sort happened in the ‘case of Einstein, who, 
unable to accept the theoretical principles of 
quantum mechanics and especially indetermi- 
nacy, famously declared ‘God does not play 
with dice’. On the face of it, this looks like a 
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straightforward disagreement between scientists 
about how best to accourt for the behaviour 
of subatomic particles of light. But it may that 
aesthetic and ethical considerations played a larger 
part in Einstein’s rejection of the uncertainty 
principle than strictly scientific ones. 

It is precisely this possibility, however far- 
fetched it may seem, that Soft Logic obliges us 
to contemplate. And here we may detect the 
influence of Nietzsche, who, as Griinfeld puts it, 
taught that ‘truth tells us nothing about reality but 
only about man’s aesthetic appreciation of reality’ 
(p. 306). Nietzsche’s views about ‘perspectivism’ 
are also increasingly influential. Very roughly, the 
thought here is that reality is not something given 
or directly accessible. How we conceive reality 
is always conditioned by a particular perspective 
and, though we can switch from one perspective 
to another, we can never enjoy direct, unmediated 
access to reality and therefore have no impartial, 
objective criteria by which to compare the relative 
truthfulness or accuracy of the various perspect- 
ives. If we now combine that thought with the 
doctine that the perspective we adopt is coloured 
by aesthetic elements we can appreciate just how 
radically epistemology has been aestheticized by 
the likes of Nietzsche and his fellow ‘prophets of 
extremity’. 

I have remarked upon some of the omissions 
in the book’s treatment of the epistemic role of 
aesthetic criteria. Given the book’s sheer range, 
they are understandable. To some extent, though, 
the author’s approach may be to blame. The 
entire book is written in the form of summaries 
of other writers’ books or essays, with Griinfeld’s 
own thoughtful critical comments appended. 
Some of the shorter chapters are almost wholly 
based on one or two books. Even the introduction 
to Soft Logic merely summarizes the book's indi- 
vidual parts, with no preliminary statement of the 
book’s purpose or principal thesis. In short, they 
are summaries of summaries, rather like Russian 
dolls nestling inside one another, each with the 
same bland painted smile. This both gives the 
book a strangely impersonal flavour and, perhaps, 
accounts for an ultimate lack of clarity. Though 
clearly written in themselves, the sum of the parts 
is most emphatically not greater than the whole. 

It would be wrong, hcwever, to dwell upon the 
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book’s shortcomings, for, taken on its own terms, 
it has much to offer and commend it. The author 
is highly knowledgeable. He is good at unravel- 
ling the difficult issues raised by a Rorty or a 
Derrida and equally good on their incon- 
sistencies. If the book is singularly free of any 
attempt to enliven the text and can read like the 
prose equivalent of a Magritte painting, then its 
dead-pan style brings out all the more effectively 
the worst excesses of Derrida’s wordspinning and 
tiresome punning. 

In this connection, Griinfeld discusses how 
Derrida’s deconstruction of standard philosoph- 
ical texts may be principally motivated by a 
hostility to authority per se. 

This seems to be right and could be general- 
ized, for a great deal of postmodernist thought 
is surely ideologically motivated and deeply 
opposed to authority in all of its forms. 


PAUL HUMBLE 


University of Central Lancashire 


Romantic Desire in (Post)Modern Art and Philosophy. 
JOS DE MUL. State University of New York 
Press. 1999. pp- 315. $19.95. 

IN THIS bold and eclectic exploration of Romantic 

Desire in (Post)Modern Art and Philosophy, Jos de 

Mul locates and reinterprets a central paradox of 

the Romantic project: namely, the inseparable 

relationship between the desire to transcend 
human limits and the knowledge that such 
transcendence is unachievable. According to de 

Mul, this paradox is not exclusive to Romantic- 

ism; rather, this yearning for the infinite despite 

the awareness of our own finiteness can be traced 
back to ancient origins of meaning and is still seen 
in such modern phenomena as virtual reality 
and the World Wide Web. Romantic Desire 
re-examines both celebrated and obscure works 

of art, poetry, philosophy, and music from a 

refreshingly ironic distance, persuasively un- 

covering the complex tension between optimism 
and irony that is at once banal and shocking, 
historically rooted and timelessly engaging. 

De Mul's discussion of Romantic Desire consists 
of six seemingly distinct conversations between 
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art and philosophy, each of which struggles 
fiercely with the finite and eternal, the spatial and 
the temporal, the ironic and the absolute. These 
carefully and creatively constructed dialogues 
continuously overlap: nineteenth-century phil- 
osophers argue with modern composers, post- 
modern poets knock heads with Renaissance 
painters, historians and geneticists speak to the 
aesthetic theories of German scholars. De Mul 
himself describes these conversations as a series 
of puzzles that can be endlessly rearranged 
without ever arriving at a final, all-encompassing 
portrait of Romantic desire. Even the structure of 
the book reflects the intricate tension it 
illuminates: while each chapter can be 
understood apart from the others, together they 
form an increasingly more lucid depiction of 
Romantic desire, one that repeatedly defies its 
own spatial and temporal limits. 

In his extensive introduction, de Mul takes us 
back to Kant’s classical aesthetic model and, more 
specifically, to his distinction between objectified 
knowledge and subjective aesthetic experience. 
According to Kant, aesthetic judgement is void of 
all interest; hence, the art object itself remains 
pure in that it is neither wholly subjective nor 
wholly objective. De Mul places this Kantian 
subject-object split up against such later figures as 
Schiller and Schopenhauer, philosophers whose 
conceptions of nature and art continue to shape 
contemporary models of aesthetic philosophy. 
Working upon such traditional foundations, 
de Mul powerfully demystifies the assertion that 
nineteenth-century Romanticism, unlike its 
twentieth-century descendants, was one-sidedly 
nostalgic about the past and blindly idealistic 
about the future. ` 

According to each of de Mul’s disparate 
dialogues, such reductive conclusions, in their 
eagerness to achieve full aesthetic unity, fail to 
acknowledge the underlying ironic consciousness 
of the Romantic project. More importantly, 
such conclusions disregard the complex tension 
between enthusiasm and irony, seemingly op- 
posing elements that exist in a constant state of 
oscillation between an enthusiastic questing for 
the eternal and an ironic questioning of such 
idealistic aims. Consequently, the Romantic form 
itself, much like de Mul’s inclusive analysis, 
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remains open to the intricate changes of the 
relationship between (post)modern art and 
philosophy. 

Throughout his investigation of this constantly 
transforming relationship, de Mul takes the 
ambitious reader beyond the surface pessimism 
and empty apathy of the postmodern age to reveal 
the complex ambivalence beneath and to offer the 
hybrid alternative of the (post)modern. While 
rejecting the notion that the ‘modern’ and the 
‘postmodern’ exist as mutually exclusive terms, 
de Mul must nevertheless rely heavily on both in 
order to construct a more inclusive (post)modern 
arena. He therefore limits his discussion of mod- 
ernism to the seventeenth-century movement 
beginning with Descartes and Bacon, figures who 
aspired toward a universal experimental science 
that could predict and control as it looked ahead 
to the infinite progress of the future. de Mul 
convincingly demonstrates how this conscious 
aspiration toward unity continues to be shared by 
the work of their modernist descendants. 

In his limiting of postmodernism, de Mul is 
reluctant to place the term in direct opposition 
to modernism. He does, however, highlight the 
central postmodern concern with difference and 
its scepticism of the modernist emphasis on new 
beginnings that disregard traditional models. 
Unlike modernism, even radically dissimilar 
postmodern views share an openness toward the 
unfamiliar, the Other, the previously suppressed 
or misunderstood. de Mul’s frequent use of these 
terms re-emphasizes the many dangers of em- 
bracing one absolute over another, particularly 
when characteristics of both continue to appear 
throughout contemporary art and philosophy. 

In the first aesthetic dialogue, ‘Frozen 
Metaphors’, the sculptor, the poet, and the 
philosopher are each given a chance to speak 
about their struggles to transcend the finite. In 
this chapter, de Mul brings together the Dutch 
poem, “The Man Who Came From the Cold’, 
two Icelandic metaphoric sculptures, and several 
excerpts from Nietzsche in order to reveal the 
dangers of freezing our interpretations of the 
past and present. Such dangers continually come 
into play in “The Path of Autonomy’, the second 
dialogue between painter Frank Stella, geneticist 
Jean Piaget, and mediator Suzi Gablik. Stella’s 


work, which reflects the precarious wavering 
between modern and postmodern art, expresses 
an ambivalence strikingly similar to the ironic 
Romantic skepticism surrounding the transcend- 
ence of human limitation. 

Each of the remaining dialogues explores, at 
various levels of irony, the subtle and radical 
differences between the aesthetic object and 
aesthetic experience. The dialogue between 
Roland Barthes and musician John Cage in 
Chapter 6, for example, considers the Romantic 
fragment in connection with the contemporary 
shaping of aesthetic subjectivity. Chapters 4 and 
5 help to clarify further the wavering between 
enthusiasm and irony, particularly in the contrast 
of Heidegger’s devotion to the absolute and 
Magritte’s shocking and ironic disavowal. When 
read together, these chapters illustrate how 
ambiguity and serious ironic play can begin to 
answer ancient aesthetic and philosophical ques- 
tions even as it begins to form new ones. 

In each of these conversations, de Mul argues 
against the view that a ‘crisis of consciousness’ 
exists between nineteentk-century Romanticism 
and its modern-day descendants. According to 
de Mul, the Romantic project, in its rejection of 
absolute idealist models o? German Romanticism 
and Hegel, became infinite precisely because of 
its consciousness of the impossibility of such 
absolutes. Yet despite his insistence upon un- 
covering this underlying ambivalence, de Mul 
remains consistently open to new elements, 
particularly when those concerns traditionally 
confined to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies can be applied to elements in the present. 

Perhaps the most convincing illustration of 
this openness is de Mul’s ‘Afterword: Virtual 
Romantic’, where he locates the tension between 
enthusiasm and irony to the (post)modern age 
of information and communication technology 
(ICT). In this final section, de Mul expertly 
applies the central preoccupation with over- 
coming finiteness to the growing tensions of a 
technological age. He further illustrates the 
hybridity of Romantic desire as embodied by 
ICT and, more specifically, the modern and 
postmodern personal computer. Here, de Mul 
highlights the contradiction between the concep- 
tion of the computer as a ‘healing magician’ and 
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the fear that such technological advances will 
increase apathy and lead to the disintegration of 
culture and supplanting of man himself. 

De Mul goes on to describe how traditionally 
ICT has been divided according to its modem 
and postmodern characteristics. From the 1940s 
into the 1980s, the computer served primarily as 
a tool to break down and manipulate informa- 
tion; it could complete concrete calculations and 
could be mastered by the competent user. The 
Macintosh computer, however, caused this same 
user to be displaced by the simulation of the 
interface between computer and human. De Mul 
argues that both of these contrary tendencies are 
at work in the (post)modern ICT and can be seen 
as a metaphor for the hybrid ambiguity of the 
Romantic and (post)modern project. 

This brief yet illuminating discussion of ICT 
lucidly demonstrates the dominant tension be- 
tween the desire to overcome limits of space 
and time even as we are forced to confront the 
impossibility of such a task. More importantly, 
it re-emphasizes the difficulty of ascribing 
Romantic desire to either the modern or the 
postmodern since it continues to venture in and 
out of both. The (post)modern response to the 
often reductive and misleading modern/post- 
modern division also suggests that the process or 
eternal search for meaning can often produce 
more pleasure and intrigue than its completion. 
The coexisting enthusiasm and ironic distance of 
Romantic desire only strengthens such a claim. 

As it repeatedly defies intellectual, cultural, and 
historical boundaries, Romantic Desire reflects 
upon our growing dissatisfaction with nothing- 
ness and our desire to recall again what is lacking, 
and to overcome our own inherent finiteness. 
More specifically, this book allows the modern 
search for unity and the postmodern rejection of 
such illusory wholes to function simultaneously 
in a literary movement, a musical composition, 
and a solitary mind. As it illuminates various 
shades of aesthetic ambiguity in (post)modern art 
and culture, Romantic Desire opens up a new arena 
where previously isolated, contradictory forces 
can finally come together and communicate. In 
creating such a space, de Mul takes the crucial 
preliminary steps toward understanding and 
reconciling the ageless conflict between our 
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desire for the eternal and our awareness of its 
inaccessibility. 


HEATHER L. BRAUN 


Claremont Graduate University 


Architectural Theory: The Vitruvian Fallacy (Volume 
I), Le Corbusier’s Legacy (Volume II). By DAVID 
SMITH CAPON. John Wiley & Sons. 1999. pp. xvi 
+ 264 (Volume I); pp. xvii + 438 (Volume IJ). 
£100.00/$230.00. 

ARCHITECTURAL THEORY constitutes a sizeable 

literature desperately in need of sorting through, 

and David Smith Capon has taken on this 

challenge with great verve, proposing at once a 

theory of architectural categories and a recon- 

ceptualized history of architectural theory. Just 
one of these tasks would have been difficult 
enough, and it cannot be surprising that the result 
is deficient in both respects. The main idea of his 
two-volume enterprise is to examine architectural 
theory and its philosophical roots through the 
prism of ‘categories’-—by which he intends some- 
thing like the sorts of groupings, first proposed in 
Western philosophy by Aristotle, that indicate the 
fundamental divisions among and organization 
of such things as aspects of being, entities, or 
concepts. He unfortunately follows those phil- 
osophical traditions that run this notion together 
with the suggestion that grouping a range of 
things by type or division and then listing all 
the conceivable applicable categories provides an 
exhaustive theoretical account of things in that 
range. In short, the notion of category is taken to 
be so rich that, given the proper categorial frame- 
work, we can have complete and illuminating 
accounts of an entire domain of objects and/or 
their phenomena, as, for example, architecture 
and its attendant objects. The main challenge, 
from this perspective, is to figure out what the 
right categories are. Smith Capon maintains that 

(i) this is the true project that has been pursued by 

architectural theorists from Vitruvius on; (it) that 

all of those theorists, beginning with Vitruvius, 
have wrongly picked only three categories as the 
relevant or right ones (generally related to the 

Vitruvian venustas, utilitas, and firmitas); and (iii) 
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that a viable theory will have instead six categ- 
ories: form, function, meaning, construction, 
context, and will. 

There are those who will find such a categorial 
approach promising, no doubt, but I confess to 
finding it mysterious. In Aristotle, we at least get 
a theory of predication built around the relation 
of the nine secondary categories to the primary 
category of substance; there is also much related 
philosophy of language and metaphysics pursued 
in the subsequent tradition. And Roderick 
Chisholm has recently revived theory of categories 
as a central piece of metaphysics. Yet somewhere 
in the middle, German idealists—beginning with 
Hegel—transformed categories into self-evident 
content-bearing principles, the relations of which 
(as described by the dialectic) provide us with 
a conceptual account of the organization of the 
world. This is the thread of the discussion, grand 
goals and all, that Smith Capon has followed. As 
theories of categories are scarce in contemporary 
thought (Chisholm excepted) and scarcer still in 
philosophical aesthetics, it is an enticing prospect 
to entertain a full-blown theory of categories such 
as is promised by Smith Capon. 

Any going candidate for such a theory needs to 
offer at least these features: the range of objects 
or phenomena grouped or organized by the cat- 
egories (e.g. entities or concepts), the conceptual 
work the categories achieve, a method for deriv- 
ing the categories, and conditions under which 
the categories are misapplied or inapplicable. Un- 
fortunately, Smith Capon fails to develop any of 
these features successfully. Relative to the first 
feature, he intends his categories to range over 
concepts, and indeed the main aim of his study 
is to show how they organize our thinking about 
particular architectural theories. Yet he fails to 
generalize on these particulars and so does not 
identify, in the end, any broad conceptual import 
his categories may bear, except in the barest of 
nominalist senses. 

The second feature might have been attained 
had Smith Capon more clearly defined the work 
he expected his categories to do, but beyond 
suggesting that they are the sorts of things from 
which we can derive high-level concepts and 
principles, he offers little insights here. Several 
hundred pages later, we are still no clearer on the 
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global conceptual ends—in architecture or phil- 
osophy—they are suppose to serve. Similarly, 
the third feature fails to materialize: Smith Capon 
neither offers nor even alludes to any method 
of picking, discovering, or inventing the proper 
categories. 

The last feature—what it means to be derelict 
relative to that scheme—is a tried and true test 
of significance for any categorial scheme. Even in 
Aristotle’s famously permeable set of categories, 
for example, things have gone awry nonetheless if 
accidental and essential predications have been 
confounded. Smith Capon broadly proposes a 
range of possible mistakes of attribution, omis- 
sion, opposition, and division, but describes these 
as mundane empirical errors in our thinking— 
such as neglecting the fact that concept x is 
properly understood under category y. The 
question, naturally, is why x could not possibly be 
under y to begin with. 

There may not be a strong underlying theory of 
categories here, yet there is, in the first volume 
(The Vitruvian Fallacy), a great deal of history of 
philosophy, relative to the discussion of cat- 
egories. And although those historical passages 
are presented in a rather disjointed, catalogue 
form, they provide a useful guide to passages in 
Western philosophy where architecture is even 
mentioned briefly or alluded to. Smith Capon is 
at pains to fit anything that looks vaguely like a 
categorial scheme, from Plato to Kant, into the 
constraints of his story. As a history of ideas, this 
effort is doomed from the start, for much of the 
philosophical terrain covered simply falls outside 
of those constraints—and a good deal else offers 
contrary views. An excellent example is Aristotle, 
whose categorial thinking should have been ripe 
material for this sort of historical project. Smith 
Capon starts off in promising fashion, noting the 
signal importance of-subject-predicate propo- 
sitional structure to Aristotle’s discussion—and 
the general knottiness of that discussion. The 
next move, though, is an attempt to show that 
Quantity, Quality, and Motion have special 
relevance for the Vitruvian categories of Beauty, 
Goodness, and Truth. Why? Whatever the merits 
of his analysis, the answer is apparently that Smith 
Capon needs three and only three categories for 
comparative purposes, so as to sustain his long 
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argument. In any case, he then makes another 
jump and asks us to grasp the global import of 
Quantity, Quality, and Motion by comparing 
them with yet another triad, this time relative 
to judgements—the Disjunctive, Inherent, and 
Hypothetical—an unmentioned reference to 
Kant’s discussion of categories in the Transcen- 
dental Analytic of the First Critique. Obscurium per 
obscurius. 

The treatment of early and medieval phil- 
osophy fares a bit better. We are reminded of, 
for example, Augustine’s discussions of such 
aesthetic concepts as symmetry and geometry 
(though these were surely not architectural 
concepts for Augustine). But here, too, the dis- 
cussion takes a strange turn. The correspondence, 
coherence, and pragmatic theories of truth are 
assigned significant medieval ancestors (a not 
wholly extraordinary move, though one that 
requires cautious historical characterization)— 
and said to entail corresponding theories of 
architectural meaning. Any such spectacularly 
ambitious view of matters cries out for an 
argument. 

The better part of what counts as argumenta- 
tion in Smith Capon’s work goes like this: 


1. x said p, p is sage, hence (or: and by the way) 
p might be relevant for thinking about archi- 
tecture. 


A pessimist may well propose that there is 
nothing going on here, and in some sense he/she 
would be right. It bears stressing, nonetheless, 
that were (1) wholly intolerable, we should have 
very little indeed to say about a philosophical 
theory of architecture. That is because there is 
no rich history of philosophy of architecture (as 
contrasted with architectural theory per se) to 
draw upon, and so we had better seek conceptual 
foundations in the history of philosophy regard- 
ing other topics. 

Admittedly, such is a potentially more fruitful 
view of doing this particular brand of history 
of ideas than the received alternative: intensive 
discussion of Vitruvius and Alberti, followed by 
a jump to the nineteenth century. But in any 
case Smith Capon never makes good on the 
potential—his histories baldly state, rather than 
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make the case for, the relevance of the history of 
philosophy for thinking about architecture. 

The second volume, Le Corbusier’s Legacy, is 
organized as an inventory of citations from 
twentieth-century architectural theorists relative 
to such broad themes as functionalism or histor- 
icism—each interpreted through the lens of 
Smith Capon’s favorite six categories. The nar- 
rative component suffers greatly for the author’s 
fixation on filing suitable citations from these 
theorists into his preferred conceptual boxes. Yet 
a few intriguing novelties or lesser-known ele- 
ments of architectural theory are evoked here as a 
result, including suggestive (if brief) explorations 
of architecture’s relations to systems theory and 
to various forms of reasoning. There is also an 
intriguing classification of different senses of 
rationalism in architectural theory. 

As with the first volume, however, there is a 
disappointing sense that Smith Capon has col- 
lected a good many valuable bits of information 
from many stages of a long discursive tradition, 
organized them by his favourite conceptual 
system, and presented us with a long string of his 
index cards. And while much of the inscrutability 
here is related to the work’s near-total lack of 
reasoning on behalf of the claims tendered, there 
are also important architecture-theoretic enigmas. 
If Le Corbusier is (as Smith Capon acknow- 
ledges) an obscure and incomplete thinker, why 
ought we take (as Smith Capon insists) archi- 
tectural theory afterwards to be greatly in his debt 
and pursuing allied conceptual tasks? If the 
various theoretical schemes of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century architects pose core claims that 
are mutually exclusive, what can we hope to say 
prescriptively about all of them (aside, perhaps, 
from rejecting them all)? 

Ironically, Smith Capon identifies quite clearly 
the reader’s frustration, though he is talking 
about a putatively deficient version of his own 
enterprise: 


. . . L am left wondering now, having been 
inirnersed in the subject for so long, what on 
earth could be the point of itemizing such an 
arbirary and unbalanced list, except as some 
kind of strange and meaningless rhetorical 


device. (Volume II, p. 246) 
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The impenetrability of this work unfortunately is 
not limited to the prose. In addition to describing 
the conceptual nature and role of categories, 
Smith Capon diagrams the constituent ideas and 
relations. A point corresponds to a given theor- 
etical topic or physical item, and a circle drawn 
around the point corresponds to what is known 
about said topic or item—as rendered in concepts 
or, at the highest level of abstraction, categories. 
Radii corresponding to possible relations that 
link the concepts with the topics or items are also 
supposed to show how we view objects of our 
conceptualizations. How the circle is drawn— 
indeed, which one is drawn—depends on the 
initial base concepts. Smith Capon allows that 
personal bias may influence the choice of base 
concepts; would that relativism were the sum 
total of his problems here. The dozens of 
diagrams of this sort yield no discernible pattern 
of underlying reasoning. 

While Smith Capon’s extensive work does not 


tell us what a theory of architectural categories 
should look like, it suggests what one ought not 
look like. If such a theory should range over 
concepts, it should have little bearing on or 
reliance upon most past architectural theory, 
which is neither truly categorial in the ways 
Smith Capon suggests, nor generally malleable 
enough to be recast without severe misrepres-~ 
entation. These problems do not, by themselves, 
recommend a shift in focus to categorial thinking 
about ontology. But surely such a shift is desirable 
given the orientation of architecture towards the 
creation of artifactual objects. By contrast, seeking 
conceptual robustness in “categories of archi- 
tectural concepts is a second-order, if potentially 
fertile, concern. 


SAUL FISHER 


The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, New York 
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- THE PURE JUDGEMENT OF TASTE AS AN 


AESTHETIC REFLECTIVE JUDGEMENT 
Malcolm Budd 


I 


THE IDEA of a reflective judgement lies at the heart of Kant’s critical aesthetics. 
Both of the pure aesthetic judgements that Kant identifies, the pure judgement of 
taste and the judgement of the sublime (in nature), which occupy the bulk of his 
attention, are conceived of as being reflective judgements (FI, §XII);' the 
judgement of dependent (adherent) beauty incorporates a reflective judgement 
(the pure judgement of taste); and the notion of reflection integral to the idea of 
a reflective judgement plays a crucial role in underpinning the claims to 
intersubjective validity of the pure judgement of taste and the judgement of the 
sublime. 

Kant introduces the idea of a reflective judgement through a distinction 
between two ways in which the power of judgement—the ability to think the 
particular as contained under the universal—can be exercised, and, accordingly, 
between two kinds of judgement (CJ, Introduction, §IV; FI, §V). Judgement can 
be exercised in a determinative or a reflective manner, the upshot being in the first 
case a determinative and in the second a reflective judgement. A determinative 
judgement is one that determines a given universal (a principle, law, rule, or con- 
cept) by subsuming a given empirical representation under it; when judgement is 
exercised reflectively one reflects on a given particular, in accordance with a certain 
principle, in order to find a universal under which it can be brought. In other 
words, in a determinative judgement you possess a certain concept and bring 
some empirical item under it; in reflective judgement, you are aware of some- 
thing and attempt to acquire a concept under which it can be brought. To reflect 
is to hold given representations up to, and compare them with, either other 


‘ All references to Kant’s works are, unless indicated otherwise, by section number and/or the 
pagination in the relevant volume of the standard Prussian Academy edition of Kant’s works. 
Abbreviations: Critique of Judgement = CJ; First Introduction to the Critique of Judgement = FI; Critique 
of Pure Reason = CPR. 

2 This formulation appears to be better suited to the attempt to find higher and higher empirical 
laws under which lower ones fall, one of Kant’s concerns in the Critique of Teleological Judgement, 
than to so-called aesthetic reflective judgements, as will become clear. 
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representations or one’s cognitive powers, with respect to a concept which is 
thereby—by means of this comparison—made possible. The idea of comparing a 
given representation with other representations with respect to a concept that is made 
possible by means of this comparison is straightforward: by comparing a given 
representation with others we can form a concept—an ‘empirical’ concept—by 
extracting from the various representations what they have in common. The idea 
of comparing a representation with our cognitive powers is more problematic and 
requires a more complex elucidation. 

The principle in accordance with which reflection takes place is an a priori 
principle, a principle that the power of judgement necessarily presupposes, a 
principle that effects a direct relation of the power of judgement to the feeling of 
pleasure or displeasure. But this principle assumes two forms, one passive and the 
other active, as it were, the first for the pure judgement of taste, the second for 
the judgement of the sublime. The principle is that of nature’s subjective 
purposiveness, its first form being nature’s purposiveness concerning the subject, its 
purposiveness for the (reflective) power of judgement, which means its being such that 
it makes possible something desirable concerning the power of judgement, its 
second form consisting in its being suitable to make palpable, to arouse a feeling 
of, a purposiveness that exists a priori in the subject (CJ, Introduction, §VI; FI, 
§XI). This subjective purposiveness is intrinsic in the case of the pure judgement 
of taste, being based in the representation of the object judged beautiful itself; it 
is relative in the case of the judgement of the sublime, arising only from the 
(supersensible) use made of the representation of the object (FI, XID, a use (in 
the case of judgements of the sublime in nature) of intuitions of nature that enable 
us to feel ‘a purposiveness within ourselves entirely independent of nature’ (CJ, 
§23). In each case, the comparison involved in the reflection is with our cognitive 
powers, not with other representations. 

Two questions immediately arise about Kant’s conception of an aesthetic 
reflective judgement:? What does it mean to compare a representation with our 
cognitive powers (and how is this connected with a judgement’s being aesthetic)? 
And what concept is, and in what sense is it, thereby made possible? In this paper 
I shall consider only the pure judgement of taste.‘ 


3 ‘Aesthetic judgements of reflection’ is a better characterization than ‘aesthetic reflective judge- 
ments’. For although such judgements are not determinative judgements in the sense of 
subsuming the object under what Kant calls an empirical objective concept or a determinate 
concept, they are genuine judgements, subsuming the object under a concept, judgements that 
(supposedly) issue from reflection. (Kant’s view that sublimity cannot properly be predicated of a 
natural object does not imply that the judgement of the sublime is not a genuine judgement.) 

+ Kant confesses the presence of a certain amount of obscurity, an obscurity ‘not always avoidable’, 
in his derivation of the phenomenon of aesthetic judgement—he has in mind pure judgements of 
taste—from the a priori principle of nature’s subjective purposiveness (CJ, Preface, 171). 
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A number of lines of thought have been proposed about what, in judging an 
item’s beauty, Kant has in mind by the comparison of a representation with our 
cognitive powers, a comparison which is involved in reflection on the (form of 
the) item, an idea that occurs in different formulations in various places in the 
main text and the two introductions. What is incontestable is that, for Kant, the 
two cognitive powers involved in the making of a perceptual judgement—in 
perceiving that something is the case and in particular in perceiving something to 
be an object of a certain kind—are the imagination and the understanding, the 
understanding supplying the concept of the kind of item the subject perceives an 
object to be. 

A condition of the possibility of perceptual judgement is that the imagination 
should run through and take together (or combine) the manifold of sensible 
intuition, which is necessary for the manifold to be represented as a manifold 
contained in a single representation, and that the understanding should effect the 
synthetic unification of the manifold in the concept of an object, so that the 
manifold is represented not just as a manifold but as a manijold combined in an 
object, is thought as belonging to one object, and in that sense as forming a 
unity—‘that unity that constitutes the concept of an object’, ‘that unity which 
must be encountered in a manifold of cognition insofar as it stands in relation to 
an object’, an object being ‘that in the concept of which the manifold of a given 
intuition is united’. Since ‘the regularity leading to the concept of an object is the 
indispensable condition (conditio sine qua non) for apprehending the object in a 
single representation and determining the manifold in the object’s form’ (CJ, 
242), although a pure judgement of taste does not itself attribute a perceptible 
property to an object, and so is not itself a perceptual judgement, in the reflection 
involved in a pure judgement of taste the manifold is brought under the concept 
of an object, the requirements of the possibility of perceptual judgement must be 
satisfied, as Kant makes abundantly clear: 


in calling a judgement about an object aesthetic, we indicate immediately that, while 
a given representation is being referred to an object, by judgement we mean here not 
the determination of the object, but the determination of the subject and of his feeling. 


(FI, §VIU, 223) 


5 CPR, Aros, A1og, B137. The concept of an object is ‘the concept of something in which 
[representations] are necessarily connected’ (CPR, A108), which mezans that they are not 
determined ‘arbitrarily or at pleasure’ (CPR, A104), but ‘necessarily agree in relation to [the 
object]’. Given the variations in Kant’s articulation of the activities of the mind essential for 
experience as he struggled to express them in the A and B versions of the ‘Transcendental 
Deduction of the Pure Categories of the Understanding’, and as re-expressed in CJ, no formu- 
lation could accurately represent Kant’s thought. I have chosen one that, although it glosses over 
certain unclarities and variations in the details of Kant’s view, accords reasonably well with Kant’s 
terminology in CJ and does not omit anything crucial to his conception of the experience of the 
beautiful or his deduction of judgements of taste. 
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This apprehension [of an object by means of the imagination in relation to the 
understanding] occurs by means of a procedure that judgement has to carry out to give 
rise to even the most ordinary experience. The only difference is that in the case of- 
ordinary experience the imagination has to engage in the procedure in order to 
perceive an empirical objective concept, whereas in the present case (in aesthetic 
judging) it has to do so merely in order to perceive that the representation is adequate 
for harmonious (subjectively purposive) activity of the two cognitive powers in their 
freedom... (CJ, §39) 


Here Kant refers to a common procedure and a difference of aim and he is 
making use of his vital distinction between the categories, ‘a priori concepts of the 
systematic unity of the manifold of intuition’ (CJ, §36), and empirical objective 
concepts. The essence of his thought about a pure judgement of taste is that the 
normal aim in the unity imposed on the manifold of intuition, namely to issue in 
a determinative perceptual judgement, one that subsumes the object under an 
empirical concept, is replaced by a different aim, which is to be achieved by 
reflection on the (form of the) object. Accordingly, when Kant writes: 


Only where the imagination is free when it arouses the understanding, and the 
understanding, without using concepts, puts the imagination into a play that is regular, 
does the representation communicate itself not as a thought but as the inner feeling 
of a purposive state of mind (CJ, §40) 


by ‘concepts’ he means ‘empirical objective concepts’, and the regularity he refers 
to is that required for the manifold to be brought under the concept of an object. 
His fundamental idea is that in making a pure judgement of taste, rather than 
being concerned to identify what kind of thing a given object is, what is in 
common between this object and others in virtue of which they fall under a 
certain empirical concept, which in a sense involves an implicit comparison with 
other objects—in other words, rather than being concerned with the object as a 
thing of a particular kind—we are concerned with just the individual form of the 
given object, the form itself, not what kind of thing it is the form of, ‘the 
apprehension as such of this form, insofar as that form manifests itself in the 
mind’ (CJ, §30, 279) as favourable to classification by the understanding and as a 
form the mere apprehension of which is rewarding. 

Given, then, that the reflection involved in assessing an item’s beauty 
presupposes the conditions of the possibility of perceptual judgement, how is this 
reflection, a reflection that consists in holding a given representation up to, and 
comparing it with, the cognitive powers, to be understood? Clearly, if Kant’s 
account is to be true to the phenomenology of the experience of finding some- 
thing beautiful, the comparison must not be thought of as taking place 
intentionally or even as requiring the subject to engage in an activity that 
presupposes the possession of the concepts of the imagination and understanding. 
So it must be possible for this reflection to take place without the subject’s being 
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aware of her activity as involving a comparison with the cognitive powers. Now 
in the context of the frame of mind that is integral to judging an item’s beauty— 
the lack of concern about what kind of object is being perceived, the exclusive 
focusing on the object’s form—the subject’s cognitive functions are entirely taken 
up with the mere representation of the item, the synthesis of apprehension by the 
imagination of the form of the object given in intuition and the synthetic unifi- 
cation of the manifold in the concept of an object, the essential preconditions of 
perceptual judgement, the ability to think a given particular as contained under a 
universal. In this sense there is an implicit ‘comparison’ with or reference to the 
relation in which the imagination and understanding must stand to each other 
whenever perceptual knowledge of an object is possible, whenever it is possible to 
‘use the power of judgement objectively’ (FI, §VIII, 223). This is how Kant’s idea 
of a given representation’s being referred to cognition in general (see, for example, 
CJ, §9), of how ‘in a merely reflective judgement imagination and understanding 
are considered as they must relate in general in the power of judgement’ (FI, 
§VII, 220), and allied ideas should be understood. 

Now this implicit comparison might reveal that the form of this object is 
especially well suited to the joint operation of the two cognitive powers involved 
in the representation of it,° in the sense that, not only does neither hinder the 
work of the other, but each helps or enables that activity (FI, §VIII, 223)—in 
other words, they mutually assist each other in the representation of the object. If 
the implicit comparison does reveal this, it reveals it through the fact that 
contemplation of the item’s form, independently of any particular empirical 
concept under which it might be brought, is found disinterestedly pleasurable, 
the pleasure engendered being an indication (in fact, the only possible indication) 
that the two cognitive powers that are at play in reflection on the item’s form are 
working especially harmoniously together. The pleasure is an indication of this 
harmonious interplay in virtue of the fact that the pleasure just is the feeling of 
this ‘free play’ of the cognitive powers: the activity that the pleasure is being taken 
in is one of representing an object as having a form of such a nature as to induce 
the harmonious interplay of the cognitive powers—consciousness of the har- 
monious interplay is the pleasure. If this inherently pleasurable operation of the 
cognitive powers takes place, the object is experienced as being purposive for the 
power of judgement and the object is said to possess formal subjective purposiveness, 
a purposiveness with respect to the subject’s cognitive powers, the representation 


6 The requirement of its being especially well suited is needed to avoid the conclusion that everything 
is (equally) beautiful, a conclusion uncongenial to Kant but one that appears to follow from a 
number of his formulations that demand only the harmony required in general to unite an 
intuition with concepts so as to produce a cognition (FI, §VIII, 223-224; CJ, Introduction, §VIII, 
192, for example). In addition, it appears to be demanded by the variability in proportion of the 
attunement of the cognitive powers required for cognition in general that Kant admits in a crucial 
passage (CJ, §21, 238-239) and that is required to avoid the repugnant conclusion. 
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of this subjective purposiveness being identical with a feeling of pleasure (FI, 
SVI, 228). This is what it is to experience an object as being beautiful. 
Accordingly, since a pure judgement of taste is not based on a concept of the 
object, in particular a concept of the object’s purpose (or natural functions), Kant 
characterizes beauty as ‘an object’s form of purposiveness insofar as it is perceived 
in the object without the representation of a purpose’ (CJ, §17, 236), the form of the 
object ‘seem[ing] to be, as it were, pre-adapted to our power of judgement’ (CJ, 
§23, 245). 


Ww 


One interpretation of Kant’s thought insists that in making a pure judgement of 
taste, not only must the manifold be brought under the concept of an object, but 
the object judged must be conceptualized as the kind of thing it is,’ for there is no 
such thing as the form of an object considered independently of how it is 
conceptualized: the form of an object is relative to what kind of thing it is 
represented as being.* But in the relevant sense the form of an object is not relative 
to how it is conceptualized. Consider the visual perception of a perceptually 
motionless object. It will often be the case that when the object is brought under 
a concept it was not formerly brought under there will be no change at all in the 
perception itself, and so no change in the object’s perceived form, but only a change 
in the interpretation of the object (what kind of object it is). If I study a lump of 
metal and after a few seconds recognize it as being copper I do not thereby see it 
as having a different form; if at one time I see a tree but without the ability to 
identify its kind, and at a later time, when I have acquired the ability, see it as 
being an aspen, its form is not thereby represented to me differently; and the 
represented form of a whale does not change when it is seen as being a mammal, 
rather than a fish. This is not to say that there will never be a change in the 
perception itself when an object is brought under a concept it was not formerly 
seen under. For instance, the change will not merely be one of interpretation in 
the variety of ‘seeing-as’ cases explored by Wittgenstein. And an object, seen as an 
instance of a certain kind, may in a certain sense be perceived to have a structure 
and unity it will not be seen to possess if it is not seen as being this kind of object: 
if, for example, the object is a chair, it will be.seen to consist of seat, back, legs, 
and perhaps arms, each part performing a function integral to the object’s 
purpose, the parts being unified through their essential contributions to the 
fulfilment of that purpose. But this notion of structural unification is not Kant’s 
notion of form, which for spatial objects is a matter solely of shape (outer and 
inner shapes), the perceptible spatial structure of the formed matter that 


7 This must mean some kind of thing it is, each thing being of many kinds. 


* Anthony Savile, Kantian Aesthetics Pursued (Edinburgh: Edinburgh U.P., 1993), pp. 108-110, and 
Aesthetic Reconstructions (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1987), p. 115. 
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composes the object (CJ, §14, 225).2 Hence this interpretation lacks its only 
foundation. 


IV 


This brings out the inadequacy of a view that places too stringent demands on 
one who makes a pure judgement of taste. The temptation to embrace this view 
is admittedly encouraged by certain of Kant’s formulations. For example: 


a merely reflective judgement about a given individual object can be aesthetic; if (before 
we attend to a comparison of the object with others) the power of judgement, having 
no concept ready for the given intuition, holds the imagination (as it merely 
apprehends the object) up to the understanding... (FI, 224)'° 


Formulations such as this, which indicate the temporal priority of the har- 
monious activity of imagination and understanding to the conceptualization of 
the intuition in which an object is given, unlike those that refer only to a 
concept’s not being presupposed by that harmonious activity, provide support for 
the view that interprets Kant as requiring not only that an object whose beauty is 
to be judged should not be judged with reference to the kind of thing it is, but 
that the object must not be perceived as falling under that (empirical) concept. 
Accordingly, if I am concerned to determine whether this rose is beautiful I must 
not conceptualize it as being a rose, or a flower, or an instance of any other 
empirical kind. But since (i) perceiving an object as being an instance of a certain 
kind does not entail that its form is represented differently from how it is 
represented when it is perceived but not as an instance of that kind, and (ii) 
perceiving an object as being a rose, say, does not disable one from abstracting 
from its being a rose and contemplating its form independently of the kind it 
exemplifies, the idea that to judge an item’s beauty it must not be perceived as an 
instance of any kind of thing lacks a raison d’étre. So the only viable interpretation 
of Kant’s view is that in judging an item’s beauty, although it may well be 
recognized as being something of a certain kind, its being an instance of that kind 
must not be allowed to figure in the process of reflection, which must focus 
solely on the object’s form. In fact, it is easy to see that the reflection involved in 
a judgement of taste must allow the subject to abstract from what the object is 
seen to be. For to perceive the object’s form it is necessary to perceive the formed 
matter that composes the object, which (for visual perception) will involve seeing 


9 The inclusion in an object’s perceptual form of relations among colours, in addition to outer shape 
and inner contours, would not rescue the interpretation from the objection that the form of an 
object is not relative to what kind of thing it is represented as being. Neither would admission of 
Kant’s speculation (CJ, §§14, 51) that colours admit of reflective awareness of their forms. 


12 The continuation of this passage not only seems to carry this implication but, like certain other 
formulations, also seems to imply that every object can rightly be judged to be beautiful. 
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the distribution of apparent colours (chromatic or achromatic) across its facing 
surface, seeing it as being red here and white there, say. It is therefore integral to 
judging an object’s beauty that it is seen under empirical concepts, concepts of 
colour, for example. Hence what is required is only that the appeal that might 
accrue to the object in virtue of its possessing these properties should be 
discounted in judging the object’s beauty. 


Vv 


The mental state integral to finding an object beautiful is characterized by Kant in 
a variety of ways. For example: imagination and understanding are in free play 
(insofar as they harmonize with each other as required for cognition in general), 
because no determinate concept restricts them to a particular rule of cognition 
(CJ, §9); each is quickened to an activity that is required for cognition in general 
but is indeterminate (CJ, §9); what occurs is the facilitated play of imagination 
and understanding quickened by their reciprocal harmony (CJ, §9); the mental 
state is a mutual quickening of imagination and understanding (CJ, §21); the 
imagination is in free play, its product not determined by concepts, in harmony 
with the understanding’s lawfulness in general (CJ, §22, General Comment on 
the First Book of the Analytic); the imagination in its freedom and the 
understanding in its lawfulness reciprocally quicken each other (CJ, §35). One 
frequently iterated description of the imagination is that it is free (insofar as it 
satisfies the understanding’s requirements for cognition). Kant asserts three 
things about this freedom. First, the imagination is free because it is not restricted 
by a particular rule of cognition, that is, it is not required to be adequate to some 
particular (empirical) concept." Second, its freedom consists in its schematizing 
without a concept (CJ, §35, 287). Third, on the one hand, the imagination is not 
really free because—leaving aside its need to conform to the requirements of 
cognition—it is required to represent accurately the form of the given object. On 
the other, it is free in the sense that it is proceeding in a way in which it would be 
disposed to do if it really were free: although it is being required to produce a 
particular form, this form is one of the kinds of form it would be disposed to 
produce if it were free (CJ, General Comment on the First Book of the Analytic). 
The three characterizations are intimately linked. In Kant’s epistemological 
theory a schema of an empirical concept is ‘a representation of a general 
procedure for providing a concept with its image’ (CPR, A140/B179—180), ‘a way 
of putting the manifold together in space and time’: it mediates between 
intuitions and concepts, enabling intuitions to be subsumed under concepts (and 


= If the implication is that the imagination would be required to produce an image of a different form 
if it were subject to an empirical concept, the critique of the idea that the form of an object is 
relative to what kind of thing it is represented as being shows that the implication is unwarranted. 

= A formulation taken from Kant’s Reflexionen, quoted on p. 61 of Paul Guyer and Allen W. Wood’s 
translation and edition of CPR (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998). 
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so judgements made about the objects intuited), or, as Kant puts it, enabling a 
concept to be exhibited. It signifies a rule of the synthesis of the imagination in 
accordance with the concept, no particular image being necessary for the appli- 
- cation of the concept, the concept allowing of indefinitely many different images 
that can be brought under it as instances of the concept. For imagination to 
schematize without a concept would therefore be for its activity to be such that its 
product allows of being brought under some (unspecified) empirical concept, 
and so is such that a perceptual judgement about the object represented is 
possible. So this is really no advance on the first characterization: the imagina- 
tion’s freedom consists in its not being constrained by the requirement of being 
adequate to some particular empirical concept—all that is necessary is that it 
should be adequate to some empirical concept or other. As Kant writes: 


„if the form of an object given in empirical intuition is of such a character that the 

apprehension, in the imagination, of the object’s manifold agrees with the exhibition of 
a'concept of the understanding (which concept this is being indeterminate), then 
imagination and understanding are—in mere reflection—in mutual harmony .. . 
(FI, 221) 


This leaves the third characterization, which in effect merely asserts that if the 
imagination were not to be subject to either of two restrictions—of needing to be 
adequate to a particular empirical concept under which the understanding has 
brought the object, and of needing to produce an object of a particular form— 
then its activity would gravitate towards certain forms, rather than others, and a 
form that induces the mental state integral to finding an object beautiful is one of 
these favoured forms. 

There is just one sense in which the understanding could be said to free in 
judging the beauty of an object: it is free from any concern to identify the kind of 
object being judged, to bring it under an empirical concept, its sole aim having 
been accomplished in achieving the presupposition of perceptual judgement—in 
effecting the synthetic unity of the manifold in the concept of an object, giving it 
‘that unity which must be encountered in a manifold of cognition insofar as it 
stands in relation to an object’. 

The crucial double-barrelled question is: what exactly is supposed to happen to 
imagination and understanding in the experience of finding something beautiful, 
and what is the explanation of this activity taking place when they harmonize 
with each other as required for cognition in general? Kant frequently asserts that 
the activity of both the imagination and the understanding is quickened in 
judging an item to be beautiful, each being quickened in virtue of the mode of 
operation of the other. So the imagination and the understanding do not merely 
harmonize but interact, reciprocally quickening each other. It is, however, 
difficult to know how seriously to take this characterization of each activity, for, 
first, the notion of the quickening of a cognitive power is left undetermined, and, 
second, it is sometimes replaced by the idea of furthering: the mutual harmony 
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between the two cognitive powers, their harmonious play, consists in the relation 
between the two cognitive powers being such that each furthers the task or the 
activity of the other. But whatever is to be made of this characterization, this will 
not itself explain why the mutual quickening takes place. 

This mutual quickening, whatever exactly it is supposed to consist in, must 
occur in virtue of what is true of the roles of imagination and understanding in 
correctly judging an item to be beautiful. One distinctive feature is that each 
is free from a function integral to judging what kind of thing the object 
encountered is and it might be thought that this freedom that characterizes the 
activity of each of the cognitive powers is sufficient to account for their mutual 
quickening. But why should the activity of the understanding be quickened by 
the imagination’s not being constrained by the requirement of being adequate to 
some particular empirical concept and the activity of the imagination quickened 
by the understanding’s not being concerned to identify the kind of object being 
judged? Perhaps the freedom of the understanding is supposed to result in its 
own quickening, and the freedom of the imagination in its own quickening, each 
quickening further quickening the other. But why should the understanding’s 
lack of concern to bring an object under an empirical concept result in its own 
quickening, animating, enlivening, rather than its idling, relaxing, or slackening, 
and likewise for the imagination? 

In fact, it must be a mistake to attempt to explain the mutual quickening of the 
two cognitive powers by reference solely to what is distinctive of the roles of the 
imagination and understanding in judging an object’s beauty. For imagination 
and understanding will possess their respective freedoms in judging any item’s 
beauty, but not every item will be judged to be (equally) beautiful. The solution 
must, therefore, lie in the relationship between, on the one hand, the constitutive 
functions of imagination and understanding in the assessment of an item’s beauty 
and, on the other, the distinctive character of beautiful forms. Insofar as they 
figure essentially in the experience of an object whose beauty is being judged, the 
function of imagination is to provide a representation of a manifold as a manifold 
and that of understanding is to give this manifold that unity that constitutes the 
concept of an object. In virtue of what character of a form do the imagination 
and understanding, in engendering a representation of it, engage in the free 
harmonious play that is indicative of finding the form beautiful? 

There is a sense in which this question cannot be answered. For it is clear that 
Kant believes that it is impossible for there to be a formula or principle the 
application of which to objects would identify all and only beautiful forms. 
Accordingly, the question cannot be answered by a specification of the intrinsic 
nature of beautiful forms. Nevertheless, given that the reflection involved in a 
pure judgement of taste is reflection only on the perceptual form of the object, 
the spatial and/or temporal structure of its elements, the spatio-temporal manner 
of combination of the manifold in the object, the explanation of an object’s 
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form’s engaging the imagination and understanding in the free harmonious play 
distinctive of the experience of beauty, of their mutually facilitating or enlivening 
the activity of the other in the representation of the object, is severely limited— 
limited to the relation between a form’s complexity and unification (the nature of 
the elements being irrelevant). In other words, it is a function of the character of 
its multiplicity in unity—its manifoldness as unified in the object. Now the 
manifold united in an object is presented by the imagination and its unity by the 
understanding. But of course the mere correspondence between manifoldness 
and the imagination and between unity and the understanding is not itself a 
sufficient explanation of the free harmonious play of the two cognitive powers in 
the experience of beauty, for this correspondence obtains for all objects. So how, 
in the case of a beautiful form, might the provision of the manifoldness by the 
imagination and the unification of the manifoldness by the understanding endow 
the two cognitive powers with their mutual quickening? 

The answer follows from the recognition of an ambiguity in the idea of unity 
or of a manifold’s being unified. The idea of ‘that unity that constitutes the 
concept of an object’, which is what is effected by the understanding, is not the 
same as the idea of elements of an object composing a unity in the sense of 
forming a unified design or shape or manifold, one in which the parts seem to fit 
harmoniously together, rather than constituting a mere aggregate of essentially 
unrelated items, as with a random set of marks on a sheet of paper. To see a 
manifold as united in an object is not the same as seeing the plurality of that 
manifold as constituting an harmoniously unified multiplicity. This makes it clear 
that rather than simply pairing off the imagination with manifoldness and the 
understanding with unity and expecting that to provide the required explanation, 
it must be a matter of the manner in which the manifold is united in a beautiful 
object, or the relation between its manifoldness and its unity, which gives rise to 
the mutual quickening of the two cognitive powers. This is what underlies Kant’s 
remark that: 


we can... expect that the many natural products in such a system [a system of nature] 
might include some that, as if adapted quite expressly to our judgement, contain 
specific forms: forms that are commensurate with our judgement because, as it were, 
their diversity and unity allow them to serve to invigorate and entertain our mental 
powers (which are in play when we engage in judging) and hence are called beautiful 
forms. (CJ, §61) 


3 It is not clear to me that Dieter Henrich’s unrivalled concise reconstruction of Kant’s thought, 
‘Kant’s Explanation of Aesthetic Judgment’, in his Aesthetic Judgement and the Moral Image of the World 
(Stanford: Stanford U.P., 1992), steers altogether clear of this ambiguity. This is connected with its 
apparent failure to accommodate the possibility of forms of varying beauty, or, at least, of 
identifying the crucial function at the root of differences in beauty, responsible for the variability 
in ‘proportion’ of the attunement of the imagination and understanding required for cognition in 
general that Kant refers to (CJ, §21, 238-239) and that is needed to avoid the conclusion that 
everything is (equally) beautiful. Cf. footnote 6. 
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It seems likely, then, that Kant thought of the relationship between the activity of 
the imagination and that of the understanding in some such fashion as this. On 
the one hand, the imagination feeds on and is nourished by variety and 
multiplicity (manifoldness), the liveliness of its activity varying in accordance 
with the richness or meagreness of the data it must operate on. On the other 
hand, the understanding—the faculty of rules—is primed to detect regularity, and 
insofar as regularity is manifest in what it is faced with its activity is facilitated. 
Accordingly, the greater the diversity of the manifold of elements supplied by the 
imagination in an intuition, the harder it will be for the understanding, in the 
absence of any compensating manifest orderliness, to impose synthetic unity on 
it or detect regularity in it. And although the task of the understanding (which ‘is 
always poring through the appearances with the aim of finding some sort of rule 
in them’, CPR, A126) of conferring synthetic unity on the combination presented 
to it by the imagination is, other things equal, easier the simpler the manifold of 
intuition, the less rewarding will it be for the imagination to supply the 
understanding with that combination—at the limit, as with simple geometrical 
figures, its task will fail to engage it, it will find it too boring to continue with it 
freely (CJ, §22, General Comment on the First Book of the Analytic). So for an 
object to be beautiful its perceptual structure must have a certain complexity but 
this structure must be such that its elements relate to one another in an 
harmonious fashion, composing a highly unified whole in which each element 
appears to be an integral part of the design fittingly related to the other elements." 
Given that pleasure is the feeling of the promotion of life, of self-activity according to 
representations, and that an object with such a structure will in reflection on its 
form both be a continuing stimulus to the imagination and make easy the task of 
the understanding, the contemplation of such an object will be found pleasur- 
able: an object’s form will be contemplated with disinterested pleasure when 
the manifold combined by the imagination is both rich enough to entertain the 
imagination in its combinatory activity and such as to facilitate the understand- 
ing’s detection of regularity within it in virtue of composing an harmoniously 
unified structure. Although not exactly a mutual quickening of the two cognitive 
powers, something very like this is what Kant appears to have had in mind." 





"+ As indicated earlier, no independent characterization of the intrinsic nature of the forms that satisfy 
this condition is possible. On the contrary, it accommodates indefinitely many different forms 
united by nothing other than the fact that their satisfaction of this condition is such as to engender 
the disinterested pleasure distinctive of the beautiful. 


1$ See, for example, Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Metaphysics, trans. and ed. Karl Ameriks and Steve 
Naragon (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1997), pp. 63—64. 

The effectiveness of Kant’s deduction of pure judgements of taste depends on his identification of 
the distinctive pleasure of the beautiful being a bona fide explanation, which in turn depends on the 
acceptability of Kant’s theory of perceptual knowledge and its postulated mental mechanisms, with 
objects of perception being constructed out of sensory data in accordance with the forms of space 
and time and a priori concepts, the imagination operating on what is given in sensibility to produce, 
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VI 


This leaves the question: which concept does the reflection involved in judging 
an object to be beautiful make possible, and in what sense is it made possible? 
Now a form that is intrinsically subjectively purposive for the power of judge- 
ment is such that, reflected on independently of any particular concept under 
which it might be brought, ‘imagination and understanding harmonize with each 
other on their own to make a concept possible’ (FI, §IX). If this were to be 
understood as involving merely that the two representational powers are so 
related that the understanding can impose synthetic unity on zhe manifold given 
to it in intuition by the imagination, so that the subject is aware of an object, an 
object that must be an object of some kind or other, then the answer to the 
question, ‘Which concept does the reflection involved in judging an object to be 
beautiful make possible?’, would seem to be ‘No particular concept: Kant is 
concerned only with a form’s suitability in mere apprehension to being con- 
ceptualized.’ But since the harmonization requires the form of the object to be 
especially well suited to the joint operation of the two cognitive powers involved 
in the representation of it, the right answer is that the concept is that of subjective 
formal purposiveness (that is, beauty!), and the sense in which it is made possible 
by reflection on an object’s form is that the form is experienced as possessing the 
property that the concept designates. That this is the right answer can be seen 
from the fact that if I am concerned with whether a given object is beautiful then, 
in accordance with Kant’s account, I reflect on the object to determine whether 
the relationship between the imagination’s apprehension of its form and the 
understanding’s imposition of synthetic unity on the imagination’s product is of 
the harmonious kind Kant indicates, that is to say, I am concerned to determine 
whether the object is formally purposive for the power of judgement. As Kant 
writes, ‘our aesthetic power of judgement judges . . . the subjective purposiveness 
of an object’, and ‘our analysis of aesthetic judgements of reflection will show that 
they contain the concept . . . of the formal but subjective purposiveness of 
objects’ (FI, §VIII, Comment, 229, 230). The crucial feature of this concept of 
formal subjective purposiveness is that it does not signify a perceptible property 
of an object, a property that an object has in its own right, independently of how 
it is disposed to affect human beings, detectible by cold scrutiny of the object; it 
is, rather, a particular kind of relational property of an object, one that involves a 
relation in which it stands to human cognitive powers active in perception of the 
world, a relation detectible only through an affect-laden contemplation of the 
object. In Kant’s language, it is not ‘a characteristic of the object, determined in it 
according to concepts’, for ‘apart from a reference to the subject’s feeling, beauty 





with the aid of the understanding, experience of objects. Accordingly, a soundly based assessment 
of the deduction requires a deep understanding of the generation of perceptual experience by the 
human perceptual system. 
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[formal subjective purposiveness (CJ,§15)] is nothing by itself’ (CJ, §9). So in 
finding an object to be beautiful I am (through the feeling of pleasure) detecting 
a relational property of it, its formal subjective purposiveness, and since this 
relational property is not ‘a characteristic of the object, determined in it according 
to concepts’, is not ‘a [perceptible] characteristic of the object itself’ (CJ, Intro- 
duction, §VII), this is perfectly consistent with Kant’s insistence that not only is a 
pure judgement of taste not based on a (determinate) concept, but it does not 
provide one (CJ, Introduction, §VII). 


Malcolm Budd, Department of Philosophy, University College London, Gower Street, 
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THE CANON AND ARTISTIC FAILURE 


Stein Haugom Olsen 


I 


THERE EXISTS an argument concerning how literary value is constituted which 
gained currency in the late 1970s and which has become orthodoxy among those 
who consider themselves cultural radicals. The argument runs something like 
this: 


(1) Literary value is socially constituted (a ‘socially chosen value”). 
(2) Because it is socially constituted, literary value is contingent. 
(3) Being contingent, ‘literary value is radically relative and therefore “constantly 


to dae 


variable” ’. 

(4) Agreement on the value of a literary work between many different (groups, 
communities of) people over an extended period of time under different 
conditions, is only apparent. The value of a literary work of art is constituted 
differently for different (groups, communities of) people at different times, 
under different conditions. 


! Richard Ohmann, “The Shaping of a Canon: US Fiction, 1960-1975’, in Robert von Hallberg (ed.), 
Canons (Chicago: Chicago U.P., 1984) p. 382. The argument can be found in a number of books 
and articles of the 1980s, some of them collected in the von Hallberg volume. The theoretically 
most sophisticated version of the argument is to be found in Barbara Herrnstein Smith, 
Contingencies of Value. Alternative Perspectives for Critical Theory (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 
1988). The argument remained popular in the 1990s, though somewhat less than previously, since 
it was subjected to sustained criticism from various quarters over that decade. See e.g. Hazard 
Adams, ‘Canons: Literary Criteria/Power Criteria’, Critical Inquiry, vol. 14 (1988), pp. 748-764; 
Albert Cook, ‘The Canon of Poetry and the Wisdom of Poetry’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
vol. 49 (1991), pp. 317-329; Laurence Lerner, ‘Subverting the Canon’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 32 (1992), pp. 347-358; Paisley Livingston, ‘Justifying the Canon’, in J. J. Kloek, S. Levi, and 
Willie van Peer (eds), In Search of a New Alphabet: Comparative Studies in Literature, Dedicated to Douwe 
W. Fokkema (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1996), pp. 145-150: Willie van Peer, ‘Canon Formation: 
Ideology or Aesthetic Quality?’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36 (1996), pp. 97-108. 

2 Herrnstein Smith, Contingencies of Value, p. 11. Or see Ohmann, ‘Shaping of a Canon’, p. 382: 
‘Excellence is a constantly changing, socially chosen value’. 

3 Herrnstein Smith, Contingencies of Value, ch. 1. Here Herrnstein Smith gives an anecdotal account 
of how she herself has valued individual Shakespeare sonnets for different reasons at different 
times and suggests that this anecdote can be generalized. The point that zhe value of a great literary 
work is constituted differently for different communities through time is much older. It can be 
found in e.g. René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature, 3rd edn (London: Jonathan 
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(s) Agreement on the value of a literary work between many different (groups, 
communities of) people over an extended period of time under different 
conditions must either be ascribed to the fact that the social variables of 
which literary value is a function, are ‘limited and regular— that is, that they 
occur within ranges and that they exhibit patterns and principles”or to social 
conditioning.’ 

(6) In so far as standards of literary value exist, they are underwritten by power to 
impose them and not supported by reasons for accepting them. Reasons for 
accepting standards of literary value are merely rationalisations of a desire to 
bolster or retain cultural power.‘ 

(7) Any standard of literary value is a means for the dominant social order to 
perpetuate its own ideological values: 


Since those with cultural power tend to be members of socially, economically, and 
politically established classes (or to serve them and identify their own interests with 
theirs), the texts that survive will tend to be those that appear to reflect and reinforce 
establishment ideologies. However much canonical works may be seen to ‘question’ 
secular vanities such as wealth, social position, and political power, ‘remind’ their 
readers of more elevated values and virtues, and oblige them to ‘confront’ such hard 
truths and harsh realities as their own mortality and the hidden griefs of obscure 
people, they would not be found to please long and well if they were seen radically to 
undercut establishment interests or effectively to subvert the ideologies that support 
them.” 


This argument is not coherent but rather consists of a number of logically 
independent statements some of which even appear to contradict each other (for 
example, 4 and 5). Between statements that do not contradict each other, there is 
no inferential route from one statement to another except where one can give a 
definition of the terms used that will secure a tautological connection. Thus (2) is 


Cape, 1966), ch. 18; Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
U.P., 1945); George Boas, Wingless Pegasus: A Handbook for Critics (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins U.P., 
1950), ch. III. The view as expressed by these three is discussed in Anthony Savile, The Test of Time. 
An Essay in Philosophical Aesthetics (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1982) pp. 56~59. Savile also quotes from 
George Boas, ‘The Mona Lisa in the History of Taste’, Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 1 (1940): ‘a 
given work of art may in different periods have an essentially different content—and therefore be 
admired for different, if not for contradictory, reasons. If this instance [i.e. Mona Lisa] is typical, it 
would appear that works of art which “withstand the test of time” change their natures as the times 
change. The work of art becomes thus the locus of a new set of values determined by the 
preconceptions or the predominant interest of the new critic or observer’ (p. 224). 

+ Herrnstein Smith, Contingencies of Value, pp. 11-12. 

s Ibid., p. so. 

é Ibid., p. 40. 

7 Ibid., p. 51. Some express themselves more bluntly: ‘Aesthetic value arises from class conflict’, 
Ohmann, ‘Shaping of a Canon’, p. 397. ‘[The canon] is the institutionalization of those particular 


verbal artifacts that appear best to convey and sustain the dominant social order’, Arnold Krupat, 
‘Native American Literature and the Canon’, in von Hallberg, Canons, p. 310. 
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plausible only if one construes ‘contingent’ in the strict logical sense as ‘not 
necessary’ or as ‘dependent for its occurrence or character on or upon some prior 
occurrence or condition’,® rather than more loosely as ‘accidental’, ‘fortuitous’:? 
socially constituted values need not be either accidental or fortuitous. However, 
if ‘contingent’ is interpreted as ‘not necessary’ or as ‘dependent for its occurrence 
or character on or upon some prior occurrence or condition’, then (3) does not 
follow: from the fact that something is contingent, it follows neither that it is 
‘radically relative’ nor that it is constantly subject to change. Even should one 
grant that ‘literary value is radically relative’, one cannot conclude that it is 
‘constantly variable’. It may be both, but to establish that would take further 
argument. 

If (3) had been obviously true, then (4) and/or (5) would not have been needed. 
One plausible interpretation of the thesis that literary value is constantly variable 
[the interpretation formulated in (4)] is that a literary work of art is judged by 
different (groups, communities of) people, at different times, under different 
conditions to have different value. Interpreted in this way the hypothesis seems to 
be false. If it were true, there would be no literary tradition. Literary history 
would then be a history of changing artistic tastes, much like the history of 
fashion. Since there is a literary tradition, the agreement that it embodies has to 
be explained away. This is what (4) and (5) try but fail to do. (4) and (5) can be 
construed either as alternative or as partial explanations of the agreement 
embodied in literary tradition. However, as explanations they fail under both 
construals. They fail because there is no evaluation of competing hypotheses 
fitting the state of affairs that constitutes the explanandum. Consensus about the 
value of a literary work may be the result of reasoned argument, rather than being 
just apparent, or due to social variables exhibiting ‘patterns and principles’, or to 
social conditioning. The existence of a consensus embodied in a literary tradition 
is more plausibly explained if one could show that it is in fact based in reasoned 
argument. (4) and (5) deny the reality of what needs to be explained: they explain 
it by explaining it away. 

So neither (4) and (5) separately, nor together (as partial explanations), offer 
any inferential basis for (6), which, in its turn, confuses two issues: the question 
whether standards of literary value can be supported by reasons is independent of 
the question whether these reasons are also underwritten by power to impose 
them and of the further question whether they function as rationalizations of a 
desire to retain or bolster cultural power. If it were found that agreement about 
literary value rested on reasoned argument rather than being conditionéd by 
social factors, then (6) would have to be reformulated. Furthermore, even if (6) 


® Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd edn (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1992). entry 7a, 7b, 7c and 8 under 
‘contingent’. 


9 Ibid., entry 2a and 4 under ‘contingent’. 
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were true, it does not follow that (7) would be true. (7) is a new empirical 
hypothesis which is independent of (6), and independent also of the question of 
the validity of a standard of literary value. 


II 


The discussion of how literary value is constituted almost always takes the form 
of a discussion of artistic excellence rather than artistic failure, with examples 
taken from among highly valued works rather than from works considered to be 
failures. The reason for this is not hard to see: bad literary works are not available 
for discussion in the way that works of artistic excellence are available. They have 
simply dropped out of circulation: even their titles are no longer remembered. 
The focus on artistic excellence and highly valued works does, however, tend to 
steer the discussion in unfruitful directions. A highly valued work attracts notice 
in a way that an artistic failure does not. Though ‘To pass time’s test . . . a work of 
art has to hold our attention for reasons that bear on its critical estimation as the 
work it is’,"° survival over time as an esteemed object also ensures that such a 
work will attract attention for reasons that have no bearing on our critical 
estimation (reasons that have nothing to do with its artistic excellence). Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses both attracted attention for what at the time was 
thought to be sexually explicit content. Most works by well-known authors have 
been used as source-material for their biographies. Jane Austen’s novels can be 
read as escapist romances or used as source-material for a historical work on the 
situation of spinsters in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Ibsen’s 
A Doll’s House has attracted attention because it can be enlisted in the feminist 
cause. Etc. Etc. There is no limit to the kinds of reasons for which an esteemed 
literary work can attract attention simply because as an esteemed work it is visible. 
Some of this attention will necessarily be negative. Some people are offended by 
sexually explicit content. Some are offended by moral views that are different 
from their own. Some are simply baffled when they try to pay a literary work of 
art some attention. Many do not bother to pay attention to literary works of art 
and make a virtue of that (‘It does nothing for me so why should I bother to read 
it?”). The result is that any discussion of literary value will be faced with a whole 
range of judgements about highly valued literary works of art that are often 
contradictory and sometimes incommensurable. It is this situation which gives 
(3) some initial plausibility and which makes (4) and/or (5) seem reasonable 
moves. 

What this suggests is that the discussion of literary value needs to be refocused. 
It is not enough to move the discussion away from works of recognized 
excellence to works where no such recognition exists. New works are published 
all the time and these will necessarily have received no recognition. However, in 


1 Savile, Test of Time, p. 7. 
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modern Western society they will attract reader and critical attention because they 
are new and they may thus be in the same position as works of established 
excellence, at least for a time. Being works of our time they are also likely to present 
what Peter Lamarque and I have elsewhere called ‘topical themes’, themes that are 
of more or less intense interest to a group, class, or community of people at a 
certain time in its history, but which, when the external situation that gave rise to 
the interest changes, are simply forgotten." Topical themes are controversial and 
thus such works will attract different evaluations. And, as Hume points out, there 
are ‘all the caprices of mode and fashion, all the mistakes of ignorance and envy’? 
which will influence our judgements of taste until the passage of time has made 
them fade into insignificance. 

The other category of works that have no recognized value is past works that 
have been forgotten. Such works will not deal with topical themes and since they 
are forgotten they will be beyond ‘all the caprices of mode and fashion, all the 
mistakes of . . . envy’, if not of ignorance. There will be no body of contradictory 
and incommensurable evaluative judgements that will have to be taken into 
consideration and explained. One may say that there is a silent consensus that 
these works are not valuable enough to merit continued attention, but this is to 
say no more than that they are forgotten. Forgotten works help to focus the 
discussion of literary value because the absence of a body of value-judgements 
leaves a socio-anthropological approach to literary value with no obvious material 
to work on. Literary works may be forgotten for different reasons, but the 
question can always be raised if a forgotten work deserves to remain forgotten or if 
there are reasons for paying the work critical attention after all. This question 
cannot be answered by adopting the socio-anthropological approach. It requires a 
discussion of reasons and thus focuses theoretical attention on reasoned 
argument as a basis for agreement on literary value. 

One may sharpen the focus of the discussion of the possibility of agreement 
concerning literary value even further by distinguishing between two classes of 
forgotten works. There are those works which will, after all, “hold our attention 
for reasons that bear on its critical estimation as the work it is’, and which we 
shall therefore judge to possess a sufficient measure of artistic excellence to merit 
continued reader/critical attention, though they have been forgotten up to 
the moment when they are ‘rediscovered’. This process of what Leavis called 
‘revaluation’ is a continuous and important aspect of literary criticism and of 
reading literature generally. In the early twentieth century the reassessment of the 
metaphysical poets and rediscovery of Gerard Manley Hopkins were important 





= Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth, Fiction, and Literature. A Philosophical Perspective 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), pp. 426ff. 

2 David Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, in Selected Essays, ed. Stephen Copley and Andrew Edgar 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1993), p- 139. 


3 Savile, Test of Time, p. 7. 
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landmarks in criticism. In the last twenty years there has been a particular effort 
to reassess literary works written by women, and this work has produced some 
notable successes. However, the majority of forgotten works fall into the other 
class of those that never do reward reader attention. No renewed attention will 
reveal reasons for ascribing literary value to them. It is this latter class that is of 
particular theoretical interest in the discussion about the role of reasons in 
achieving agreement on literary value. 

It is unlikely that, for all members of the class of forgotten works, there are 
shared social circumstances that are sufficiently similar to form the basis of a sys- 
tematic explanation of why they should have been forgotten. Any explanation in 
social terms will therefore be ad hoc." For the subclass of forgotten works that are 
found after all to possess a sufficient measure of artistic excellence to merit 
continued reader attention, the fact that they have been forgotten can only be 
explained ad hoc. It must be ascribed to social accident that can be assigned no 
theoretically interesting general features. However, in the case of forgotten works 
of the second subclass, there is available a systematic explanation: they do not 
repay aesthetic attention. There is no reason why anyone should have paid these 
works continued attention. And this is the only systematic explanation available 
why works of the second class have been forgotten. Aesthetic justification is the 
only explanation that is not ad hoc. 


HI 


The force of the argument from artistic failure can only be felt if one tries to look 
in some detail at an artistic failure, not a grand failure, but an ordinary failure that 
simply does not repay attention. There is virtually no such discussion in the 
debate about literary value. And for obvious reasons: no one wants to waste time 
on such writing. It does not give pleasure or provide inspiration for reflection; 
nor does it promote careers. However, from time to time occasions arise where 
artistic failures become the focus of attention for other reasons. Thus at the 
moment an attempt is being made to reassess the contribution made by an 
unknown Scottish schoolteacher, Hugh MacColl (1837-1909), to the foundation 
of modern logic." It so happens that MacColl also had literary ambitions and 


= Although champions of various groups of authors which can be classified together on what is 
assumed to be social identity grounds (gender, race, and class) tend to see such groups as ‘silenced’ 
or ‘marginalized’ by the dominant culture. This is a systematic explanation of why these have been 
‘forgotten’ but it applies only to a relatively limited number of all forgotten works of literature that 
have been ‘rediscovered’. The weaknesses and incoherence in the argument that gender, race, and 
class ‘determine’ the (negative) evaluation of a literary work of art has been fully exposed by John 
Guillory in his Cultural Capital. The Problem of Literary Canon Formation (Chicago: Chicago U.P., 
1993), pp- 6-19. 

1$ A conference on MacColl with leading historians of logic and mathematics was held at the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald in March 1998 and a special issue on MacColl was published by the Nordic 
Journal of Philosophical Logic, vol. 3 (1998). 
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published two novels and a short story.” In addition he wrote three novels that 
were never published.” MacColl’s novels never became part of the tradition of 
English literature and today they are forgotten and unread. While there may be 
good reasons for believing that renewed attention to MacColl’s contributions to 
logic may give him a significant place in the history of logic, a study of his novels 
only confirms that they are best left unread and forgotten. 

MacColl’s novels were not forgotten because they dealt with marginal or 
esoteric subjects of no interest to the reading public of the time. Both novels deal 
with current topics that attracted serious interest from many quarters, among 
them authors of fiction. Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet is the third novel in English to 
be published about the planet Mars and one of fourteen novels about Mars 
published in the last two decades of the nineteenth century." Mars in these years 
was a topic made popular by new discoveries about the Red Planet. In 1877, the 
American astronomer Asaph Hall (1829-1907) had discovered the two moons of 
Mars, Deimos and Phobos, and calculated their orbits. More importantly for 
imaginative literature, in the same year the Italian astronomer and senator 
Giovanni Virginio Schiaparelli (1835-1910) reported to have observed groups of 
straight lines on Mars. Schiaparelli called the peculiar markings he observed 
canali. The word, erroneously translated into English as ‘canals’ instead of 
‘channels’, led to widespread speculation whether the ‘canals’ were constructed 
by intelligent beings and thus touched off much controversy about the possible 
existence of intelligent life on that planet. 

Ednor Whitlock deals with an equally current and also controversial theme. It is 
a novel of faith and doubt and as such joins a genre that includes novels like 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh (written 1873-84, published 1903), William 
Hale White’s The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford (1881), Mrs Humphrey Ward’s 
Robert Elsmere (1888), as well as Edmund Gosse’s autobiographical Father and Son 
(1907). 

Nor can it be argued that MacColl’s novels were marginalized or silenced 
because they attempted to ‘undercut establishment interests’ or ‘subvert the 
ideologies that support them’. Both MacColl’s novels present and endorse 


16 Mr Strangers Sealed Packet (London: Chatto & Windus, 1889); Ednor Whitlock (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1891); ‘Mrs Higgins’s Strange Lodger’, Murray’s Magazine, vol. X (1891), pp. 937-976. 

17 According to Chatto & Windus Manuscript Entry Books, MacColl submitted manuscripts in 1891 

(Was She his Wife?), in 1893 (Sister Joan), and in 1896 (The Search for Meerin}. 

The frequency and number of novels about Mars increases further in the first decades of the 

twentieth century. A bibliography of novels about Mars is to be found on the BookBrowser site 

on the Internet at www.bookbrowser.com/TitleTopic/mars.html. This bibliography lists novels 

about Mars chronologically as well as by author. An even fuller bibliography comprising all 

fictional stories about Mars has been compiled by Gene Alloway, Senior Associate Librarian, 

University of Michigan (NSF/NASA/ARPA Digital Library Project), available on the Internet 

(www-personal.engin.umich.edu/ ~cerebus/mars/index.html#bibs). 

1 Herrnstein Smith, Contingencies of Value, p. 2. 
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values entrenched among the majority of the reading public of the time.” His 
central women characters are docile, obedient to their fathers and (when they 
marry) husbands. They are definitely the weaker sex, impressionable, fearful, and 
emotional (‘the heaving of her bosom betrayed her agitation’, Mr Stranger’s Sealed 
Packet, p. 143). But they also have that inner emotional strength and moral fibre 
that was central to the separate spheres view that became dominant in the last part 
of the century and was famously formulated by John Ruskin in Sesame and Lilies.” 

As was the case with a large section of the educated public at the time, MacColl 
is enthusiastic about the progress and possibilities of science and technology. In 
Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet the characters move in a world governed by scientific 
laws which man and the Martians utilize for their benefit. Stranger himself 
becomes an example of the modern, professional scientist who has to give up all 
humanistic studies to dedicate his life to science. When his father dies, Stranger 
withdraws from his public school, Classicton,” to carry out his father’s wish that 
he should dedicate himself exclusively to science. Although an enthusiast for 
science and technology, MacColl shows deep commitment in his two novels to 
the Christian faith and institutionally to the Church of England. The main story 
of Ednor Whitlock is how Ednor finds his way back to faith after it has been shaken 
by arguments, which he accidentally comes to read in the Westminster Review, 
against the tenability of the Christian belief in the resurrection of Christ. Ednor’s 
religious mentor, the Reverend George Milford, is moreover a clergyman in the 
Church of England who reacts strongly when an attempt is made at the French 
school to which he sends his daughter, to convert her to the Roman faith 
(pp. 205-206). Furthermore, MacColl is not satisfied simply to present to the 
reader Ednor’s journey back to a tested and therefore mature faith. Ednor Whitlock 
also addresses a running argument to the reader with the aim of convincing him 
too of the truth of ‘all the essential doctrines of Christianity’ (p. 35), a state that 
has been reached by the Reverend Milford after having considered all ‘the 
religious difficulties of modern times’ (p. 33). Again MacColl presents, endorses, 
and reinforces views widely accepted among the educated general public. 


* For a detailed discussion of MacColl’s attitudes and beliefs as expressed in his two published 
novels see my ‘Hugh MacColl—Victorian’, Nordic Journal of Philosophical Logic—Special Issue: Hugh 
MacColl and the Tradition of Logic, vol. 3 (1998), pp. 197-229. 

‘[Woman] must be enduringly, incorruptibly good; instinctively, infallibly wise—wise, not for 
self-development, but for self-renunciation: wise, not that she may set herself above her husband, 
but that she may never fail from his side: wise, not with the narrowness of insolent and loveless 
pride, but with the passionate gentleness of an infinitely, variable, because infinitely applicable, 
modesty of service . . .’, John Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies [1871] (London: Oxford U.P., 1916), pp. 
99-100. 

The name of the school is an unsubtle reference to the domination of classical languages in the 
curricula of the public schools and their neglect of scientific subjects. One may perhaps also spot 
in MacColl that anti-intellectualism so well characterized by Walter E. Houghton in chapter 5 of 
The Victorian Frame of Mind (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1957): ‘In bourgeois society the conception of 
utility became too narrow to include the great but intangible utility of the humanities’ (p. 119). 
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The impression that MacColl did not challenge prevalent views but endorsed 
and defended them is strengthened if one looks at his political and moral 
attitudes. Mr Stranger in Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet goes to Mars to colonize: 


At last it was finished. How my pulse throbbed with the excitement of that supreme 
moment! What was Columbus’s discovery of a new world in comparison with this? A 
new world, forsooth! A new portion merely of the same old world on which mankind 
had toiled monotonously for so many ages. His discovery opened up new fields, new 
outlets, new resources, for the already overcrowded inhabitants of Europe. Well, it was 
a great achievement, and a great boon both to his contemporaries and to us, their 
posterity; but what was this achievement, this boon, in comparison with my exploit, 
in comparison with the benefit which I was about to confer upon humanity? It is not 
Europe alone that is overcrowded now; the whole earth will soon be over-peopled; 
and to relieve the great and increasing pressure upon the available means of 
subsistence we must send colonies to other planets. (p. 28; italics in the original) 


Stranger gives up his plan for colonizing when he finds that Mars has already 
been colonized, albeit accidentally, by humans who have developed a culture in 
many ways superior to that of terrestrial man, but his imperialist attitude 
manifests itself in other ways. On Mars there are two societies, the Grensum and 
the Dergdunin. The former is an advanced civilization which is essentially 
non-aggressive and peace-loving. The latter is a barbarian society against which 
the Grensum have constantly to defend themselves. To save civilized values the 
barbarians must be subdued by force and subjected to the benign discipline of 
the Grensum. Here MacColl employs a barbarian—civilized distinction which is 
typical of the imperialist attitude. And this distinction is absolute. There is no 
moral nuance. 

Finally, one cannot argue that MacColl’s two novels were marginalized or 
silenced because they represented ‘those deviant, unrepresentative experiences 
discoverable in much female, ethnic and working-class writing.” MacColl was 
an educated man, though he did not have the benefit of the best education.* His 
brother was Malcolm MacColl, famous as a controversialist and a pamphleteer 
for Gladstone. Hugh himself was a schoolteacher with a passion for logic and 
mathematics that required considerable intelligence and intellectual investment. 
He had extensive correspondence with Bertrand Russell and with C. S. Peirce 


3 Toril Moi, Sexual/Textual Politics. Feminist Literary Theory (London: Methuen, 1985), p. 78- 

4 John MacColl died when his youngest son was only a year old. This early loss had a far-reaching 
impact on Hugh MacColl’s life. In particular his scholarly education did not respond adequately to 
the needs of his talents. He was almost forty years old and living on private teaching in northern 
France when he took his BA in mathematics’ (Michael Astroh, Ivor Grattan-Guinness, and 
Stephen Read, ‘Survey of the Life of Hugh MacColl’, History and Philosophy of Logic [forthcoming}). 
All the information in this paragraph is abstracted from this survey. MacColl took an external 
degree at the University of London in mathematics in 1876. His examiner was John Venn, famous 
for the Venn diagrams of class relationships. 
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who intended to visit MacColl at Boulogne in May 1883.” MacColl might have 
been on the margins of British intellectual life at the time both geographically and 
in terms of position, but he was not excluded from it. 

What is more, MacColl was deeply interested in literature. ‘For ... twelve or 
thirteen years’, he says in a letter to Bertrand Russell, ‘I devoted my leisure hours to 
general literature’. From 1883 to 1896 there is no work from MacColl’s hand on 
logic, but it is in this period that he produces his two published and three 
unpublished novels as well as the short story. Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet and Ednor 
Whitlock display both an awareness of what were the current literary topics of the day 
as well as a certain level of technical skill. There is an interesting use of a frame-story 
in Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet which points forward to Conrad’s use of the same 
device, and the novel also draws on various sub-genres of the novel such as travel 
literature and utopian literature. Ednor Whitlock combines the traditional orphan 
motif with the religious quest motif as well as with the standard romantic comedy 
pattern of successful courtship and marriage for the deserving characters.” 


IV 


However, both Mr Stranger’s Sealed Packet and Ednor Whitlock fail artistically. They 
do not fail grandly trying to realize an ambitious artistic goal. They fail trivially in 
many respects. To detail such failures would be tiresome and would not offer the 
usual rewards of critical appreciation: an enhanced experience of the work under 
discussion. However, the failures can be illustrated by looking in some detail at 
two or three aspects of these novels. Doing so, I hope to show, can shed important 
light on the foundations of literary value. 

As in other novels of faith and doubt the spiritual crisis in the hero’s life is 
central also in Ednor Whitlock. Ednor is a young man whose faith is undermined 
by exposure to new scientific ideas and to historical criticism of the Bible, and the 
novel chronicles his spiritual crisis and the journey towards a reaffirmed but 
modified Christian faith. Again, as in comparable novels, the spiritual crisis is 
compounded by considerations of the effect of apostasy on those nearest and 
dearest to him, and on his career prospects. Ednor fears the devastating effect his 
apostasy will have on his parents and his sister, and he has to give up his projected 
career in the Church of England. However, MacColl’s conception of Ednor’s 
spiritual crisis is weak. It is almost exclusively described in clichés and from the 
outside. Below is MacColl’s description of Ednor’s reaction when the crisis first 
occurs. Ednor appears from the library ini the little town of Wishport having just 
read the article in the Westminster Review that shakes his faith: 


* “In 1865 MacColl moved to France. For the rest of his life he settled at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Little is 
known about the kind of life he was leading there’ (Astroh et al., ‘Survey of the Life of Hugh 
MacColl’). 


3% Letter to Bertrand Russell, 17 May 1909. 
77 See my ‘MacColl—Victorian’. 
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Feeling like a person in a dream, and unable to fully realize what had happened to him, 
Ednor Whitlock paced his way slowly and almost unconsciously homewards. He 
seemed to have suddenly undergone a species of transmigration, to have virtually 
‘passed into a new existence. Only two hours before, he had been living in a world over 
which an all-powerful, all-seeing, and all-loving God held undisputed sway; he now 
found himself in a world presided over by a blind unfeeling deity called Nature, to 
whom the most virtuous deeds and the foulest crimes were alike indifferent. How was 
he, with his habits of thought and his training, to adapt himself to the necessities and 
requirements of these new and wholly unexpected conditions? What would his father 
say if he knew? What anguish would he not suffer? And his mother and his sister—he 
had one sister two years older than himself—how would their tender, loving hearts 
bear the shock of such a dire calamity, as most assuredly they would consider it? No, 
no, it must not be; the dread secret must be locked up in his own breast; he must bear 
his sorrow alone. 

When he reached home, Ednor avoided his parents and even his sister. He felt too 
troubled to meet their eyes with his customary frank and open look; so, on the excuse 
of having to work for his examination (he was going to try for a Cambridge entrance 
scholarship), he shut himself up in his room to think. But the questions that occupied 
his brain were not those discussed in the mathematical book which lay open before 
him. They were questions which no cunningly-contrived figures, no ingenious 
combinations of symbols, could help him to answer. By a natural rebound his mind 
had sprung from an absolute faith in every dogma of the particular religion in which 
he had been brought up into an utter disbelief in all religion. The very existence of a 
God had become doubtful. Where were the proofs of it? He cast his glance through 
the open window. It was spring. The day was softly warm; the birds were chirping 
gaily; nature looked her loveliest. 

‘No, not that,’ he said, with a shiver; ‘at least, not yet. Atheism is an impossibility. 
A God there surely is, though he may not be the God of the Christian.’ 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, he threw himself upon his knees, clasped his hands, and 
in a voice of anguish exclaimed— 

‘Oh, God help me!’ 

Then he buried his face in his hands on the chair beside him, and burst out sobbing. 

(Ednor Whitlock, pp. 3-5) 


Ednor’s crisis is presented in a series of questions concerning how he will adapt 
to the new situation and how his parents and sister will react to his apostasy. The 
questions are matter of fact, without any emotional charge. There is no focus on 
the inner emotional tumult that one might expect Ednor to feel. There is also the 
insertion of background information in the middle of the presentation of the 
crisis that dissipates any concentration there might have been. The very change of 
perspective into which Ednor is forced is formulated in a series of clichés: ‘an 
all-powerful, all-seeing, and all-loving God’, ‘a blind unfeeling deity called 
Nature’, ‘held undisputed sway’, ‘in a world presided over by’, ‘the most virtuous 
deeds and the foulest crimes’. Clichés also dominate the descriptions of the way 
in which Ednor perceives both the natural environment (‘It was spring. The day 
was softly warm; the birds were chirping gaily; nature looked her loveliest’; my italics) 
and his parents and sister (‘how would their tender, loving hearts bear the shock of 
such a dire calamity, as most assuredly they would consider it?’; my italics). The 
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‘esemplastic power’ as Coleridge calls the imagination, does not seem to be much 
in evidence here.” 


The best way to bring this out is to contrast it with a similar moment in Robert 
Elsmere: 


But Elsmere did not trouble himself much with the critic, as at any rate he was 
reported by the author of the book before him. Long before the critical case was 
reached, he had flung the book heavily from him. The mind accomplished its further 
task without help from outside. In the stillness of the night there rose up weirdly 
before him a whole new mental picture—effacing, pushing out, innumerable older 
images of thought. It was the image of a purely human Christ—a purely human, 
explicable, yet always wonderful Christianity. It broke his heart, but the spell of it was 
like some dream-country wherein we see all the familiar objects of life in new relations 
and perspectives. He gazed upon it fascinated, the wailing underneath checked a while 
by the strange beauty and order of the emerging spectacle. Only a little while! Then 
with a groan Elsmere looked up, his eyes worn, his lips white and set.” 


Elsmere, like Ednor, has been reading a book that applies to biblical stories 
(though not in this case the Gospels) the principle of the ‘higher criticism’ that 
emanated from the German universities. As for Ednor, this is for him the 
moment when these views really take hold. Like Ednor, Elsmere seems to enter a 
‘dream-country’. However, the whole situation is dramatically conceived in a way 
that Ednor’s situation is not. There is the stillness of the night, the groan, the 
worn eyes, and the white set lips indicating the emotional upheaval: ‘the wailing 
underneath’ the new perspective which Elsmere can consider and find intel- 
lectually attractive. This new perspective is itself conceived concretely through 
the metaphor of a ‘mental picture’. ‘Familiar objects’ change as they are seen in 
‘new relations and perspectives’ and ‘old images of thought’ are driven out. It is a 
‘spectacle’ with a ‘strange beauty’: thus is its intellectual attraction for Elsmere 
rendered. There is also the fact that, unlike the episode in Ednor Whitlock, this 
episode has been well prepared for: it occurs at the end of Book III, ‘The Squire’ 
which across seventy-five pages describes Elsmere’s journey into crisis (the 
subsequent Book IV is simply called ‘Crisis’). It is not the result of accidentally 
reading an article in the Westminster Review. 

MacColl also fails to motivate the importance he assigns to Ednor’s mental 
crisis both in words and in the role he gives it in the structural scheme of the 
book. The only indications of a mental crisis are in the last few lines when Ednor 
shivers and, ‘yielding to a sudden impulse’, throws himself on his knees and sobs. 
Again the very few clichés that MacColl spends on this fail to bring before the 


= ‘(The imagination] dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create; or where this process is 
rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and to unify. It is essentially vital, 
even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead.’ Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘On the 
Imagination, or Esemplastic Power’, Biographia Literaria, ch. 13 [1817], ed. J. Shawcross (London: 
Oxford U.P., 1907), p. 202. 


32 Mrs Humphrey Ward, Robert Elsmere [1888] (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1987), p- 314. 
phrey 
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reader the nature of the crisis. The anguish, the sense of loss, the utter despair is 
not realized for the reader in the writing, not here, or later in the novel. Again it 
may be illuminating to juxtapose MacColl’s rendering of Ednor’s reaction with 
one of many passages in Robert Elsmere which presents Elsmere’s mental agony: 


And there he sat for hours, vaguely watching the reflection of the clouds, the gambols 
and quarrels of the waterfowl, the ways of the birds, the alternations of sun and 
shadow on the softly-moving trees,—the real self of him passing all the while through 
an interminable inward drama, starting from the past, stretching tc the future, steeped 
in passion, in pity, in regret. He thought of the feelings with which he had taken 
orders, of Oxford scenes and Oxford persons, of the efforts, the pains, the successes 
of his first year at Murewell. What a ghastly mistake is had all been! He felt a kind of 
sore contempt for himself, for his own lack of prescience, of self-knowledge. His life 
looked to him so shallow and worthless. How does a man ever retrieve such a false 
step? He groaned aloud as the thought of Catherine linked to one born to defeat her 
hopes, and all that natural pride that a woman feels in the strength and consistency of 
the man she loves. As he sat there by the water he touched the depths of 
self-humiliation. As to religious belief, everything was a chaos. What might be to him 
the ultimate forms and condition of thought, the tired mind was quite incapable of 
divining. To every stage in the process of destruction it was feverishly alive. But its 
formative energy was for the moment gone. The foundations were swept away, and 
everything must be built up afresh. Only the habit of faith held, the close instinctive 
clinging to a Power beyond sense—a Goodness, a Will, not man’s.3° 


This passage is built around a notion which is wholly absent from MacColl’s 
treatment of Ednor’s crisis: the notion of an inner stage where the crisis is acted 
out, ‘an interminable inward drama’ from past to present which contrasts with 
the placid outward scene. The inner drama is presented through an interior 
monologue that is detailed and nuanced, focusing on the rejected attitudes and 
beliefs of the past; the anguish he will cause his wife; the chaos of his inner life 
and his lack of strength to build his faith on a new ground. The monologue 
captures the dynamic of the crisis in flexible but precise formulations; precise, 
that is, in relation to the goal of rendering Elsmere’s mental crisis. 

It is not only MacColl’s treatment of ‘the inner stage’ that displays the absence 
of ‘the esemplastic power’ in the two novels. Many of the aspects of the social 
environment in which characters move and act are as thinly and poorly con- 
ceived. One central social phenomenon in novels of faith and doubt is orthodox 
religion. Orthodox religion is the central social phenomenon to which the 
protagonists in these novels react. Not all novels of faith and doubt have the same 
orthodoxy. In The Way of All Flesh and Robert Elsmere it is a particular strand in the 
Church of England that provides the background; in The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford and Father and Son it is strict Calvinism. But all the authors spend 
considerable imaginative effort developing a picture of orthodox religion. In 
Ednor Whitlock, too, orthodox religion is important. Ednor from his childhood 


3 Ibid., pp. 336-337- 
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had breathed a religious atmosphere. His father was a clergyman of the strictest 
orthodoxy, as well as zealous, energetic, and sincerely pious; his mother shared her 
husband’s views and feelings; and he himself, with the full approval of both parents, 
intended to take Holy Orders. (Ednor Whitlock, p. 2) 


This orthodox religious background has formed his character and made him 
religious as well as given him a sound and unfailing moral sense. Ednor’s moral 
superiority to the two villainous characters of the novel, Reginald Pulting and 
Fraulein Hartman, is ascribed to his religious upbringing (pp.112, 166). However, 
there is no description in the novel of what this orthodox religion is like. Ednor’s 
parents die of typhus on page 9, and no portrait of them or the religious environ- 
ment they provide is given. The novel never shows the reader how Christianity is 
practised nor is the reader shown the thoughts and attitudes that go with a certain 
kind of religious practice. It is therefore impossible to form a notion of what 
Ednor has been deprived of when he starts doubting, and what he is working his 
way towards when he tries to rebuild his faith. One can contrast this with the very 
specific kind of orthodoxy that is defined in Robert Elsmere by Catherine Leyburn 
who becomes Elsmere’s wife, in The Way of All Flesh by Christina and Theobald 
Pontifex, in Father and Son by the religious attitudes and practices of Gosse’s 
parents and the Plymouth Brethren to whom they belong, and in The Auto- 
biography of Mark Rutherford by the community of Calvinistic Independents that is 
described in detail in the three first chapters of the novel. 

One could continue to dissect MacColl’s novels aspect by aspect and demon- 
strate this lack of imaginative realization of events, situations, characters, and 
relationships, and how this is closely linked with an extensive use both of clichés 
in the language and of stock situations and characters. With this goes a constant 
tendency to conceive emotional, religious, moral, and political themes in the 
simplest possible terms. The two are connected together: a nuanced and rich con- 
ception of a theme cannot be expressed in clichés and through stock characters 
and situations. One could argue, though I shall not do so here, that MacColl’s 
endorsement of what appears as crude social, moral, and political attitudes in his 
two novels is an artistic failure; a failure to create characters with, as Henry James 
says, ‘the power to be finely aware and richly responsible’ .* 


V 


The above argument from artistic failure is aimed at establishing an alternative 


3 Henry James, The Art of the Novel. Critical Prefaces (New York: Scribner, 1937), p. 62. The argument 
that it is one of the major features of literary art that it shows this fine awareness, has been made 
repeatedly by Martha Nussbaum. See Martha Nussbaum, Love’s Knowledge. Essays on Philosophy 
and Literature (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1990), in particular the essay “Finely Aware and Richly 
Responsible”: Literature and the Moral Imagination’ as well as her other essays on James. 
Nussbaum makes the point with reference to moral themes. However, the same point can be made 
with reference to any ‘perennial theme’. For the notion of ‘perennial theme’ see Lamarque and 
Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature, pp. 405-411. 
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hypothesis to (4) and (5), namely that agreement on literary value is not a matter 
of consensus (arrived at no matter how) but of reasoned argument. The response 
to this from the supporters of the ‘instability of value’ view will be to invoke (6): 
bringing into question precisely the status of reasons. Demonstrating that reasons 
can actually be produced in support of value-claims made about a literary work, 
whether it is forgotten or has retained attention, has no bearing on the question 
whether value is ultimately contingent, so the argument runs, since reasoned 
agreement must itself be a result of social conditioning. The reasons one 
produces in response to the question whether a work deserves continued critical 
attention from readers will be a product of the dominant interests and needs of 
the community to which one belongs. Consequently, different communities will 
give different answers. The forgotten work may not have attracted contradictory 
and incommensurable value-judgements, but this does not alter the fact that any 
such judgement, when made, will be contingent. 

To see what is wrong with this argument, and to bring out the full force of the 
argument from artistic failure, one needs to make a distinction that the ‘instability 
of value argument’ fails to make. The ‘instability of value’ argument rests squarely 
on the notion of ‘consensus in a community’. The notion of a community is 
defined by reference to social identity (race, gender, class) but could also be 
defined through some other set of criteria delimiting a social group. To get a 
conceptual framework rich enough to deal with the problem of artistic standards 
of excellence, the notion of a community needs to be supplemented with the 
notion of a social practice or social institution which has currency among many 
communities and which is defined without reference to the criteria through 
which any social community is defined. Such social practice is defined through 
the concepts and conventions it makes available to anyone who is socialized into 
it. It is trivially true that the objects and actions of a practice can be recognized, 
acted on, and evaluated only by those who have been socialized into the practice. 
The question of the value of MacColl’s novels arises only among those who are 
interested in literature and the standards they apply will have been internalized 
through their socialization into the practice of reading with appreciation. The 
initiation into the practice is necessary for reasons to ‘take’ or have purchase. This 
socialization is a necessary precondition for any social practice to operate. It is a 
general point about social practices and institutions that they are defined by 
concepts and rules that must be internalized by those who enter into the practice. 
To continue over time social practices or institutions must have some members at 
any one time. However, such social practices/institutions are not defined through 
their membership. They constitute their own membership: the only requirement 
on this membership is that it has to some extent internalized the concepts and 
conventions of the practice/institution and applied them. Social practices of this 
kind cannot therefore be identified through other criteria defining a community 
(e.g. criteria of social identity). 
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Aesthetic value is socially constituted and aesthetic justification can only be 
recognized after a process of socialization. However, aesthetic value is not 
constituted through consensus in a community but in a social practice governed 
by rules and concepts cutting across many communities which can be defined in 
many different ways. Consensus does not constitute value. The theoretical 
advantage of the argument from artistic failure is that it leaves no opening for 
community interests: no community has a stake in an artistic failure and thus 
nothing to say about it that can be related to its dominant interests as a community. It 
is consequently easier to recognize that the reasons produced for denying a failed 
work further critical attention must have a basis different from that of the 
dominant interests of a community. 

Once it is recognized that the reasons for denying further critical attention to 
artistic failures can have their basis outside the dominant interests of a com- 
munity, it is easy also to recognize how implausible is the assumption that a 
community defined by, for example, common social identity should be able to 
agree on a set of artistic standards of excellence that can be derived from, or that 
supports, the dominant interests of that community. It is here that one sees a con- 
ceptual blurring in the ‘instability of value’ argument whereby members of a 
community are assumed to be participants in the same social practice. Or, 
conversely, there is a conceptual blurring in the definition of community: it is 
tacitly assumed that people who engage in the practice of reading literature 
appreciatively as works of art constitute a community that necessarily has a 
common social identity. However, there is no reason to believe that white, 
middle-class, middle-aged men who, as cultural radicals claim, possess cultural 
power, but who are not interested in literature or art, should share a set of 
standards of artistic excellence that can be seen as underpinning their main 
common interests. Those white, middle-class, middle-aged men who are inter- 
ested in literature and art will share such standards, but they will share them 
because they are participants in a social practice that may (though it need not) go 
beyond the community of white, middle-class, middle-aged men. This social 
practice is not defined by reference to such criteria as defines the community, if 
any, to which all white, middle-class, middle-aged men belong. 

It is here that the argument from artistic failure displays one further advantage. 
‘The instability of value’ argument does not in good faith attempt to analyse how 
literary value is constituted. It is a political move aimed at changing, modifying, 
or abolishing what is thought of as a secular, literary canon” in order to give 


3 For a detailed argument that literature is this kind of social institution or practice, see Lamarque 
and Olsen, Truth, Fiction and Literature, pp. 255-267. 


33 I have argued elsewhere that the notion of canon may not be a very useful concept when discussing 
literary tradition and how it is constituted. There is no strong analogy between a closed body of 
writing defined by the Church through its authority and an open tradition of works defined 
through aesthetic criteria and constantly added to. Only societies without a tradition have the need 
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‘voice’ to groups that have been silenced because of their gender, class, or race.** 
There are several ways in which these suppressed groups can be given a voice. 
One can insert them into the literary tradition as it exists today. One can 
construct alternative canons, or one can construct anti-canons, works that are 
supposed to embody values opposite to those embodied in the traditional canon. 
The values invoked in this struggle are asserted explicitly to be moral and political 
in nature. However, the argument from artistic failure can be used here to 
suggest that the rejection of aesthetic value by advocates of suppressed social 
groups is only superficial. If the social identity of the author or the ideological 
content of the work were sufficient to secure a place for a work in an alternative 
canon or in a list of non-canonical works, then it would not matter whether 
works that figured in such alternative canons were artistic failures. I shall now 
suggest without arguing the point, that this is not the case. No one would want 
MacColl in their particular canon or non-canon, and for the reasons set out above. 
One could change his social identity, one could rewrite his novels slightly so as to 
change the ideological values they embody (and at the level of crudity that 
MacColl operates this could easily be done without much damage to the narrative 
fabric of the novels), but he would still not be a candidate for inclusion in any 
canon. 

The thesis that inclusion in alternative canons or in non-canonical lists is also 
determined by the same aesthetic criteria as is inclusion in the traditional canon 
is an empirical one. It seems intuitively plausible and there is some circumstantial 
evidence that can be cited, for example that proponents of the ‘instability of value’ 
argument never analyse artistic failures and that relativists and their founding 
fathers tend to stick to discussion of classics. 3 However, nothing follows for the 


for a canon in the scriptural sense. The theoretical disadvantage of the concept is that it invites 
political attack exactly for those reasons which make the analogy between a scriptural canon 
and literary tradition a weak one. See ‘The Concept of a Literary Canon’, in XPONIKA 
AIZOHTIKHE (Annals for Aesthetics), vol. 36 (1996), pp. 71-85. In Cultural Capital John Guillory 
makes a similar point: ‘Tlie word “canon” displaces the expressly honorific term “classic” precisely 
in order to isolate the “classics” as the object of critique. The concept of the canon names the tradi- 
tional curriculum of literary texts by analogy to that body of writing historically characterized by an 
inherent logic of closure—the scriptural canon. The scriptural analogy is continuously present, if 
usually tacit, whenever canonical revision is expressed as “opening the canon”. We may begin to 
interrogate this first assumption by raising the question of whether the process by which a selec- 
tion of texts functions to define a religious practice and doctrine is really similar historically to the 
process by which literary texts come to be preserved, reproduced, and taught in the schools’ (p. 6). 

4 “The literary canon of “great literature” ensures that it is this “representative experience” (one 
selected by male bourgeois critics) that is transmitted to future generations, rather than those 
deviant, unrepresentative experiences discoverable in much female, ethnic and working-class 
writing. Anglo-American feminist criticism has waged war on this self-sufficient canonization of 
middle-class male values’ (Moi, Sexual/Textual Politics, p. 78). 

33 ‘Derrida writes about Ponge rather than Béranger . . . Hillis Miller writes about Mrs Gaskell rather 
than about Mrs Oliphant . . . Roland Barthes had the habit of dragging in James Bond for 
illustration, lest anyone get the idea that he was confined to the high cultural productions that, on 
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present argument even if the hypothesis cannot be confirmed. For one can, of 
course, stand outside a practice, or reject it altogether and suggest that one starts 
doing something else. If one stands outside the practice of producing and 
appreciating literature, one will simply have no way of, or no interest in, 
evaluating the productions or actions made within the practice. If one rejects the 
practice of appreciating literature, one does this for a reason or reasons which can 
be political, moral, or social, but not aesthetic, since aesthetic reasons are only 
defined within the practice. Since the time of Plato there have been repeated 
attempts to banish the poets from the City and to forbid poetic practice because 
of its pernicious moral effects. And since Aristotle there have been defences of 
literature and of poetic practice. The argument that there are no aesthetic 
standards and therefore no aesthetic values, if it is consistent, can only be seen as 
a form of neo-moralism* of the puritan type, uninterested in literature but eager 
to impose its moral standards on those who may happen to appreciate it. One is, 
perhaps unfairly, reminded of Edmund Gosse’s portrait of his mother, an 
extreme puritan and a member of the Plymouth Brethren: ‘She had a remarkable, 
I confess to me still somewhat unaccountable impression [this is Gosse, the man 
of letters, speaking] that to “tell a story”, that is, to compose fictitious narrative of 
any kind, was a sin’.37 As a result 


Nota single fiction was read or told to me during my infancy. The rapture of the child 
who delays the process of going to bed by cajoling ‘a story’ out of his mother or his 
nurse, as he sits upon her knee, well tucked up, at the corner of the nursery fire—this 
was unknown to me. Never in all my early childhood, did anyone address to me the 
affecting preamble, ‘Once upon a time!’ I was told about missionaries, but never about 
pirates; I was familiar with humming-birds, but I had never heard of fairies. Jack the 
Giant-Killer, Rumplestiltskin, and Robin Hood were not of my acquaintance, and 
though I understood about wolves, Little Red Ridinghood was a stranger even by 
name.38 


Different values, but much of the same attitude? 
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the evidence, did in fact educe his most prolonged and painstaking attention’ (Cook, ‘Canon of 
Poetry’, p. 318). 
‘The reversion to moralism is determined by the equation of text-selection with value-selection. 
For this reason much of what passes for political analysis of historically canonical works is nothing 
more than the passing of moral judgement on them. The critique of the canon moves quickly to 
reassert absolute notions of good and evil; . . (Guillory, Cultural Capital, p. 25). 
37, Edmund Gosse, Father and Son [1907] (Gloucester, Alan Sutton, 1984), p. 13- 


3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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MUSICAL ONTOLOGY AND THE 


ARGUMENT FROM CREATION 
Stefano Predelli 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Musical ontology discusses issues related to the ontological status of musical 
works. In this essay, I focus on a particular approach to musical ontology, which I 
call the structuralist view (or structuralism). On this view, a work of music is 
identified with a certain pattern, that is, with a structurally complex item, which 
determines the class of events acceptable as correct performances of that work. As 
the defenders of structuralist views are willing to grant, their approach bears a 
prima facie problematic relation to an initially plausible requirement, namely the 
notion that musical works come into existence as a result of the relevant acts of 
composition. However, a multitude of responses have been presented in the 
attempt to argue that, on closer analysis, structuralism (or at least some version of 
it) is able to deal with issues of composition and creation in a theoretically 
satisfactory manner. In this paper, I argue that none of the replies typically 
provided by philosophers of structuralist persuasion suffices as a solution to the 
problem of creation. 

Metaphysical debates occasionally originate from irreconcilable alleged 
intuitions regarding some aspect or other of the topic being discussed. This is not 
the case with the problem addressed in this essay, since the querelle on musical 
creation is characterized by a remarkably widespread agreement regarding which 
stance intelligent but unbiased individuals are inclined to take on this issue. What 
is disputed is whether these initial intuitions survive closer scrutiny, and thereby 
deserve to be incorporated in a theoretically adequate account of musical works, 
or whether, when suitably analysed, they are indeed incompatible with the 
structuralist approach. But it is undeniable that, in this respect, the burden of 
proof lies squarely on the structuralist’s side: for, in the absence of an indepen- 
dently plausible explanation of our intuitions on creation, structuralism remains, 
at best, a controversial and incomplete hypothesis on the ontological status of 
musical works. Admittedly, my criticism of the available structuralist treatments 
of musical creation does not suffice as a conclusive proof of the unsuitability of 
any consistent version of that view; if convincing, however, it casts serious doubts 
on the ultimate tenability of this approach to the metaphysics of music. 
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Il. STRUCTURALISM AND THE ARGUMENT FROM CREATION 


The structuralist view is a version of the approach to musical ontology which 
interprets musical works as universal entities, exemplified by certain sound- 
events. This universalist programme has typically been pursued by arguing that 
musical works share their ontological make-up with certain other instantiable 
entities, such as, for instance, complex properties, kinds, or types of some variety 
or other. By themselves, these suggestions present at best a reduction of the 
problem of musical ontology to other metaphysical questions. In particular, one 
needs to know what sort of objects types or kinds may be, before one may assess 
the claim that musical works are ontologically on a par with them. Often, the 
motivation behind the proposed analogy between musical works and certain 
other instantiables lies in an interpretation of the latter in terms of the conditions 
regulating the relationship between them and their exemplars. In this spirit, for 
instance, a word-type may be understood as an abstract pattern, that is, as a set of 
(phonetic and/or graphic) requirements which define the class of items acceptable 
as its tokens. Similarly, a natural kind may be interpreted as the collection of 
(presumably non-superficial, biological) properties required from any normal 
exemplar of it. If the alleged analogy between musical works on the one hand, 
and kinds or types on the other, is developed in this vein, one is led to the 
structuralist identification of a musical work and the set of criteria regulating its 
performances. A work of music, in this approach, is an abstract pattern of some 
kind or other, which encodes the standards that select, among sound-events, 
those we recognize as correct performances of that work. 

The structuralist programme may be developed in a variety of manners, 
depending on one’s favourite account of the pattern with which a given work 
is supposed to be identified. Perhaps the most straightforward version of 
structuralism identifies musical works with so-called sound-structures, that is, with 
sequences of indications regarding ‘standardly specified audible features’—for 
instance, structures ‘including not just melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic ones, 
not even just timbral, dynamic, articulational ones as well, but also tempo’.' As will 
become apparent later, the thesis that musical works are sound-structures is by no 
means the only option viable to the structuralistically inclined ontologist; more- 
over, even structuralists of the sound-structure sort disagree among each other as 
to which audible features a work’s pattern is supposed to address.’ In its general 


1 Jerrold Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 77 (1980), reprinted in Jerrold 
Levinson, Music, Art, and Metaphysics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990), p. 88. 

2 See for instance Peter Kivy, ‘Platonism in Music: A Kind of Defense’, Grazer philosophische Studien, 
vol. 19 (1983), reprinted in Peter Kivy, The Fine Art of Repetition (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1993); idem, ‘Platonism in Music: Another Kind of Defense’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 24 
(1987), reprinted in The Fine Art of Repetition; idem, ‘Orchestrating Platonism’, in T. Anderberg, 
T. Nilstun, and I. Persson (eds), Aesthetic Distinction: Essays Presented to Göran Hermerén on His soth 
Birthday (Lund: Lund U.P., 1988), reprinted in The Fine Art of Repetition; Levinson, ‘What a Musical 
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form, however, this version of structuralism provides a useful starting point for 
my considerations here, precisely because it raises questions of creation with 
undeniable urgency. For, as friends and foes of that view recognize, it appears, at 
least at first, that sound-structures do not have the same temporal profile as 
musical works: for instance, it seems that the collection of features associated 
with the Jupiter symphony (being a middle C played forte by certain string instru- 
ments, followed by . . .) must have pre-existed 1788, when Mozart composed that 
work. 

In other words, then, the following Argument from Creation seems to provide at 
least initial evidence against the structuralist approach to musical ontology. Given 
a musical work m and a structure s, such that, according to structuralism, m = s, 


Premise 1: m is created (by ms composer). 
Premise 2: s is not created (by m’s composer). 
Conclusion: m is not identical to s. 


Since this argument is valid, the structuralist may resist its conclusion only by 
challenging at least one of its premises. Accordingly, the responses provided by 
the defenders of the structuralist view fall into two groups. Some reject the claim 
in premise 1, and argue that the widespread tendency to regard musical works as 
created objects is ultimately untenable. The other option available to the 
structuralist focuses on premise 2, and proposes an account of the relevant struc- 
tures as creatable entities. In the next section I deal with the challenge to the 
apparent requirement of creatability; I discuss proposals to the effect that musical 
works are creatable structures in Section IV. 


II. AGAINST PREMISE 1: CREATIVITY AND TWIN BEETHOVEN 


The prima facie problem with the denial of the first premise in the Argument from 
Creation is that it seems to conflict with ‘one of the most firmly entrenched of 
our beliefs concerning art.’ Defenders of the structuralist view who intend to 
pursue this strategy must opt for one of the following options: (i) insist that our 
‘firmly entrenched beliefs’ need not be taken into account by an adequate 
philosophical theory of musical works; (ii) deny that our pre-theoretical views 
actually include the claim that musical works are created; Gii) claim that our 
beliefs about creatability clash with even stronger intuitions, that is, present an 
argument from such irremovable intuitions to the conclusion that musical works 
are not created. 

Clearly, a position which merely ignores widespread pre-theoretical intuitions, 

Work Is’ and ‘What a Musical Work Is, Again’, in Music Art and Metaphysics; Stephen Davies, ‘The 

Ontology of Musical Works and the Authenticity of their Performances’, Nous, vol. 25 (1991). 
3 Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, p. 66. 
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such as (i), may not be presented as a satisfactory solution of the problem at hand. 
Thus, it is the latter two options which have typically attracted a structuralist 
interested in challenging premise 1 in the Argument from Creation. In particular, 
working in the spirit of strategy (ii), some have argued that the denial of this 
premise is compatible with our intuition that a composer’s accomplishment is of 
a creative kind.* Writing on literary works, Gregory Currie presents a similar point 
of view: 


We can all agree that artists are creative; the question is whether their being creative 
means they create. . . . Whether authorship is creation is another question we should 
look to the best theory to settle.’ 


But the distinction between creation and creativity cannot be enough to justify 
the rejection of premise one above. It is surely true that, in our pre-theoretical 
view of the matter, artists are creative. It may also be correct to point out that the 
artists’ being creative does not entail that they create. The fact remains that our 
intuitions on this subject do not rest satisfied with the claim that artists are 
creative: we also unequivocally believe that they create. Few beliefs about 
artworks are as strongly embedded in our pre-theoretical views as the notion that, 
for instance, the Jupiter symphony did not exist when Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
or, for that matter, in the spring of 1788.° 

When it comes to musical activity, Currie himself correctly points out that it is 
not only the case that many of us regard artists as creative, but also that ‘the 
overwhelming majority of us think that works are created.” Thus, against strategy 
(ii), Currie grants that our intuitions do include the thesis that musical works are 
created. However, in the spirit of an approach of type (iii), Currie proposes an 
argument which aims at disposing of this pre-theoretical conviction. That is to 
say, he aims at convincing us that, once certain allegedly unassailable premises are 
accepted, we are compelled to relinquish the (admittedly initially attractive) tenet 
that musical works are created by their composers. I devote the next paragraphs to 
an analysis of Currie’s reasoning against creatability. A caveat is in order before I 
begin: the relationship between Currie’s own views on musical ontology and the 
structuralist approach is complex, and it is by no means obvious that his analysis 
of musical works as action types commits Currie to the view that such objects 
may not be created by their composers. However, Currie’s reasoning against 





4 Kivy, ‘Platonism in Music’; David Woodruff, ‘Creation and Discovery in Musical Works’, Pacific 
Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 77 (1996); Julian Dodd, ‘Musical Works as Eternal Types’, British Journal 
of Aesthetics, vol. 40 (2000). 

5 Gregory Currie, ‘Work and Text’, Mind, vol. 100 (1991), p. 328. 

é See also John A. Fisher, ‘Discovery, Creation, and Musical Works’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 49 (1991). 

7 Gregory Currie, An Ontology of Art (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1989), pp. 63-64. 
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creatability is independent of the details of his action-type theory; if sound, it 
would provide the structuralist with an important challenge to the Argument 
from Creation. 

From a general methodological point of view, Currie’s strategy is unobjec- 
tionable: although our pre-theoretical intuitions on a given topic may not be 
dismissed without a convincing reason, they may eventually be ‘argued away, 
that is, they may prove to be incompatible with other, less debatable views we 
accept. On the other hand, the success of arguments of this kind depends upon 
an adequate ranking of the alleged intuitions involved in it, according to the 
centrality they play in our pre-theoretical views. In particular, in the case under 
consideration, Currie’s argument must be grounded on claims stronger and even 
less negotiable than the thesis that musical works are created; otherwise, the 
approach he intends to employ would at best indicate the incompatibility of 
Currie’s premises with our firm commitment to creativity, without providing any 
reason against it. It is this crucial methodological desideratum that Currie’s argu- 
ment fails to satisfy: as I explain in the following paragraphs, his reasoning against 
creativity employs at least one controversial philosophical claim regarding the 
identity criteria of musical works, that is, a thesis by far less ‘firmly entrenched’ 
than our conviction that musical works are created. 

Currie’s argument is of the Twin-Earth variety. On Currie’s Twin-Earth, 
musical and cultural history is exactly parallel to the musical and cultural history 
here on Earth. In particular, on Twin-Earth, there exists an individual in all 
relevant respects similar to Beethoven (let us call him Twin-Beethoven), who 
composes a piece for piano with exactly the same sound-structure as Beethoven’s 
Hammerklavier sonata. The important difference between the events on 
Twin-Earth and their parallels on Earth consists in the fact that, while ‘our’ 
Beethoven composes the Hammerklavier in 1817, Twin-Beethoven composes his 
work at an earlier date. Given that the twins ‘solve the same musical problems in 
the same way, under the same influences and with the same degree of originality’, 
it follows for Currie that they independently compose the same work.’ But, 
barring intervening destruction, it appears that an object cannot be created and 
then later created again. Thus, according to Currie, the best a creationist may 
conclude is that the Hammerklavier has been created by Twin-Beethoven, and that 
it has later been discovered by Beethoven. Currie then concludes that, since for 
the creationist composition is an act of creation, the creationist is committed to 
the incredible conclusion that Beethoven did not compose the Hammerklavier 
sonata in the envisioned scenario. 

Currie’s argumentative strategy may be reformulated as a reductio reasoning 
against the creationist thesis that, when someone composes a certain musical 
work, he creates it. Let f be 1817, the time when Beethoven (‘B’) composed the 


2€ Currie, Ontology of Art, p. 62. 
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Hammerklavier, and let t be the time before 1817 when Twin Beethoven (‘TB’) 
composed the sonata with identical sound-structure. Currie’s argument may then 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) TB composes at t the same work W that B (premise) 
composes at £’ 

(2) | Ifsomeone composes a work W at t, then he (creationism) 
creates W at t 


(3) TB creates at t the same work W that B (from 1 and 2) 
creates at t’ 
(44) %¢>t (premise) 


(s) if someone creates an object x att, nobody (premise) 
creates x at f > t 


Besides the assumption of the creationist thesis on line (2), Currie’s argument 
employs a straightforward description of the Twin-Earth scenario on line (1), a 
premise stating that objects may not be created twice on line (5), and a premise 
regarding the identity of musical works on line (3). Since (3), (4), and (5) are 
incompatible, at least one of the premises must be rejected. Currie opts for the 
creationist account of composition on line (2). 

The most urgent problem with Currie’s reasoning lies in premise (1), that is, 
in the claim that Beethoven and his twin composed the same musical work. It is 
questionable that this premise expresses well-established intuitions regarding 
twin sonatas. I suspect that, in cases such as this, most philosophically unbiased 
individuals do not have clear intuitions one way or the other. More importantly, 
I have no doubt that, regardless of one’s inclinations with respect to premise (1), 
one’s commitment to the account of the Twin-Earth scenario it presupposes may 
not be sufficiently firm to counter the strong role which the creationist stance 
plays in our pre-theoretical views. Premise (1) is of course irresistible to those 
who conceive of musical works as sound-structures, available for cognitive access 
from Earth and Twin-Earth alike. Given that Beethoven and Twin-Beethoven 
indicate the same sound-structure, it is an immediate consequence of the alleged 
identity between works and structures that the Hammerklavier and the Twin- 
Hammerklavier are one and the same sonata. But this kind of theoretical support is 
question begging in the present context, where the traditionalist’s ontology is 
being challenged on the basis of apparently irreconcilable intuitions. 

Incidentally, I for one am quite firmly attracted to the negation of premise (1), 
independently of its alleged incompatibility with the creationist thesis. I am also 
confident that my antipathy to this premise is not merely the result of my opposition 
to the structuralist approach in musical ontology: for, as I indicate in Section IV, 


° An analogous reasoning grounded on the idea of independent composition is presented by 
Woodruff, ‘Creation and Discovery’. 
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important exponents of that approach share my attitude in this respect. What seems 
incredible, independently of one’s stance on the metaphysics of musical works, is 
that two individuals who, ex hypothesi, bear no interesting relation with each other, 
may be recognized as composers of the same work. This feature of the Twin-Earth 
scenario is blurred by Currie’s allegation that Beethoven and Twin-Beethoven 
compose the same work, because ‘they solve the same musical problems in the same 
way, under the same influences’. In fact, they don’t: Twin-Beethoven has nothing to 
do with Bach’s treatment of cancrizans, and Beethoven has nothing to do with the 
invention of the Twin-Fortepiano. But even if they did, it seems questionable 
whether such an alleged identity of the setting in which they operate suffices for the 
identification of the sonatas they compose. 

More importantly for my aim here, it must be stressed that, although the 
comments in the foregoing paragraph might strengthen my criticism of Currie’s 
argument, they are by no means essential to it. In that paragraph, I presented 
certain (admittedly not decisive) considerations for the falsity of premise (1) in 
the reductio strategy against creatability. But even those who disagree with my 
reasons for the distinctness of Hammerklavier and Twin-Hammerklavier ought to 
concede that, even in the absence of conclusive counter-arguments against 
Currie’s identity thesis, such a metaphysical stance is not pre-theoretically 
unquestionable to the extent necessary for countering our undeniably strong 
intuitions on musical creation. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
the denial of the first premise in the Argument from Creation is of immediate 
importance only for those structuralists who interpret musical works as 
non-creatable structures. Other versions of the structuralist paradigm may 
provide a picture of musical works better suited to the creatability requirement, 
and may be able to resist the Argument from Creation by challenging its other 
premise. I turn to responses in this vein in the next section. 


IV. AGAINST PREMISE 2: FANCY CREATIONS AND SOPHISTICATED STRUCTURALISM 


In this section I focus on those versions of the structuralist approach which iden- 
tify musical works with creatable structures. I discuss four alternative proposals. 
The first, unlike the other three, holds that the structures with which musical 
works are to be identified are eternal (or a-temporal) items; however, it rejects the 
further thesis that entities of this kind are not creatable. The other versions of 
structuralism I address aim at developing an ontological account of structures of 
the appropriate type as non-eternal objects. 

In his essay ‘The Problem of Creation,’ Harry Deutsch argues that the claim 
that x is created at t does not entail that x comes into existence at t. He supports 
this non-entailment thesis by presenting a particular account of creation as 


© Harry Deutsch, ‘The Creation Problem’, Topoi, vol. 10 (1991). Cited in text by page number 
hereafter. 
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selection. Thus, in this view, musical works, conceived of as eternally existent 
structures, may nevertheless be said to be created by their composers, in conflict 
with the second premise in the Argument from Creation. This response succeeds 
in incorporating our intuitions on musical creation within a traditional 
structuralist position only if (i) the account of creation to which it appeals is 
independently plausible, and (ii) such an account is consistent with those intu- 
itions. In the next two paragraphs, I argue that the strategy under discussion fails 
on both counts. 

Most of Deutsch’s paper is devoted to his views on the creation of literary 
characters; he does, however, provide explicit indications to the effect that they 
are to be extended to melodies (p. 221). Clearly, it must be the case that Deutsch’s 
considerations on melodies are intended as directly applicable to the sound 
structures with which musical works are allegedly to be identified; otherwise the 
resulting account of melody creation would be of no relevance for Deutsch’s 
view that ‘a musical work can be identified with the abstract sound structure’ 
indicated in the score and exemplified by correct performances (p. 209). The 
central premise in Deutsch’s account of the creation of literary characters, 
melodies, and sound structures in general concerns their alleged ontological 
abundance. In particular, we are told that ‘for any consistent set of properties 
appropriate to melodies, there is a melody . . . that possesses those properties . . .’ 
(p. 221). This presumed ontological plenitude guarantees that, given any 
consistent stipulation that a melody have certain properties (of the appropriate 
kind), an actual melody can be found which satisfies that stipulation. For this 
reason, Deutsch concludes, the selector’s choice is free and unconstrained, and 
may thus correctly be described as an act of creation. 

This last step is worthy of closer consideration. Focusing on the parallel case of 
literary characters, Deutsch writes that the unconstrained character of artistic 
selection is the source of ‘the essential creative freedom storytellers enjoy’ 
(p. 220). But even if this were correct it would not suffice as a solution to the 
issue at hand, for reasons parallel to those discussed at the beginning of Section 
I: what is needed as a response to the problem of creation is not an explanation 
of artistic creativity, but an account of the notion that works of art are created. 
Leaving aside the creativity red-herring, Deutsch presents two theses on the 
relationship between unconstrained stipulations and artistic creation. According 
to the strong thesis, ‘to create is to freely stipulate’ (p. 220); according to the weak 
account, free stipulation is a sufficient condition for creation: 


[Artists] can be credited with having created something, if, in the appropriate sense, 
it was up to them which properties entered into the description, and open to them to 
choose any such properties whatsoever. (p. 219) 


In the absence of convincing considerations in its favour, the strong thesis that 
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creation is free stipulation appears to be untenable: uncontroversially, there are 
instances of creation that do not consist in acts of stipulations—Deutsch himself 
explicitly agrees that artists create copies of a score, painted canvases, etc. The 
weak thesis does not seem to rest on stronger independent plausibility: for it is 
simply not true that the allegedly guaranteed satisfaction of the relevant set of 
properties makes it legitimate to describe its selection as an act of creation, on any 
sense of the term relevant for the debate at hand. Any freely chosen consistent 
collection of arithmetical properties, for that matter, may be guaranteed to cor- 
respond to a class of numbers, without it being appropriate to credit the selector 
with the power of having created that set-theoretic item. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I argued that Deutsch does not provide reasons 
why unconstrained selection ought to provide a plausible analysis of (at least one 
sense of) ‘creation’. The present paragraph addresses a further, independent 
problem with his proposal: even if one accepts Deutsch’s account of creation, and 
his claim that an object’s creatability does not entail its non-eternity, such a 
conclusion does not suffice as an account of our inclinations regarding the 
ontological profile of musical works. We do not typically rest satisfied with the 
claim that, say, the Jupiter symphony has been created by Mezart; we are also 
unambiguously convinced that Mozart’s last symphony did not exist in the 
Jurassic period or when Caesar crossed the Rubicon. That is to say, in- 
dependently of the alleged admissibility of a sense of ‘creation’ consistent with 
eternity, it appears to be the case that our pre-theoretic intuitions regard musical 
works as created, in the stronger sense that they have come into being as a result 
of the relevant acts of composition. Undeniably, this stance may eventually be 
challenged by arguments grounded on independently incontrovertible tenets: in 
the absence of such arguments, however, the alleged availability of a sense of 
‘creation’ compatible with eternity does not suffice as a response to the 
anti-structuralist challenge under discussion. 

I now turn to a different kind of attack against the second premise in the 
Argument from Creation: according to the views I discuss in what follows, the 
structures with which musical works are to be identified are not eternal (or 
a-temporal) objects, and may thus allegedly cope with the requirement of 
creatability in an adequate manner. The first suggestion I consider may (though 
need not) agree with some of the structuralist proposals I discussed thus far that 
musical works are to be identified with sound-structures, that is with sequences 
addressing ‘standardly specified audible features’ of some kind or other. 
However, in this view, features of this sort should not be interpreted on the 
model of everlasting properties, but as resulting from the establishment of cer- 
tain appropriate conventions, or from the emergence of certain relevant 
conditions. For instance, according to a position in this spirit, features such as that 
of being a middle-C or of being played by a violin, come into existence only as 
the by-product of, respectively, the establishment of the tonal system or the 
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development of certain musical instruments.” If suitably developed, this 
suggestion may be of independent interest, and may yield a promising alternative 
to a more traditional analysis of the ontological status of those properties. In this 
paper, however, I need not pause on more precise versions of the hints I provided 
because, even on the assumption that they may be developed into a satisfactory 
philosophical account, the resulting ontological picture does not suffice as a 
structuralist solution to the problem of creatability. Even if it is granted that the 
structure allegedly identical to, say, Brahms piano trio in C major did not always 
exist, the foregoing considerations at best justify the notion that such a structure 
emerged with the establishment of a certain musical vocabulary, or with the 
development of certain musical instruments. In all plausibility, when coupled 
with the identification of trio and structure, either suggestion entails the counter- 
intuitive claim that the trio already existed before Brahms’s compositional activity 
in 1882. 

What is necessary, if the structuralist view is to be reconciled with the premise 
that musical works are created by their composers, is a more direct rejection of 
premise 2 in the Argument from Creation, that is, a conception of a musical work 
as a structure created (in the sense of ‘brought into existence’) by its composer. 
Such a conception apparently requires the abandonment of the view of musical 
works as traditional sound-structures, and the development of a novel ontological 
analysis of the universals with which works of music are to be identified. 
Operating in this vein, Jerrold Levinson has presented a sophisticated view, 
according to which musical works are structures importantly related to, but not 
identical with, traditionally conceived sound-structures. More precisely, in his 
essay ‘What A Musical Work Is’, Levinson argues that a work is a structure-as- 
indicated-by-a-composer-c-at-a-time-t (for short S*c*t)."* The principal motive 
for Levinson’s view stems from his desire to respect the intuitive distinctness of 
musical works that share the same sound-structure (such as the Hammerklavier 
and the Twin-Hammerklavier in Currie’s imaginary scenario). However, he also 
cites as an advantage of his position its alleged ability to cope with the 
requirement of creatability. 

Levinson’s notion of a structure as indicated by a composer at a certain time is 
prima facie easily understandable. Seemingly similar ‘as’-locutions are after all part 
and parcel of everyday English: I may say, for instance, that I approve of Smith as 
the mayor, but would strongly dislike him as a father-in-law. When used in this 
way, ‘as’-locutions appear to denote, roughly, an individual presented in a certain 
manner, as the bearer of the properties at issue, or the occupier of a suitable role. 
In this sense, then, ‘as’-locutions may not introduce items whose ontological 


" For a discussion of this issue, see Renée Cox, ‘Are Musical Works Discovered?’, Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, vol. 43 (1985). 


See Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, pp. 78-82. 
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make-up is importantly different from that of the object denoted by the noun 
they qualify: whether considered as the mayor or as a father-in-law, Smith 
remains the old flesh-and-blood fellow he has always been. If interpreted along 
these lines, then, Levinson’s S*c*t items would be sound-structures of the 
traditional kind, even though they would now be considered in the light of their 
having being indicated by c at t. But since, in the absence of independent 
considerations to the contrary, a traditional sound-structure does not appear to be 
a creatable individual, it follows that a Levinsonian S*c*t, interpreted along these 
lines, is likewise in no better ontological shape vis-à-vis the requirement of 
creatability.™ 

What this shows is that Levinson’s sophisticated universals may satisfy the 
requirement of creatability only if they are not interpreted on the familiar model 
of everyday ‘as’-locutions. The problem is that, besides this negative conclusion 
on how not to interpret S*c*t items, no explicit hint is provided as to how they 
ought to be understood. One constraint for any interpretation of Levinson’s 
proposals seems, however, to be clear, if his suggestion is to be of any help in the 
solution of the problem posed by the Argument from Creation. What needs to be 
the case, if one accepts the premise that a musical work is created at a certain time 
t by its composer c, is that as a result of c’s act of indication of a structure S at a 
time t, a new object emerges, the S*c*t item with which c’s work is allegedly to be 
identified. What seems problematic for Levinson’s strategy is that it does not 
appear to be true in general that, whenever an agent a enters in a relationship R 
with an object o at a time t, a novel entity comes into existence, one which may be 
denoted by an expression of the form ‘o-as-R’d-by-a-at-t’. For instance, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it does not appear to be the case that, if you 
show me the tallest building on campus, you thereby bring into existence a new 
object, that is, the building-as-shown-by-you. It must, then, be a special feature 
of the relationship of indication, allegedly holding between composers and 
sound-structures, which is for Levinson responsible for such ontological pecu- 
liarity. Thus, what is needed is an independently plausible account of musical 
composition, one according to which composers relate to sound-structures in a 
manner conducive to the emergence of a novel object of the appropriate type. In 
this respect, Levinson sympathetically cites a proposal by James C. Anderson as 
complementing his own views: 


[M]y vagueness on the relation of ‘indication’ is usefully redeemed by [Anderson’s] 
discussion of making normative. . .. Making-normative certainly at least helps explain 
what indicating consists in, and differentiates it from other activities of an intentional 
nature directed on abstract structures. ™* 


3 See also Dodd, ‘Musical Works as Eternal Types’. 
14 Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is, Again’, pp. 260-261. 
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It is thus to Anderson’s idea of indication as ‘making normative’ that I devote the 
concluding paragraphs of this section. 

Anderson’s treatment of the problem of musical creation is formulated within 
the framework of Nicholas Wolterstorff’s theory of musical works as norm-kinds 
(that is, as kinds whose instances may be improperly formed). That a position 
of this kind is a prima facie target of the Argument from Creation is explicitly 
recognized by Wolterstorff himself; who points out that his view has the con- 
sequence that ‘musical works exist everlastingly’."® Anderson disagrees. His 
solution to the problem of creatability is grounded on the idea of the descriptive 
kind corresponding to a norm kind: for each norm kind Ky defined by properties 
Ps normative within Kn (that is, such that every properly formed exemplar of Ky 
has them), there corresponds a kind Kg, also defined by the Ps, but such that the 
Ps are not normative within it. Kg is distinct from Ka: for instance, in this view, a 
sloppy performance of the Hammerklavier is an instance of the relevant norm-kind 
(albeit an incorrect one), but not an instance of the corresponding descriptive 
kind. Although all descriptive kinds exist everlastingly, Anderson claims that 


some norm-kinds are created by human beings from descriptive-kinds by the activity 
of stipulating that the properties of some descriptive-kind be treated as normative 
properties. . . . the best way to understand the activity of creating a norm-kind is as an 


intentional operation on a previously existing descriptive-kind. . . . . A humanly 
created norm-kind, then, is a descriptive-kind made normative by a person at some 
time." 


In other words, on this view, musical works are conceived of as norm kinds, that 
is, as universals which, unlike traditional sound-structures, are allegedly brought 
into existence by the composer’s indication of certain properties as normative. 
The initial plausibility of Anderson’s proposal trades on an important am- 
biguity pertaining to the assignment of normativity. In one sense, we can think of 
such an assignment as the establishment of a certain relation between an 
individual, the composer, and a pre-existing entity, ‘just as we can think about, 
describe and show favouritism towards properties and their corresponding 
kinds. . . "7 In this sense, the attribution of normativity is an event, taking place 
at a particular time, and involving the composer’s intentional activity: at £, the 
time of composition, he indicates (or selects, picks out, etc.) a certain set of 
properties, the descriptive kind K4, and decrees that these properties play a 
normative role, that is, that they select the sound-events that qualify as correct 
performances of the work at issue. However, when attribution of normativity is 
interpreted in this manner, it is far from clear that it results in the production of 


*S Nicholas Wolterstorff, Works and Worlds of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), p. 88. 
‘6 James C. Anderson, ‘Musical Kinds’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 25 (1985), p. 47- 
7 Ibid. 
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a new entity, as required by Anderson’s desire to satisfy the requirement of 
creatability. For, in this interpretation, although the composer invites us to 
consider Kq in a certain manner, and although such an invitation may not have 
been issued before, it must still be the case that, in the absence of independent 
considerations to the contrary, the object in question, the descriptive kind, is 
blessed with eternal (or a-temporal) existence. In this reading, then, Anderson’s 
focus on normativity does not dispel the problem associated with the inter- 
pretation of Levinson’s proposal I discussed above: no matter what particular 
attitude one wishes to take (at a certain time ft) with respect to an apparently 
everlasting object, it does not in general seem to be the case that a novel entity is 
engendered in the process. 

-The attribution of normativity may be associated with a kind distinct from the 
relevant descriptive kind Kg only insofar as the normativity of the properties in Kg 
participates in that kind’s identity criteria. In this understanding of Anderson’s 
proposal, composers do not merely prescribe that a pre-existing descriptive kind 
Ka be considered in a certain manner: they rather deal with a distinct item, the 
corresponding normative kind Kn, which is obtained from Kg by adding the 
normative aspect to the list of properties included in K4. Imagine for instance that 
Ka contains the property of being a middle-C pitch: that is, that Kg is instantiated 
only by events involving exemplars of such a pitch. Then, in this view, a 
composer’s indication of normativity is associated with an object distinct from Ka, 
insofar as the corresponding norm-kind Kn now includes the property that it be 
normative that the appropriate pitch be a middle-C. This reading, unlike the one 
discussed in the foregoing paragraph, concedes that a composer’s activity is 
importantly associated with an object distinct from the indicated, everlasting 
descriptive kind. However, it provides no hint as to how such an object might be 
created by that composer on such an occasion: for a collection of normative 
properties appears to be an entity with the same temporal profile as its 
non-normative counterpart, at least unless an independently plausible, non-ad hoc 
account of the ontological make-up of normativity is defended. For instance, if, 
according to the traditional view of properties, the property of being a middle-C 
is understood as existing eternally (or a-temporally), independently of the exist- 
ence of its actual instances, there seems to be no plausible reason for attributing a 
different temporal profile to the property that it be normative that the pitch at 
issue be a middle-C. 

It may be objected that what is at issue with the norm-kind identified with, say, 
the Hammerklavier, is not the property of normativity simpliciter, but the property 
of having-been-sanctioned-as-normative-by-Beethoven. If it could also be argued 
that such a property fails to exist at those times when Beethoven himself does not 
exist, this reply may block the inference to the eternity of the norm-kind at issue. 
However, a strategy of this kind is of little help with respect to the problem under 
discussion. On any account of property-existence, the property of having been 
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sanctioned as normative by Beethoven must exist before the time when the 
sonata has been written. Thus, even on such a relatively unorthodox under- 
standing of the properties involved in the norm-kind at issue, the position under 
discussion entails the claim that a musical work pre-dates the time of its com- 
position. This, of course, is not a conclusion that could satisfy our pre-theoretical 
intuitions about musical creation. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I presented the Argument from Creation against the view that 
musical works are universal structures, and I discussed certain responses 
proposed by the defenders of the structuralist view. I argued that none of the 
views I discussed succeeds in either challenging our pre-theorétic commitment to 
creatability, or in presenting an independently plausible account of musical works 
as creatable structures. The considerable variety of the proposals I considered 
lends plausibility to the suspicion that, when it comes to the problem of creation, 
no stone has been left unturned by the structuralists. I cannot substantiate this 
suspicion with the claim that the alternatives I discussed exhaust the range of 
options compatible with structuralism, and J am aware that my criticism of the 
views I discussed does not suffice as a knock-down argument for the untenability 
of that approach. But it is not I who need to prove structuralism’s unsoundness: 
it is the structuralist who must provide a satisfactory solution to the apparent 
clash between his position and certain uncontested prima facie inclinations. In the 
absence of such a solution, the structuralist standpoint, far from deserving the 
relatively central position it plays in the debate on musical ontology, must be 
regarded as a dubious metaphysical hypothesis. 
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‘THE TRUE CREATIVE MIND’: 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD’S CRITICAL 


HUMANISM 
Philip Smallwood 


. . . something more than theoretical—something of which we may aspire to achieve 
aconcrete apprehension. (F. R. Leavis) 


I 


WHEN, IN HIs criticism of T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, F R. Leavis calls R. G. 
Collingwood ‘the true creative mind’, the remark throws an unprecedentedly 
suggestive light on the relations between Collingwood’s project in philosophy, 
politics, the theory of history and aesthetics, and the traditions of twentieth- 
century literary criticism. Collingwood was not, in the contemporary sense, and 
would not have thought of himself as being, a literary critic." His writings overall 
refer surprisingly little to the literary critics either of his own generation or of the 
past—much less, in fact, than literary critics of this period refer to philosophers. 
Viewed from the putatively ‘radical’ perspective of literary criticism or ‘theory’ 
today, Collingwood is seen in turn as a conservative figure on the modern 
literary-intellectual scene. There is little sense of the ‘fighting philosopher” so 
necessary to the tone of post-materialist thought dominant in critical history from 
after the Second World War. 

Yet Collingwood’s links with the traditions of twentieth-century literary 
criticism are not easy to ignore. Up to about the middle years of the 1960s, from 
when Anglophone literary studies were first influenced by kinds of political, 
linguistic, and social agendas that are now universal, many literary critics could 
still find much of immediate value in Collingwood’s Principles of Art? Since that 


' In the opening pages of the Principles of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), pp. 3-4 (hereafter 
PA), Collingwood distinguishes the ‘artist-aesthetician or critic’ from the aesthetic theorist whose 
claims to value he is trying to identify and promote. 

2 As Collingwood himself described Karl Marx. See Autobiography (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1939), p. 152. 

3 Wayne C. Booth, in his introduction to R. S. Crane’s The Idea of the Humanities (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1967), vol. I, p. xvii, adapts Collingwood’s thought on history to specifically 
literary-historical purposes when he writes that ‘one of the critic’s tasks is to reconstruct the 
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time, Collingwood’s reputation as a philosophical thinker able to throw a newly 
revealing light on issues that critics of literature still discuss has without doubt 
declined. This is despite the fact that several of the theorists freely exalted within 
literary studies over the last thirty or more years have seemed sometimes the 
intellectual beneficiaries of Collingwood. Such theorists may occasionally pay 
explicit tribute to Collingwood’s influence and role. Thus writers such as H. R. 
Jauss, Hans-Georg Gadamer, or Paul Ricoeur have integrated Collingwood con- 
sciously into their theorization of literary and textual history; others such as 
Stanley Fish or Wolfgang Iser have developed cognate theories of reception.* All 
stress the constructive, or reconstructive role of the reader within the literary 
transaction (or literary transmission). Collingwood can by the same token be seen 
in his interdisciplinary commitments to have an important historical place in the 
development of a hybridized ‘postmodernism’ where disciplinary bounds are 
permeated or transgressed. This could hardly be acknowledged by critics who 
wish to preserve the political purity of their mighty revolutionary credentials; but 
Collingwood pre-dates several kinds of historically and anthropologically 
nuanced forms of poststructualist theory.’ 

To situate Collingwood in company of this kind is to elucidate strategically 
concealed connections between what has passed as ‘radical’ criticism, and alleg- 
edly conservative traditions of ‘liberal humanist’ thought. In this, Collingwood 
forms an important link between critical presence and critical past. He allows us 
to reorder the events of the history of criticism from a position decisively outside 


problem—in this case how to achieve the work itself—as it might have been faced by the author’. 
Latterly, though exceptionally, Jerome McGann has defended Collingwoodian historical concepts 
as a basis for textual scholarship: see The Beauty of Inflections: Literary Investigations in Historical Method 
and Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), p. 81, while Donald S. Taylor, in Thomas Chatterton’s 
An: Experiments in Imagined History (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 1978), has analysed Chatterton 
according to Collingwood’s notions of history and aesthetics. 


* See H. R. Jauss, ‘Literary History as a Challenge to Literary Theory’, Toward an Aesthetic of 
Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982), pp. 3-45; 
H.-G. Gadamer, ‘Analysis of Historically Effected Consciousness’, Truth and Method, 2nd rev. edn, 
trans. Joel Weinsheimer and Donald G. Marshall (London: Sheed & Ward, 1989), PP. 341-3793 
P. Ricoeur, ‘The Reality of the Past’, Time and Narrative, trans. Kathleen Blamey and David 
Pellauer (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1988), vol. III, pp. 142-156. Fish’s 
concept of ‘Literature in the Reader’ and Iser’s ‘re-creative dialectics’ are also reminiscent of 
Collingwood. See, respectively, Is There a Text in This Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communities 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1980), and The Act of Reading: A Theory of Aesthetic Response 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins U.P., 1978). 


$ And, perhaps, structuralist. In his introduction to Reconstructing Literature (Oxford: Blackwell, 1983), 
P- 5, Laurence Lerner quotes Collingwood’s Speculum Mentis as among views which ‘sound very 
similar to what [George] Steiner and [Anthony] Easthope see as central to structuralism’. On the 
other hand, Ian Robinson, The New Grammarians’ Funeral: A Critique of Noam Chomsky’s Linguistics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1975), had been able to make liberal use of Collingwood’s Essay on 
Metaphysics, and had brought together Collingwood’s, Leavis’s, and Wittgenstein’s views on 
language in order to attack Chomsky, ‘the surviving structuralists’, and ‘the whole corpus of estab- 
lished linguistics’ (p. 184). 
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it, from a viewpoint located in the philosophy of history, in metaphysics, and in 
aesthetics. He does so, that is, not by writing literary criticism per se (or what is 
taken to be criticism as Foucault, Lacan, or Derrida often are), but by promoting 
a restless and passionate investigative spirit in disciplines explicitly divided by 
territorial convention from literary study. For Collingwood, writing in the Idea 
of History, history must ideally be ‘critical’ history, textually grounded. In the 
composition of history, ‘Evidence is only evidence so far as it is . . . interpreted on 
critical principles. . . 4 ‘All thinking is critical thinking’, Collingwood comments 
a few pages later: ‘the thought which re-enacts past thoughts . . . criticizes them 
in re-enacting them’ (IH, p. 216). Collingwood is equipped to restore a fadingly 
intelligent sense in which ‘criticism’ is an interdisciplinary term. 

Collingwood’s philosophical thought, I would therefore suggest, in its medley 
of connected but distinct formal manifestations, historically reaffirms and emo- 
tionally re-energizes an idea of criticism in an Age of Theory. The identity of this 
idea, extended through a range of humanistic disciplines, involves the centrality 
of the role, within philosophy and literary studies alike, of debate. The twentieth 
century’s most famous account of the dialectical model as the quintessential 
situation of literary criticism has been supplied by Leavis himself. I refer to 
Leavis’s claim for the normalization of critical exchange in terms of the question 
“This is so, isn’t it?”’ expecting the answer “Yes, but—”’.” No doubt, the 
ultimate origins of this conversational stereotype—criticism as ‘collaboration’ 
admitting profitable dissent—can be traced back to the influence of the Platonic 
or Socratic dialogue upon the social practice of criticism.* However, a more 
proximate parallel can be found in Collingwood’s boldly reinterpretive work— 
pertinent whenever the term ‘liberal humanism’ is used—in defining the political 
organization of a ‘social community’. In his New Leviathan of 1942 Collingwood 
drew a distinction between ‘eristic’ thought (where the participants set out to 
‘win’ the argument) and the ‘dialectical’ (where they challenge each other in the 
common pursuit of truth that is shared).? In his Essay on Philosophical Method, the 
earlier work of 1933 that the critic William Empson referred to as ‘a grand 


6 The Idea of History, rev. edn by Jan van der Dussen (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1994), p. 203. Hereafter 
IH. 


7 See, for example, the discussion of this formula in Leavis’s essay on “Thought, Language and 
Objectivity’ as reprinted in The Living Principle: ‘English’ as a Discipline of Thought (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1975), p. 35. Hereafter LP. 

2 Leavis adopted Eliot’s phrase from his essay ‘The Function of Criticism’ (1923) for the title of his 
Common Pursuit (London: Chatto & Windus, 1952), and was to seek a ‘collaborative reader’ for his 
literary criticism in The Living Principle (p. 14). Correspondingly in his Principles of Art Collingwood 
had described his notion of the author or artist and audience as ‘collaborators’ in the mental and 
emotional reconstruction of art (pp. 318-324). 

9 The New Leviathan or Man, Society, Civilization and Barbarism (1942), rev. edn by David Boucher 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), p. 181: ‘What Plato calls eristic discussion is one in which each 
party tries to prove that he was right and the other wrong. . . . In a dialectical discussion you aim at 
showing that your own view is one with which your opponent really agrees. . . .’ 
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exposure of philosophy from the inside’, Collingwood had likewise explained 
his concept of the ‘overlap of classes’,"" and he had by analogy with Leavis here 
distinguished philosophical statements from the propositions of science to argue, 
later on in the book, that ‘the relation between affirmation and negation is pecu- 
liarly intimate’: 


The normal and natural way of replying to a philosophical statement from which we 
dissent is by saying, not simply ‘this view seems to me wrong’, but ‘the truth, I would 
suggest, is something more like this’, and then we should attempt to state a view of 
our own. . . . This is not a mere opinion. It is a corollary of the Socratic principle (itself 
a necessary consequence of the principle of overlapping classes) that there is in 
philosophy no such thing as a transition from sheer ignorance to sheer knowledge, but 
only a progress in which we come to know better what in some sense we know already. 


Collingwood goes on to state what he calls ‘the principle of concrete negation’: 


... we can never in philosophy decline, except temporarily and provisionally, the duty 
of giving our own affirmative answer to any question which others have answered in 
ways that we regard as false. To reject one account of a philosophical matter is to accept 
the responsibility of giving a better account of it; and hence in philosophy, whatever 
may be the case elsewhere, it is a rule of sound method that every negation in this 
special sense implies an affirmation.’ 


The neglect of this rule Collingwood refers to as the ‘fallacy of abstract 
negation’ (PM, p. 106), and from this ‘A critical attitude’ differs ‘in the way in 
which inference differs from judgement: to negate a view is simply to assert its 
falsity, to criticize it is to give reasons for this assertion’ (PM, p. 138).” 

‘If we refuse to criticize’, Collingwood wrote at a later point in his Essay on 
Philosophical Method, ‘we are making it impossible for ourselves to comprehend’ 
(p. 217). The significance of this dictum, I would suggest, is Collingwood’s 
conception of the way philosophers deal with the written (literary) texts of 
philosophy, and can once again find its echo within the traditions of literary 
criticism. The parallel is reinforced in the connections between both writers’ 
recurrent emphasis upon the value of ‘thought’. ‘English’, according to Leavis, is 


*° ‘William Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London: Chatto & Windus, 1951), p. 320n. 


" Chapter II, ‘The Overlap of Classes’, An Essay on Philosophical Method (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1933), pp. 26-53. Hereafter PM. 


** See Chapter V, ‘The Philosophical Judgement: Quality and Quantity’, PM, pp. 105-106. 


3 In the chapter containing this remark (‘Two Sceptical Positions’), Collingwood had outlined the 
kinds of reasoning or inference which establish the propositions of philosophy. One kind is 
associated with the Kantian school indebted to The Critique of Pure Reason and involves exposing 
self-contradictions in the answers to philosophical questions given by other people without 
necessarily having a satisfactory answer of one’s own. Critical scepticism of this kind is really a 
self-protective, self-exempting dogmatism in which ‘judgements run grave risk of being inversely 
related to the merits of the authors judged’ (p. 139). 
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a ‘discipline of thought’, and as he asserts in his opening chapter of The Living 
Principle, ‘All major literary creation is concerned with thought’. To grasp the 
workings of the poetical mind through the linguistic medium one must thus first 
comprehend the optimum combination, and interpenetration, of “Thought” and 
Emotional Quality’. For Collingwood, writing from a different set of dis- 
ciplinary perspectives, all history, similarly, is ‘the history of thought’: ‘Of 
everything other than thought, there can be no history’ (IH, p. 304). Collingwood 
states in his Essay on Philosophical Method that in order to share the experience of 
the philosophical writer ‘we must ourselves think’ (p. 216). So the historian 
interrogates the documents of the past to understand the thought that went into 
their making. The correspondent idealism of Leavis likewise repeats the mantra 
of ‘thought about . . . thought’, and in The Living Principle he again interprets this 
value in terms audible to the literary-critical community (p. 13)."* In ways that 
suggest the consonances between the social, educational, ethical, and political 
extension of their respective disciplines,” Collingwood had defined in The Idea of 
History how art and literature produce a moral and political society that is fully 
alive. Collingwood describes the process as thinking about the act of thinking: 


The peculiarity of thought... is that it is not mere consciousness but self- 
consciousness. The self, as merely conscious, is a flow of consciousness, a series of 
immediate sensations and feelings; but as merely conscious it is not aware of itself as 
such a flow; it is ignorant of its own continuity through the succession of experiences. 
The activity of becoming aware of this continuity is what is called thinking. (IH, 


p. 306) 


It is clear that for Collingwood, this becoming aware in personal and political 
terms (as it draws on meanings of the ‘liberal’ defined in 1927 by Collingwood’s 
friend, Guido de Ruggiero)" is assisted by a process analogous to, or identical 


% See ‘Thought, Language and Objectivity’, LP, p. 43. In the Principles of Art Collingwood had 
claimed that the artist brings intellectual and emotional faculties together to express ‘intellectual 
emotions’ (p. 296). 

5 “Thought” and Emotional Quality: Notes in the Analysis of Poetry’ is the first section of 

‘Judgment and Analysis’, Chapter 2 of The Living Principle. 

He writes that ‘Intelligent thought about the nature of thought and the criteria of good thinking is 

impossible apart from intelligence about the nature of language, and the necessary intelligence 

about language involves an intimate acquaintance with a subtle language in its fullest use.’ 


17 Understandably perhaps, discussion of Leavis’s philosophical affinities has tended to focus on 
Wittgenstein. Only Ian McKillop’s biography, F. R. Leavis: A Life in Criticism (London and New 
York: Allen Lane, 1995), p. 392, and one of the major studies of Leavis as critic—R. P. Bilan’s The 
Literary Criticism of F. R. Leavis (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1979)—refer to Leavis’s interest in 
Collingwood (in The Living Principle). But Bilan’s work does not, it seems to me, suggest the 
specifically Collingwoodian qualities that might have drawn Leavis to him. Studies by Hayman 
(1976), Bell (1988), Samson (1992), and Day (1996) make no mention of Collingwood. 

18 See ‘Translator’s Preface’ to De Ruggiero’s History of European Liberalism (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
1927): ‘Liberalism, as Professor De Ruggiero understands it, begins with the recognition that men, 
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with, both critical and literary conceptualization. Such self-realization accom- 
panies the discipline—the exercise of personal freedom within linguistic 
constraints—needed to create a literary work. In his 1926 essay ‘The Place of 
Art in Education’, Collingwood had reflected on the educational importance of 
literary practice in a language that brings his own metacritical conceptions once 
again very close to Leavis’s literary study as a discipline of ‘thought’: 


The art of literature .. is the art of speaking one’s mind; and speaking one’s mind, 
whether to oneself or to another, is the same act as making up one’s mind. The 
thought that before utterance lies obscure and unrealised in the dark places of the soul, 
in ‘the chaos of preordination and the night of its forebeing,’ comes into living 
existence in the act of expressing it: a person who has not, somehow and in some kind 
of language, said what he means, does not yet know what he means, and strictly cannot 
be said to have a meaning. Thus the act of imagining, which is the act of uttering 
language, is not an embroidering of pre-existent thought; it is the birth of thought 
itself. Speaking or writing is, therefore, at once practising the art of literature and 
bringing into actuality the thought of one’s mind." 


II 


Within this repeated emphasis on ‘thought’, rethought or re-enacted in the mind 
of the critic (in the case of Leavis) or the historian, the philosopher, and the artist 
(in the case of Collingwood), is a comparable stress upon ‘consciousness’. Here 
Collingwood forms part of the context of, and is in turn contextualized by, a 
central thread in the network of relations between Eliot and Leavis, and in the 
closing stages of the Principles of Art, Collingwood had reflected upon the cultural 
catastrophe, as he regarded it, of the ‘corruption of consciousness’, this developed 
through an impassioned but despairing reading of Eliot’s The Waste Land (PA, 
PP- 333-335).”° In the middle and later years of Collingwood’s life, Eliot seems to 
have had the same galvanizing effect upon him as a thinker concerned with 
nature, history, civilization, art, and time that he had had upon Leavis. 


do what we will, are free; that a man’s acts are his own, spring from his own personality, and 
cannot be coerced. But this freedom is not possessed at birth; it is acquired by degrees as a man 
enters into the self-conscious possession of his personality through a life of discipline and moral 
progress. The aim of Liberalism is to assist the individual to discipline himself and achieve his own 
moral progress; renouncing the two opposite errors of forcing upon him a development for which 
he is inwardly unprepared, and leaving him alone, depriving him of that aid to progress which a 
political system, wisely designed and wisely administered, can give.’ 

1 See Alan Donagan (ed.), Essays in the Philosophy of Art by R. G. Collingwood (Bloomington: Indiana 
U.P., 1964), p. 196. The essay is reprinted from the Hibbert Journal, vol. 24, no. 3 (1926), pp. 
434-448. 

2 Leavis had written an analysis of Eliot’s The Waste Land for his chapter on Eliot in New Bearings on 
English Poetry: A Study of the Contemporary Situation (London: Chatto & Windus, 1932), and Bernard 
Bergonzi seems right to suggest that Collingwood’s conception of bad art as a form of corrupt 
consciousness ‘has a Leavisite fervour’ (Exploding English: Criticism, Theory, Culture [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1990], p. 92). 
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The influence was not on all occasions one way. Eliot had attended lectures by 
Collingwood on Aristotle’s De Anima in 1914 and as Christapher Ricks has 
pointed out, by February 1915 produced ‘Suppressed Complex’, ‘a poem about a 
soul-like shadow dancing in the firelight of a woman’s room’.” In his capacity as 
editor of The Criterion Eliot later published reviews by Collingwood of new 
philosophical works, and in 1917 he reviewed Collingwood’s first published 
book, Religion and Philosophy.” Certain scholars have detected similarities in the 
religious and doctrinal sympathies of the two men.” Sometimes, however, as 
Leavis seems to have noticed in his full-length critique of Eliot’s Four Quartets, 
Collingwood and Eliot appear to advance similar ‘thought’ in different forms. 
Leavis quotes from Part III, section 3 of Collingwood’s Idea of Nature (one of a 
handful of works of philosophy he commended to his English students at York) 
‘merely in order to enforce my point that the whole context provided by 
Collingwood’s chapter bears illuminatingly on the contemporancity, in its 
originality, of Eliot’s thought—thought that is his effort to assuage a charac- 
teristically modern unease’ (LP, p. 168). 

But from the beginning of the first chapter of The Living Principle itself, 
Collingwood’s ‘thought’ is decisively felt. Leavis was later to make further use of 
Collingwood’s actual words, quoting two ‘pregnant’ sentences from the same 
passage from The Idea of Nature to define the concept of ‘human responsibility’. 
These quotations appear in the critical analysis, by Leavis, of Elioz’s “Dry Salvages’ 
(LP, p. 231). Collingwood’s pertinence to the criticism of Eliot’s poetry resides 
for Leavis in the philosopher’s grasp of the human penalties of science and 
philosophy, the fact that, as Collingwood lamented, “The most vigorous thought 
of our own time . . . has turned resolutely away from . . . subjectivist or 
phenomenalist doctrines, and agrees that whatever nature depends on it does not 
depend on the human mind’.* Collingwood’s historical insight, Leavis suggests, 
‘brings me back to Eliot’s observation that, “as one becomes older”, the past 
ceases to be a mere sequence “Or even development”’. He quotes the rejection of 





2 


Christopher Ricks, Inventions of the March Hare: Poems 1909-1917 by T. S. Eliot (London: Faber & 

Faber, 1996), notes Robert Crawford’s comment in The Savage and the City, p. 103: ‘On 29 October 

1914, [Eliot] heard Collingwood, lecturing on Aristotle’s de Anima, talk of how the soul might be 

supposed to leave the body and return to it later’. The text of De Anima used during Collingwood’s 

lectures—and containing Eliot’s marginal notes—is in the John Haywood collection of King’s 

College Library, Cambridge. 

32 See International Journal of Ethics, vol. 27 (July 1917), p- 543- 

3 Guido Vanheeswijck draws a parallel, remarking that ‘Both Collingwood and Eliot moved from 
“liberal” religious backgrounds into somewhat “catholic” Anglicanism’, and that in their search for 
the truth of Christian religion ‘both the philosopher Collingwood and the poet Eliot have granted 
an analogous role to tradition’. See ‘R. G. Collmgwood, T. S. Eliot, and the Romantic Tradition’, 
Collingwood Studies, IIL: Letters from Iceland and Other Essays, ed. David Boucher and Bruce Haddock 
(University of Wales, Swansea: R. G. Collingwood Society, 1996), pp. 83, 85- 

3 The Idea of Nature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945), p. 156. Hereafter IN. Leavis omits 

Collingwood’s ‘resolutely’ in his quotation. 
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‘development’ within the thought of Eliot’s poem, described there as ‘a partial 
fallacy’: 


Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution, 
Which becomes, in the popular mind, a way of disowning the past. 
(LP, p. 231)” 


Leavis notes as a recollection of Collingwood Eliot’s belief that ‘evolutionism’ 
has been superseded; yet the idea of ‘development’ has in the twentieth century 
demonstrated its ‘vitality’ (LP, p. 232), and Leavis goes on to comment 
approvingly enough that Eliot was addicted to the idea of the past not as a 
sequence but as a ‘pattern’. In this conception, according to Leavis, Eliot was 
‘prompted by [the] currency [of this word ‘pattern’] in the world of higher 
intellectual fashion at the time—the nineteen-thirties—when Collingwood, the 
true creative mind, was thinking, writing and lecturing’. But in the succeeding, 
qualifying, sentence Leavis then notes that ‘It is characteristic of Eliot’s own 
intellectual weakness, his imprisonment in his own sick plight, that he should 
have used the idea so differently’ (LP, p. 233).** The comparative estimate of Eliot 
and Collingwood by Leavis seems here to set the separate activities of poetry and 
philosophy before an identical standard of critical success. 

Leavis later tackles explicitly the relations between philosophy and literary 
criticism in order to define, in terms since hotly contested within literary studies, 
the distinctively critical approach and the kind of thinking this is. He writes in his 
essay ‘Mutually Necessary’, as printed in The Critic as Anti-Philosopher, that ‘The 
criteria that govern my thinking are not a philosopher’s’.” The strength of this 
conviction recalls Leavis’s famously unresisting position in the exchange over the 
question of criticism and philosophy with René Wellek.” But Leavis’s use of, and 
praise for, Collingwood in his study of Eliot’s poem brings this particular thinker 
close to the centre of the peculiarly British anxiety over criticism’s philosophical 


3 Leavis here relates the ‘essential realisation’ testified to by Eliot as ‘that avowed by Lawrence 
through Tom Brangwen’ in the opening of Lawrence’s The Rainbow. 
26 


Leavis again quotes a passage from Collingwood’s Idea of Nature on the ‘idea of rhythmical pattern 
as a link between quantity and quality . . . in the modern theory of nature’ (IN, p. 146). 


7 F. R. Leavis, The Critic as Anti-Philosopher: Essays and Papers by F. R. Leavis, ed. G. Singh (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1982), p. 193. The essay is a reply to Michael Tanner’s allegation of Leavis’s 
philosophically unsupported tastes in the Living Principle. The critique had appeared in the 
December 1975 issue of the New Universities Quarterly. 


= See ‘Literary Criticism and Philosophy’, the riposte to Wellek’s criticisms of Revaluation printed in 


Scrutiny for March 1937. Leavis’s essay appears in The Common Pursuit (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1952), pp. 211~222. In it Leavis seeks to ‘vindicate literary criticism as a distinct and separate 
discipline’ (p. 212). Leavis had returned to the issue of the philosopher’s literary-critical role in his 
essay ‘Valuation in Criticism’ (1966) in Valuation in Criticism and Other Essays by F. R. Leavis, ed. 
G. Singh (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1986), where he was ‘preoccupied with insisting that there 
is an approach to the problem of valuation, “standards” and criteria that is proper to the literary 
critic as such—that you don’t need to be a philosopher to make it’ (p. 276). 
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content. The praise is extraordinary firstly because, with all Leavis’s suspicion of 
philosophy, it suggests the consonance between Leavis’s criteria and an acceptably 
redescribed account of the philosophical by a philosopher (‘from the inside’ in 
Empson’s phrase), and secondly because it reveals how in Collingwood’s hands 
this redescribed thinking could in practice become amenable to the contemporary 
task of literary criticism. This prompts enquiry as to how far Collingwood was 
himself a congenially ‘literary’ mind in the sense that Leavis could not have failed 
to appreciate. The remainder of this essay will be concerned with this question. 


Ill 


The Leavisian rapprochement between Collingwood’s and Eliot’s conceptualiza- 
tions of time suggests one crucial aspect of the interplay between philosophy, 
criticism, and poetry at a moment of peculiar significance for a humanist history 
of culture. Eliot’s ‘historic’, time-sensitive effort to bring ‘thought’ once more to 
the rescue of a modern poetry terminally awash with emotion and ‘soul’ was 
reflected both in his own poems and in the literary tastes expressed in his essays. 
This is apparent in appreciative discussions of such seventeenth-century authors 
as Dryden and Donne, or Eliot’s unusually sympathetic account, apropos the 
eighteenth century, of Samuel Johnson’s poetry. Such ‘de-romanticization’, and 
the repair of a dissociated sensibility, were Eliot’s distinctive modes of ‘making it 
new’; they anticipate in a broad sense Leavis’s commitment to voke feeling with 
thought, and to praise an emotional intelligence. 

But this convergence of poetry with thought, and of content with form, is, as 
we shall also see, reciprocated by Collingwood’s developing ‘literary’ redefinition 
of the philosopher’s time-sensitive role. Such a conception can help to explain the 
status accorded to Collingwood by the age’s most anti-philosophical, theoretically 
hostile critic, the critic whose Living Principle demanded ‘something more than 
theoretical—something of which we may aspire to achieve a concrete appre- 
hension’ (LP, p. 158). When Eliot began ‘Burnt Norton’ (1935) with his famous 
lines on the eternality of time present, Leavis more than any other British literary 
critic of his generation saw how Collingwood’s ‘thought’ could assist in its 
judgement. Even in the early work of Speculum Mentis (1924), as Nathan Roten- 
streich pointed out, Collingwood had defined ‘time’ as a manifestation of ‘mind’ 
and of self-knowing, and had adopted a radical ‘non-Newtonian conception’, this 
marked by the mind’s triumph over time.” For Collingwood the present is the 
only ‘reality’ (past and future being available only ideally). For Leavis it was the 
cadence and rhythms of Eliot, the conscious analogy with musical organization, 
that crucially enacted such ‘thought’. For Eliot himself: 


3 Nathan Rotenstreich, ‘History and Time: A Critical Examination of R. G. Collingwood’s 
Doctrine’, offprint from Studies in Philosophy: Scripta Hierosolymitana, vol. 4 (Jerusalem: Publications 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1960), pp. 70-71. 
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Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future 
And time future contained in time past. 

If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. 

What might have been is an abstraction 
Remaining a perpetual possibility 

Only in a world of speculation. 

What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present.?° 


The corresponding suggestiveness of Collingwood’s philosophical text—its 
credibility as a test of art of this kind—can be readily appreciated both from the 
passages quoted by Leavis from the Idea of Nature, but also from Collingwood’s 
background paper for the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society of 1925-26, this 
entitled ‘Some Perplexities about Time’. With an eloquence that anticipates the 
Idea of Nature (most of which was composed in the 1930s, though the work was 
not published as a book until 1945), Collingwood had in this essay argued a case 
of singular pertinence to the problems that Leavis and Eliot alike addressed when 
pondering the reality of the literary past. Eliot’s lines from ‘Dry Salvages’: 


I have said before 
That the past experience revived in the meaning 
Is not the experience of one life only 
But of many generations. . . . 


‘might seem to come from someone to whom Blake was congenial’, wrote 
Leavis, ‘and Collingwood, and Lawrence’ (LP, pp. 237-238). Leavis interleaves 
Collingwood between the texts of his favoured literary icons at this point. Such a 
valuation suggests not only a broadened definition of the literary (in which 
Collingwood becomes for the time being comparable with novelists and poets), 
but also identifies Eliot’s and Leavis’s Collingwoodian conceptions of a literary 
past apt to communicate the presence (the ‘eternal present’) of ‘many 
generations’. Or, in D. W. Harding’s words on ‘Little Gidding’ quoted with 
approval by Leavis in The Living Principle, it enables us to see how, in the history 
composed of literary artefacts, ‘every experience is integrated with all the others’ 
(LP, p. 170). Similarly, for Collingwood, the philosophical realists’ conception of 
a universe composed of ‘change’, ‘growth’, ‘development’, and ‘evolution’ is 
replaced by history as a mode in which the present creatively apprehends the past 
by a mental act: 


Our attitude to the past is not memory but historical judgment. . . . Our attitude to the 
future is not expectation but something else for which . . . we have no name... . 





2 T.S. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1962 (London and Boston: Faber & Faber, 1974), p. 189. 
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What we know must . . . really exist. And if that is so we cannot really know the past 
or the future. . . . The only possible object of knowledge . . . is something that is real 


now. ... 

That which is ideal is for a mind, and has no other being except to be an object of 
mind. . . . if there were no mind, there would at any given moment be no past and no 
future.3! 


Leavis, who analyses Eliot’s Four Quartets through the mature version of this 
cosmology in the Idea of Nature, thus authenticates philosophy as a tool of literary 
history and of literary criticism and as a literary form in its own right. The 
‘mutually necessary’ overcomes, for the time being, the resistance of the ‘critic as 
anti-philosopher’. Such criticism grapples urgently with a new kind of poetry 
whose very experience is ‘thought’, the essence of which, reconstructed from its 
seventeenth-century ‘metaphysical’ modes (as Eliot famously wrote of John 
Donne in 1921), is ‘an experience’.** But the practice of Leavis also reveals how 
Collingwood was peculiarly fitted to shape philosophical thinking as the analytic 
and intellectual instrument required by the critic of such poetry. That Leavis 
should do so on the occasion of his own sustained interaction with Eliot’s poem, 
I would argue, is a sign of the overlap of literary, critical, and philosophical classes 
that he found within Collingwood. Collingwood’s philosophies of history and 
nature demand and display a range of imaginative, rhythmic and linguistic 
consciousness that is, I think, in general down-played in efforts to contextualize 
his work. Leavis (rightly in my view) places Collingwood among the works of 
literary expression that are also touchstones of literary judgement. 


IV 


The extraordinary estimate placed upon Collingwood by Leavis—not a critic 
given in general to sympathy with philosophers—has not, I think, been appreci- 
ated widely enough, on either side of the philosophy/criticism divide. Moreover, 
I would argue, the decline of Collingwood’s reputation within modern critical 
thought has obscured the suggestive value of his texts in comprehending the use 
of philosophy by later literary critics. But the effect of Leavis’s praise is also to 
embed Collingwood far more securely than is usually realized within the literary 
and critical culture of the early and middle years of the twentieth century. Thus, 
for example, an improved significance can be attached to the similarities between 
Collingwood’s historical re-enactment within the mind of the historian and the 
critic’s obligation to reconstruct the literary work in terms of his own 
experience.’ The relationship of this self-realization to the critical tradition may 


3 ‘Some Perplexities about Time: with an Attempted Solution’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
vol. 26 (1925-26), pp. 146; 150. The manuscript ‘first draft’ of this paper is in the Bodleian Library, 
dep. Collingwood 18/1. 

32 See T. S. Eliot, ‘Metaphysical Poetry’ (1921), Selected Essays (London: Faber & Faber, 1951), p. 287. 

33 ‘Criticism does not begin’, Collingwood wrote in his Essay on Philosophical Method, ‘until the 
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suggest the influence upon Collingwood’s work of the Oxford critic (and brother 
of F. H.) A. C. Bradley—particularly ‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake’ (1901). But self- 
realization was also a value articulated by such later critics as I. A. Richards and in 
more recent years, apropos the Poundian values of ‘creative translation’, by H. A. 
Mason.» Such a relation between the philosopher ‘proper’ and the traditions of 
twentieth-century literary criticism helps draw more concerted attention than has 
been accorded to Collingwood hitherto, to the place occupied by the paradigm of 
literary performance as the common ground for an ‘Idea of History’ and a 
‘Principles of Art’. 

Some hints of the role within Collingwood’s aesthetic and historical thought 
of an essentially literary experience have been given by William M. Johnston in 
his book The Formative Years of R. G. Collingwood. Johnston contends that 
‘Browning was one of Collingwood’s favorite poets’ and he records the allusions 
to Browning in Speculum Mentis.*° Collingwood’s discussion of Browning in his 
lecture on Ruskin’s Philosophy (1919) had enabled him to compare Browning with 
Ruskin, but had also revealed the deep paralysis in attitudes to eighteenth-century 
poetry that Collingwood inherited from the stock of Victorian taste. This leads to 
a vastly oversimplified concept of literary change, and a relationship of crude 
causality between the poetical text and its intellectual contexts: 


Pope believed that there was one eternally perfect metre, and wrote in it always. 
Browning, a typical son of the nineteenth century, believed that every poem must 
evolve its own metre out of its own inner necessity. And this difference in style 
between the two poets is intimately connected to the fact that Pope, living in an age 


reader . . has submitted to the discipline of following the author’s thought and reconstructing in 
himself the point of view from which it proceeds’ (pp. 218-219). 


= See AC. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London: Macmillan, 1909), pp. 3-34. Peter Jones, ‘A 
Critical Outline of Collingwood’s Philosophy of Art’, in Michael Krausz (ed.), Critical Essays on the 
Philosophy of R. G. Collingwood (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), writes of Collingwood’s ‘Early 
Views’: ‘Although Collingwood seems to be clase to some of the earlier pronouncements of Croce 
at this stage, he closely follows A. C. Bradley in urging that the meaningfulness which is a 
characteristic of all art cannot be torn from the imaginative setting in which it is embedded, or 
stated in any other terms’ (pp. 45—46). 

3 


a 


Collingwood took issue with Richards as ‘the most distinguished advocate of the theory’ that ‘tries 
to estimate the objective merits of a given poem by tabulating the “reactions” to it of persons from 
whom the poet’s name has been concealed’ (PA, p. 35 and note). But as Jones, ‘A Critical Outline’, 
writes, Richards, ‘in Principles of Literary Criticism, anticipated Collingwood in holding that 
emotions are “felt as clearly marked colourings of consciousness“, and in the view that we “imag- 
inatively construct” works of art, which are thus not to be identified with physical objects’ (Critical 
Essays, p. 42). For Collingwood’s affinities with Mason see my essay ‘Historical Re-enactment, 
Literary Transmission and the Value of R. G. Collingwood’, Translation and Literature, vol. 9, part 1 
(2000), pp. 3-24. 

* William M. Johnston, The Formative Years of R. G. Collingwood (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1967), p. 62 and Appendix II, pp. 150-151. Johnston suggests that the passages that Collingwood 
quotes are all ‘more or less obscure to the modern reader’ (p. 98). Collingwood had famously 
recounted his precocious schoolboy recollection of Browning’s sunflower in his Autobiography: 
‘with ray-like florets round a disk-like face’ (p. 12). 
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of logic and seeing philosophy in terms of logic, wrote his philosophy of human life 
in the form of an abstract, generalized Essay on Man, while Browning, living in an 
historical age and thinking of philosophy in terms of history, wrote his in the form of 
a historical study — the life of Sordello.37 


At this point, Collingwood’s idea of history has failed to translate into the supple, 
recreative and reconstructivist idea of literary history which is to mark his thought 
on literature (some of which is to this day unpublished) in the 1920s. Later, in the 
‘folktale’ manuscripts drafted during the middle years of the 1930s, Collingwood 
brings his concept of re-enactment to bear upon the cultural phenomenon of the 
story.” In so doing he produces an idea of literary continuity and change whose 
nearest parallel can be found in the linkage of Leavis’s and Eliot’s ‘tradition’ with 
Pound’s literary translation. But in 1919, Collingwood is merely articulating the 
literary-historical equivalent of the ‘scissors-and-paste’ history he was later to 
condemn (see IH, pp. 257-261). The relations between the eighteenth-century 
poets and those of the nineteenth century are substantially external. By his own 
lights, Collingwood is at this point unable to organize the poetry of Pope and 
Browning historically because he has not recreated it (as poetry) in the realm of 
the mind. 

The significance to Collingwood’s philosophical project of his literary experi- 
ence is most approachable, I therefore suggest, in the mix of published and 
unpublished material that together makes up his ‘Works’. Then, I would argue, 
there can be found a complex but ultimately coherent reaction to the Romantic 
and Victorian that sustains and extends the creative and critical programmes 
(respectively) of Eliot and Leavis. The scope of Collingwood’s zesthetic project is 
most often studied in its relation to the concept of ‘art’. But many of its detailed 
perspectives are worked out with reference to crises of taste conceived in their 
bearing upon a specifically literary past. Thus Collingwood’s interest in the 
structure of a creative unconscious, in myth and in magic, can suggest the 
influence upon Collingwood’s aesthetic philosophy of Coleridge and Yeats.’ 
Coleridge had aspired to turn thinking about literary problems into the elements 
of a philosophy of the Imagination, and this has gained him a niche somewhat 


37 R. G. Collingwood, Ruskin’s Philosophy: An Address delivered at the Ruskin Centenary Conference, 
Coniston, August 8, 1919 (Kendal: Titus Wilson, 1922), p. 12. 

38 The main body of the ‘folktale’ MS (a short, unpublished book) can be found at dep. Collingwood 
21/4 in the Bodleian Library Collingwood archive. For the relationship of the thought of this MS 
to some twentieth-century theories of literary translation, see Smallwood, ‘The Value of R. G. 
Collingwood’. 

39 In the introduction to his The Theory of Criticism: From Plato to the Present: A Reader (London and 
New York: Longman, 1988), Raman Selden links Yeats, Wallace Stevens, Collingwood, and 
Coleridge as having ‘reacted against the common-sense tradition of empiricism’ (p. 11). George 
Watson, The Literary Critics: A Study of English Descriptive Criticism (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1964), has drawn attention to similarities between Coleridge’s and Collingwood’s distinctions 
between ‘art’ and ‘craft’ (p. 115). 
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insecure in the traditions of philosophical history. Collingwood had included in 
the opening stages of his Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (1925) a commentary on 
Hamlet, whose characterological criticism Coleridge may first have inspired. 
Collingwood here writes that ‘The object, in the case of art, is an imaginary 
object . . . our own attitude towards Hamlet is that we do not know him, we 
imagine him’.*° But the emphasis at this point on the critical response to a mental 
interior (criticism in its philosophical as opposed to its empirical form) would, 
have to be balanced against Collingwood’s fierce critique elsewhere of the 
‘pseudo-science’ of psychology. Collingwood’s attack on psychology has impor- 
tant implications for the kinds of interpretative approaches to literary criticism 
that derive from Coleridgean models today.“ 

What ties Collingwood most closely to the critical culture of Eliot and Leavis 
is, however, the attention he pays, throughout his writings, to the significance of 
the critical turn or rift in tradition produced by the wholly new work. In this the 
old continuum is reasserted in a destabilizing form that challenges (in Eliot’s 
terms) the entire order of the past. Among some of the most striking literary 
commentary of the Principles of At—and among the more sustained statements on 
any literary work—is one outspoken passage from the chapter on ‘Art as Magic’. 
‘Touching on Kipling’s energizing appearance on the literary scene, here—as in 
his lectures on Austen—Collingwood characteristically explains the recent 
history of literature as the product of the pervasive spirit of the 1890s when 
‘English literary circles were dominated by a school of so-called aesthetes 
professing the doctrine that art must not subserve any utilitarian end but must be 
practised for its own sake alone’: 


Into the perfumed and stuffy atmosphere of this china-shop burst Rudyard Kipling, 
young, nervous, short-sighted, and all on fire with the notion of using his very able 
pen to evoke and canalize the emotions which in his Indian life he had found to be 
associated with the governing of the British Empire. (PA, p. 70) 


This valuation—its registration of ‘the shock of the new’—is balanced within the 
extensive repertoire of Collingwood’s literary outlook by a comprehension of the 
oldest of literary (and in the case of the folktale oral narratives pre-literary*”) 





* Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), p. 12. Collingwood discusses Hamlet 
again in his manuscript notes on Shakespeare and Kyd. See ‘Hieronimo and Hamlet’ (no date), 
dep. Collingwood 17/16. 

See the attack on the thinking of Freud and Jung in Part II of the ‘folktale’ MS, dep. Collingwood 
21/4; but also the treatment of ‘Anti-Metaphysics’, especially Section XI ‘Psychology as the 
Pseudo-Science of Thought’, An Essay on Metaphysics (1940), rev. edn by Rex Martin (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1998), pp. 112-121. 


4 


_ # Wendy James, ‘Tales of Enchantment: Collingwood, Anthropology and the “Fairy Tales” Manu- 
scripts’, Collingwood Studies, IV: Variations: Themes from the Manuscripts (1998), p. 142, has noted that 
Collingwood ‘is enquiring into the folk arts not simply for their own sake, but because of the 
continuity with high civilization’, and she lists references to Yeats, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Homer, Eliot, Marlowe, Spenser, Herrick, Gray, Landor, and Scott in the MS. 
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things. Collingwood’s commentary on these earlier works, as here on Kipling, 
who is the trigger for discussion of the broader culture and of political thought, 
enables problems inside philosophy to be imagined out. 

Similarly in exploring the problem of historical evidence, the historian must, 
like the detective solving a crime, ask questions on his own account, and in this 
perception, Collingwood is recalled to the popular genre of the murder mystery 
and his weakness for the novels of Agatha Christie or Conan Doyle. At the other 
end of the ‘popular’ scale, Collingwood’s conception of ‘the logic of question and 
answer’, famously set forth in his Autobiography of 1939, is applied to the meaning 
of Hamlet in his manuscript notes, where the play is an attempt to answer the 
question ‘what does Hamlet do?’ Literary instantiation can likewise anchor the 
discussion of issues that carry weight within Collingwood’s mature political 
philosophy where—as in the New Leviathan of 1942—Swift’s Yahoos helped 
model the idea of voluntary co-operation within a ‘social’ (as distinct from ‘non- 
social’) community.*’ From his lectures on Austen, finally, and the appreciation 
therein of her novels’ analysis of personal and public conduct, it seems clear that 
Collingwood was investigating ‘what civilization means’ (as later defined in The 
New Leviathan) and that he had found a literary dimension through which to 
explore this political and philosophical theme. Literary works are a testing ground 
for concepts that Collingwood wished to probe as a political philosopher. 

There is, of course, in one sense, nothing unusual, within the terms of 
Collingwood’s day, in his locating a backlog of literary pleasures within the 
compass of philosophical thought. Collingwood’s tendency, at so many points, to 
integrate literary achievement within a wider cultural field, anticipates in some 
measure later developments in the realm of ‘British cultural studies’ (to which 
Leavis’s work is also a prelude). But some of the references to literary figures in 
Collingwood’s writings are the kind of allusions one might normally expect of a 
generally cultivated mind of its times, able to move without the constraints of a 
more cloistered disciplinary specialist into and out of the field of literature and of 
letters. There is the Collingwood who, as a Fellow in Philosophy, was also a 
member of the Pembroke College ‘Johnson Society’, who gave papers on Sir 
Thomas Browne and King Arthur to the Martlets, the literary society of 
University, his old undergraduate college.“ At the same time there appears to be 


43 See the section ‘Who killed John Doe?’ in IH, p. 266 and passim. 

# ‘Hieronomo and Hamlet’ (no date), dep. Collingwood 17/16. 

4 The New Leviathan, pp. 239-243. 

4° Similarly, in his manuscript ‘Notes on various works by Racine’ (1938), Collingwood examines the 
relationship between Racine’s Phédre and the politics of the monarchical state. He writes of Athalie 
as advancing a theory of constitutional monarchy designed to replace an absolutist collapse. See 
dep. Collingwood 17/12. 

47 Summaries of these talks may be consulted in the Minute Books of the Martlets. See Bodleian MS 
Top. Oxon. d.95/3. 
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no particular tension, in Collingwood’s experience of literary works, between 
high- and low-brow art, nothing to implicate Collingwood in the élite tastes 
accorded to Leavis and Eliot. The list of authors referred to in the Principles of Art 
may include Homer, Euripides, Dante, and Shakespeare at one end of the scale. 
But at the other there is A. A. Milne, Jerome K. Jerome and Dorothy L. Sayers. 
(One could add, too, the value to Collingwood of the ‘popular culture’ whose 
oral artefacts are discussed in the ‘folktale’ MS.) Inevitably, of course, Colling- 
wood’s engagement with all such figures is more casual and perfunctory than the 
developed essays of his literary-critical contemporaries, the two sustained lectures 
on Austen being the possible exception to this rule.” 

The value of Collingwood’s reflection on literature, seen as a department (or 
species of the genus) of art, consists, then, not so much in judgements of whole 
individual writers such as Kipling, or entire individual works such as The Waste 
Land or Hamlet. Collingwood more typically rehearses the problems of art as they 
bear upon the problems of literature in the most universal and general sense. And 
it is when published and unpublished material are taken together that Colling- 
wood can begin to carry a revived interest for literary scholarship, and can be seen 
as part of the mutually illuminating (‘mutually necessary’) relations between 
literary criticism and philosophical thought in the 1930s and beyond. As a 
philosopher and aesthetician, Collingwood is able to linger longer and with more 
penetration than literary critics are generally able to do on many of the issues at 
the core of literary-critical theory and judgement—dramatic representation, its 
logic and devices; Shakespeare idolatry; the problem of artistic intention; the 
definition of art and the definition of literature; the ‘language’ of sounds and the 
‘language’ of image; the relationship between myth, religion, and literature; the 
value and distinctions of comedy; narrative structure and the ‘literature’ of 
history; the ‘sublime’; nineteenth-century naturalism and the merits and defects 
of the Romantic movement; specialist and non-specialist terms; thought and its 
relation to feeling; the cross-cultural transmission of artistic forms and modes; 
language and thought.*° In his treatment of such topics, Collingwood perhaps 


# John Carey, The Intellectuals and the Masses: Pride and Prejudice among the Literary Intelligentsia 1880-1939 
(London and Boston: Faber & Faber, 1992), accuses both Leavis and Eliot of snobbish superiority 
to the press: ‘Surveying the cultural scene in the Criterion in 1938, T. S. Eliot maintained that the 
effect of daily or Sunday newspapers on their readers was to “affirm them as a complacent, 
prejudiced and unthinking mass”.’ Carey remarks that “The cultural arbiter F. R. Leavis carried 
on an extended campaign against newspapers, and the linked evil of advertising, in the pages of 
Scrutiny’ (p. 7). 

49 See dep. Collingwood 17/2 and 17/3. I discuss these lectures in my ‘From Illusion to Reality: R. G. 
Collingwood and the Fictional Art of Jane Austen’, Collingwood Studies, IV: Variations: Themes from 
the Manuscripts (1998), pp. 71-100. 

32 Some of these topics are taken up in the Principles of Art. Others can be found miscellaneously 
throughout the unpublished manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, including ‘Hieronimo and 
Hamlet’, ‘Words and Tune’ (September 1918), ‘Lectures on the Philosophy of Art’ (1924), 
‘Aesthetic Theory and Artistic Practice’ (1931), ‘Notes towards a Metaphysic’ (1933), ‘Four sections 
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belongs more comfortably within the orbit of the theorist than the world of the 
evaluative critic. But the many evaluations he makes can have all the laconic edge, 
the brusque combativeness of the thirties tradition out of which they arise. 


V 


Of Collingwood’s own claims to literary competence there ought, finally, to be 
no doubt. In his recent review of three new editions of Collingwood’s work, 
Jonathan Rée describes the Essay on Metaphysics, the major work af 1940 written in 
less than one month during a recuperative voyage to the Far East, as ‘one of the 
glories of English philosophical prose—lucid and stern, but also lithe and 
ironic’.** This is an apt description of Collingwood’s ‘literary’ style at its best. 
Equally to the point is James Patrick’s account of Collingwood’s ‘linguistic 
fluency reminiscent of Wilde or Chesterton’. To read Collingwood at all is to 
enter into a literary experience validated by language, by striking imagery, 
pungent phrasing and control of cadence and tone, a ‘tone of uncompromisingly 
adversarial zeal’, according to Patrick, ‘almost imperceptibly brushed with con- 
tempt and joined with a frank disregard for popular opinion’ in the Collingwood 
. of the late 1930s. Given Collingwood’s ambitions to speak to the Woolfian 
‘common reader’, and the contempt he reserved for some inside the academic 
fold (although almost all his publications were formal hardback editions from the 
Clarendon Press), such comments may suggest a certain one-sided view. But 
their characterizing spirit is accurate enough. 

As to the sheer imaginative richness of Collingwood’s prose, examples abound. 
The emotions released by Kipling’s writings in his early audience were recog- 
nized as ‘the steam in the engine of their daily work’. In the same passage, 
communism ‘appears to have tongue, eyes, and fingers, and fascism only teeth 
and claws’ (PA, pp. 70-71). Many of the most suggestive images are nautical in 
nature: “There is always a danger that, when once an emotion has been aroused, 
it may break down the watertight bulkhead and overflow into practical life’ (PA, 
p. 83). The works of the great philosophers ‘stand like islands out of continents 
otherwise submerged by the waters of time’ (PM, p. 109). Biogzaphy, as distinct 
from history, contains the tides of thought of an individual which ‘flow cross- 
wise ... like sea-water through a stranded wreck’ (IH, p. 304). On unscientific 
(that is, unsystematic) thinking, Collingwood writes in his Essay on Metaphysics: 


our thoughts are coagulated into knots and tangles; we fish up a thought out of our 





of a manuscript concerning fairy tales’ (mid-1930s?), ‘Essay on the story of “Cinderella” and its 
various versions’, ‘Notes on Euripides’ (no date) and his ‘Notes on various works by Racine’ 


(1938). 

s! The London Review of Books, 20 January 2000, p. 10. 

2 James Patrick, ‘Fighting in the Daylight: the Penultimate Collingwood’, Collingwood Studies, II: 
Perspectives (1995), p. 73- 
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minds like an anchor foul of its own cable, hanging upside-down and draped in 
seaweed with shell-fish sticking to it, and dump the whole thing on deck quite pleased 
with ourselves for having got it up at all.53 


Peter Johnson has drawn attention to the irony present within Collingwood’s 
critical reviewing, and his employment of sarcasm for political purposes together 
with the ‘forceful prose’, driven by personal and public crisis, of his major philo- 
sophical work of the late 1930s.‘ The medium of Collingwood’s philosophical 
and theoretical prose in his Autobiography of 1939 is an aid to self-disclosure. 
History is ‘the history of thought’ and the history of a man’s life is the history of 
his career as a thinker. But it is also the history of his times focused, humanized, 
and dramatized by his life. The historian’s ‘own self-knowledge is at the same 
time his knowledge of the world of human affairs’.** Or as it is framed in 
Coleridge’s line quoted by Collingwood in Speculum Mentis, ‘in our life alone 
doth Nature live’ (Dejection: An Ode’, 1. 48). As a practising writer brought up 
in a family milieu of domestic artistic production Collingwood seems to have 
found in the doing of philosophy the principle of action that some of his 
contemporaries realized in the practice of literary criticism or by the making of 
literary art. Collingwood’s own ‘mutually necessary’ ideal appears in An Essay on 
Philosophical Method: 


Quite otherwise than the scientist, and far more than the historian, the philosopher 
must go to school with the poets in order to learn the use of language, and must use 
it in their way: as a means of exploring one’s own mind, and bringing to light what is 
obscure and doubtful in it. This, as the poets know, implies skill in metaphor and 
simile, readiness to find new meanings in old words, ability in case of need to invent 
new words and phrases which shall be understood as soon as they are heard, and 
briefly a disposition to improvise and create, to treat language as something not fixed 
and rigid but infinitely flexible and full of life. (PM, pp. 213-214) 


S. 


Essay on Metaphysics, p. 22. i 


a 


5 Peter Johnson, ‘Intention and Meaning in R. G. Collingwood’s Autobiography’, Collingwood 
Studies, II: Perspectives (1995), p. 38. Johnson had written of the Autobiography as, ‘a literary text 
appearing in the public world as a political act’ (p. 13), and quoted Gadamer’s remark from the 
introduction to the German translation of the work that it ‘has something of the narrative power of 
fiction; it is a novel about the passion for thinking, about the inter-penetration of thought and 
living’ (p. 18). 

Autobiography, p. 115. On the literary status of autobiography, see Donald Phillip Verene, The New 
Art of Autobiography: An Essay on the Life of Giambattista Vico Written by Himself (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1991). Verene places Collingwood’s Autobiography in a line which includes works by Vico, 
Rousseau, Hume, Nietzsche, and others, drawing attention to the ‘hallmarks of autobiography as a 
philosophical idea’ consonant with Dilthey’s claim ‘that self-reflection “makes historical insight 
possible” and that ‘autobiography is philosophically important because it is the transformation into 
literary form of the process of self-reflection that is present as a process natural to any individual’ 
(pp. 48, 77). 

Speculum Mentis or The Map of Knowledge (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), p. 68. 
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Though a reassertion of disciplinary quintessence, such a passage can be placed 
alongside D. H. Lawrence’s famously heated rejection of ‘science’ in favour of the 
literary critic who has the ‘flexibility to know what he feels’ and is ‘emotionally 
alive in every fibre’. It further recalls Collingwood’s concerted critique of posi- 
tivist history.’ But, as I hope we can also see, in the appeal against an expressive 
medium that is ‘fixed and rigid’ towards the ‘infinitely flexible and full of life’, the 
words of Collingwood seem to look back beyond both the ‘science’ and ‘soul’ of 
the Victorians to the ondoyant et divers being of Matthew Arnold’s Montaigne. 
If they likewise look forward to later, broadly postmodern, conflations of 
philosophical and critical writing, they do so in order to reconcile these with 
increasingly embarrassing concepts of literary genius, ‘art’, and creative authority 
from which more recent, readerly and eminent doctrinaires have effectively 
severed the present. 


Philip Smallwood, School of English, University of Central England, UK. Email: philip. 
smallwood@uce.ac.uk. 


37 John Galsworthy’, Scrutinies (1928), Selected Literary Criticism, ed. Anthony Beal (London: 
Heinemann, 1956), pp. 118-119. 

5 As Raman Selden has remarked, quoting the development of Collingwood’s idea of history in his 
Autobiography, ‘Collingwood’s defence of an independent historical methodology against the 
realists’ scientism has implications . . . for criticism as a form of knowledge.’ See Criticism and 
Objectivity (London: Allen and Unwin, 1984), p. 24. 

% See ‘On Translating Homer’ (1862), in Christopher Ricks (ed.), Selected Criticism of Matthew Amold 
(London: New English Library, 1972), p. 262: ‘The critic of poetry should have the finest tact, the 
nicest moderation, the most free, flexible, and elastic spirit imaginable; he should be indeed the 
“ondoyant et divers,” the undulating and diverse being of Montaigne.’ 
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WHY IS THERE NO CATEGORY OF THE 
CITY IN HEGEL’S AESTHETICS? 
Jay Lampert 


Why Is THERE no category of ‘The City’ in Hegel’s Aesthetics? 

This question could be raised for other philosophers of art before and after 
Hegel, from Lessing to Nietzsche. At a period when the city was being redefined 
both politically and architecturally, and when artists of various disciplines were 
refocusing their attention on the city, philosophers of art seem to have lagged 
behind in rethinking the aesthetics of the city. Some of the puzzles and con- 
siderations that I will raise in relation to Hegel’s Aesthetics might well hold for a 
whole history of the philosophy of art. Nevertheless, Hegel has a special place in 
this history. The distinction in Hegel’s political philosophy between ancient 
city-states and modern nation-states gives the current city a complex and mixed 
role in the relations between politics, religion, and aesthetics. And on the level of 
aesthetics itself, Hegel’s Aesthetics is exemplary just because of its encyclopaedic 
approach. A philosopher of art who aims to unveil the essence of some aspect of 
art (as, for example, Lessing aims to distinguish plastic and literary art) may omit 
certain aesthetic phenomena without prejudice. But since Hegel’s method is to 
comprehend art by systematically organizing all aesthetic phenomena in a 
progressive synthesis, an omission of any one phenomenon has an impact on the 
structure of the whole. Hegel’s omission of an aesthetic phenomenon from his 
Aesthetics is both more puzzling and more revealing than that same omission 
would be in the work of others. But finally, Hegel’s omission of the aesthetics of 
the city is not complete. Hegel offers just enough comments on the city as a 
quasi-aesthetic category to make their scarcity all the more puzzling and 
important. It is as if the city is just on the verge of emerging as an aesthetic 
category in Hegel’s text—as if many aesthetic problems are about to culminate in 
city aesthetics, or even to be solved by city aesthetics, but that something prevents 
the city from playing that role. What I want to explore is the way in which there 
is almost a category of “The City’ in Hegel’s Aesthetics. 

An organized human environment is assumed as a presupposition at the 
beginning of Hegel’s aesthetics, and a modern civic community is projected at the 
end of his aesthetics. Within his aesthetics, the city might have played implicit 
roles under many different categories. For example, we might have looked for 
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Hegel to discuss the role of the city while he was discussing the underground 
labyrinth, or while he was discussing the chorus, or while he was discussing any 
number of phenomena that implicitly involve the city. More explicitly, we might 
have expected Hegel’s discussion of the ‘external space’ of buildings to lead to 
a discussion of street design, or his discussion of landscape painting to lead to a 
discussion of cityscape painting, or his discussion of dramatic poetry to lead to 
a discussion of the representation of urban situations. I want to point to the 
passages where these connections are briefly touched on in the text, but I also 
want to raise the problem of why there is not a more prominent role for cities in 
Hegel’s Aesthetics. I do not have a simple answer to this question. Each of the 
obvious answers that I will touch on has too much against it. At the end of this 
paper, I will suggest some relations between art, religion, and politics that have 
some bearing on the small role that the city plays in Hegel’s aesthetics. 

There are several levels on which the city might come up in aesthetics in general. 
We could think of the art of designing and building a city, an art whose materials are 
streets, squares, walls, neighbourhoods, arcades, and so on. That is, we might 
consider urban design as a distinct ‘individual ar? (to use Hegel’s term), not reducible 
to the arts that Hegel names, namely architecture, sculpture, paint-ing or poetry, or 
to any combination. Indeed, even if urban art was only a hybrid art combined 
composed out of the other arts, it might still deserve special treatment; but in fact, 
the spatial design of city living might well involve irreducible art forms. And if there 
is such an individual art, there might have to be an “arfform’ (to use Hegel’s term 
again) other than the forms that Hegel names, namely the Symbolic, Classical and 
Romantic artforms—an artform that by denaturalizing the environment as a whole, 
we might call the ‘political’ artform. Alternatively, we could think more modestly of 
art that represents cities as objects in paintings or poetry. Or again, we could think of 
the city as the human environment that makes certain artforms possible, and brings 
different artforms together over time. Or we could even think of the act of 
city-dwelling as an artform, thinking of a city-dweller either as a spectator or flaneur or 
connoisseur of the city whose response and judgement contribute to its construction 
like the audience does in the theatre; or as a performer, the way an actor or musician 
‘fills in the gaps’ of a composition or script (956, 1189). I am not deciding here 
whether the best way to include the city in a systematic aesthetics would be to posit 
a separate artform for it, or to build a subcategory for city-scale architecture, or 
just to highlight its appropriateness as a subject-matter for some or all individual arts. 
My point is just that it is a puzzle that it does not function in any of these ways for 
Hegel. 

I am going to begin by problematizing some reasons for excluding cities from 
aesthetic judgement, then I will consider the relevant passages in the text. 


1 Page references are to G. W. F. Hegel, Aesthetics, trans. T. M. Knox (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1975), 2 vols (pages numbered consecutively). 
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The first possible reason to exclude the city from aesthetics would be that the 
city is a political and economic category and therefore not an aesthetic one. Of 
course, Hegel does not have the same resistance that Kant does to considering a 
single object in both ways at once (epic poetry being national art, for example), 
but he does in spirit distinguish the purely material advantages of something from 
its beauty. 

It is, of course, difficult to decide whether to define ‘cities’ in terms of population 
density, central marketing, division of labour, middle-class autonomy over princes, 
cult centres, or something else. Indeed, it may beg the question to define the city in 
terms of the architecture of streets and squares. In the Philosophy of Right, Hegel 
contrasts the city’s legal and business life (hence its freedom) with the country’s 
natural family life. In the Philosophy of History, he calls the Greek city the ‘political 
work of art’ (politische Kunstwerk). This has several possible implications. It may mean 
that since Greek democracy takes the form of rhetoric in the best sense, the art of the 
city may be more poetic than architectural; or it may mean that while the Greeks had 
cities, we do not (we have nations instead); or, since the turning-point of Greek 
history is the war between cities (and Hegel in the Aesthetics, citing Plato, suggests 
that the city begins as a war between humans and animals, the first stage of politics), 
it might mean that the city is the art of collision per se. But the key point is whether 
there might be non-aesthetic arts, or in the extreme case, whether the political 
aspects of the city preclude aesthetic properties. 

Now, there were many practical issues in urban politics in Hegel’s day. 
Industrialization from the early nineteenth century in England focused urban 
planning on efficiency on the one hand (such as the use of waterways for energy 
and transport, trade districts, the merging of small towns into cities, and the 
management of large family rivalries and class divisions) and of hygiene on the 
other (such as handling air and water pollution, and the middle-class flight to the 
suburbs starting around 1840). In Germany, princes aimed to diminish city 
autonomy by controlling the expansion of cities and the roads between them. In 
1794, the Prussian Allgemeine Landrecht allowed the state to acquire land for public 
use; in 1808, the municipal authorities gained much of this power, but the Polizei 
controlled road alignments. Urban expansion was. hindered by medieval 
earthworks surrounding the towns, by the tiny peasant parcels of land ringing the 
city (some only 2-3 metres wide, the result of generations of split inheritances, 
used as an excuse by those authorities opposed to expansion), and by the fact that 
capital went to building cheap housing for the poor rather than to expensive 
suburban real estate (leading to the long lines of workers tenements and rental 
barracks in Berlin’s outer districts by the 1820s. The cholera epidemic in Berlin in 
1831-32 was partly due to the high cost of sewers’). 


2 The data in this paragraph is from Anthony Sutcliffe, Towards the Planned City: Germany, Britain, the 
United States, and France, 1780-1914 (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1981), pp. 2-16. 
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However, at the same time as these urban practicalities are in the works, there 
are explicitly aesthetic events taking place in Berlin, which Hegel does not 
discuss: the construction of the Berlin University and the National Theatre 
buildings in classical style from 1810, the opening of broad boulevards, starting 
with Unter den Linden, and in the 1820s Peter Joseph Lenne’s design for urban 
parks with consciously arranged urban vistas. Further, there are historical reasons 
to reject the idea that the city precludes aesthetics. For one thing, painters have 
always depicted cities in spite of their political and economic character. More to 
our point, in 1815, Constable was painting seaside resort towns, cities themselves 
designed more for their beauty than for their industry, and there was a big 
popular commercial market for publications of urban topography and city 
panoramas. In 1814, William Taylor, who popularized German aesthetics in 
England, argued for the superiority of cityscape painting over rural landscape on 
the grounds of its clearer perspectives and its greater excitement, and because 
landscapes are imitative whereas cityscapes are associationist.* For another thing, 
there is the long history of utopian city design, which stresses the beauty of the 
city as much as its social well-being. The geometrical model of the city with long 
straight boulevards is of course partly designed for efficiency, and for riot control 
and cannon fire, but it also appeals to a sense of visual beauty; hence, for example, 
an essentially geometrical design for efficiency not so different from |’Enfant’s 
design for Washington (shown in Paris in the 1790s), became known in 1890s 
Chicago as the ‘City Beautiful’ movement—efficiency as beauty.’ Furthermore, 
the idea of the spoke city, with long boulevards emanating from central squares 
(streets being in this sense aesthetically prior to individual buildings), with vistas 
of the countryside in the distance, constitutes a scenographic basis for city 
construction, a visual basis derived from Renaissance one-point perspective 
ideals. (We see this in Filarete, for example.*) There was at the same time a 
tradition of panoramic cityscape paintings used as backdrop scenery in theatre 
set design. Hence when the architect John Nash was designing expansions of 
London around 1811, he was accused of ‘unrolling his façades like wallpaper’, 
of treating the city as a painting.’ 


3 Alexander Reissner, Berlin 1675-1945 (London: Oswald Wolff, 1984), pp. 20-27. 

* Andrew Hemingway, Landscape Imagery and Urban Culture in Early Nineteenth Century Britain 
Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992), pp. 73-75. 

5 Jonathan Barnett, The Elusive City: Five Centuries of Design, Ambition, and Miscaleulation (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1986), p. 27. 

Filarete, Treatise on Architecture, Being the Treatise by Antonio di Piero Averlino, known as Filarete [1411?], 

Vol. 1: The Translation, trans. John R. Spencer (New Haven: Yale U.P., 196s), p. 301. Filarete orders 

his treatise on urban architecture by describing chronologically how he selects his sites (including 

folksy anecdotes from his travels), how he selects and prices his materials, plans every building of 

the city down to its fishmarkets, bordellos, and prisons, and finally reads omens to determine the 

date for founding the city. 


7 Barnett, Elusive City, p. 23. 
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In short, the industrial properties of the city did not prevent architects and 
painters in Hegel’s time from treating the city as an aesthetic object, so there is no 
reason here for a philosopher of aesthetics to exclude the city as an aesthetic 
category. 

A second reason for excluding the city might be that the city lacks the kind of 
unity that an artwork requires. There are several variations on this possibility. 
First, cities in general are not built by single artists. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, like Enfant in Washington, but in any case Hegel’s aesthetics does not 
depend on the role of an individual artist in general. For Hegel, the individual 
genius plays a role in lyric poetry and a few other art forms, but while Hegel 
names many individual poets and painters, he names few musical artists, and 
almost no sculptors or architects. Many architectural works take generations to 
design and build, particularly the complex building projects in Egypt that Hegel 
admires in a certain way (357). In the Philosophy of Mind (§§5 56-560), Hegel puts 
art as a whole under the category of religion, and worries that the individual artist 
breaks up the unity of art’s religious content. It is true that no one person knows 
in advance what the city will look like, but this fact alone should not preclude a 
city from being beautiful, any more than a state without a single judge would be 
precluded from being just. 

Second, the city might violate the temporal unity of artistic production, since it 
takes effectively forever to build. But even in the case of drama, Hegel rejects the 
French insistence on Aristotle’s rules for temporal unity. - 

Third, the city might violate the unity of a total object, in the sense that a city is 
constructed one piece at a time. Of course, there are some exceptions, as when 
destroyed cities are rebuilt largely en masse (London after the fire of 1666, Lisbon after 
the earthquake of 1755, Washington ex nihilo, then later Paris under Haussmann, the 
self-proclaimed ‘artist in demolition’, who destroys the city to make room for a new 
one on the same spot). But for that matter, there are traditions that affirm the beauty 
of the city precisely in its disunity (we will see this in Hegel himself). Piranesi’s 
eighteenth-century fantasies of the ruin of ancient Rome, for example, affirm a 
post-perspectival, anti-organic, fragmentary, and chaotic tumult, a city all the more 
beautiful for being a ‘useless machine’? (which makes the city sound sublime—in the 
Kantian sense, not the Hegelian). It may be that such depictions are in bad faith, 
covering over the sufferings of modernization by means of aesthetic principles that 
we might call, under a definition other than Hegel’s, Romantic. But the point is that 
there is a history of the chaotic city as art, which one might either affirm or reject, but 
that Hegel does not mention (though he does mention many other artforms that he 
rejects as ugly). 

§ See Walter Benjamin, ‘Paris, Capital of the 19th Century’ [1939], in Reflections, trans. Edmund 

Jephcott (New York: Schocken Books, 1986), p. 160. 


9 Manfredo Tafuri, Architecture and Design: Design and Capitalist Development, trans. Barbara Luigia La 
Penta (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1976), pp. 10-21. 
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Fourth, the city might violate the unity of objective individuality. Hegel does 
say that architecture moves away from temple districts towards individual 
buildings, and then further towards individual sculptures (e.g. 633). It would be 
impossible to argue, though, that Michelangelo’s designs for the Capitol at Rome 
in 1536 were unsatisfactory just on the grounds that they created a multi-building 
perspective. Squares and streets clearly play an organic role in building design. Of 
course, the role of the organic is extremely difficult in Hegel’s aesthetics. Art has 
to animate matter and then spiritualize the animal, to create life in such a way that 
the life itself is in the past. Indeed, the category of ‘organic life’ does not apply 
particularly well even to animals, since animals, as we know, die in so many 
essential ways, but it applies even worse to the art of animals, since art by 
definition degrades the animal by representing it (in the motifs of the sacrifice, 
the hunt, and the metamorphosis). So even if Hegel can adopt in part the 
Albertian tradition of thinking of a single building as a living animal, the idea of 
the building as a single animal would still make us think of a street as a kind 
of animal species, and we know that the species gives its members life only to 
sublate them. In short, there is no argument against city aesthetics to be drawn 
from the city’s lacking a unity that the single building has. 

If there is no argument against city aesthetics to be derived either from the 
city’s practicality or from its non-unity, perhaps we might say that Hegel simply 
did not think about the aesthetics of the city just because no other philosopher of 
art at the time did. It is true that we find no developed city aesthetics in Lessing 
or Kant or Schelling or Nietzsche. But in addition to the facts above about actual 
city-oriented arts in Hegel’s day, Hegel’s own sources on architecture contain 
central chapters on cities, which Hegel does not refer to. Vitruvius’s On 
Architecture’’, which Hegel cites frequently, defines architecture in terms of 
‘arrangements’ (dispositio) and ‘assemblages’ (conlocatio) (bk. 1, ch. 2). On a large 
scale, he considers town walls and fortifications (bk. 1, ch. 5) and street design 
based on the orientation of winds (bk. 1, ch. 6). On a small scale, each building 
depends on site selection, so that, following an aesthetic of moral appropriateness, 
the.temple to Jupiter should be at the city’s point of highest elevation, and the 
shrine to Venus should be just outside the city to allow for the dissipation of 
‘venereal libido’ (veneria libido, bk. 1, ch. 7). Hegel on very rare occasions speaks of 
a building’s ‘environing natural landscape’, and he mentions the ‘approach’ 
(Hinaufweg) to the Akropolis (661-662), but almost never speaks of streets or 
urban environments. To the issues of fortification and site selection, Alberti’s On 
the Art of Building" (bks. 4 and 7) adds the issues of geometry and geography, of 
public and private spaces, of walkways and public works. In addition to static 


10 Virtuvius, On Architecture, vol. 1, trans. Frank Granger (London: William Heinemann, 1931). 
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descriptions of the city’s architectural elements (columns, vaults, etc.), his 
aesthetic of city-description provides a kind of guided tour through the virtual 
city (guiding the reader through city gates onto roads into the city, across bridges, 
along drainage routes, and finally, towards the central towers, pp. 103ff.). Alberti 
advocates zoning the city for divisions according to trades (p. 191), both to keep 
traditions safe from foreign influence, as well as to add to the ‘charm’ of each 
district—the city being a beautification of ethnic purity. Then in Marc-Antoine 
Laugier’s An Essay on Architecture’ of 1753, popular both in France and Germany, 
there is an explicit argument that architecture ‘must not be confined to private 
houses only, but must comprise whole towns’ (p. 121), incorporating ‘irregular- 
ity’ (p. 129) and even ‘bizarre designs’ into the coordinated ‘grand pittoresque’ of 
the city (p. 132). All of these issues of course need analysis; I am only asking why 
Hegel does not consider them, given that his sources did. 

Hegel uses the term ‘city’ (Stadt) exactly twenty-one times in the Aesthetics. The 
important passages are in the sections concerning architecture and painting. The 
references before then are brief and tangential, but worth spending a moment on. 

The city appears first as an indifferent externality. For example, in discussing 
the beauty of nature, Hegel says that the beauty of a landscape might include ‘the 
contours of hills, the windings of rivers, groups of trees, huts, houses, cities, 
palaces, roads (Wege), ships, sky and sea, valleys and chasms’, etc., nature and 
culture all in one natural ‘linkage’ (Verknupfung) (131, I 136). Then a hundred 
pages later, in discussing the beauty of art, Hegel says that the externality that art 
makes use of includes a range of spiritual relations, such as ‘family, relatives, 
possession, country and city life (Stadtlebens), religious worship, the waging of 
war’, etc., presented as having equal importance (245, I 241). Hegel seems almost 
ready to call the city an essential source of spiritual material, but he doesn’t quite 
say it. He does complain that little ‘country towns’ (Landstadtchen) nourish 
narrow-minded country parsons who are no good for art (262, I 257), but he does 
not infer a need for the big city. The only contextual role for the city is that some 
plays (275, I 269) or paintings (859, II 232) make local references. 

In addition to these externalities, Hegel cites the city in occasional symbolic roles. 
He says the spirit of Zoroaster is symbolized by city governors (328, I 322), but lots 
of things besides cities symbolize that. And he cites the way the city functions in 
serial analogies: just as a youthful river settles down, so a city . . . and so on in the 
same tedious vein (409, I 396)—Hegel doesn’t care too much for images. 


2 Marc-Antoine Laugier, An Essay on Architecture, trans. Wolfgang and Anni Herrmann (Los Angeles: 
Hennessey & Ingals, 1977). 

"| I give each reference first according to the page number in the English translation by Knox (see 
footnote 1), then according to the German text, citing both volume and page number: Aesthetik 
(Berlin und Weimar: Aufbau-Verlag, 1965), 2 vols (pages numbered independently). I am 
modifying Knox’s translation only rarely. I am always translating the term Stadt as ‘city’, which 
Knox not unreasonably renders sometimes as ‘city’ and sometimes as ‘town’. I am also trying to 
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In Hegel’s account of Classical art, the ‘substance of political life’ (437, I 422), 
the city is mostly the locus of warfare—the human war against animals (461, I 
445), war among city deities (494, I 476), war between Antigone and the bloodless 
Creon (464, I 448). Rather than an aesthetic of harmony that we might have 
expected, Classical urban art culminates in Roman satire, a disillusioned war of 
words against one’s native city (Vaterstadt) (510—514, I 490-495). 

Perhaps more important than externalities, analogies, and battle scenes, we can 
follow a trajectory of the city in its own right through the three stages of archi- 
tecture. 

The first multi-building structures of Egypt sound at first like cities. The city 
of Ecbatana has seven encircling walls (Mauern) and public buildings (640, II 32). 
Temple districts contain obelisks and sphinxes in rows, surrounded by walls and 
gates (637, II 30), whose surface roads imitate the subterranean labyrinth’s enig- 
matic passages (648, II 40). But if these are proto-cities, they are uninhabitable. 
Most of the stories of the buildings are solid (639, I 32); the constructions are 
differentiated but not individuated, since no one of them synthesizes the whole 
(640, II 33); the rows of hieroglyphic structures function more like a book that 
one reads than like a community that one dwells in (645, II 37); the routes are 
passages (Gange) and approaches (Hinaufweg), but not streets (Strasse) to travel 
around on; and the drive to construct is infinitely unquenchable (647, II 39). It is 
true that such a place is a social centre, but more as a cemetery than a city (651, II 
42). The history of the symbolic city thus moves directly from uninhabitability to 
entombment, with no living stage in between. Hegel argues that the city of the 
god needs to be broken up into secular houses; usefulness has to be distinguished 
from construction for its own sake. And it seems as though this move from 
temple district to urban house will allow people to live inside the city instead of 
wandering through its externalities as outsiders. 

But in fact, Hegel’s descriptions of the classical house is strangely geometrical 
(663, II 53). He describes its usefulness not in terms of living space but in terms 
of straight lines and right angles (654, II 45); the house frees itself from animal 
shapes only to take on ‘crystalline forms’ (663, II 53). In fact, it is surprisingly 
difficult to conceive a building that one can get inside, and the history of 
architecture had to undergo several significant transformations of thought and 
design in order to solve the problem of the internal space of buildings. 

It is only in Romantic architecture, in what Hegel calls the ‘fully enclosed 
house’, that there is a being-inside of the building (685—686, II 72—74, subsection 
entitled “The Form of the Exterior and the Interior’). It turns out that this house 
is a church, and it turns out that inside this church is the city. 


In such a cathedral, there is room for an entire community. For here, the whole 
community of a city and its neighbourhood is to assemble not round the building but 
inside it. For this reason all the various interests of life which touch religion in any 
way have their place alongside one another. . . . Everyone goes and comes unhindered, 
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hires or takes a chair for his present use, kneels down, offers his prayer, and departs 
again. If it is not the time for high mass, the most varied things go on simultaneously 
without inconvenience. Here there is a sermon; there a sick man is brought in. 
Between the two a procession drags slowly on . . . . Everywhere people wander like 
nomads (nomadenmassig), on their knees before some holy image or other. All these 
varied activities are included in one and the same building. But this variety of 
occupations and their separate individuality with their continual alteration disappears 
all the same in face of the width and size of the building; nothing fills it entirely, 
everything passes quickly; ... and over everything these infinite spaces, these gigantic 
constructions, rise in their firm structure and immutable form. (692, II 78-79) 


Not only is the external city brought inside the building, the city is internalized 
as city only inside. The city is no longer just symbolized by a building, as in 
Symbolic art, and is no longer the context surrounding the building, as in 
Classical art; the city is in Romantic art inwardly the building itself. (In fact, there 
is a long history of thinking of the public as if it were a building under 
construction.) The building is gigantic and simultaneous; the city is fast, 
unfilled, and nomadic. Here at the end of the section on architecture, Hegel does 
in a way determine the city as the highest form of Romantic building. Yet 
although in one sense he does, albeit briefly, make socio-architectural art out of 
the city, it nevertheless remains odd that city-relations are said to exist only 
indoors. It makes art out of the city’s social relations, but there is still no hint that 
actual street and zoning design could be socio-architectural art. Why is the city 
part of the internal space of the building, and not part of its external space? 

There is a subsection just after the one quoted that does deal with the external 
space of a building, but it is strangely limited, dealing with the fagades and 
buttresses of the Gothic church’s upward-striving exterior. Hegel says that the 
Romantic building moves from the inside towards the outside. This suggests in 
general an idealism whereby there is no absolute outside, only an outer 
expression of something inner. But in fact, Hegel’s particular point is merely that 
the church has a certain look as seen from the outside. The external space of the 
building is not really a projection from the inside, which would entail a view of 
the actual city; it is only the outer shell of the building. For example, he mentions 
windows as part of a building’s external space, but he considers the look of the 
windows only from the outside, never what might be seen looking out from a 
window. Indeed, the last few lines of the subsection make the odd point that the 
sounds of the bells are the church’s outside, ‘because they are meant to resound 
from these pure heights far and wide over the country (Land)’ (695, II 81), as if 
the only true outside of the building is heard and not seen, and as if the space 
outside one building is never another building, but countryside. 

And yet if the urban exterior never comes into actuality in Hegel’s account of 


14 Michael North, ‘The Public as Sculpture: From Heavenly City to Mass Ornament’, Critical Inquiry, 
vol. 16, no. 4 (1990), pp. 860~879. 
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the building, the interior of the building is equally problematic. For inside the 
church is a city with no houses to live in, an internal city with no inside. For 
example, Hegel makes no mention of apartment buildings or cafes or arcades 
(which opened in Paris in 1822") or salons (which Hegel frequented in Berlin in 
1810"). Nor is there any mention of the arts of interior design or furniture 
making. (Poe’s essay “The Philosophy of Furniture’ was written not long after 
Hegel.) Benjamin says, partly in relation to Hegel, that ‘the interior is the retreat 
of art’, that the private house is designed for the ‘de-realized individual’ alienated 
from public work, and has the status only of collectors’ cases and fetish boxes,” 
and this preference for sociality over privacy might be part of Hegel’s motivation 
for excluding the arts of interior design. Nevertheless, it seems odd that Hegel’s 
building in the final analysis has neither an outside nor an inside, and degenerates 
(rather than culminates) into sculpted surfaces. 

Now, there are two statements at the very end of the architecture section, 
presented as provisos, which may solve some of the problem of why Hegel 
contracts both the city’s outside and its inside. In the first, named as an 
‘appendix’, Hegel touches on gardening as a hybrid art between architecture and 
painting (699, II 85). The garden is a man-made natural environment—not too 
wild but not too rigged—meant for a ‘stroll (Lustwandeln) in conversation with a 
friend’. In fact, there is a lot that should be said about gardens, both as the actual 
immediate outside of buildings, and because parks were used as prototypes for 
street designs by urban planners who could afford to cut path designs into 
gardens but not to cut new streets into cities. But what is important here is that 
the garden is a place in the city for secular conversation. 

Similarly, in the other proviso, Hegel says that he would have considered more 
forms of secular architecture (Zivilbaukunst), but that that ‘would take us too far 
afield’ (698, II 84). 

This raises a very general issue in Hegel’s Aesthetics. Why is so much of it about 
religious art? Here is a thesis. The ultimate goal of Hegel’s aesthetics is to make 
room for a non-religious politics. By aestheticizing religion, Hegel distinguishes 
use and right from both art and religion at the same time, so that by placing art in 
the past, religion is a fortiori placed in the past as well. Of course, there are other 
goals of Hegel’s text as well, and sections that do deal with secular arts. But art 
becomes more secular with dramatic poetry precisely as the latter is becoming 
further from art as such and closer to politics. This would not entirely explain 
why Hegel does not deal with contemporary secular architecture, or the arts that 
go into constructing secular cities, but it does suggest why political arts might be 
arts of a completely different register than religious arts, even if they are both 


1 Benjamin, ‘Paris’, p. 146. 
‘© Reissner, Berlin, p. 21. 
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built with oak and stone, and why products made beautiful by politics rather than 
cults might not fall into a theory of aesthetics in spite of their beauty. In short, it 
is possible that Hegel stops short of analysing the city outside the walls of the 
church just because non-religious art does not fall under the heading of 
Aesthetics. To be sure, this thesis would require a more substantial argument. I 
would need to use Hegel’s distinctions in the opening pages of the Aesthetics 
between natural first-order beauty and aesthetic beauty as beauty made to be 
viewed a second time, in order to show that the beauty generated by political art 
is a third kind of beauty between natural and aesthetic, a half-way beauty 
experienced in the making rather than viewed as such. Something like that is 
suggested more or less in the Philosophy of History where Hegel distinguishes the 
three stages of ‘political art’. (Sibree’s translation renders Hegel’s section heading 
as ‘Phases of Individuality Aesthetically Conditioned’ [241], but Hegel’s text 
reads Die Gestaltungen der schonen Individualitat, consistent with the possibility of 
beautiful political art that doesn’t fall under the heading of aesthetics.) The stages 
consist of subjectively ornamental body-art (241-243), objectively beautiful 
religious art (244-250), and finally, as the necessity of divine manifestation 
expresses secular individual self-reliance, political art as such (250-256), a 
democratic art that culminates precisely in the constitution of the city (255), in 
the mutual presence of passionate and vocal individuals defined by their 
‘plasticity’ (plastisch). To be sure, even here Hegel does not consider urban design, 
but at least there is a suggestion that city art becomes plastic just by the way it 
surpasses the type of beauty of religious art. 

There is only one more important passage on city art in the text, namely in the 
Painting section. The few references to the city under Sculpture mostly have to 
do with detaching artworks from their sites. (So, for example, sculpting the 
human form requires picturing people in daily life showing themselves to one 
another, namely strolling about ‘on the street (Strasse), especially in small cities’ 
(717, II 102). An individual’s city can be designated by such tokens as the weapon 
in the sculpted figure’s hand, the style of her hair, or the coins in her pocket 
(750-754, II 132-136). But since a statue can be physically transported from one 
location to the other, the sculpted figure takes the city tokens with her on her 
stroll.) In the end, Hegel complains that even a small city fills up with a forest of 
statues (764, II 145) and nothing has any place at all. 

This is painting’s challenge, to paint a freedom of place into a figure’s deter- 
minate background (812, II 189). (The painting itself can be moved from place to 
place [807, II 184], but more important, it should show painted individuals in 
their freedom of movement.) Hegel first seems to prefer rooms as backgrounds 
for portraits over the countryside (844, II 218), but more for reasons of colour 
than of theme. He is not opposed to natural landscapes in general, and it does not 
occur to him to include cityscapes under the heading of landscapes. But when it 
comes down in the end of the Painting section to the background appropriate for 
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painting humans in their humanity, Hegel finally argues explicitly, though in 
only two or three sentences, that backgrounds should highlight ‘views of cities’ 
(Aussichten auf Stadte) (880, II 251). True, Italian painters, even when painting self- 
reliant industrious citizens, figured that the ‘worldly’ city detracts from the 
religious aesthetic, and so they kept the city in the deep background. Only with 
Dutch Protestantism and Flemish painting do scenes of daily life put streets and 
cities as much in the foreground as portraits, churches, and rivers (885, II 256). 
Their national heroes primarily 


consisted of city-dwellers (Stadtebewohnern), burghers active in trade and well-off, 
who, comfortable in their businesses, had no high pretensions, but when it was a 
question of fighting for the freedom of their well-earned rights, of the special 
privileges of their provinces, cities, and corporations, they revolted with bold trust in 
God, and in their courage and intelligence. (885, II 256) 


Up until this point, paintings of civilians had always had a ‘religious foundation’ 
(religiosen Grundlage); but, Hegel says, ‘it is this foundation that is lacking now, so 
that the range of subjects, hitherto kept in unity, is dispersed (auseinanderfallt)’ 
(885, II 256). There are of course many theologico-political issues here: the non- 
religious trust in God, the patriot of dispersion, the homely hero. But what is 
important for us is on the one hand that the collapse of religious foundation is 
presented as the origin of the possibility of dwelling in a city; and on the other 
hand, that it is difficult to tell in this passage, on the last page of the Painting 
section, if we are still talking about art. What we have is an ‘artistically endowed 
people’ who, ‘in its pictures (in ihren Bilden), wishes to enjoy for a second time in 
every possible situation the neatness of its cities, houses, and furnishings’ (886, II 
257). Perhaps it is sad that the city is so neat and cheerful. Its women dress so 
respectably and its lower classes are such comical rogues (Schalkhaft) (887, II 257). 
Ah, that’s ‘the Sunday of life’ (887). This seems more than a little one-sided, but 
the issue here is not whether Hegel’s account of the political city is com- 
prehensive. Surely at some point the neat burghers will leave home and stroll the 
fast democratic streets outside. The issue is that when the secular civilians want 
to see themselves ‘in pictures’, it is really their cities they want. Once again, this 
does not in itself solve the problem of why Hegel does not go on to discuss how 
city-dwellers make their actual cities beautiful. All we can say is that for Hegel, 
Aesthetics is at its height when the artist knows ‘what man is’ (and Hegel’s last 
sentence on painting says our painters today have slipped from the days of 
Flemish painting, and no longer know what man is, 887, II 258); but when man 
knows what man is, aesthetics no longer belongs in a book called Aesthetics. 

This is the end of the topic of the city in Hegel’s Aesthetics, since there are 
almost no other references to the city in the text. The aim of music, Hegel says, 
is to ‘obliterate’ (Tilgen) in total what painting did in one dimension (889, II 260), 
and music culminates not with urban music but with something that sounds 
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strangely like duelling banjos (957, II 325). And with the exception of epic poems 
that concern wars between cities (1060, II 422), there is surprisingly no mention 
of cities in the Poetry chapters, not even in reference to secular dramatic poetry. 
Perhaps, since the text ends by saying that comedy brings art to its conclusion 
(1235, IL 584—585), and that art ‘compensates for hard work in the world’ (1237, II 
586), it follows that the city art that is beyond art, taking forms of urban experi- 
mentation from surrealism to situationism, will have something to do with funny 
work. 


Jay Lampert, Department of Philosophy, University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
N1G 2W1. email: jlampert@uoguelph.ca 
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COULD BEETHOVEN HAVE 


‘DISCOVERED’ THE ARCHDUKE TRIO? 
R. A. Sharpe’ 


We can imagine circumstances in which a musical work is discovered. One of 
Haydn’s violin concertos disappeared for the best part of a couple of centuries 
and then was discovered. Beethoven might even have discovered the ‘Archduke 
Trio’. Imagine the scene! Beethoven: ‘I’ve discovered the Archduke Trio.’ 
Hummel: ‘Oh, I didn’t know you’d lost it. Where was it? Beethoven: ‘Behind 
the wardrobe.’ (I suppose, strictly speaking, it was the holograph which was lost 
but, without copies, we presumably could not have ‘realized’ the work in perfor- 
mance.) 

But Julian Dodd, in his attack on Jerrold Levinson’s account of works of music 
as ‘initiated types’, proposes that even the initial composition of the ‘Archduke’ 
was a discovery for he claims that musical works are eternal types which the 
composer discovers. As far as our intuition that the composer creates his works is 
concerned, which is the obvious stumbling block for out-and-out Platonism, 
Dodd says that while the composer does not create the type, the composer 
demonstrates creativity in discovering it. 

But if ‘discover’ is to be such a central feature of a Platonist account, it needs 
some attention. What sort of things do we discover? Well, at least two distinct 
categories come to mind. There are the cases which approximate most closely to 
Dodd’s idea of music, namely discoveries in mathematics and logic (I ignore the 
fact that the claim that these are discoveries begs questions in the philosophy of 
mathematics). Thus the Fibonacci series was discovered by Leonardo Pisano 
sometime in the thirteenth century. The second group of cases are where places, 
flora, fauna, and so on, are discovered. Thus we say, albeit controversially, that 
Columbus discovered the Americas or that Sir Joseph Banks discovered banksia. 
Although this second group of cases cannot serve as an analogy for the 
composition of music since a work of music is not a spatially located physical 
object, nevertheless the two cases have one feature in common. What they have 


"My thanks to Lynne Sharpe for some essential suggestions and to Bernhazd Weiss and Ossie 
Hanfling for help. 


? Julian Dodd, ‘Musical Works as Eternal Types’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40 (2000), 
PP. 424-440. 
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in common is the fact that what we discover exists and with that goes the 
possibility of being mistaken. Andrew Wiles thought that he had discovered a 
proof of Fermat’s last theorem in the summer of 1993 but he turned out to be 
mistaken.? Although Columbus did discover America he also thought that he had 
discovered a new route to the Orient but he turned out to be mistaken on that 
score. 

The Fibonacci series counted as a series because there is an expression for 
generating the numbers 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21 and in exemplifying the series 
Pisano could, in theory, have made a mistake in adding the last number in the 
series to its predecessor. But if I select a group of numbers out of the blue 
unrelated, as far as I know, by any expression which generates the next numbers 
in the series, then I have not ‘discovered a series’. Thus if I produce the series 1.33 
recurring light years, half a mile, 3 kilometres, and so on arbitrarily, I would be 
very surprised if, in years to come, this constitutes what is known as ‘Sharpe’s 
series’. 

If Beethoven’s composition of the Archduke Trio is a discovery, then it ought 
to have been possible for him to have been mistaken. But how could this be? The 
notes in the ‘Archduke’ are not generated by an expression such that you can say 
that a truth is discovered in its composition. (Not even Schenker thought that 
every note is determined by the ur-linie.) Could it be that it was not the 
Archduke at all but some other work, perhaps his ‘Archduchess Trio’, which he 
mistook for the Archduke? Could it be a misidentification? Now a composer 
could make a slip, as they sometimes do, in notating the music but that, of course, 
merely displays a gap between type and token. The token inaccurately reflects the 
type of which it was intended to be a token. But what Beethoven conceived could 
not have been other than it was. There cannot be the sort of mistake described 
above because there is no independent truth against which his conception is 
measured. 

One sort of mistake John Cabot might have made would be for him to have 
thought he and his shipmates were the first Europeans to visit what we now call 
Canada, whereas we now know that Leif Erikson got there first. Now this sort of 
mistake is a possibility for a composer in certain circumstances. Ringo Starr spent 
three hours writing a ‘brilliant song’; it turned out to be by Bob Dylan.* But this 
sort of ‘mistake’ is different. Ringo Starr was not composing but remembering, 
unconsciously. What he is getting wrong is not the notes; the mistake was to 
believe that he was the first to think of this tune and that the tune, therefore, was 
his own invention. 

Secondly, the characteristics a work has depend on when it was composed and 
by whom. Charles Mingus could not have composed a work with the expressive 


3 Subsequently, of course, he did succeed in proving the theorem, using a slightly different method. 
4 Barry Miles, Paul McCartney: Many Years from Now (London: Secker & Warburg, 1997), p. 202. 
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character of Wynton Marsalis’s ‘In this House, on this Morning’; their musical 
personae differ with the result that the expressive range of their respective oeuvres 
differ. The slow movement of Mahler’s First Symphony could not have been 
written in the 1680s rather than the 1880s. The instruments were not available 
and the harmonic vocabulary was not available. This will not trouble Dodd, 
whose response will be that the work could not have been ‘discovered’ in the 
1680s. But there is more. The movement has a grotesque and ironic character, a 
sardonic use of band music which conveys life’s tawdriness.’ The music has 
precisely that character because of the social and artistic milieu in which it was 
composed. It is music composed at the nadir of German Romanticism. Not only 
could it not have been composed at another time, the notes could not have had 
that character at another time. A more telling example still is the use of quotation. 
Berg famously quotes a Bach chorale in his Violin Concerto; the sequence has an 
utterly different character from its use by Bach. (In this context, it has a cheap 
religiosity and a cloying sentimentality, impossible for Bach. Here it has all the 
spiritual depth of a piece of kitsch at Lourdes or Mariazell.) 

Dodd presumably would accept that the expressive character of music is 
context-bound but claim that the notes are what is essential and it is these that 
belong to an eternal type. But we are under no pressure at all to concede to Dodd 
that the bare notes are what constitute the essence of the music. His account may 
be, to use the fashionable phrase, ‘well-motivated’, but from the point of view of 
the performer of music and, pari passu, from the point of view of the listener, the 
expressive character is central since it determines how we should interpret the 
piece. Although I do not wholly agree with Levinson’s account, there is no doubt 
that on the points Dodd contests, Levinson‘ is much closer to a representation of 
our demotic concept and I can see little point in pursuing anything else.’ 


R. A. Sharpe, Department of Philosophy, University of Wales, Lampeter SA48 7ED, UK. 
Email: spos4@lamp.ac.uk 


$ Deryck Cooke, Gustav Mahler (London: Faber, 1980), p. 35. 

é Jerrold Levinson, Music, Art and Metaphysics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990). 

7 Dodd is perturbed by the idea that the creation of an abstract object involves a causal relation 
between a person and it. I am as much—or as little—perturbed by the epistemological problems 
involved in discovering abstract objects. There is no reason to suppose that Levinson faces the 
greater difficulties here. 
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DEFENDING HISTORICAL 
FUNCTIONALISM: A REPLY TO STOCK 


Robert Stecker 


LET ME BEGIN by thanking Kathleen Stock for the close attention she has given to 
my proposed definition of art. Her critique is one of the most insightful, and 
challenging, that I have come across." 

Next let me remind readers of the gist of the definition, without setting it out 
formally, and without mentioning all the attendant qualifications and expansions 
to be found in the fullest exposition of it in Artworks.” Historical functionalism 
proposes a disjunctive definition of art. There are two main disjuncts. One says 
that something is an artwork at a time ¢ (where t is a time no earlier than the time 
the work is created) if it is in a central art form at ¢ and it is made with the 
intention of fulfilling functions standard or correctly recognized for that form. 
The other disjunct says something is an artwork at t if it is an artefact that achieves 
excellence in fulfilling functions of one of the central art forms at t. Roughly (that 
is, ignoring the qualifications alluded to above), to be an artwork, an item has to 
satisfy at least one of the disjuncts. Since Stock is concerned with some of the 
basic features of historical functionalism, this will suffice to enable me to convey 
her objections and for me to reply to them. 

Stock has four objections to this definition. The first claims that I fail to have a 
satisfactory way of distinguishing between functions standard or correctly 
recognized for a central art form and accidental functions. The second says that 
even if this distinction can be satisfactorily set out, there are other functions 
relevant to deciding the arthood of an item which my definition is unable to 
recognize. Third, the definition does not provide a sufficient condition for an 
item being art, because there are items that meet the definition, but that are not 
artworks due to the incompetence or lack of skill with which they are made. 
Fourth, and finally, the definition fails to give a necessary condition of arthood, 
because there are items that fail to satisfy it in virtue of a combination of lack of 


* Kathleen Stock, ‘Some Objections to Stecker’s Historical Functionalism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 40 (2000), pp. 479-491. 

2 Robert Stecker, Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value (University Park, PA: Penn State Press, 1997), 
Pp. 50~57. 
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excellence and lack of appropriate intentions, yet nevertheless are artworks due to 
being in central art forms and fulfilling appropriate functions. 

I find the objections easier to answer as they proceed, so my replies will go 
from fourth to first. 


NECESSITY OF THE DEFINITION 


The examples Stock has in mind here are of ‘less articulate or [less] thoughtful 
artists’ whose intentions are not sufficiently complex to be intentions to fulfil 
standard functions of an art form. Thus she mentions the primitive artist Alfred 
Wallis whose paintings are expressive, embody a fresh view of the world, evoke 
intense experience, and depict the artist’s environment, and yet Stock doubts that 
Wallis intended his paintings to accomplish these things and hence to fulfil the 
correlative functions. Her thought is that Wallis had a simpler intention, for 
example to paint his fishing village, and accomplished these other things adven- 
titiously. I have two main replies. First, it is implausible that an artist even such as 
Wallis would have no intentions regarding the fulfilment of the functions of 
paintings, for example regarding how to make his painting his own, make it 
special, or good, or as to how he would represent his village, how he would 
convey something about it, how to balance this colour or shape with others, how 
he would give the painting life, make it striking, pleasing, and so on. It is not 
required that all the art functions fulfilled are intended as long as some are, and it 
is plausible that some always will be. Second, however, if this plausible assump- 
tion turns out to be false, it is still within the spirit of historical functionalism to 
revise the definition to have a further disjunct, namely that something is an 
artwork at ¢ if it intended to belong to a central art form at t, actually is in such a 
form, and fulfils functions standard or correctly recognized for that form. That is, 
for works in central art forms, if the mere intention to fulfil appropriate functions 
makes them artworks, then intending them to be in such a form, succeeding in 
this intention, and their actually fulfilling those functions should do so as well. 


SUFFICIENCY OF THE DEFINITION 


However, is the mere intention to fulfil standard or correctly recognized func- 
tions sufficient for items made in central art forms to attain arthood, as my first 
disjunct asserts? Stock, like Tom Leddy’, doubts this. She suggest that intentions 
need to be executed with sufficient skill. 

As I have always said, I have no objection to amending the relevant disjunct 
in the proposed way. Intuitions about unskilful or incompetent executions of 
relevant intentions seem to be split down the middle. Some people believe the 


3 Tom Leddy, ‘Stecker’s Functionalism’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 56 (1998), 
pp. 398-402. Also see my reply, ‘Leddy on Stecker’s Functionalism’, in the same issue, pp. 402-404. 
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result is a bad artwork. About an equal number believe that the result is a non- 
artwork. If we looked at more specific cases, some of this clash of intuitions might 
be resolved but not without a remainder of cases where the clash persists. Such 
differences are inevitable due to the nature or type of concept to which concept 
of art belongs.‘ Definitions will have to idealize over such difference, and some- 
times, which way one goes will be an arbitrary choice (in the sense that there is 
just as good reason to go the other way). 


NON-STANDARD BUT RELEVANT FUNCTIONS 


Stock believes that defining art in terms of standard functions excludes other 
functions relevant to items being correctly classified as artworks. Her main 
examples here are new functions that artists give to their works. As we both 
recognize, the functions of art change over time, and this can only happen if new 
functions are introduced. However, when a new function is introduced, it cannot 
yet be a standard function. Nevertheless, it can, and often is, recognized as 
relevant to the work’s artistic nature. 

This is the objection stated in general form. I will first state my reply in equally 
general form, and then look at an example. New functions do not pose a problem 
for the definition for two reasons. First, it will usually be true that new functions, 
although incapable of being standard, nevertheless can be correctly recognized as art 
functions. How else, after all, could their relevance be noticed? Of course, if they 
are correctly recognized functions, they fall within the ambit of the definition. 

Our ability to recognize the relevance of these functions is due to their relation 
to standard functions. There is not one relation that a new function must bear to 
an old one. There are many. The literature on historical approaches to defining or 
identifying art contains considerable discussion of relevant relations.’ Notice, by 
the way, that the point just made shows that speaking of ‘standard functions’ and 
‘correctly recognized functions’ are not two ways of referring to the same class of 
functions. 

Second, if there are any new functions which are exceptions in that we just 
cannot see how they could be art functions when first exemplified in an artwork, 
then the item becomes art in virtue of other functions it fulfils. The function 
becomes correctly recognized as an art function after the relevant artwork, and 
perhaps others like it, achieve art status. 


4 Fora more extended discussion of this point, of the kind of concept in question, and of what we 
can hope a definition of art can accomplish, see my ‘Is it Reasonable to Attempt to Define Art?’ in 
Noël Carroll (ed.), Theories of Art Today (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 2000), pp. 45-64. 

5 James Carney, ‘Defining Art Externally’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 34 (1994), pp. 114-123; 
Noél Carroll, ‘Art, Practice, and Narrative’, The Monist, vol. 71 (1988), pp. 140-156; idem, 
‘Historical Narratives and the Philosophy of Art’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 51 (1993); 
pp. 313-326, Jerrold Levinson, ‘Refining Art Historically’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 
47 (1989), pp- 21-33- 
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To illustrate, consider Stock’s example, Proust’s In Search of Lost Time, and its 
functioning to ‘give literal and metaphorical expression to nuances of self- 
consciousness and memory . . .’ (p. 437) Assuming this to be a new function of 
the novel, I think it is evident why it could be immediately. (and correctly) 
recognized as a function relevant to the novel’s standing as a work of literary art. 
It is because this function is continuous with, and indeed an instance of, various 
larger functions of the novel at least since the eighteenth century, for example to 
provide psychological insight, to explore the first-person point of view or the way 
the world seems from the point of view of one or multiple subjects, to develop 
literary techniques that promote these, and other, goals, to allow readers to 
vividly experience or enter into the psychologies, consciousness, or points of 
views developed in these fictions. 


SEPARATING OUT ACCIDENTAL FUNCTIONS 


If one is to define art in terms of the functions it fulfils, it is essential to 
distinguish relevant from irrelevant functions, since any artefact can acquire 
functions that have nothing to do with the kind of artefact they are. For example, 
there might be an old car in my yard, and I might think of a brilliant way of 
incorporating it into my garden by planting flowers in its various compartments 
and allowing it to acquire a lovely coating of natural rust. However, these 
horticultural functions that the car acquires has nothing to do with its nature as 
an automobile and sheds no light on what automobiles are. 

Stock claims that I have not succeeded in performing the essential task of 
distinguishing genuine art functions from accidental functions artworks happen 
to acquire. This is her best criticism, and it is the one that gives me the most 
pause. It has to be possible to draw the distinction between art functions and other 
functions for the definition to work. 

The first point to make is that, without suggesting that the objection should 
not be taken seriously, it does not show that there is anything wrong with 
historical functionalism. To do that, Stock would have to establish a claim more 
ambitious than any she actually ventures, namely that it is in principle impossible 
to make the needed distinction. However, there is reason to think that in 
principle it should be possible to explain how to make the distinction since in 
practice we are fairly handy at making it. 

In Artworks, I tried to use the notion of a set of functions standard or correctly 
recognized for a central art form, sub-form, genre, and so on to make the distinc- 
tion between art functions and non-art functions.’ Stock argues persuasively that 
more needs to be said. Here I will make some suggestions about how one might 
pursue this issue, without attempting a definition of the distinction. 

One proposal is to begin with a set of functions about which it is simply 





° See Artworks, pp. 54—57, 258-262. 
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common knowledge that they are art functions: certain aesthetic, representa- 
tional, and expressive functions. Many works throughout the history of art will 
have one or more of these functions. However, since it is a central thesis of 
historical functionalism that new functions evolve and that there is no function 
an item must have to be art, the list has to be supplemented and open-ended. One 
way of supplementing it would be historical. One can see how new functions 
develop from well-recognized functions in virtue of standing in one of the 
relations alluded to in the discussion of Stock’s second objection. (One of these 
relations could be the ‘repudiation’ relation where an artist or artistic movement 
repudiates a function found in earlier or contemporary art.) Another way of 
supplementing the list would be to look at particular subforms, genres, and styles 
of art which might also provide ‘common knowledge’ of functions at least for 
those familiar with the class in question. So for a subform of religious painting, 
we could infer that, even if it contains nudes, it is not one of its functions to be a 
source of titillation since this would be inconsistent with a function it is known 
to have.’ i 

Hopefully, by pursuing a strategy such as this, undoubted but clearly ‘external 
functions, such as being a good source for investment, achieving fame or fortune 
for the artist, as well as accidental functions like serving as a doorstop or paper- 
weight, are ruled out as art functions in virtue of failing to stand in the right 
relation to initial functions. 

While I find this strategy promising, it obviously needs to be worked out in far 
more detail. How one distinguishes functions proper to art, and to other artefacts, 
from accidental functions is an important question in its own right in addition to 
being crucial to the success of historical functionalism. This issue deserves more 
attention, but I see no reason to suppose that the task of explaining the dis- 
tinction is hopeless. 


Robert Stecker, Department of Philosophy, Central Michigan University, Mt Pleasant, MI 
48859, USA. Email: robert.stecker@cmich.edu 


7 There is a subgroup of religious art which includes poems like the Song of Solomon as well as 
Persian and Urdu Ghazals, songs derived from these poems, along with Hindu sculpture and 
painting, which use sexual love or ecstasy as a metaphor for communion with the divine, where 
something akin to, if not identical with, titillation may be an appropriate response. 
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The Structure of Metaphor: The Way the Language of 
Metaphor Works. By ROGER M. WHITE. Blackwell. 
1996. pp. ix + 349. £50.00. 

ROGER White’s magnificent study of the structure 
of metaphor slipped out more or less unnoticed 
by reviewers some five years ago, but far from 
falling ‘dead-born from the press’ serious 
students of metaphor have increasingly been 
coming to recognize its value; it is, indeed, one of 
the most important contributions to the theory of 
metaphor published in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

The strength of White’s analysis largely derives 
from his combining, for the first time in a major 
study since I. A. Richards, philosophical rigour 
with the sensitivity to examples of the good 
literary critic. Max Black, who otherwise owed 
much to Richards (as indeed does White), led the 
decline in this respect; while his seminal paper 
instanced comparatively subtle examples from 
Auden and Sir Thomas Browne, he chose simpler 
ones to develop his analysis which, as White 
argues, is ill-suited for the more interesting and 
developed metaphors. Where several words are 
used metaphorically Black’s terms of reference 
leave it entirely unclear how one is to distinguish 
between cases of a single focus and of multiple 
foci and, in the former case, how different words 
may constitute a unitary focus; often indeed they 
fail to provide us with criteria by means of which 
we may identify exactly which words are being 
used focally, that is metaphorically. Ricoeur, of 
course, is notorious in his studies of metaphor for 
the paucity of his examples, and even Davidson, 
whose arguments against special metaphorical 
senses White sees as ‘strong and important’, in 
maintaining that the use of metaphors depends on 
‘the ordinary meanings of the sentences they 
comprise’ seems to envisage a remarkably un- 
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imaginative frame of reference within which such 
sentences must have ‘ordinary meanings’. 

This claim is particularly odd in the case of 
Davidson for whom meaning is a function of 
truth conditions; White’s counter-examples range 
from the literary (Shakespeare’s ‘Time hath, my 
Lord, a wallet at his back, / Wherein he puts alms 
for oblivion’) to the homespun (‘They ought 
to donate his face to the wildlife fund’— 
Mohammed Ali on Joe Frazier); White per- 
tinently asks ‘Do we really have any idea under 
what conditions it would be (literally) true to say 
that “they have given Joe Frazier’s face to the 
wildlife fund”? Searle similarly assigns an 
essential role in his theory to the literal meaning 
and truth conditions of the sentence expressing 
the metaphor although, as White notes, he appar- 
ently inconsistently also writes of such sentences 
as expressing ‘semantic nonsense’. White argues 
both that ‘Davidson’s proposal, and other related 
“Speech Act” theories of metaphor, only give a 
viable account of the way metaphor works if one 
treats the distinction between nonsense and 
patent falsehood lightly’ (p. 206), and that doing 
so is theoretically unwise. 

White notes a broad distinction between two 
sets of authors. One group (mainly philosophers) 
start with a priori reflection on issues in the 
philosophy of language and introduce discussion 
of metaphor to develop them; typically they 
concentrate on metaphorical predication, treating 
the subject/predicate or subject/modifier form as 
paradigmatic. The other group (often literary 
critics), start out from the concrete analysis of 
actual metaphors, allowing these to shape the 
ensuing account; when ane does this one may 
note that most of the most interesting examples of 
metaphor do not fit the supposed paradigm, 
indeed ‘concentration on metaphorical predica- 
tion is a recent phenomenon. If we survey the 
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examples discussed by Aristotle or Quintilian, 
metaphorical predications are scarcely to be 
found’. White decisively embraces the latter 
methodology: ‘the only ultimately convincing 
argument for the correctness of a theory of 
metaphor is that it is the one required to give an 
account of what people actually do with meta- 
phor’ (pp. 235-236). He notes the possibility that 
the two groups are, despite appearances, analysing 
two different figures, but provides persuasive 
reasons against so concluding, not least that his 
own analysis can be applied to the atypical case of 
metaphorical predication. 

He proposes a taxonomy of four types of 
attempt to show the way in which the ‘polarity’ of 
metaphor is sustained (pp. 163—168). For one type 
of theory the polarity is located at the level of 
reference, typically word or phrase reference; its 
main problem is its restricted scope—thus its 
most illustrious advocates, Aristotle and Quint- 
ilian, ‘effectively abandon it when they come to 
discuss more complex metaphorical phenomena’. 
White respects the latter for his preparedness to 
confront the complexities of the phenomena, 
particularly through accounting for mixed meta- 
phors in terms of mixed allegoria, finding the in- 
adequacies of the theory to derive from analysing 
allegoria in terms of tralatio—with a different 
conception of allegoria his approach ‘might even 
be developed into a fully passable theory of 
metaphor’ (p. 251). However, Quintilian is 
virtually alone among advocates of a ‘word-based 
conception of metaphor’ in pursuing such issues 
rigorously. 

The other type of ‘word-based’ conception 
locates the polarity at the level of the senses of 
words, and here there is another bifurcation: on 
one range of accounts (John of St Thomas, and 
also Quintilian in some of his analyses) the 
metaphorical sense of the word arises from 
the interaction between its normal sense and the 
normal sense of the word it replaces; on the other, 
Black being the most notable instance, it arises 
from interaction between its normal sense and 
the rest of the sentence in which it occurs (focus 
interacting with frame). Whereas reference-type 
theories are inadequate, sense-type theories 
White argues to be unintelligible, confusing 
metaphor with extending the sense of a word, and 
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involving inadequate conceptions of ‘sense’ (save 
for Jonathan Cohen’s ‘semantic’ theory of meta- 
phor which is argued to fail through insufficient 
attention to the complexity of the phenomena). 
In general, ‘a theory of “metaphorical meanings” 
is essentially an attempt to capture what else it is 
that a metaphor says, over and above what would 
be said by a bald literal assertion; but since any 
significance that a metaphor possesses, beyond 
its bare primary sentence is not in general 
propositional in character, such an attempt is 
misconceived’ (p. 203). White notes that any 
attempt to specify a metaphorical ‘sense’ in any 
interesting concrete case would be liable to lead to 
trivialization: ‘Perhaps this is one explanation of 
the puzzling fact that those, such as Black and 
Ricoeur, who have been most deeply committed 
to theories of the metaphorical meanings of 
words never actually give us an example where 
they tell us what these meanings in fact are’ 
(p. 173). 

The other two types of theory ascribe signi- 
ficance only to the whole metaphorical sentence. 
Indeed, For such authors as Davidson and Ted 
Cohen the polarity of metaphor lies beyond the 
sentence in its use; the polarity lies in the tension 
between its standard use and its current one, 
sponsoring theories of metaphorical utterances or 
speech acts rather than sentences. The funda- 
mental problem with all such accounts, touched 
on above, is that in figurative language there is 
often no ‘standard use’ of the sentence employed; 
if one denies that in metaphor words are being 
used in non-standard senses, it does not follow 
that they are being combined in a standard way to 
produce standard sentences; ‘what we find in 
figurative discourse is, typically, abnormal com- 
binations of normal words’. This points to the 
fourth possibility which White himself advocates: 
the sentence itself (or analogous complex ex- 
pression) is the locus of metaphorical polarity; the 
way the language of metaphor works is to be 
discerned by attention to its linguistic structure; 
‘at the level of the sentence, we have a linguistic 
hybrid’ (p. 166). 

Much of the book is given over to articulating 
and applying this hybridity, using a wide range 
of complex examples, many of them from 
Shakespeare. The underlying idea is an old one, 
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Johnson’s insight that metaphorical expression 
‘gives you two ideas for one’, together with his 
account of wit as the violent yoking together of 
heterogeneous ideas, which White terms ‘the 
Principle of Polarity’ (p. 162); what is distinctive 
is the working out of these perceptions in 
linguistic terms. For White, ‘the metaphorical 
sentence is a sentence constructed in such a way 
as to permit two different readings’ (p. 116) in a 
manner he specifies in some detail. 

He introduces this conception not by giving a 
direct description of the metaphorical process, 
but by presenting a model for representing the 
linguistic structure of the metaphorical sentence 
that employs as auxiliary constructions alter- 
native, ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’, sentences. 
Rather than focus and frame, White prefers to 
think in terms of two vocabularies: the primary 
vocabulary consists of the words that would 
belong in a non-metaphorical presentation of 
the situation, the secondary introduces the 
metaphorical comparison into the sentence; some 
words may belong to both vocabularies, and in 
the limit case all the words may belong to the 
secondary vocabulary (p. 17). Consider Iago’s 
‘And his unbookish Ielousie must construe/ 
Poore Cassio’s smiles, gestures and light 
behaviours/ Quite in the wrong’. Othello’s mis- 
construction of Cassio’s behaviour is compared 
with a weak scholar’s misconstruction of a text, 
thus ‘unbookish’ belongs only to the secondary 
vocabulary, but ‘must construe’ is bifurcated, 
belonging to both (as indeed is ‘quite in the 
wrong’), while the rest is primary. A range of 
appropriate primary and secondary sentences can 
be envisaged putting dummy names in place of 
the free variables in the open primary and 
secondary sentences: ‘And his x Ielousie must 
construe poore Cassio’s smiles, gestures and light 
behaviours quite in the wrong’ and ‘Unbookish y 
must construe z quite in the wrong’—perhaps 
‘uncultured’ for x, ‘schoolboy’ for y and ‘the Iliad’ 
for z. 

On this account a metaphor can be regarded as 
constructed out of two other (literal) sentences, 
‘one describing the actual situation, the other, a 
hypothetical situation with which the metaphor is 
comparing that situation’ (p. 79). Often there is 
ambiguity as to which words are primary, which 
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secondary, and which bifurcazed. In ‘Tolstoy was 
a great moralizing infant’ the tonality is very 
different depending on in which of the three ways 
one takes ‘great’ and ‘moralizing’; indeed, such 
ambiguity may be part of a metaphor’s point. But 
of course we do not have to, nor do we normally, 
actually construct auxiliary sentences. ‘The meta- 
phorical sentence itself is a sentence that, looked at 
one way, may be regarded as a description of an 
hypothetical situation. . . . But conversely . . . we 
[may] obtain a reading of the metaphorical 
sentence in which it becomes a description of 
the actual situation’ (p. 115). White invokes the 
phenomenon of the duck-rabbit, for ‘the meta- 
phorical sentence leads us to see the situation 
described by the one reading as if it were the 
situation described by the other’, and the device 
of auxiliary sentences is a ‘a way of rendering 
explicit the double life enjoyed by the words 
within the metaphor itself’ (p. 116). He instances 
Shakespeare’s sixty-fifth sonnet: ‘O how shall 
summers hunny breath hold out, / Against the 
wrackfull siedge of battring days, / When rocks 
impregnable are not so scoute, / Nor gates of 
steele so strong but time decayes?’ This is both a 
description of the destructive effects of time and a 
description of the action cf a battering ram, and 
through the latter description being super- 
imposed on the former ‘to produce a sentence 
that may be regarded as simultaneously describ- 
ing both, we are led to view one situation as if it 
were the other, and to explore it in terms of the 
other’ (p. 117). 

This notion of exploration is important, for 
while White deploys this overall framework 
to analyse a wide range of the more complex 
metaphorical phenomena, perhaps the most 
theoretically significant of these is metaphor’s 
open-endedness which he sees as incompatible 
with theories of metaphcrical senses, for if there 
are no determinate metaphorical senses of the 
focal words such theorizing ‘is a fraud’, but such 
determination would ‘preclude one of the most 
fundamental characteristics of metaphor, its 
capacity to suggest ever new ideas to us... . To 
use metaphor is to initiate an enquiry, to invite an 
exploration of a comparison’ (p. 180). The 
comparison, of course, is between the situations 
presented by the metaphor’s primary and 
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secondary sentences. Such initiation, of course, 
need not be by means of metaphor; Homer intro- 
duces a comparison between Achilles and a lion 
by means of simile, but once established the Iliad 
exploits and develops that comparison through a 
whole series of metaphors and similes: ‘it is such 
exploitation of a comparison which is unaccount- 
able on the Aristotelian treatment, and which is 
equally unintelligible from the standpoint of 
modern treatments of metaphorical predication’ 
(p. 245). 

Further, such comparison can be turned back 
on itself, subverting rather than simply extending 
the metaphor. Early in Shakespeare’s play Cleo- 
patra proudly declares ‘I was / A morsel for a 
Monarke’, but later in his rage with her Antony 
(not present in the former scene, but the irony is 
available to the audience and to Cleopatra) 
exclaims ‘I found you as a Morsell, cold upon/ 
Dead Caesars Trencher’. The insult is developed 
from the same comparison, between sexual 
pleasure and pleasure in eating, as the earlier 
boast, but there is nothing mechanical about it: 
‘although from the standpoint of the linguistic 
machinery of metaphor, the process of extending 
a metaphor is readily intelligible, . . . there is 
nothing automatic about the way in which the 
extension is made. . . . It is here . . . more than 
anywhere else that the creativity in the use of 
metaphor resides’ (pp. 153-154). 

And perhaps it is here, too, that the most 
important limitation of White’s treatment also 
resides. In a book of such philosophical, literary, 
and scholarly range there are inevitably passages 
with which one might take issue. Not only might 
one query the detailed reading of particular meta- 
phors, but also of rival theorists. Ricoeur, for 
example, saw Black’s decisive merit as being to 
help move analysis of metaphor from the level of 
word to that of statement, and he himself has 
since sought to contextualize such analyses in 
wider discourse units, whereas for White, Black’s 
theory is still a “word-based’ one; again, Black and 
Ricoeur might be able to produce principled 
justifications for declining to spell out meta- 
phorical meanings in non-metaphorical terms; 
replies, of course, are available to White and it 
seems unprofitable to pursue such issues here. 
More interesting is the relation between White’s 
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sentence-based analysis and those that focus on 
metaphorical utterances or speech acts. Since 
certain types of linguistic formations are typically 
(though not necessarily) used for certain speech 
acts (as imperatives for commands), one might 
suppose it reasonable to look for analogous 
connections between sentences with the type of 
metaphorical structure analysed by White and a 
certain range of speech acts; indeed White comes 
close to conceding the point, for a metaphorical 
sentence is one so constructed as ‘to permit two 
different readings’ and to use metaphor is ‘to 
invite an exploration of a comparison’, but 
permitting, inviting, and indeed encouraging and 
suggesting, are themselves speech acts. Taking 
White’s model of the duck-rabbit as a cue, one 
might take the typical illocutionary force of 
metaphor as inviting one to ‘see’, or at least 
imagine, one situation in terms of another (which 
might lead to some reservations about White’s 
propensity to conceive of metaphorical sentences 
as necessarily ‘describing’ situations). White, I 
think, would not resist the main thrust of this 
suggestion; his caveat is that in such theories ‘the 
accounts given of the unusual job that the 
metaphorical sentence is made to do are charac- 
teristically highly sketchy’ (p. 166) and, more 
incisively, ‘unless one is prepared to give a sense 
to the idea that the text itself may be described as a 
“duck-rabbit”, there is little explanatory value in 
introducing the ideas of a “duck-rabbit” and of 
“seeing-as” into the theory of metaphor’ (p. 285). 
The challenge thrown down to advocates of 
use-based theories of metaphor may not be in- 
superable, but there is certainly work to be done if 
it is to be met. 

` Which leaves us with White’s analysis of the 
metaphorical sentence as a linguistic hybrid, and 
his account of metaphor’s creative potential. With 
respect to the first, criticism would have to focus 
either on his own proposed test of a theory of ° 
metaphor that it should account for what people 
actually do with metaphor, or on his own theory’s 
meeting of that test (not least compared with rival 
analyses), or on that theory’s internal coherence. 
The test, however, is difficult to dispute; it has 
been a long time since a philosopher has put his 
theory of metaphor to such extensive testing as 
has White (no rival capable of surviving such 
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testing seems to be in sight), and its apparently 
successful repeated applications help strengthen 
the case for its coherence. There remains the 
issue of how far giving primary attention to 
the structure of metaphor can reveal the way the 
language of metaphor works in its most im- 
portant, that is creative, contexts; how, one may 
still ask, is one to distinguish between good and 
bad metaphors, and between successful and an 
unsuccessful metaphorical extensions of a 
comparison? Here White would concede his 
account’s limitations. He points to Aristotle’s 
suggestion that the answers to such questions lie 
in the concept of analogy but also to Kant’s 
warning about the status of non-quantitative 
analogies (pp. s, 153); we still, he admits ‘have 
only a limited understanding of the concept’. He 
anticipates a sequel engaging with these further 
issues. On the evidence of the present work, it 
seems likely to shed much needed light on dark 
places. 


MARTIN WARNER 


University of Warwick 


Insights of Genius: Imagery, and Creativity in Science 
and Art. By ARTHUR I. MILLER. MIT Press. 2000. 
pp. xxii + 482 (pbk). 

MILter’s book deals primarily with the processes 

of thought by which new ideas develop in 

science, along with a very small portion devoted 
to the connection between modern science and 
modern art. With regard to the main theme, 

Miller’s study aims at reflecting the common 

realization that the actual physical world exists 

beyond our senses (particularly apparent with 
respect to the very large and the very small). In 
exploring this theme he takes the reader for a tour 
de force through historical case studies of scientific 
creations (often followed by philosophical com- 
mentaries and occasionally by social references). 

In so doing he first addresses Aristotle, Galileo 

and Newton, and then focuses his attention on 

the modern scientists who provide the core input 
for his analysis. In this respect, he refers above all 
to Poincaré, Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, and 

Schrédinger, who were among the principal 


founders of twentieth-century physics: relativity 
and quantum mechanics. 

The outcome of the above analysis is that the 
key factor in creative scientific thinking is visual 
imagery, which means visualizing entities that are 
not actually present. Indeed, according to Miller, 
the drive toward visual thinking has been an 
incontestable urge of scientists throughout the 
history of creative scientific thought. Of utmost 
importance among such imageries are ‘thought 
experiments’, through which scientists are able, in 
their ‘mind’s eye’, to anticipate situations in 
nature that are hard or impossible to realize but 
do provide indispensable insights. This was the 
case with Galileo when he visualized that bodies 
of different weight fall in vacuum with the same 
acceleration, and such was Einstein’s visual 
thought experiment of what it is like to catch up 
with a point on a light ray, when he conceived the 
special theory of relativity. 

These are cases of visual imagery which are 
abstracted from phenomena actually encountered 
in the world of perception. Miller refers to this 
kind of visual imagery as ‘visualization’. This 
inevitably raises the following question: does 
visualization remain compatible with the ever- 
growing abstraction and mathematization in 
contemporary science? Miller’s answer is em- 
phatically in the negative, at least with respect to 
the atomic (and subatomic) world, where visual- 
ization was irretrievably lost. This happened 
around 1923, when Bohr’s 1913 visual image of 
the atom as a miniscule solar system became 
outdated. Subsequently, in 1925, Bohr’s theory 
was replaced by Heisenberg’s quantum mech- 
anics, in which particles cannot be visualized 
because they have purely mathematical meaning. 
Nevertheless, as Miller shows, Heisenberg 
progressively strove towards a new form of visual 
imagination, further developed by Feynman 
in the late 1940s into his strikingly successful 
‘Feynman diagrams’. These diagrams are not 
reflections of actual physical processes, but rather 
they enable scientists to think imaginatively about 
the meaning of the underlying mathematics. 
Scientists were now able to ‘see’ what cannot be 
seen and the visual factor was thus redeemed for 
the atomic and subatomic worlds. Miller refers to 
this visual mode as ‘visualizability’. 
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Clearly, visualizability or visualization are in- 
tended to be used by the scientist for new creative 
endeavours. However, these are not the only 
means he employs. Indeed, he is often directed by 
practical guidelines that help him single out a 
satisfactory theory from a multitude of theories 
that explain the same phenomena. Miller devotes 
many insightful discussions to these guidelines. 
Important among them are metaphysical 
assumptions such as the idea of the constancy of 
the physical laws of nature. Examples are the 
principle of relativity (the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between motion or rest when moving 
at constant speed) and conservation laws (for 
example, momentum, energy). Miller also shows 
that metaphors serve as another kind of guideline, 
particularly for scientific model formulation. This 
may be exemplified by recalling Bohr’s model of 
the atom based on the visual metaphor: the atom 
behaves as if it were a miniscule solar system. 

Aesthetic factors have also become indis- 
pensable guidelines in the creation of scientific 
theories. Miller, justifiably, devotes considerable 
emphasis to this topic since many creative 
scientists considered aesthetics as being a major 
guideline for their work. The reason is their 
perception that beauty is a principal criterion for 
truth (a conviction also validated empirically); so 
much so that it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that modern physics is predominantly based on 
aesthetic criteria, particularly symmetries of 
nature (for example, nature does not distinguish 
between past and future: the results of an experi- 
ment performed yesterday will be the same 
tomorrow). Miller discusses such symmetries and 
also unification in physics (an example here is the 
unification of electricity and magnetism into 
electromagnetism) since unification has great 
aesthetic appeal. 
` These guidelines and the case studies of visual 
imagery served as prerequisites for Miller in 
dealing with the two ultimate questions: why is 
visual imagery of such importance in the creative 
process in science and how does it originate in the 
mind; and what is creativity, namely how can new 
concepts emerge from ones already set in the 
brain? Miller’s study extensively discusses these 
questions. Indeed, he devotes considerable space 
to the efforts of modern psychologists in 
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attempting to account for visual imagery thought; 
he also evaluates the most up-to-date experi- 
mental means employed for this purpose, namely 
positron emission tomography (PET). Miller 
claims that these experiments show that during 
manipulative thinking the blood flow into the 
visual parts of the brain increases. This supports 
the idea of the importance of visual imagery in the 
creative process. The reader will also find dis- 
cussions on Gestalt psychology, vision, image 
processing, the cognitive apparatus, and modes of 
information processing (parallel, analog, network, 
and so on). 

Miller rounds off his book with a pleasing brief 
tour of the connection between late nineteenth/ 
early twentieth-century science and visual art. 
During this period a distinct parallel path was 
taken in both science and visual art: both removed 
themselves increasingly from sense perception 
in favour of abstraction. Thus, science became 
progressively more detached from common sense 
into mathematization and visual art portrayed 
nature less and less while adhering more and 
more to formal compositions in which colours 
and shapes were dealt with in their own right. 
Miller maintains that this parallel path was 
influenced by mutual interaction between the 
disciplines. Thus, science influenced art, for 
example, with Picasso and Braque being pre- 
occupied with the notion of space in their Cubist 
paintings which originated to no mean extent 
from the scientific ‘spaces’ that were ‘in the air’ at 
the time. As an example of art influencing 
science, Miller refers to a painting by Métzinger 
being a characteristic multiple-perspective Cub- 
ist piece, while at the same time also presenting a 
unity. Bohr exhibited this painting in his mansion 
in 1927, and Miller claims that Bohr’s attachment 
to this painting is a ‘clear-cut proof’ that art 
influenced Bohr’s science. He refers here to 
Bohr’s complementarity principle of the same 
year, 1927 (which states that even though the 
atomic entity has two different aspects—wave 
and particle—they complement each other in 
describing the world rather than being contradic- 
tory). ‘Clear-cut’ is not an acceptable qualification 
in this particular scientific context and it seems 
that Miller has not contributed new insights on 
the mutual interaction between science and art. 
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So far, then, it may be said, that any influence 
between the disciplines seems to be coincidental 
and the development of each towards abstraction 
is the outcome of its own logic. 

In concluding, a certain degree of disappoint- 
ment may be voiced as to a particular attitude of 
Miller’s throughout the book. It relates to the fact 
that, in many important instances, he does not 
define terms that he uses nor does he discuss the 
relationships between them. Intuition is one such 
term. It is of utmost importance since scientists 
invariably refer to intuition when describing their 
creative mental drive. Miller is aware of this 
and he often mentions intuition, particularly in 
relation to Poincaré and Einstein who provided 
detailed introspective accounts of their creative 
thought processes and their intuition-driven 
creativity. However, Miller neither analyses, in 
any significant way the meaning of intuition nor 
its relationship to visual imagery (it is noteworthy 
that Einstein’s intuition does include a visual 
factor, but Poincaré’s does not). This causes lack 
of clarity and may occasionally confuse the reader. 

Despite these reservations, Miller’s book is an 
excellent and comprehensive study of creativity. 


GIDEON ENGLER 


Soreq Research Center, Yavne, Israel 


The Fake: Forgery and its Place in Art. By SANDOR 
RADNOTI. Trans. Ervin Dunai. Rowman & 
Littlefield. 1999. pp. x + 245. £17.95 

SANDOR Radnóti invites us to regard the forger as 

a picaro figure, a rascal rather than a criminal, who 

overturns the hierarchy of invested power and 

authority through mischief and deception. 

Unlike the literature of ‘heroic idealism’, which 

views the world from the standpoint of the 

master, the genre of the picaresque is written 
from the standpoint of the servant. Emerging 
from his marginal and lowly status, the servant 
eventually wins out, erasing the very distinctions 
that served to exclude him. In its classic form, the 
forger’s tale reveals the snobbery and pretensions 
of the art experts and the hollow ground upon 
which their judgements are made. The ultimate 
twist requires the forger to execute another 
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forgery under the expert’s watchful eye in order 
to prove that he is indeed what he claims to be. In 
Radnóti’s account, it is not just the forger, with 
his farcical unmasking, but the very category of 
forgery that plays this subversive role. Forgery 
undermines the modern concept of art, ridiculing 
and deglorifying the notions of illimitability, 
uniqueness, and originality on which it is based. 
Wearing ‘nothing more than the light armour of 
revelry and profiteering’ (p. 211), it joins the 
raiders on the modern concept of art, helping to 
dismantle it from within. Forgery is the ‘demo- 
cratic satire and parody of the aristocracy of art’ 
(p. 14). 

There is a clear slippage here between the 
ascription of intentions to the forger and the often 
unintended consequences of forgery as such. 
Whilst Radnóti is aware of this distinction, he 
frequently attributes intentional states and pur- 
poses to forgery itself. When we are told, for 
example, that ‘forgery criticises the concept of 
originality as historical authenticity’ (p. 53), this 
can only be understood in an extended sense. For 
while the forger may be motivated by narrowly 
individualistic motives such as profit or revenge, 
the impact of forgery on the modern concept of 
art only becomes visible from a distance. The 
most rewarding elements of Radnéti’s sustained 
meditation on the status and function of forgery 
arise from his ability to combine detailed know- 
ledge of cultural history with a philosopher’s 
concern for the thorny theoretical and conceptual 
problems that this history continually throws up. 
Indeed, what distinguishes Radnéti’s account 
from the already sizeable literature on the subject 
in analytic aesthetics is his insistence on the 
historical character of the concept and practice 
of forgery. He employs the term ‘fake’ as an 
umbrella category to encompass not only 
forgeries, but copies, reproductions, multiples, 
appropriations, and even the ideal case of 
indiscernible counterparts generated through the 
thought experiments of contemporary philoso- 
phers. By charting the shifting meaning and value 
attached to these various forms and practices, 
Radnóti is able to interrogate some of our most 
deeply held assumptions, casting light not only on 
the concept of forgery but on the concept of art 
itself. 
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The faking of artworks is intimately connected 
to the consolidation of a new set of values in the 
course of the Renaissance. For it is only when 
artists and collectors began to esteem works of art 
for their originality, authenticity, novelty, and 
individuality that it became meaningful (and 
profitable) to pass off one’s own work as the work 
of someone else. Drawing on Hans Belting’s Bild 
und Kult. Eine Geschichte des Bildes vor dem Zeitalter 
der Kunst (Munich, 1990), Radnóti argues that in 
the medieval period copies were valued no less 
than the ‘original’. As the physical representation 
of a sacred person or event, a copy could 
participate ïn the original’s miraculous powers. 
The church authorities sanctioned the production 
of copies, which had to meet strict requirements 
of formal identity. Such a conception of art, 
which allows for the commutability or inter- 
changeability of copy and original, belongs to a 
wholly different order from our modern con- 
ception of fakes and forgeries. Radnóti regards the 
Renaissance as a period of transition, for it was 
not until the eighteenth century that the vari- 
ous components of the modern concept of art 
were brought together as a coherent system. 
Renaissance workshop practices were essentially 
collaborative, with much of the actual painting 
being carried out by assistants and apprentices. 
Even such canonical ‘masterworks’ as Michel- 
angelo’s decoration of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel have been shown to be the work of several 
hands. As Radnóti points out, the notion of ‘total 
autography’ was a later myth, the result of a ‘back- 
ward projection’ of the norms ofa later period. 

The most important shift was from a functional 
conception of art, whether it be in the service of 
religion or the promotion of worldly power and 
authority, to an aesthetic conception of art, wherein 
the artwork is held to be significant merely as art. 
Whereas the functional concept of art allowed for 
the commutability or replaceability of the art- 
work, the new conception insists on the artwork’s 
uniqueness and irreplaceability. Copying and 
repetition fulfilled a sustaining role in preliterate 
cultures, and even in later periods there is a 
delicate balance between pattern maintenance and 
deliberate adaptation. Radnóti argues persuasively 
for the application of a more nuanced, hermen- 
eutic approach to the question of the relation 
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between copy and original. Whereas Roman 
copies of Greek sculpture are frequently treated as 
merely derivative and somehow ‘less’ than the 
originals, he suggests that we pay close attention 
to the changes in the functions they were 
expected to fulfil. Just as the Romans translated 
Greek words and concepts into a new context, 
emphasizing different aspects of their meaning, 
the Hellenification of Roman culture involved 
the ‘translation’ of Greek art into a different social 
environment. By investing Greek prototypes with 
new purposes and interests, Roman artists created 
‘new, albeit assimilative, original works’ (p. 70). 
Here I would go even further than Radnóti and 
suggest that the opposition between original and 
copy from which he starts out is inappropriately 
restricted to the relation between Greece and 
Rome. Throughout the Classical period, the 
works of celebrated Greek artists such as Poly- 
kleitos and Lisyppos served as prototypes for 
sculptures produced by other artists. The copying 
of Greek works by Roman artists was continuous 
with a long-standing tradition of pattern mainten- 
ance and adaptation that can be traced back to 
Greece itself. 

So far we have considered only the prehistory 
of the fake and the historical emergence of 
forgery proper with the development of the 
modern concept of art. But if Radnóti is right to 
identify forgery with the subversive impulse of 
the picaresque, we must also consider the extent 
to which the forger’s art undermines the system 
to which it owes its birth. For Radnóti, the story 
of art forgeries is one in which ‘every episode is 
about the destruction, deglorification, and mock- 
ery of everything the Renaissance stands for—the 
autonomous work of art requiring the heroism of 
illimitability, uniqueness, and originality’ (p. 13). 
Having risen up from its marginal or parasitic 
position, forgery now occupies a central place in 
contemporary art practice. Through strategies 
such as the ready-made, appropriation, parody, 
and multiples, artists have sought to challenge the 
priority given to notions of originality, craft, and 
expression. To take just two examples, the Ameri- 
can Sherry Levine has displayed unmodified 
photographs of reproductions of works by Walker 
Evans and Edward Weston in order to question 
the identification of such images with the 
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character and emotions of their maker, while Jeff 
Koons recreates banal and familiar objects in 
different media in order to subvert the opposition 
of high art and kitsch. 

The third strand of Radnéti’s book is given 
over to the question of whether appropriation can 
function as a new paradigm of art. This new 
paradigm would render ‘all concepts of origin- 
ality—individuality, innovation, and historicity— 
altogether meaningless and void, rather than 
merely weakening them’ (p. 49). Towards such a 
possibility, Radnóti remains sceptical. The role of 
the forger, it seems, is that of the critical gadfly, 
deflating the preoccupation with uniqueness and 
originality that we have inherited from an earlier 
age, but without the resources to establish a new 
aesthetic on the ruins of the old. Rather than 
meeting the challenge posed by contemporary art 
practice, Radnóti directs his attention to Jean 
Baudrillard’s theory of ‘simulacra’, which he takes 
to be its theoretical justification. His rehearsal of 
the standard objections to Baudrillard’s position, 
together with his rather conservative claim that 
the art of the past ‘quite simply occupies a larger 
part of our culture than contemporary art’ and 
that ‘we love the former with a different intensity 
and in a different way than we love the latter’ 
(p. 142), serves rather to evade the issue. It is no 
doubt true that the notion of forgery is only 
intelligible in relation to meaningful opposites 
such as ‘genuine’, ‘authentic’, and ‘original’, and 
that if everything is construed as forgery nothing 
can be identified as such. Yet the possibility 
remains that if the governing oppositions behind 
the modern concept of art are as thoroughly 
historical as Radnóti suggests, they may well be 
involved in a process of transformation that will 
ultimately see them dispossessed of their organ- 
izing function. 


JASON GAIGER 


The Open University 


Making Sense of Taste: Food and Philosophy. By 
CAROLYN KORSMEYER. Cornell U.P. 1999, 
pp. 232. $29.95. 

THIS BOOK is about literal taste, the kind that takes 


place in the mouth. This is conventionally 
regarded as one of the lower pleasures and 
assumed to be of little philosophical interest. I 
first came across the idea in nineteenth-century 
German aesthetics that of the five senses, 
two—sight and hearing—were higher and lent 
themselves to aesthetic perception, while the 
remaining three—touch, taste and smell—were 
lower and non-aesthetic senses. Korsmeyer, in 
this sensitive and judicious book, explores and 
exposes the errors misinforming this conven- 
tional ranking, which in fact, like most things in 
philosophy, goes back to the ancient Greeks. She 
also explores the not unconnected tension in the 
history of aesthetics between taste as a sense 
pleasure and as a discriminative capability. 

The book is planned in three sections: (1) the 
historical roots of the hierarchy of the senses; (2) 
an exploration of how taste functions, that is, the 
science of taste, with reference to such matters as 
its chemistry and the physiology of the tongue, 
moving on to the philosophy of taste; and (3) 
some case studies of works of art. 

It is familiar that seeing and hearing are 
accorded priority in the generation of knowledge. 
But Korsmeyer is original in relating this dualism 
to other dualisms hitherto worked over more in 
cultural studies than in philosophy, namely the 
elevation of man over beast, culture over nature, 
and the superiority of the masculine and the 
inferiority of the feminine. 

In the eighteenth century, Korsmeyer reminds 
us, aesthetic theory made heavy use of the model 
of (literal) taste (taste with a small ‘t’ in her usage), 
but embraced gustatory language reluctantly, 
since most theories of (aesthetic) Taste (taste with 
a capital ‘T’) sought to attain the detachment from 
the body which we associate not with taste but 
with vision. 

One of Korsmeyer’s many virtues is her 
imaginative response to the history of aesthetics. 
For example, she thinks that given the use of taste 
as a model for Taste, one might have expected 
taste to have had a theoretical place in philosophy. 
But not a bit of it: in modern aesthetic theory 
taste gets left behind altogether (p. 45). For gus- 
tatory enjoyment, though like aesthetic pleasure 
immediate (that is, without the mediation of 
reasoning), involves the satisfaction of interest 
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through the appeasement of hunger (p. 50). 
Gustatory taste does not of course conform to 
Kant’s model for the aesthetic judgement, since 
eating promotes ‘interest of the most urgent sort’ 
(p. 56). But, and here is another example of 
Korsmeyer’s imaginative response to philo- 
sophical history, instead of fixation on platitudes 
such as “There’s no disputing taste’ ‘philosophers 
might have made the opposite move and argued 
that there are commonalities for shared prefer- 
ences in food and drink that are as reliable as for 
objects of beauty’ (p. 51). But they did not do this 
because it was already accepted that taste qualities 
were subjective, whereas beauty, although be- 
coming subjectivized by empiricism, because of 
the earlier tradition of treating beauty objectively, 
could not be regarded as merely subjective, and 
had to be rescued from the perils of scepticism 
(p. 51). 

Today the Enlightenment project of finding 
universal foundations for (aesthetic) taste has 
come in for considerable criticism but the 
presumption that taste is relative to individuals 
has remained unquestioned. Korsmeyer’s criti- 
cism of Bourdieu, who thinks that ‘there is no 
universality of Taste untainted by class privilege’ 
(p. 65), is that his challenge to Kantian aesthetics 
assumes a false dichotomy: either ‘literal taste has 
just as firm a claim to importance as aesthetic 
Taste’, or ‘aesthetic Taste is just as idiosyncratic’ as 
literal taste (p. 66). But it is ‘as big a mistake to 
collapse the fine arts and cuisine into a single 
category as it would be to elevate food to a fine 
art’ (p. 66). 

Chapter 3, ‘The Science of Taste’, in studying 
how taste actually functions, reveals that many of 
the claims that disparage taste are false. Kors- 
meyer sees a ‘meta-antinomy of taste’ at work: (i) 
the idea that taste is relatively unimportant has 
entered our conceptual framework and common 
parlance versus (ii) the extensive writings we have 
by enthusiasts for food (and drink, one might 
add) (p. 69). Korsmeyer is much taken by Brillat- 
Savarin’s Physiologie du goût (1825). 

Certain physiological features of taste make it 
conservative; no education can overcome physical 
limits to tolerance, set up for example by food 
allergies (p. 89). But basic biological needs and 
taste preferences that accommodate them are 
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rudimentary in comparison with other influences 
on the things people actually eat. The idea that 
tastes are simply natural is challenged effectively 
by drawing our attention to the variety of food 
preferences in different societies. ‘While it is easy 
to grant everyone needs salt, the way salt is 
delivered into the diet can vary hugely. . . . The 
cultural factors that frame food preferences seem 
by far the greater influence on eating habits’ 
(p. 89). Indeed ‘humans will swallow almost any- 
thing that does not swallow them first’ (Farb and 
Armelagos, quoted p. 89). ‘Cultural differences 
are as evident with preferences for painting, 
sculpture and music as they are for food’ (p. 90). 
But while ‘humans eat radically different foods, of 
equal interest is the ability to craft one’s taste 
preferences away from the habitual’ (p. 93). 

Korsmeyer develops what she calls a pheno- 
menology of taste, which is excellent for handling 
such questions as exactly what it means to speak 
of taste as subjective. She identifies various factors 
necessary to understanding taste, such as the 
condition of the body and its senses (B factors) 
(p. 95); the variability of taste depending on 
whether one is hungry or satiated (H factors) 
(p. 95); and so on through several more variables 
(including cultural or C factors, p. 96). Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact (a T fact) that though 
one of the intentional objects of taste is the state 
of one’s own mouth and tongue, ‘another aspect 
of the intentional object of taste . . . directs 
attention outward to the object one is tasting’ 
(p. 97). When cook samples the stew she is not 
checking on the state of her tongue (p. 97). A 
focus only on the inward role of taste ignores its 
epistemic role in the discovery and diagnosis of 
objects in the world—food and drink as‘a rule, 
but a geologist, for example, may taste a mineral 
to identify it (p. 98). 

Korsmeyer does not think food ought to be 
classified as art, the functional value of which 
disqualifies it from the company of fine art; rather 
food and artworks have a number of similar 
features (p. 104). She is particularly interested in 
the cognitive dimensions of taste and food, and to 
get at these she draws on Goodman’s ideas as set 
out in his Languages of Art. She finds the idea that 
aesthetic appreciation is ‘constitutively cognitive, 
for it requires awareness, recognition, and affect- 
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ive response in the apprehension of the varieties 
of symbolic activity’ a far more robust conception 
of the aesthetic than post-Kantian formalism 
(p. 117). So Korsmeyer works through Good- 
man’s five symptoms of the aesthetic and finds 
them present in food: for example yule logs and 
gingerbread men are representational (p. 118). 

. But although food conforms to Goodman's 
symptoms we should not take the next step and 
say foods qualify as works of art in the full sense 
of the term. The argument rather has been to 
correct ‘misunderstandings about the sense of 
taste . . . but discontinuities between meals and 
art should not be gainsaid’ (p. 141). Whether food 
is an artform is not the crucial question. 

Chapter 5 is concerned with the representation 
of food in art, particularly with still-life painting 
and the traditional low esteem in which this is 
held in art theory and history, which reflects the 
standard belittling of taste in the philosophical 
hierarchy of the senses. The book ends on the 
subject of food and literature, ‘Narratives of 
Eating’ (Chapter 6). Interesting material is 
deployed from Moby Dick, Babette’s Feast, and To 
the Lighthouse, and categories such as revenge 
cooking are revealingly discussed. 

It should be evident from my summary of 
the argument that this is a fine book. Among 
other things, it is a shining example of the 
progress that can be made when analytical 
philosophy enters the territory normally reserved 
for cultural studies. The author writes clearly, 
unpretentiously, and draws effectively on several 
disciplines besides philosophy: science, art his- 
tory, literature. 

I find very little to quarrel with philosophically. 
On the contrary, this is an illuminating book. Just 
two small grumbles: I would like there to have 
been a bibliography and maybe some mention of 
an earlier philosopher of art who, like Korsmeyer, 
understood and discussed the social significance 
and community experience of eating, namely 
R. G. Collingwood. But Collingwood’s approach 
in The Principles of Art to dining is so different, 
since his analysis looks at it from the point of view 
of, in his sense, magic practice, that I cannot 
convincingly say that consideration of it would 
have added to Korsmeyer’s account. However, 
both philosophers at least are agreed in not 


allocating food to the category of art, while at the 
same time do not regard the topic as irrelevant to 
aesthetics. Do not be put off from reading this 
book as I was initially by the prejudice that food is 
not our business. Carolyn Korsmeyer has con- 
vinced me that it is and moreover she has much 
to teach about aesthetics generally. 


T. J. DIFFEY 


University of Sussex 


Art and Intimacy: How the Arts Began. By ELLEN 
DISSANAYAKE. A McLellan Book: University of 
Washington Press. 2000. pd. xvii + 265. £19.95. 

ONE OF THE leading lights of international 

aesthetics at the beginnirg of the twentieth 

century was Max Dessoir, whose Aesthetics and the 

Theory of Art (1906, trans. 1970) is seminal reading. 

Through the course of the century a rift 

developed between empirical aesthetics and 

philosophical aesthetics, though both approaches 
were co-present in his work. 

Dissanayake’s book echoes Dessoir’s interest in 
empirical aesthetics, while drawing on the most 
recent scholarly resources. The author admits to 
not being a specialist in these various areas but she 
is obviously well read, believes in making 
connections and presents her ideas in a clear and 
well-argued way. If Dessoir were still around I am 
sure he would have approved of the project, 
though he would not necessarily have agreed with 
its conclusions. 

The author tells us in her preface that ‘neither 
the aesthetic theories of philosophers in their 
ivory towers nor the common sense of men and 
women on the street provides good reasons for 
taking the arts seriously’. The book’s arguments 
lead up to chapter 6 which claims to offer such 
reasons, grounded in a ‘biosocial framework’. 
Chapter 1 describes mother-infant relationships 
and the human need for the signs of mutuality 
‘praise, recognition, encouragement, comfort, 
affectionate touching, and fond smiles’, these are 
supported by physical behaviours that include the 
expression of emotion in speech through ‘in- 
tonation (speech melody), rhythm stress, tempo, 
amplitude, pauses, and voice quality’. The child 
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grows into adulthood through the simulation of 
adult behaviours familiar through play. Chapter 2 
unpacks the behaviours connected with belong- 
ing and its ‘ceremonial reinforcement’ through 
ritual, emphasizing the roles of telling, singing, 
and movement. Among the Kalapalo, for in- 
stance, narrators ‘manipulate their vocal pitch and 
other prosodic features to take on the voices 
of other characters’ and they use a variety of 
conventions to promote and sustain audience 
interest. Chapter 3 discusses ‘Finding and Making 
Meaning’, and the author observes ‘Whether they 
appear in Homer or Lady Murasaki, Dostoyevski 
or Danielle Steele, grand opera or soap opera, 
news features or television commercials, we are 
attracted by these and other humanly relevant 
themes that derive from evolved needs and 
interests.’ Chapter 4 takes us into ‘Hands-on’ 
competence, drawing our attending to the pleas- 
ures to be derived from actually doing things and 
the ways in which such doings have been given 
meaning. There are some nice observations about 
the ways in which technology obstructs the 
development of hands-on play (pp. 119-122). 
Chapter 5 discusses ‘Elaborating’, the common 
features of mutuality, ceremony, and art that 
make them different from ordinary communi- 
cation and behaviour, and this is where I find the 
nub of my problem with the book. But to 
continue my summary, Chapter 6 argues why we 
should take the arts seriously, because they 
answer to psychological necessities occasioning 
specific social behaviours. The Appendix ‘Toward 
a Naturalistic Aesthetics’ offers ‘Naturalistic 
Criteria for Aesthetic Quality’ which are (i) 
accessibility coupled with strikingness, (ii) tan- 
gible relevance, (iii) evocative resonance, and (iv) 
satisfying fullness. Modern, relativistic culture is 
contrasted with traditional, tribal, culture where 
‘appreciation for beauty, excellence, and skilled 
workmanship is inherent . . . and needs only 
direction and reinforcement. In all but a few 
small-scale traditional societies, ritual parapher- 
nalia, utensils, textiles, and many other items are 
inarguably well made and beautiful’ (p. 224). I 
would like to think that this has been a fair 
summary of the book’s developing argument 
though it is obviously highly abbreviated and fails 
to capture the ways in which the argument has 
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been elaborated by an array of vivid examples. But 
the argument does have its problems, some of 
which were addressed by Francis Sparshott in his 
delightful book The Structure of Aesthetics (1963) in 
relation to the earlier literature of empiricist 
aesthetics. 

Ina nutshell, the same criticism can be made of 
the ‘Naturalistic’ approach as Sparshott made of 
the theory of empathy: ‘if true (and it has been 
discarded rather than refuted or replaced), [it] 
sheds much light on the method of aesthetic 
perception and appreciation, but none at all on 
our systems of preferences’ (Structure of Aesthetics, 
p. 243). Pop music answers to the demands of the 
tribe, Beethoven is something else: wherein lies 
the difference? The musical project might have 
needed the rhythm of the drums to get going but 
can the complexity of Beethoven be explained in 
similar terms? To turn to a different art form, 
early stories, myths, and legends might have been 
useful for social bonding, particularly in the ways 
in which they were told, but what of Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary .. . let alone Kafka’s The Trial? 
According to Jane Harrison (Ancient Art and Ritual, 
c. 1913) the Parthenon frieze originated in a 
wooden doll paraded in the Greek spring festival. 
While Plato valued eurhythmia, euharmoston, and 
euschemosyne (rhythm, harmony, and grace) as 
values in life, music, and the visual arts the 
exemplification of such characteristics in the 
Parthenon statues is qualitatively different from 
any possible exemplification in the parading of a 
corn doll. The author tells us that after she had 
attended an aerobic exercise class at the 
University of Edinburgh with some five or six 
hundred students she ‘was almost able to levitate 
on the eight-block walk home’ (p. 164). One 
might feel quite considerable elation in listening 
to a live performance of a rock concert or a 
symphony but doesn’t the quality of the object of 
the experience count? 

A trickier question is whether the world 
becomes a better place because of the presence of 
aerobics and Beethoven: Hitler used both in his 
cause. The author acknowledges that socio- 
biological behaviours include hate and fear as well 
as love. The cause of art is open to be perverted 
or, as the latest jargon has it, ‘transgressed’. New 
artistic devices can open up, or satisfy, sociobio- 
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logical proclivities. Alberti mentioned narcissism 
in De pictura (1434) and Baudelaire pornography 
in The Salon of 1859. 

Having made both of these points another two 
follow on. The book does respond to a mood 
abroad to create art responding to social needs. 
One thinks of the growing importance of public 
art and community arts: in the first case, quality 
may be, and frequently is, sacrificed at the altar of 
committee consensus, and in the second case, 
good intentions may lead to indifferent art. 
Second, one thinks of the popularity of regressive 
behaviour in warehouse parties, Eminem’s The 
Marshall Mathers LP and a variety of Live Art per- 
formances. I wonder whether the author would 
find them socially desirable? 

A prime difference between animals and 
humans is the latter’s ability to reflect on their 
behaviour. This has been pointed out many 
times. A theory of art that is adequate to the 
world’s greatest achievements must incorporate, 
in some way or other, a theory of reflection. I 
think Ill leave aerobics, football anthems, and 
messing around with clay to other people and 
concentrate on my strolls through the Peak Dis- 
trict, reading Proust and listening to Beethoven. 


RICHARD WOODFIELD 


The Nottingham Trent University 


Das Problem der subjektiven Allgemeingiiltigkeit des 
Geschmacksurteils bei Kant. By CHRISTIAN H. 
WENZEL. Walter de Gruyter, 2000. pp. 207. 
DM 148.00. 

THE GOAL of this book is to bring light into the 

exegetical darkness surrounding what Wenzel 

identifies as the central problem of Kants 
aesthetics: ‘the compatibility of feeling and claim 
to universality’ (p. 23) in the judgement of taste. 

Following a very concise introductory chapter of 

four pages, Wenzel begins his study of the 

subjective universality of the judgement of taste 
in chapter II with an extended look at the liter- 
ature on the matter, discussing in considerable 
detail seven works written between 1896 and 

1990. Many of the positions Wenzel subsequently 

lays out in greater detail are introduced as part of 
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his measured and on the whole convincing 
critical assessments of these seven authors. 
Chapter III consists in an often insightful, if 
somewhat selective, run through Kant’s four 
‘moments of the judgement of taste’. The core of 
Wenzel’s argument is presented in the next three 
chapters. Chapter IV concerns Kant’s own 
presentation of the ‘tension’ (p. 126) in the notion 
of the subjective universality of the judgement 
of taste. According to Kant’s exposition, this 
problem of taste can be described either in terms 
of two ‘peculiarities’ (CJ. §31, 135) of the 
judgement of taste (in the Analytic of Aesthetic 
Judgment), or in terms of an ‘antinomy of taste’ 
(CJ, §57, 234; in the Dialectic of Aesthetic Judgment). 
In a carefully crafted account of the systematic 
differences between the respective ‘problem, 
key, and solution’ (p. 131) in the Analytic and 
Dialectic, Wenzel argues that the transcendental- 
philosophical nub of the tension in the notion of 
subjective universality is addressed in the Analytic. 
Chapter V discusses the precise sense in which §8 
of the Analytic explains a subjectively universal 
judgement as one that is both singular ‘and yet’ 
(CJ, §23, 74) universal. Kant’s solution to the 
problem of the subjective universality of the 
judgement of taste in §9 of the Analytic is at the 
heart of Wenzel’s account in chapter VI. 

Wenzel’s work is characterized by his ability to 
extract sound, if careful, interpretations from an 
extremely close reading of Kant’s text. Wenzel 
often finds coherence where other commentators 
charge Kant with inconsistency, and refrains from 
bold reconstructions that would incur the danger 
of distorting rather than illuminating the 
structure of Kant’s own presentation. A nice 
illustration of his penchant for meticulous textual 
analysis is Wenzel’s rebuttal of Paul Guyer’s 
central argument that §9 of the Analytic of the 
Beautiful advocates a distinction between two 
stages of reflection in the judgement of taste 
(Guyer, Kant and the Claims of Taste, 1979, pp. 8ff.). 
Wenzel argues for the untenability of Guyer’s 
position by methodically pointing out no less 
than five meaning-altering mistakes in Guyer’s 
own translation of the central sentence grounding 
his view (pp. 39-40). Wenzel explains how each 
of these mistranslations contributes to the sense 
of inevitability Guyer creates around his position, 
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and goes on to show convincingly—and in similar 
detail—that Guyer’s theory is inconsistent with 
an interpretation that takes §9 not piecemeal but 
gives a close reading of the section in its entirety 
(pp. 41-46; cf. pp. 169-178). 

Besides close attention to the details of Kant’s 
text, the work also displays an acute sense for the 
broader philosophical strokes in which Kant 
painted the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment. Thus, 
chapter IV successfully debunks a standard view 
which contends that the Dialectic of Aesthetic 
Judgment represents something of a ‘culmination’ 
of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, that is, that 
Kant provides the resources to ultimately solve 
the problem of the subjective universality of 
judgements of taste only in the Dialectic (in terms 
of ideas of reason and a connection to morality). 
Wenzel not only shows that the problem of the 
Dialectic (namely to fend off a contradiction in 
reason between competing justificatory principles 
of taste) is substantially different from the 
problem of the Analytic (namely to find a con- 
structive explanation of the subjective universality 
of the judgement of taste in terms of the 
operations of our cognitive faculties; pp. 122ff). 
He also shows that the antinomy of the Dialectic 
could not be resolved in the manner suggested 
there, if the Analytic had not already solved its own 
problem and provided ‘the correct notion of taste’ 
(CJ, §57, 238) by offering a theory of how the 
judgement of taste negotiates the contrary pull of 
emotive and cognitive aspects within it (p. 137). 

Wenzel finds this theory of the subjective 
universality of the judgement of taste spelled out 
in §§8 and 9 of the Analytic of the Beautiful. While 
§8 explains what a subjectively universal judge- 
ment is, §9 takes on the task of explaining how 
such a thing is possible. It is this latter argument, 
framed by Kant in terms of the question ‘Whether 
in a Judgment of Taste the Feeling of Pleasure 
precedes the Judging of the Object or the Judging 
precedes the Pleasure’ (CJ, §9, 27, caption), that is 
at the heart of Wenzel’s book in chapter IV. And it 
is here where Wenzel’s account proves to be not 
so much flawed as incomplete. His interpretation 
of §9 is rigorous, clears up many of the traditional 
confusions encountered in this ‘key to the 
Critique of Taste’ (ibid.; by, among other things, 
showing precisely what work the notion of a ‘key’ 
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does for Kant), and excels at showing how a 
worthwhile account of the order and connection 
of the various elements that go into the judge- 
ment of taste must be given in justificatory terms 
and avoid resorting to empirical—-psychological 
explanations. Moreover, Wenzel exposes yet 
another point of confusion in traditional scholar- 
ship, by powerfully arguing that Kant’s later 
mention of a sensus communes (CJ, §§20-22, §40), 
does not play an explanatory role with respect to 
the notion of ‘universal communicability’ of 
§9—as many commentators have argued. Rather, 
in these later sections Kant flaunts the resources 
of his theory by showing that the notion of a 
-sensus communes, which plays a prominent role in 
philosophy from Descartes to Baumgarten, 
turns out to be an implication of his analysis 
(pp. 178-183). 

Despite all this, however, Wenzel is forced to 
admit that Kant’s argument in §9 is not as central 
to the solution of the problem of subjective 
universality as Wenzel had initially purported. He 
says that ‘§9 only has to bring out the correct 
notion of a state of mind . . . as judging and 
pleasure in the free play of the cognitive faculties 
in regard to cognition in general’ (p. 177). But he 
concedes that by this, ‘the universality of the 
pleasure in the beautiful is not yet fully justified’ 
(ibid.), Wenzel’s account of §9 only shows that in 
a judgement of taste universality must be the 
feature central to our assessment of the pleasure 
experienced in the harmony of the faculties (cf. 
p- 177). But this leaves open on what grounds the 
pleasure experienced in the harmony of the 
faculties can possibly be judged universal. Earlier 
Wenzel had hinted that the universality of the 
judgement of taste can only rest on a priori 
grounds. Now he explains that these a priori 
grounds must consist in the a priori principle of 
aesthetic reflective judgements: the principle of 
(subjective, formal) purposiveness. But this 
principle is discussed in the third moment of the 
judgement of taste, not in the allegedly central §o9. 
Wenzel’s own earlier treatment of the third 
moment (in chapter III) carries the interesting 
suggestion of a threefold purposiveness as ex- 
plaining the relation between a beautiful object, 
the harmony of the faculties, and the pleasure in 
the beautiful. Intriguing as these remarks may be, 
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however, they are too cursory to explain fully 
Kant’s complex notion of purposiveness—and 
they do little to explain the problem at hand. And 
Wenzel’s glancing observation that purposiveness 
bears resemblance to the categories (p. 140), 
though highly suggestive, fails to explain with 
precision in what sense purposiveness is a 
principle—and in what sense it is a priori. But 
without such an explanation the grounds for the 
universality of the judgement of taste have not, by 
Wenzel’s own lights, been cleared up. 

What is more, the aesthetic significance of the 
a prioricity of the principle of purposiveness goes 
well beyond any role it might play in grounding 
the judgement of taste’s phenomenologically 
attested claim to universality. The a prioricity of the 
principle of purposiveness touches on regions, 
more properly aesthetic perhaps, that concern the 
very conditions of possibility of the phenomenon 
we call art—and carry important implications 
about Kant’s assessment of that phenomenon’s 
place in the world. In the end, then, Wenzel’s 
thorough book, with its many stimulating and 
sound views, is a testament to the fact that the 
central problem in Kant’s aesthetic theory is not 
the problem of the subjective universality of the 
judgement of taste. Rather, as Wenzel himself is 
aware, it is the deeper problem of the status and 
significance of Kant’s a priori principle of pur- 
posiveness in its aesthetic employment. 


THOMAS TEUFEL 


Harvard University 


Modern Japanese Aesthetics: A Reader. Edited by 
MICHELE MARRA. University of Hawaii Press. 
1999. pp. X + 322. 

AT A TIME when it has become the norm for 

blurbs to announce that the present work will be 

of interest not only to apiarists but also to 
students of philosophy, literary theory, and cul- 

tural studies, it is refreshing to read so modest a 

claim as Marra makes: ‘essential reading for 

anyone concerned with the formation of critical 
vocabulary in Japan’. As such, the work turns out 
to be more specialized than its title might suggest. 

However, while a great deal of the work appears 


to be directed more towards historians or sociolo- 
gists of Japan than aestheticians, any frustrations 
the reader with a general interest in ‘Japanese 
aesthetics’ might encounter as a result of this 
emphasis are likely to be salutary ones. A good 
deal of what has been published on Japanese 
aesthetics in the last decade or so, particularly 
within the context of aesthetics—in encyclo- 
paedias, and, in the space once reserved for 
feminist approaches, at the ends of anthol- 
ogies—has treated certain Japanese aesthetic 
categories as the timeless, ‘natural’ expression of a 
cultural or even racial essence; indulging in 
philosophically dodgy claims about ‘the Japanese 
sense of/feeling for’, and moving unproblem- 
atically from the qualities of a particular genre at a 
particular historical moment to generalizations 
about ‘the Japanese’ in a way that would be more 
obviously risible if applied closer to home. It 
appears, absurdly, to be more intellectually 
respectable to find connections between ukiyo-e 
and the sensibility of the salaryman than it would 
be to infer anything about the peculiar English- 
ness of some average Englishwoman from the 
style of Aubrey Beardsley, to speak of a Japanese 
sense of nature than to speak of a German sense 
of the sublime. ‘Culture’ is what other people 
have. (Ironically, this essentialist approach, with 
all its overtones of noble-savagery, has been 
particularly strong in Japan itself.) Although 
Marra makes no direct reference to such work, he 
does argue for the need to apply ‘genealogical 
scrutiny’ to ‘Japanese aesthetics’, a phrase which 
he claims refers not to something ‘that always 
existed out there and was naturally visible to 
anybody’ but rather to ‘a process of philosophical 
negotiation between Japanese thinkers and 
Western hermeneutical practices in the creation 
and development of images of Japan’. Many of the 
selections provide clear evidence of just such a 
creative process, and one might wish that Marra 
had given us more of this and less of his rather 
weaker claims, to which we shall return, that 
‘Japanese aesthetics’ has been, in a Japanese 
context, ‘a modern mechanism that is responsible 
for a number of hermeneutical strategies directly 
related to the production of subject and state’, 
and, in a Western context, a means of freeing the 
observer ‘from the guilt of contributing to the loss 
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of a world for which the process of modern- 
ity—aesthetics included—is responsible as a 
result of colonial and imperialistic policies of 
expansion’. 

The book is an anthology of twelve essays or 
essay-length excerpts from longer works ranging 
from the 1870s to the 1980s, each with a 
substantial introduction. The first section—‘The 
Subject of Aesthetics’—consists of a number of 
pieces from the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, representing the response of 
several Japanese writers to the Western discipline 
of aesthetics (such as it was), as part of the process 
that Marra describes as ‘the introduction, study, 
and digestion—or indigestion—of more than two 
thousand years of Western thought’. (With regard 
to ‘indigestion’, an object lesson in the pitfalls of 
cross-cultural studies, and one that is particularly 
appropriate to the present context, is provided by 
observing the ways in which these leading 
academic lights of their time often reduced, 
garbled, or simply misunderstood their material.) 
Of the five pieces in this section—Nishi’s ‘The 
Theory of Aesthetics’, Tsubouchi’s ‘What is 
Beauty?’, Okakura’s ‘Lecture to the Painting 
Appreciation Society’, Onishi Hajime’s ‘There Is 
No Religion in Waka’, and Takayama’s ‘Observa- 
tions on Aesthetic Pleasure’—it is the last which 
is, philosophically, the most interesting. 

The two essays in the second part of the 
book—‘Aware’ (1960) by Onishi Yoshinori and 
‘The Logic of Passional Surplus’ (1972) by 
Kusanagi—deal with the more familiar area of 
aesthetic categories, such as aware, yojd, yagen, and 
sabi, derived from premodern poetic discourse. 
Marra praises Onishi for not losing sight of the 
fact that aesthetic categories do not lie outside 
history, are not ‘a prioris to be entrusted with the 
explanation of historical becoming, and the cre- 
ation of a consoling but illusory strong subject’; a 
delusion which, Marra argues, ‘is carried over 
into contemporary criticisms in renewed efforts 
to provide readers with a strong sense of self- 
identity by calling their attention to the alleged 
continuity that notions such as mono no aware 
carry over from the past’. Indeed, Marra sees all of 
his authors as ‘moved by an impulse to define 
Japan to themselves in an attempt at clarifying 
their own subjectivities to themselves’, and 
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emphasizes the role that aesthetics played, in the 
work of both Japanese and Western scholars 
(most famously Okakura and Fenollosa), in the 
construction of a notion of Japan as itself 
primarily an aesthetic object. Yet for all Marra’s 
refreshing consciousness of the process by which 
Japan (with the help of Hegelianism) became, in 
the imaginations of the educated and uneducated 
alike, the site of a spirituality that would serve as a 
foil to ‘Western materialism’, and critical as he is 
of East-West dichotomies based on notions of 
fundamental differences between Eastern and 
Western subjectivities, he is never quite as clear as 
one would like, particularly in dealing with con- 
temporary Japanese aestheticians, whose work 
often embodies such dichotomies in the contrasts 
they implicitly draw between the subtlety, com- 
plexity, and profundity of their own (idealized) 
culture, and the contrasting qualities of an equally 
caricatured West’, about his own attitude towards 
the question. He talks, for example, both of the 
‘myth of Asian spiritualism’ and, elsewhere, of the 
‘alleged myth of Asian spiritualism’, and appears, 
at times, to connive at some of the newer forms of 
such a dichotomy, describing Japan’s actions in 
Korea, for example, as a reproduction of ‘the 
Western logic of expansion and repression’. 

Marra, a professor of Japanese literature 
specializing in the medieval period, seems most 
at ease in the third section of the book. Here 
he uses two essays—Nishitani’s ‘Emptiness and 
Sameness’ (1987) and Imamichi’s ‘Expression and 
its Logical Foundation’ (1964)—to illustrate the 
attempt by Japanese scholars to articulate a 
Japanese poetic voice through a language in- 
formed by Western metaphysical thought, 
though, as Imamichi’s piece, with its stereotypical 
celebration of Japanese subtlety versus Western 
crudity, demonstrates, this ‘Western metaphysics’ 
is often the familiar strawman of Asian ethno- 
centrism, and Western ignorance. 

The final section consists of three pieces 
from the 1980s: ‘Mask and Shadow in Japanese 
Culture’ and ‘Modoki’ by Sakabe, and Karatani’s 
‘Edo Exegesis and the Present’. The pieces in this 
section, particularly the last, bear least on what is 
traditionally recognized as aesthetics, though an 
argument might be made for including them 
under the rubric of environmental aesthetics, 
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given how broadly that may be defined. Indeed 
the inclusion of the Karatani piece here is only 
justifiable on the basis of Marra’s broader claims 
about the political significance of the aesthetic. 
This thesis, familiar from its recent application to 
eighteenth-century European discussions of taste, 
and from the work of Bourdieu, is that aesthetics 
was presented by intellectuals, and promoted by 
the state, at the end of the nineteenth century, as a 
means to ‘codify and control the last bastion of 
human freedom [the aesthetic] by connecting it 
with ethics and law’. According to Marra the 
‘acceptability in Japan of the new field of aes- 
thetics depended on its potential for inclusion in 
the network of knowledge leading to the Bildung 
of the Meiji citizen’. Many readers, however, are 
likely to remain unconvinced by such a broad 
claim for the direct influence, good or bad, of the 
academic world of aesthetics on the general social 
or political sphere. That Marra is not basing his 
claim on peculiarly Japanese conditions can be 
judged from his parallel assertion that Kant’s 
analysis of taste had ‘tremendous political con- 
sequences’, his notions being ‘easily translated’ 
into the repressive practices of modern states. 
The shortcomings of the book are largely con- 
nected to the question of target audience. It is 
difficult to imagine what sort of aesthetician 
would benefit from knowing the details of 
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university appointments in Japan at the turn of 
the last century, yet would also require a footnote 
informing them that Kant was a German 
philosopher. (The footnotes are, indeed, a little 
eccentric, the same general reader needing to be 
told that Solomon was king cf Judea would surely 
also require the information that the passage in 
which his name appears comes from the Bible.) 
The limitations of Marra’s acquaintance with the 
history of Western aesthetics sometimes lead him 
to overlook Western parallels germane to the 
trends he deals with (such as the ‘reaction against’ 
aesthetics, or, more strikingly, Takayama’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘aesthetic life’), making such trends 
appear more peculiarly Japanese than they were. 
Only reviewers, however, can be expert in 
everything. On balance Marra’s work is both 
useful and timely by virtue of the range of pieces 
it contains, and, even more so, the provision of a 
context for those pieces. While many of the essays 
included contain too much ideological axe- 
grinding to be truly useful as aesthetics, the very 
lesson that, in dealing with an alien tradition, 
there is a range, and that a context is required, is 
an important one. 


JAMES KIRWAN 


Kobe City University of Foreign Studies 
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A REPRESENTATIONAL THEORY 
OF ARTEFACTS AND 
ARTWORKS 


John Dilworth 


THE ARTEFACTS produced by artists during their creation of works of art are very 
various: paintings, writings, musical scores, and so on. I have a general thesis to 
offer about the relations of artefacts and artworks, but within the confines of this 
article I shall mainly discuss cases drawn from the art of painting, central 
specimens of which seem to be autographic in Nelson Goodman’s sense, namely 
such that even the most exact duplication of them does not count as producing 
the same work of art." 

My view will be that an artwork (such as a painting) and its associated artefact 
are not identical, and nor is the artefact in any sense part of the painting in 
question,” but that nevertheless it is still possible to maintain the view that 
paintings are autographic (which view I shall call the autographic thesis). I shall 
proceed initially through presentation of some counter-examples to common 
assumptions as to the relations of artefacts and artworks, and then present an 
“alternative ‘representational’ theory of their relations. 

My reason for concentrating on an autographic artform in this article is because 
such artforms potentially present the hardest cases for my ‘representational’ 
theory to handle; however, I shall also provide some discussion of non- 
autographic arts (such as literature and cinema) where relevant, that will also 
serve to show the potential viability of a representational theory as applied to any 
kind of artwork. 


© N. Goodman, Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1968), ch. III, sec. 3, ‘The Unfakable’. 

? Various writers hold that there is some kind of non-identical, part-whole relation between 
artefacts and artworks; for Danto, an artwork is a whole which includes an artefact and an 
interpretation as its parts—see, for exaniple,'A. C. Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace: A 
Philosophy of Art (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1981), while for Margolis an artwork is embodied 
in an artefact—see, for example, J. Margolis, Art and Philosophy (Brighton: Harvester, 1980). 
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354 A REPRESENTATIONAL THEORY OF ARTEFACTS AND ARTWORKS 
I. ARTEFACTS, ARTWORKS, AND COUNTER-EXAMPLES 


Davies in Definitions of Art provides a useful overview of various positions on 
artefacts and artworks.’ He defines one primary type of artefact as follows: ‘In its 
primary (a) sense “artifact” means that which is modified by work, by contrast 
with that which occurs in its natural state.’* On Davies’s view, an (a)-type artefact 
is material, in that its progenitor (for example, a piece of wood) is a locatable, 
modifiable individual, which becomes artefactualized in having a stool carved 
from it.’ Davies assumes, as do many other writers, that at least some artworks are 
(a)-type artefacts.° As noted previously, I shall attempt to refute this view (in fact, 
via refutation of some weaker forms of it), initially through presentation of some 
counter-examples, and then by presenting an alternative theory of the relations of 
artefacts and artworks. Thus, as might be expected, I shall concentrate my 
discussion on (a)-type artefacts (and their associated artworks).’ 

I shall now proceed by showing, as promised, that three perhaps initially 
plausible claims concerning the relations of artefacts and artworks are false for 
paintings, but that nevertheless the autographic thesis for paintings can still be 
maintained. All three claims to be investigated share a common assumption, 
namely that to each artwork there corresponds, at a given time, exactly one actual 
artefact. 

The first claim is that an artefact is identical to its corresponding artwork. If 
this were true, then the identity-criteria for an artwork would be the same as 
those for its corresponding physical artefact, which would ensure the truth of the 
autographic thesis, since any physical object has identity-conditions distinct from 
any other (hence permitting unique identification of an original artwork as 
causally related to its creator, and thereby ensuring its distinctness from any 
copies, which will have their own different causal histories).’ 

Rather than attempting directly to provide counter-examples to this claim, I. 
shall instead do so for the succeeding two weaker claims, whose falsity will entail 
the falsity of the identity claim. (However, the identity claim itself has already 
been thrown into question in the literature. For example, Danto’s indiscernibility 
examples seem to show that there can be indiscernible artefacts, one of which is a 


3 Stephen Davies, Definitions of Art (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1991). 
+ Ibid., pp. 123-124. 

s Ibid., p. 124. 

Ibid., pp. 120-121 and 140. 


7 However, my account would also cover those unusual cases in which some object (such as an 
exhibited piece of driftwood) may be associated with an artwork in an artefact-like way, but which 
has not actually had any work performed upon it, and so strictly does not conform to Davies’s 
definition of an (a)-type artefact (see Davies, ibid., p. 128 and passim). 


5 Goodman, Languages of Art. 
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work of art and the other of which is not, from which he concludes that a work 
of art and its associated artefact must be distinct.°). 

The second claim is that a necessary condition of the identity of a given 
painting is the inclusion (in some sense) in it of a given particular associated 
artefact. This could be called the necessary artefact claim. 

As with the first identity claim for artefacts and artworks, the necessary artefact 
claim, if true, would also support the truth of the autographic thesis, in that each 
genuine artwork would be uniquely individuated by its corresponding necessary 
artefact. 

An implication of the necessary artefact claim is that, for a given artwork X that 
includes artefact A, no other physically distinct artefact B could be substituted 
for A, on pain of X losing its identity as artwork X, even if B is qualitatively 
indistinguishable from A. Another related implication of the claim is that two 
numerically distinct artefacts (whether or not they are indiscernible) must be 
parts of distinct works of art, even if each is given the same interpretation.” 

The necessary artefact claim might initially seem unobjectionable, as a mere 
spelling-out of what is involved in claiming that a given physical artefact is in 
some way an integral part of its corresponding artwork. However, counter- 
examples to the claim can be produced, as I shall now show. 

One class of counter-examples can be generated from various contingencies 
arising in connection with the creation of paintings. For example, Leonardo’s 
painting Mona Lisa has as its associated artefact a certain piece of stretched canvas 
A, currently located in the Louvre, in Paris. However, Leonardo might instead 
have used some other canvas B as the basis for this painting, and he might also 
have used different particular containers of paint with which to paint canvas B, so 
that artefacts A and B have no parts in common. Nevertheless, it seems intuitively 
clear that the resulting painting (with associated artefact B in place of artefact A) 
would still be the same painting Mona Lisa. 

As an argument in favour of this interpretation, consider how absurdly 
constricting it would be to a creative artist if even trivial choices about which 
particular samples of materials to use inevitably forced her into decisions about 
the identity of her artwork, quite independently of her specifically artistic 
decisions that are what most relevantly determine the identity of a resulting work 
of art. Such an artefact-constricted concept of artwork identity clearly is not one 


°? Danto, Transfiguration of the Commonplace, ch 1. Others providing arguments for the distinctness of 
artefacts and artworks include Margolis, Art and Philosophy and R. Wollheim, Art and Its Objects: 
With Six Supplementary Essays, 2nd edn (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge U.P., 1980). 

*° Danto, Transfiguration of the Commonplace, regards an interpretation as being partly constitutive of a 
work of art, but nevertheless his account is not developed enough for it to be clear whether he 
would accept either of these implications. 
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that is actually used by artists and critics." Hence the necessary artefact. claim 
should be rejected. 

A second class of counter-example to the necessary artefact claim is provided 
by cases of alterations to an initial artefact A (associated with artwork X) that 
gradually change it into an entirely different artefact B that has no parts in 
common with artefact A. For example, suppose that an artist finds to her horror 
that a favourite early work of hers has begun to deteriorate, with its cheap paint 
peeling off the canvas. She decides to restore it to its original condition, and does 
so by carefully removing the original paint, one section at a time, and then 
repainting each section exactly as it was originally. 

Some time later she is also disconcerted to find that the original canvas (which 
was as equally cheap and perishable as the original paint) has deteriorated, so she 
carefully removes the old canvas from the layer of new paint, and replaces it with 
a new piece of canvas. 

In this case, the resultant painting-artefact has no parts in common with the 
original painting-artefact, but it seems hard to deny that the resulting artefact is 
still the same painting (considered as a work of art), particularly since the artist 
herself authorizes and carries out each stage of the restoration work on her own 
painting to her own satisfaction. 

In further support of this kind of example, it is commonly accepted that 
paintings may legitimately be-restored in cases of deterioration, without the’ 
artwork in question being thereby compromised or destroyed. Usually this 
involves some limited change to some part or parts of the artefact in question 
(such as the removal of a surface layer of darkened varnish), but if change to some 
parts of an artefact is allowed, with no resulting compromise to the integrity and 
identity of the original artwork at any stage, it is hard to see how further 
incremental changes could be objected to, even if they have the result that 
eventually all of the parts of the original artefact have been replaced. Hence I 
conclude that such artefact-alteration cases too (as with the previous contingency 
cases) show that the necessary artefact claim should be rejected. 

The two kinds of counter-example just given to the necessary artefact claim 
both depend on pointing out some kind of contingency in the relation of an 
artefact to its corresponding artwork:. either the artefact might have been a 
different one, or it might have been replaced with a different artefact at different 
times. This suggests a need to examine a third claim, to be called the contingent 
artefact claim, which is immune to these kinds of counter-examples. 

The contingent artefact claim states that a necessary condition of the identity of 
a given painting is the inclusion (in some sense) in it of some particular associated 


™ Compare Wollheim’s view, in Art and Its Objects, pp. 172-173, that Vasarely’s unusual theory of art 
is not one that an artist could integrate into his normal working practices. 
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artefact. (This differs from the necessary artefact claim in that now some one 
artefact is necessary, rather than one given particular artefact.) 

As with the previous two claims, the contingent artefact claim, if true, would 
also support the truth of the autographic thesis, in that each genuine artwork 
would have in actuality a unique artefactual causal history, even if artefactual 
changes were part of that causal history, and even if it is also true that the causal 
history in question could have been different. 

However, the contingent artefact claim is also vulnerable to counter-examples, . 
as I shall now demonstrate. These are based on a denial of the common factor in 
all three claims being considered, namely that to each artwork there corresponds, 
at a given time, exactly one actual artefact. In order to show that the contingent 
artefact claim is false (and hence the others too of course), it would be sufficient 
to find cases in which more than one artefact is simultaneously associated with a 
given artwork. This I shall now proceed to do. 

The first case is that of an artist who paints artwork X (with associated artefact 
A), then subsequently comes to believe on good evidence that A, and hence X, 
have been destroyed in a fire. So the artist proceeds to re-create the same artwork 
X (with a new associated artefact B.) However, as a matter of fact, by some 
fortunate chance the initial painting X was not destroyed after all; so after the 
re-creation of X by the artist, there are now not one but two distinct artefacts A 
and B associated with the given artwork X, hence showing the falsity of the 
contingent artefact claim. 

The second case addresses a doubt that some may have concerning the first 
case, based on the temporal separation of the creation of the two different 
realizations of the given artwork. In this second case, a painter has an excellent 
recollection of what he intends to paint, but (perhaps because of illness or 
senility) has only a very poor memory of his recent actions in the last day or so. 
Noting this, an assistant of his hits on an ingenious scheme by which to ensure 
that the artist will produce not one but two concurrent realizations of the same 
artwork. 

On day one the assistant gives the artist artefact A, who then performs some 
initial painting on it. On day two the assistant instead produces artefact B for the 
artist to work on, perhaps quieting any doubts that the artist might have (based on 
vague memories of the first day’s work) by saying that the artist must be 
remembering some preliminary sketches rather than an actual start on the work. 
So the artist proceeds to carry out the same initial painting activities on artefact B 
as he had initially carried out on artefact A on day one. 

On day three the assistant again produces artefact A for further painting, with 
day four involving the same further painting activities as applied instead to 
artefact B, and so on for subsequent days, until each of the identical realizations 
is finished. The result is two artefacts A and B, each of which is associated 
with the same artwork X, and each of which was produced concurrently, with 
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the artist intending for each of them that it should be the same unique work 
of art. 

This case is also perhaps harder to deny than the first, in that any doubts as to 
whether each artefact is the same work of art can be put aside. For each artefact A 
and B, it is true that the painter intended it to be the first and only realization of 
artwork X, and neither has more or less claim to be a realization of artwork X than 
the other. In addition, for either A or B it would be true that, had the assistant not 
brought in the other, the creation of artwork X would have proceeded as normal, 
with exactly the same stages of intentions and painting activities applied to the 
chosen artefact as those that actually were applied to it, the only difference being 
the irrelevant one of the similar activities being performed, on intervening days, 
upon the other artefact. (Surely we cannot impugn an account of artistic identity 
for a given artefact merely on the grounds that the artist was also doing other 
things during the period in question, and that he tended to be forgetful about 
some things.) 

There might be an attempt to evade the force of these counter-examples to the 
contingent artefact claim in the following two ways. First, it might be claimed 
that, since several distinct artefacts are found in some such cases, then this simply 
shows that the artworks in question are types rather than particulars. However, I 
shall demonstrate the inadequacies of a type-view in Section I, and also provide 
an alternative view that can maintain the particularity and autographic status of a 
work of art in spite of its having multiple cases, and hence reinforce my view that 
the above counter-examples are legitimate. 

A second way of evading the counter-examples might claim that in the ‘mul- 
tiple’ cases the paintings in question are, simply in virtue of their multiplicity, 
thereby shown not to be examples of autographic art after all, and so in effect the 
examples merely demonstrate the truism that non-autographic or ‘allographic’ art 
(in Goodman’s terminology”) can have multiple instances. However, Goodman 
acknowledges that some autographic artforms permit multiple instances (for 
example, a Rembrandt etching can exist in multiple copies, each of which is a 
genuine, original Rembrandt etching). Therefore the mere existence of multiple 
copies of an artwork does not debar a work from being autographic. 

Nevertheless, there is a legitimate deeper concern here, namely that a painting 
is normally intended to be a single, unique artwork by its artist, and so at least this 
feature should be preserved in any account of the manner in which a painting (as 
opposed to an etching) is autographic. 

However, in the examples given, each artist did intend, for each artefact 
worked upon, that it should be the sole artefact associated with the corresponding 
artwork. Also, a distinction can still be preserved between the artist’s original 


Goodman, Languages of Art, p. 113. 
3 Ibid., pp. 114-115. 
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artefacts associated with artwork X, and any other mere copies or forgeries of 
those original artefacts, so that such multiple realizations of a given artwork still 
conform to Goodman’s definition of autographic art, in that even the most exact 
duplication of them does not count as producing the same work of art. 

Thus, in summary, all three claims (the identity, necessary artefact, and 
contingent artefact claims) have been shown to be false. Yet in spite of their 
falsity, the autographic thesis as applied to paintings has been maintained.“ 


Il. TYPE-TOKEN THEORY VERSUS REPRESENTATIONAL THEORY 


There remains a significant open issue, namely that of finding some logic and 
ontology of works of art that is consistent with the falsity of the three claims 
considered in Section I concerning the relations of artworks to their associated 
artefacts. 

One possibility sometimes invoked in such contexts is the view that works of 
art (and hence paintings) are types or kinds. If they were types or kinds 
(proponents would say), then multiple artefacts associated with a work of art 
would become unproblematic, because each artefact could be regarded as a token 
of the type in question, or as an instance of the relevant kind." 

However, this view is inadequate for several reasons. I shall not claim 
decisively to refute this view here, but I hope to throw enough initial doubt on it 
so that the desirability of finding an alternative view becomes evident." 

One problem is that types and kinds are ‘general’ entities rather than 
individuals. But works of art such as paintings or (many) sculptures seem to be 
paradigm cases of particular individuals, so it is unclear how a type theory could 
give a satisfactory account of them.” 

A grammatical argument can reinforce this point. With ordinary types or kinds, 
suchas in the case of two animals that are cows, we would say of them that each 
is a distinct cow, even though each is the same kind or type of animal (namely a 
cow). Thus in usual contexts, cases of kinds are ‘flagged’ with respect to their 
kindhood by it being explicitly said that the sameness in question is with respect 
to (some specific) kind or type. However, in the case of a work of art, the type 
analyst is in effect claiming that no such flagging is necessary: the theory 





4 J further discuss the autographic thesis in Section III. 


‘Ss Support for a ‘type’ view as applied to at least some works of art is provided by (among others) 
N. Carroll, A Philosophy of Mass Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), G. Currie, An Ontology of Art 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1989), Margolis, Art and Philosophy, and Wollheim, Art and Its Objects. 

** Further arguments against a type view are given in my article ‘Artworks Versus Designs’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 41, no. 2 (April 2001), pp. 162-177, where it is shown (among other things) 
that two distinct artworks could be associated with the same artefact, so that on a type view (per 
impossibile) a single artefact would have to be a token of two distinct types of the same general kind. 

17 Margolis, Art and Philosophy, ch. 2, attempts to have his cake and eat it too on this issue, by declaring 
that not types but only tokens-of-a-type exist. This retains the particularity of artworks, but 
arguably at the cost of abandoning the claim that artworks literally are types. 
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presumably asserts that two tokens or instances of an artwork are the same artwork 
(not the same type of artwork). 

But the most such analysts are entitled to claim is that the two instances or 
tokens are tokens of the same type of artwork. However, just as two cows are 
distinct cows even though each is a token of the type ‘cow’, so also (on a proper 
type analysis) we would have to say that there are two distinct artworks, even 
though each is a token of the same ‘type’ artwork in question. Hence a type 
theory fails to account for how several artefacts (as discussed in my counter- 
examples) could be such that each can, in usual contexts, be correctly described as 
being the same work of art as the others. 

Type theorists might reply that such apparent failings are unimportant, in that 
the main persuasiveness of a type view is to be found in cases of artworks that 
naturally exist in multiple copies (paradigm cases of which include movies and 
literary works), and that the strength of a type analysis in such cases could make 
it acceptable to overlook a certain awkwardness in a type analysis of paintings and 
other such individual artworks. 

However, a type analysis of films and literary works is open to at least one 
significant criticism that is perhaps even harder to deflect than those just given for 
paintings. This criticism could be called the ‘diversity of tokens’ problem: a film, 
for example, can exist in many different forms; these include the original film 
negative which results from the shooting of the movie, positive film copies taken 
from the negative, screen images caused by the projection of positive copies, 
videotaped or digital video disk (DVD) copies of the movie, displays on television 
screens or other video display units, "computerized copies stored in an encrypted 
form on a computer hard drive, displays of such on a computer screen, and so on. 
Or a work of literature such as a novel can also exist in a great variety of forms: as 
a handwritten manuscript, as typed, as printed in various editions, as translated 
into other languages, and in spoken form as well. 

Thus a question for the type theorist arises: how could each of this great 
diversity of items possibly be tokens of the same type, given that the tokens 
themselves are so different in each case? Or in more traditional terms, if a film or 
work of literature is a kind that has many instances, how could such diverse 
instances each count as instances of the same kind? 

This problem for the type theorist is initially easy not to notice, for after all we 
know (or assume) that there must be some relation between a movie or work of 
literature and their diverse cases that makes each of them a case of the artwork in 
question, and in the absence of an alternative theory it is assumed that the relation 
in question must be that of type to token (or kind to instance). However, the 
assumption with respect to types only needs to be questioned for its problematic 
status to be revealed. 

Given the (at least initial) failure of type-based views of the ontology and 
identity of artworks, what other possibilities remain? There is one, perhaps un- 
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expected, possible solution to the ontology and identity problems being discussed 
that seems not to have been investigated previously in the literature. This 
involves postulating that the relation between an artefact and an artwork, such as 
a painting, is one of representation: on such an account, an artefact represents or 
depicts an artwork, rather than being part of it or a token of it. Let us call this view 
the representational theory. 

With respect to films and literary works, a representational theory has a ready 
solution to the ‘diversity of tokens’ problem as discussed above. The great 
differences between film negatives, prints, screenings, and so on can be explained 
by the fact that each represents the film in its own way, using its own characteristic 
mode of representation. Hence the differences can be explained as differences in 
mode of representation, rather than in what is represented.” 

In the case of literature, a representational theory potentially has even greater 
advantages over a type theory. Linguistic symbols are of course largely conven- 
tional, and so in addition to the ‘diversity of tokens’ problem, there is also the 
issue of how any one of the supposed tokens could indeed be a token of some 
relevant literary (as opposed to merely linguistic) type. To illustrate the problem, 
the claim of a type-theorist that a token word such as ‘pig’ is a token of the 
type-word ‘pig’ does nothing to explain how either the tokens, or the type, denote 
or refer to actual pigs (or the kind ‘pig’). Denotation is a semantic concept, an 
integral part of the many ways in which linguistic symbols are, of course, 
symbolic or representational (in a wide sense). Thus in the case of literature, a 
(suitably wide) representational theory framework could be viewed as providing 
an intuitively natural starting-point for investigations into the nature of literature. 
(However, space does not permit pursuing this issue further here).'° 

Returning to the main issues of this article, concerning paintings and other 
autographic artforms, a representational theory can also explain the sense in 
which two copies or cases A and B of the same painting are indeed the same 
painting (and not merely tokens of the same type of painting). The logic of 
representation is such that if artefact A represents painting X, then A can be seen 
or recognized as X.” Reports of such a recognition could naturally be described 
as cases in which one sees that ‘A is X’. A similar recognition in the case of artefact 
B (which, recall, is another copy of the painting in question) supports the claim 





** Two useful works on this and other features of representation are D. Lopes, Understanding Pictures 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), and R. Wollheim, Painting as an Art (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
U.P., 1987). 

> I further consider the status of literature in my article ‘Artworks Versus Designs’, sec. VI, where I 
(briefly) argue that literary artworks cannot be types any more than could visual artworks; while in 
another paper, “The Fictionality of Plays’ (Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, forthcoming), I argue 
that plays are fictional entities that are represented by physical copies of their asscciated texts. 


2 Lopes, Understanding Pictures, ch. 7 defends such a view. 
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that ‘B is X’. This joint situation (of A being seen as X, and B being seen as X) is 
naturally described as one in which one sees the same painting X in each case. 

The representational theory analysis of this situation is that the ‘is’ in ‘A is X is 
really an ‘is’ of representation, so that ‘A is X’ is analysed as ‘A represents X (or as 
‘A is seen as representing X’). Thus artefacts A and B both represent the same 
painting X, hence supporting the claim that one sees the same painting X when 
looking at either A or B. 


Il]. FEATURES OF A REPRESENTATIONAL THEORY 


First I shall briefly motivate a representational theory of art as applied to 
paintings. There are already familiar cases in which we talk of a representation of 
a painting, for example in the case of Velasquez’s Las Meninas, in which a 
representation of his own painting is included as part of the subject-matter of the 
work. Now imagine another painting in which the depicted or represented 
painting no longer occupies just one small part of the canvas, but where instead it 
is first spatially rotated so as to be perpendicular to the line of sight, and then 
enlarged so that the represented painting (minus its frame) occupies the whole of 
the area of the canvas. But surely, if it was a representation of a painting when it 
was unrotated, and occupied less than the whole of the canvas, it will not cease to 
be thus merely because it has been rotated and enlarged. Thus there is nothing 
inherently mysterious or problematic about a representational theory of paintings 
and other artworks, because such representations are already recognized to have a 
familiar (though limited) role in our current artistic culture.” 

Now I shall make a (necessarily brief) start on investigating the basic features 
of a representational theory of art. One useful approach to this task is to show 
how a representational theory can provide solutions to the various problems 
raised in the first section concerning the ontology and identity of works of art. 
Recall that the criteria for a satisfactory solution include: (a) works of art are 
individual rather than general entities; (b) artworks have a doubly contingent 
relation to their corresponding artefacts, in that a given artefact is only 
contingently connected with a given artwork, and also that it is a contingent 
matter how many artefacts are thus connected with a given work; and (c) more 
than one artefact may be associated with a given artwork, depending on its history 
of production, but that in any case the work in question should still count as 





2° Iterations of my procedure should also briefly be considered, to show that they are benign. On my 
account a physical painting artefact is a representation of a painting, so that any further painting 
depicted within it (in the manner of Velasquez’s Las Meninas) is a representation of a representation 
of a painting, which could in turn be imagined to be enlarged so that the resulting painting is itself 
a representation of a representation of a painting. However, though this thought-experiment does 
indeed (harmlessly) legitimate such a description of a painting (and so on for further iterations), 
there is no obvious theoretical or explanatory value in using such higher iterative descriptions, 
whereas (I claim) the first iterative description does have significant explanatory value. 
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autographic (hence permitting a distinction between genuine and forged cases of 
the work). 

The first requirement (a) is that works of art are individual rather than general 
entities. This requirement is easy for a representational theory to satisfy, because 
paradigm cases of things that can be represented are themselves particulars (real 
historical personages, a particular actual landscape, and so on). 

The second requirement (b) is that artworks have a doubly contingent relation 
to their corresponding artefacts, in that a given artefact is only contingently 
connected with a given artwork, and also that it is a contingent matter how many 
artefacts are thus connected with a given work. This requirement also is easy for 
a representational theory to satisfy, because contingent alterations to the 
properties of some artefacts can of course affect whether or not one of them 
counts as a representation of X (hence satisfying the first part of the requirement), 
and also there can be any number of different representations of a given thing X 
(satisfying the second part of the requirement). 

The third requirement (c) is that more than one artefact may be associated with 
a given artwork, depending on its history of production, but that in any case the 
work itself should still count as autographic (hence permitting a distinction 
between genuine and forged cases of the work). This requirement can also be 
satisfied by a representational theory, but it does require more discussion than the 
previous two requirements. 

To begin with, it is usually assumed that cases of forgery are cases in which an 
artwork itself is forged. However, from the vantage point of a representational 
theory, there is another candidate to consider, namely some artefact which 
represents that artwork. I shall argue that forgery of artworks is best viewed as 
primarily consisting in the forgery of a special or privileged artefact, namely that 
artefact which is usually considered to be the original artwork itself in the case of 
the visual arts (which work is also usually assumed to be autographic in 
Goodman’s sense), or of (what I shall call) the originative representation in the case 
of arts usually assumed to be allographic, such as music, theatre and literature. 

By an originative representation I have in mind items such as the original score of 
a musical composition by Beethoven, penned in his own hand, or the original 
typed or handwritten manuscript of a play or novel as typed or written by its 
author. As the name suggests, an originative representation usually originates or 
initiates a series of other representations of the same work, but only the 
originative representation is privileged, in that it alone is the direct causal 
outcome of the artist’s successful creative efforts with respect to the artwork in 
question.” 

This account of forgery, according to which forgery primarily consists in 


= But see footnote 26 for a case of forgery involving instead merely a representation of an originative 
representation. 
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attempts to forge either an original representation (in the case of autographic arts) 
or an originative representation (in the case of allographic arts) has the advantage 
that it can explain both standard or typical examples of allographic arts, and also 
certain atypical cases in which it does seem reasonable to say that an (otherwise) 
allographic artwork can be forged.” Typical cases such as printed copies of a 
musical score (or performances thereof) cannot be forged, on my account, 
because they are not originative representations of the work in question.* On the 
other hand, in an atypical case—such as that of someone attempting to forge the 
lost original score for some musical work of Mozart—it does seem reasonable to 
regard such attempts as possible and even potentially successful, because in such 
a case it is an originative representation itself of which forgery is being attempted. 

One special kind of case must be noted. Kivy points out that ‘. . . a work can 
perfectly well be forged without the added difficulty of manuscript forgery if a 
proper narrative is concocted for the source of the work forgery’, such as a claim 
by the forger that he had copied the work from a now-destroyed original source 
which was the originative representation. I would analyse such a case as one in 
which an item is claimed to be a representation of an originative representation, so 
that such second-order representations also can be forged (as a means to forging 
that which they represent). Thus the category of forgeable artwork items must 
be enlarged to cover both originative representations, and representations (or 
purported representations) thereof. 

This categorical enlargement applies also to autographic art forms, in that it 
would be admittedly unusual, but not inconceivable, for a forger to forge, not an 
original work itself, but a copy of that original work, for example if he claimed to 
have copied a certain painting of his from a supposed, otherwise unknown 
original painting by some famous artist. In such a case it is a representation of an 
original representation that is forged, as an indirect way of forging a (supposed) 
original painting.”° 


3 For example, Peter Kivy, ‘How to Forge a Musical Work’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 
58, no. 3 (Summer 2000), pp. 233-235, argues that musical works can be forged under certain 
conditions. 


+ Thus I can agree with the arguments deployed by Christopher Janaway in ‘What a Musical Forgery 
Isn’t’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39, no. 1 (1999), pp. 62-71, and ‘Two Kinds of Artistic Dupli- 
cation’, British Journal of Aesthetics , vol. 37, no. 1 (1997), pp- 1-14, to the effect that in general forgery 
of musical works is not possible, since he takes no account of my ‘atypical’ cases. 

25 Kivy, ‘How to Forge a Musical Work’, p. 234. 

It might be thought that, strictly speaking (in both autographic and allographic cases) such 

extended cases are not really extended at all, since instead they should be analyzed as being direct 

or non-extended forgeries of the second-order representations in question (namely the respective 
items actually produced by some forger) which are thus conceived of as original or originative 
works in their own right. However, though it is correct to say that there are such direct forgeries 
of second-order representations in these cases, nevertheless such a view obscures the critical con- 
nection with the first-order original or originative representations of artworks that make such for- 
geries of second-order representations also, or thereby, forgeries of those first-order representations. 
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Now for some further defence of my views on forgery, which will also serve to 
defend my representational view of artworks generally. Kivy has a view according 
to which it is possible to forge an item which pretends to be a new version of a 
musical work, but if an authentic, original instance of that very same version were 
to turn up, then it would turn out that the supposed forgery was not a forgery 
after all (since on his view it is the same version of the same music).?” This is 
surely counter-intuitive, as he in effect acknowledges by mentioning an alter- 
native interpretation due to Levinson, who writes: 


If you believe you are concocting something, and represent the result as other than 
what you believe it to be (that is, your concoction), then I don’t see why that isn’t 
forgery, even when the result is, by ‘improbable coincidence’, a ‘happy’ one [in that 
the putative forgery happens to coincide note-for-note with the newly discovered 
original version].”8 


I agree with Levinson’s intuition here, and my representational account (whether 
of first- or second-order forgeries) has the advantage that a forger’s attempt at 
forgery remains a forgery whether or not a genuine original or originative 
representation of the work in question is ever found. 

As an additional argument in favour of my account of second-order forgeries, 
consider an alternative account that tried instead to extend my concept of an 
original or originative representation being the direct causal outcome of an artist’s 
successful creative efforts with respect to the artwork in question. On such an 
extended account, in the (supposed) absence of such a direct causal link, a 
secondary (supposed) causal link might be invoked (such as a supposed act of 
copying an original or originative representation), which on this view would 
make such a copy count as a forgery because it was the best or most direct causal link 
to the artist’s original creative activity that is currently available (given the assumed 
contemporary non-existence of the copied artwork). However, if the original or 
originative representation were to be actually found, this view has the crippling 
flaw that under those conditions the copy would no longer count as a forgery, 
since its indirect causal link to the artist’s creative activity would no longer be the 
most direct causal link currently available to us. This failure underlines the 
importance of regarding secondary forgeries as representations of original or 
originative representations, rather than merely as being causally derivative from 
them. 


-*7 Kivy, “How to Forge a Musical Work’, pp. 234-235. The strength of a representational view of 
forgery is that it enables one to distinguish between an artwork and (original or originative) 
representations of it, whereas Kivy’s alternative view, which does not make that distinction, is 
thereby unable to explain how forgery is possible in the present case. 


= Jerrold Levinson, quoted in Kivy, ‘How to Forge a Musical Work’, footnote 3. 
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Now that the initial outlines of a representational theory solution to the artwork 
definition problem have been presented, I shall bring out some initial contrasts 
between a representational theory and a representative non-representational 
theory. Also, for simplicity I shall restrict my account to paintings that are 
representational in the conventional sense, that is, which are about something or 
that have a recognizable subject-matter. 

To begin with, on both representational and non-representational theories, 
there are two basic entities or kinds of concept involved in the definition of an 
artwork (that is, an account of its ontology and identity-conditions), namely 
artefacts and artworks. On the other hand, the ancillary concept of the subject- 
matter of artworks will naturally receive somewhat different treatment under 
each kind of theory. 

I shall use Danto’s theory as one well-known exposition of a non- 
representational theory. His theory is a good choice for a comparison, because he 
also rejects type/token approaches to artwork identity, and he is also sensitive (in 
some ways) to distinctions between artefacts and artworks. According to Danto, 
an artwork results when an artefact (which is a ‘mere real thing’ on his treatment) 
is given an interpretation, so that the resulting artwork may be identified with the 
whole whose parts are the artefact and its interpretation.” 

On Danto’s account, such artefact-plus-interpretation artworks are repres- 
entational in the conventional sense already discussed, in that they have a 
subject-matter or are about something. However, there is an awkward logical 
problem with this approach, in that on Danto’s account, strictly speaking it is only 
the artefact that (after being interpreted) acquires a subject-matter or becomes 
about something, rather than its being the (whole) artwork itself that may be so 
characterized. Indeed, it looks like a fairly fundamental category mistake to 
predicate of the whole (the artwork) what properly can be predicated only of one 
of its parts (the artefact). 

This problem is not a trivial or isolated case, because such category mistakes 
will arise for any claims Danto makes about the non-ontological or non-formal 
characteristics of works of art. The root cause of this problem is that Danto gives 
us no conceptual resources with which to understand how in general true 
statements can be made about the properties or characteristics of works of art 
themselves, whenever such statements go beyond a bare listing of the basic 
structure of artworks. 

To return to the specific topic of the subject-matter of artworks, a representa- 
tional theory would in contrast handle the issue in a much more straightforward 
way than does Danto. On a representational theory, an artefact represents an 


2 Danto, Transfiguration of the Commonplace. 
3 Ibid., and A. Danto, The Philosophical Disenfranchisement of Art (New York: Columbia U.P., 1986). 
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artwork, and that artwork in turn represents its subject-matter. (Thus on a 
representational theory, representational cases of art involve two stages of 
representation rather than just one.) 

A related issue on which Danto’s account is problematic is that of predications 
of artefacts making use of (what he calls) the ‘is’ of artistic identification.” Here 
is a central paragraph from his initial account of this special ‘is’: 


There is an és that figures prominently in statements concerning artworks which is not 
the is of either identity or predication; nor is it the is of existence, of identification, or 
some special is made up to serve a philosophic end. Nevertheless, it is in common 
usage, and is readily mastered by children. It is the sense of is in accordance with which 
a child, shown a circle and a triangle and asked which is him and which his sister, will 
point to the triangle saying, ‘That is me’; or, in response to my question, the person 
next to me points to the man in purple and says ‘That one is Lear’; or in the gallery I 
point, for my companion’s benefit, to a spot in the painting before us and say ‘That 
white dab is Icarus’. We do not mean, in these instances, that whatever is pointed to 
stands for, or represents, what it is said to be, for the word ‘Icarus’ stands for or 
represents Icarus; yet I would not in the same sense of ‘is’ point to the word and say 
‘That is Icarus’. . . . For want of a word I shall designate this the is of artistic 
identification; . . . it is a necessary condition for something to be an artwork that some 
part or property of it be designable by the subject of a sentence that employs this 
special is.3? 


Danto has never succeeded in clarifying this sense of ‘is’ to any greater degree 
than he achieves here. My diagnosis as to why this is so is that he too quickly 
dismisses an alternative that he himself suggests in the paragraph, namely 


We do not mean in these instances, that whatever is pointed to stands for, or 
represents, what it is said to be, for the word ‘Icarus’ stands for or represents Icarus; 
yet I would not in the same sense of is point to the word and say ‘That is Icarus’. 


Danto is right about the word ‘Icarus’, but he does not consider that there 
might be other, non-linguistic forms of representation for which this account 
would be exactly what is needed. As noted at the end of Section II, a repres- 
entational theory would analyse a claim such as ‘That is Icarus’ as ‘That represents 
Icarus’, which captures both that no identity-claim is being made, and that the 
object in question can be seen as Icarus, because pictorial representations are 
specifically designed so as to be identifiable as that which they represent.*4 

This initial representational analysis has not yet gone deep enough to 


* A. Danto, ‘The Artworld’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 61 (1964), p- 577- 

3 Ibid., pp. 576-577. 

3 Others have found it unhelpful too. Davies provides a summary of the critical literature in 
Definitions of Art, p. 162. 

3 See Lopes, Understanding Pictures , ch. 7. 
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distinguish the two stages of representation mentioned above, according to which 
in the first an artefact represents an artwork, and in the second an artwork 
represents its subject-matter. As an entry-point to doing so, another lacuna in 
Danto’s theory will be discussed. 

Remarkably, Danto never considers what would seem to be a prime class of 
candidates requiring analysis using the ‘is’ of identification, namely those in 
which it is asserted of an artefact that ‘this is a painting’ (or in general, ‘this is a 
work of art’). On Danto’s own account, such cases cannot involve a normal use 
of ‘is’, because on his analysis they would literally be false (since artefacts are 
neither identical with artworks, nor can they correctly be described as being 
artworks). 

Indeed, such cases could reasonably be taken as paradigm cases of artistic 
identification—of identifying something as a work of art—from which other 
cases are derivative in some way. Thus, it is arguable in artistic cases that in order 
to identify a white dab of paint as Icarus, and hence of assenting to “That white 
dab is Icarus’, one must have already identified (or assumed an identification) of 
the artefact in question as being associated with a painting or work of art. For 
without such a prior identification (or assumption, or context-setting), an 
assertion such as ‘That white dab is Icarus’ would merely be mystifying. It is only 
in the context of further description of an object already taken to be a picture that 
such remarks make any sense.’ 

Returning to Danto, my diagnosis of why Danto does not consider these 
artwork-identification cases is because if he did so, they would probably raise 
doubts concerning his own theory, by showing that it is too simple and leads to 
distortions.3° As noted previously, Danto’s account of the ‘is’ of identification 
closely ties it to the concepts both of interpretation and of aboutness, in such a 
way that to interpret an artefact is to take it as being about something. However, 
if he were to accept that identifying an artefact as a work of art is at least one kind 
of paradigm case of artistic identification, he would then be forced to 
acknowledge that there are in reality two logically distinct cases of artistic 
interpretation or aboutness to be considered: first, that in which an artefact may 
be interpreted as (or as being about) a work of art, and secondly that in which a 
work of art may be interpreted as (or as being about) some subject-matter. It is 


35 This suggests that the correct analysis of a statement such as “That white dab is Icarus’ is, in normal 
cases, one in which (one part of) the work of art in question (namely, that containing the white dab) 
is taken to represent Icarus, in preference to an alternative analysis in which “That white dab’ is 
taken to refer to one physical part of the artefact in question. 

36 A recent and ongoing debate between Danto and Joseph Margolis usefully draws attention to other 
problematic issues concerning Danto’s view: see J. Margolis, ‘Farewell to Danto and Goodman’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38, no. 4 (October 1998), pp. 353-374; A. Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and 
Perception: A Reply to Joseph Margolis’, British Journal of Aesthetics , vol. 39, no. 4 (October 1999), 
pp. 321~329; and J. Margolis, ‘A Closer Look at Danto’s Account of Art and Perception’, British 

Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 40, no. 3 (July 2000), pp. 326-339. 
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precisely this distinction that a representational theory respects in holding that 
artistic cases of representation involve two stages of representation (in which, of 
course, the artefact represents an artwork, which then in turn represents its 
subject-matter). 


V. OVERCOMING AN OBJECTION 


One further issue should be considered before closing, which can be put in the 
form of a possible basic objection to a representational theory. There might seem 
to be something distinctly counter-intuitive in the claim that, when an artist 
paints a painting, the outcome of her efforts is, not the painting itself, but instead 
(only) a representation of the painting in question. 

However, a basic intuition can be countered with another basic intuition, as I 
shall now proceed to do. For much of the history of painting, painters would 
often produce, prior to painting a finished work, various sketches, studies, or 
draft versions of the painting, as guides as to how they should proceed with the 
final, finished version of the painting in question. Now intuitively, it seems 
undeniable that a sketch of the final painting is indeed a representation or 
depiction of that painting, or of what it will look like; indeed, one primary reason 
for painting a preliminary sketch or study is to produce something that (when the 
sketch, etc., is successful) shows some aspect of the final painting (or of how 
some aspect of it will look, or be seen as—still a representational notion).*” 

Suppose, then, that an unusually diligent artist produces a whole series of such 
representational sketches, each of which approaches closer and closer to how the 
final version should be. Such an artist might naturally adopt a mode of working 
in which the final version of the painting is simply the last and most acceptable of 
these sketch or draft versions. But then that final version (as with all of the 
previous versions) must itself be a representation of the painting rather than the 
painting itself. Or in other words, the intuition that drafts are representations, 
plus the open possibility that a maximally satisfactory draft could be accepted by 
an artist as being itself the final version of the painting, validates the intuition that 
the finished painting after all is a representation of the painting in question. 

A logical or grammatical argument can also be appealed to. It seems 
unavoidable (as above) that when discussing drafts of a painting in relation to a 
final outcome, that one talks about, not the painting itself tout court, but instead of 
various versions of a painting, from relatively sketchy or unfinished versions to the 
final fully-finished version. But if the final, fully-finished version of a painting is 
indeed a version of the painting, then it seems that ‘the painting itself cannot be 


37 To be sure, an artist’s sketch might primarily be undertaken as a sketch of (some part of) the 
subject-matter of a painting, but that is quite compatible with the same sketch also representing 
(more or less perfectly) some part of the finished painting. And in general, there would be no point 
in an artist making sketches ‘for’ a work at all, unless they did have some such integral relation to 
the final work. 
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identified with any one of its versions (including the final version). A repres- 
entational theory can explain this logical feature of discourse about versions, as 
being a matter of a progression from sketchy and incomplete representations of a 
painting, through more adequate and complete representations, and culminating 
in a final, fully adequate and complete representation of the painting in ques- 
tion. 

In conclusion, clearly there are many questions about a representational theory 
that have not been discussed here, including issues about the ontological status of 
artworks. But I have attempted to address such issues elsewhere,’ and, after all, 
only so much can be achieved within the confines of a single article.*° 


John Dilworth, Department of Philosophy, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI 
49008, USA. Email: Dilworth@wmich.edu 


38 The possibility of sketchy or incomplete representations of a painting also serves to further secure 
my representational account, because in more familiar cases of representation it is similarly 
possible to distinguish between accurate or true versus incomplete or distorted representations of 
things. 

39 Ina series of papers submitted for publication, as follows. In ‘A Representational Theory of Art’ I 
provide additional arguments for a representational view of art, and also explore the ontology of 
artworks and the logic of perceptual reports concerning them. In ‘Varieties of Visual Repres- 
entation’ (which also references other work) I distinguish pictorial representation from other kinds 
(including map, diagrammatic, and trompe (’oeil representation) using the same representational 
view of pictures as here. And in ‘Ariadne at the Movies’ I provide a ‘double movie’ example, 
analogous to that given for sculpture in my article ‘Artworks Versus Designs’, which is also best 
explained by a representational view. 


4 My thanks to various colleagues for general discussions relating to this article, and to the editor, 


Peter Lamarque, and anonymous referees for suggestions that have led to significant improve- 
ments in the discussion of several issues relating to representation and other topics. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


IN THE CRITIQUE OF JUDGEMENT 
Marcus Verhaegh 


Kant’s Critique of Judgement is often seen as establishing a separation of art and 
truth, just as the first two critiques established a separation of the moral ‘ought’ 
from the ‘is’ of nature. In this essay, I will consider the extent and implications of 
this separation of art—and, more generally, the aesthetic—from questions of 
truth. In particular, I will question a strict separation of the aesthetic from truth, 
and argue for a truth-revelatory role for the beautiful within Kant’s aesthetics and 
the limits its sets upon judgements of taste. 

I will begin by considering the position that, if Kant is to te believed, it is 
simply a mistake, or at least a pointless exercise, to evaluate artworks and other 
aesthetic objects in terms of the truths they contain or otherwise reveal. Next, I 
advance my own reading of Kant, which centres upon the establishment of ‘the 
assertional spectrum principle’. This principle defines a spectrum of cognitive 
enhancements ranging from totally general enhancements to the specific en- 
hancement of a true proposition. Domain-specific enhancements, by which I 
mean those enhancements of cognition that are neither wholly general nor 
wholly specific in nature, can be ascribed qualities of intentionality and meaning 
in light of this spectrum. This is because the assertional spectrum principle allows 
us to place them as differing in degree rather than kind from paradigms of 
intentionality and meaning, true propositions. The move is further justified by 
the fact that even general enhancements of cognition only have a place in the 
assertional spectrum in that they lead to the specific enhancements of true 
propositions—this is what makes them cognitive. The cognitive and intentional 
nature of domain-specific enhancements lets us, in turn, see them as making 
truth claims. 

I subsequently move on to consider the existence of domain-specific enhance- 
ments within Kant’s aesthetics. Specifically, I consider how such cognitive 
enhancement arise in the harmony or free play of the cognitive powers that 
occurs in what I term the judgement of beauty: that is, in a ‘pure judgements of 
taste’, or in an ‘applied’ one, where beauty and perfection both have a role, how- 
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ever separate.’ Having established the existence of domain-specific enhancements 
of cognition within Kant’s aesthetics, and having shown their veridical or 
truth-claiming nature, I am able to show further that, given Kant’s account, 
judgements of beauty can be revelatory of truth when they involve domain- 
specific enhancements of cognition. Moreover, exegesis of the third Critique is 
provided—particularly the doctrine of aesthetic ideas within it—to show that 
judgements of beauty very often do involve such domain-specific enhancements 
of cognition. 

A key feature of the account presented here is its reference to Davidson’s 
theory of metaphor, which I describe in order to make clear the nature of the 
domain-specific enhancements found in aesthetic judgements. These are very 
much like the enhancements found in metaphor on Davidson’s account. For 
further clarification of domain-specific enhancements, I briefly compare my own 
position on Kant to other relevant ones, such as those of Schaper and Guyer; in 
this regard, Makkreel’s account of the third Critique receives particular attention. 
(Makkreel’s account of reflective judgement, and his relating of the third Critique 
to the hermeneutical tradition, has proven invaluable for my efforts in this essay. 
So too has his linkage of Kantian ‘reflective interpretation’ to the human sciences, 
‘especially in thinking through the relation of Kant’s aesthetics to his anthro- 
pology.) 

Finally, and yet again toward the goal of clarification, I attempt to dispel any 
strangeness perhaps lingering over two of Kant’s ideas: that even natural beauty— 
which is opposed to artistic beauty—is the expression of aesthetic ideas (CJ, §51, 
320); and that the ‘free play’ that is found in judgements of beauty is not 
conceptually bounded by the subject having a concept of the object judged 
beautiful, as occurs in, for example, the case of artistic beauty (ibid.). These two 
ideas are discussed because they are implicitly assumed in the reading I give of 
Kant’s doctrine of aesthetic ideas, although my reading does not hinge upon their 


cogency. 


I. BEAUTY AND THE AIMS-OF COGNITION: A TENUOUS CONNECTION? 


There is certainly much to recommend the view that the Critique of Judgement 
prescribes a strict separation of art and truth. Judgements of beauty refer, after all, 
to the subject’s own faculty of pleasure and displeasure on Kant’s account. ‘They 
do not refer to the discovery of objective qualities, such as the perfection of 
the object, or its status as a representation of reality. In suggesting such an 
independence of natural and artistic beauty from questions of truth, be these 
mundane or moral, Kant seems far from an account such as Aristotle’s—one 
which ascribed to poetry the ability to represent knowledge of universals. For 


1 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. Werner Pluhar (Indianapolis and Cambridge: Hackett, 
1987), §16. Hereafter cited in the text as CJ. 
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beauty is the primary concern of Kant’s account of the aesthetic, and hence of his 
account of art; and the other major aesthetic phenomenon Kant deals with, the 
sublime, is also not accounted for in terms of its value as a representation of 
knowledge—indeed, Lyotard has focused on the sublime precisely as an exemplar 
of the impossibility of certain kinds of representation.” 

Given the non-representational, non-veridical thrust of Kant’s theory of art 
and the aesthetic, we have reason to discount the importance of the links Kant 
suggests between art and truth, such as, most famously, his description of beauty 
as the symbol of morality. But if one takes this approach, one must in some way 
account for Kant’s linking of pure aesthetic pleasure to the fulfilment of the aims 
of cognition. Judgements of taste are a subspecies of reflective judgement for 
Kant; and reflective judgement involves a pleasure having an a priori basis in the 
purposiveness of nature for our cognitive powers. In the case of judgements of 
taste, this purposiveness is ‘without purpose’, and is based solely in the reflections 
of the subject. For instance, we find in the Critique of Judgement the claim that ‘an 
aesthetic judgement about [an] object’s purposiveness’ is a judgement about how 
an object ‘brings the imagination . . . into harmony with the understanding’, 
where the pleasure involved ‘cannot express anything other than the object’s 
being commensurate with the cognitive powers that are, and insofar as they are, 
brought into play when we judge reflectively’ (CJ, VII, 189-190). 

So while it is clear that judgements of taste in some, apparently very formal, 
way help fulfil the aims of cognition, and that this fact is suggestive of a 
truth-revelatory role for the aesthetic, it should nonetheless be quite apparent 
that we are still a long way from establishing the existence of such a truth- 
revelatory role for beauty within Kant’s aesthetics. Just because a beautiful object 
might allow one to achieve a certain kind of harmonious mental state, this does 
not mean that truth and beauty are connected in any deep way. For how would 
this be different from claiming a connection between, say, truth and very good 
Colombian coffee, on the grounds that drinking such coffee placed one in a kind 
of enhanced mental state? 

Moreover, one wonders why Kant would account for the pleasures of beauty-in 
terms of its relation to cognition if it were not to suggest a connection between art 
and truth: that too is explicable. For it might be argued that it is in order to make 
a case for the universality of the communicability of pure aesthetic pleasure that 
Kant accounts for the pleasure involved in judgements of taste in cognitive terms; 
as Kant goes out of his way to focus on the communicable nature of pure 
aesthetic pleasure, it is not implausible to see his relating of this pleasure to 
cognition to be directed toward serving the larger goal of relating pure aesthetic 
pleasure to universal communicability. It is easier to understand how a strictly 


2 Jean-Frangoise Lyotard, L’enthousiasme: La critique kantienne de Vhistorie (Paris: Editions Galilee, 
1986). 
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cognitive pleasure might be shared by all beings possessing the same basic 
cognitive faculties than would be the case of a pleasure grounded in less abstract 
sources. As such, Kant may link pure aesthetic pleasure to cognition because he 
sees a value to sharing in a universally communicable pleasure: for instance, 
because sharing in such a pleasure might motivate individuals to recognize a 
commonality that transcends their differing desires and differing conceptions of 
their own good. 


Il. THE ASSERTIONAL SPECTRUM PRINCIPLE 


While I think Kant surely does structure his arguments around giving such 
concerns with universality a role, I do not think that these concerns are the 
primary ones operating in Kant’s linkage of pure aesthetic pleasure to the kind of 
enhanced form of cognition involved in the harmonious free play of the cognitive 
powers. Also central to Kant’s account are his efforts to leave room for a 
truth-revelatory role for the aesthetic as part of his critique of the ‘limits’ of pure 
aesthetic judgement. The Critique of Judgement is a prolegomenon to any linkage of 
art and truth, rather than a ‘sceptical’ refutation of such a linkage; its importance 
lies not merely in the negative implications of its demarcation of the aesthetic 
from natural scientific truths and from the moral good (a demarcation which 
results from requiring disinterest in the real existence of an object judged 
beautiful). For in considering this demarcation, it should be clear that the third 
Critique is also important due to the murkier, positive implications it contains for 
a proper account of the truth-revelatory role of art, and of aesthetic phenomena 
in general. To give such an account involves respecting the autonomy from 
morality and knowledge of nature that Kant assigns the aesthetic. But it also 
involves testing what this ‘aesthetic autonomy’ really consists of—namely, I 
argue, much less than might be thought. 

The crux of my argument lies in establishing what I will term the principle of 
the equivalency of cognitive enhancement and truth claims; or, for short, the 
assertional spectrum principle.* This principle states, first of all, that an object which 


3 Kant explains how disinterest necessitates that pure aesthetic judgements are unconcerned with 
any good; for to like an object because it is good means that one is interested in the object existing. 
As to scientific truths: since one is not even concerned whether the object in question exists or not, 
one is likewise not concerned what the object is. Hence a truth-claim in the form of a determinate 
or constitutively directed judgement is not at issue. The same goes for the beautiful representation 
of an object: one is again not concerned with the real existence of the represented object; so one is 
again not concerned with what the represented object is; and hence one is not concerned with the 
status of any truth claims of the representation as a justification for one’s judgement. 

+ My formulation of the ‘assertional spectrum principle’ has its roots in P. F. Strawson’s essay, 
‘Intention and Convention in Speech Acts’, Philosophical Review, October 1964, pp. 439-460. In 
thinking about the difference between a general and a propositionally-specific enhancement of 
cognition, I have been very much influenced by Strawson’s discussion of the difference between 
getting someone to see some proposition p and communicating p. Also important for birthing the 
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enhances cognition makes a truth claim insofar as it is identifiable as enhancing 
cognition in a way that leads to the subject holding one or more true propositions 
as the case. Second, it states that a propositional truth claim enhances cognition 
insofar as it is both true and believed. Third, this principle requires us to posit a 
spectrum, with totally general enhancements of cognition on one end, and the 
determinate enhancement offered by a true proposition at the other. The less 
general a cognitive enhancement is, the more like a propositional truth claim it is. 

It is the in-between areas of the spectrum that are most interesting in 
considering a connection between truth and art within the limits of Kantian 
aesthetics. These can be thought of as domain-specific enhancements of cog- 
nition: that is, they allow greater insight into a particular domain of reality— 
generally, in the form of leading the enhanced subject to true beliefs about objects 
in this domain. As an enhancement grows more domain-specific, it takes on more 
and more the character of a set of determinate beliefs about that domain—though 
all the while keeping a general or indeterminate nature so long as the enhance- 
ment is not equivalent to a true proposition. 

Note that there is no room on the spectrum of general to propositionally 
specific enhancements for a cognitive ‘enhancement’ which only leads one to 
accept a false proposition. Cognitive enhancement must either consist in general 
increases in cognition, in the enhancement of gaining a specific true belief, or 
both. (We can further classify general enhancements as long-term and short- 
term. And if we accept this highly problematic distinction, it might be said that in 
this essay, I am primarily concerned with the character of short-term 
enhancements. These can be the most specific in nature—that is, most like a true 
proposition. Long-term enhancements must be at least somewhat general in 
character, as the long-term enhancements offered by beauty correspond, we can 
imagine, to something like the gaining of a skill or other more or less ingrained 
ability. And it would be an odd sort of ability indeed that let one gain only a 
specific true proposition.) 

We can apply the assertional spectrum principle to Kant’s aesthetics, but we 


assertional spectrum principle and attending conceptual apparatus has been my awareness of the 
‘deconstruction—hermeneutics’ debate, principally as this has occurred along the Derrida-Gadamer 
axis. (Inspiration similar in kind was likewise provided by the ‘writerly’ readings of Roland 
Barthes; the similarly dynamical textual practices investigated by Julia Kristeva; and the Rezeptions- 
asthetik of the Konstanz school, as represented in the work of Wolfgang Iser and Hans Robert 
Jauss.) Furthermore, I should mention that I very much clarified my thinking on the principle and 
its attendants through consideration of the account of aesthetic truth in the context of the written 
word found in Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth, Fiction, and Literature (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994). 


5° Further discussion of the relation of Kantian aesthetics to long-term cognitive enhancemments— 
that is, beauty as education, training, or Bildung—is certainly in order, but falls ousside the scope of 
this essay, given its focus on the assertional spectrum principle, and the way metaphor illustrates 
this principle. The issue of what counts as a long- or short-term enhancement in this regard is also 
a complex and important one which, alas, must be discussed elsewhere. 
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must consider that Kant does not speak in terms of ‘true propositions’ or, 
generally, ‘true beliefs’, but in terms of determinate judgements. Nonetheless, we 
can map the concept of an objectively valid determinate judgement onto the 
concept of holding or asserting a true proposition or belief.‘ 

Armed with such ‘mappings’, we can then translate the assertional spectrum 
principle into Kantian terms. This principle then states that, first of all, an object 
which enhances cognition makes a truth claim insofar as it is identifiable as 
enhancing cognition in a way that leads to the subject making one or more 
objectively valid determinate judgements. Second, the assertional spectrum 
principle states that a determinate judgement enhances cognition insofar as it is 
objective, valid, and made by the subject whose cognition is enhanced. Third, the 
principle requires us to posit a spectrum, with totally general enhancements of 
cognition on one end, and the determinate enhancement offered by an object- 
ively valid determinate judgement at the other. (And we are to keep in mind that 
the less general a cognitive enhancement is, the more like a determinate 
judgement it is.) 

Looking at inverse ‘mapping’, we can rightly understand a propositional truth 
claim as a determinate judgement seeking universal validity.” However, I often 
wish to speak of ‘true propositions’ or ‘true beliefs’ in place of ‘objectively valid 
determinate judgements’ or ‘statements of objectively valid determinate judge- 
ments’ in order the avoid the unwieldiness of these latter two phrases. (The last 
phrase is often ideal, but also prohibitively awkward.) 


II. DOMAIN-SPECIFIC ENHANCEMENTS OF COGNITION 


I have sketched the viability of translation between a framework of Kantian 
judgements and one of propositions, one which can ultimately fall back upon 
the concept of ‘the statement of a judgement’.’ Given this viability, how, then, do 
we actually apply the assertional spectrum principle just sketched to Kant’s 
aesthetics? 

First of all, we can understand judgements of beauty as identifying encounters 
with objects that provide a general or indeterminate enhancement of cognition. 

Part of this generality lies in identifying cognition-enhancing qualities whose 
effectiveness extends beyond the subject’s encounter with the judged object. The 
Vorstellung of an object properly judged beautiful allows an enhancement in 
cognition that is repeatable and shareable—it can be had in all cases where a 


6 This is not to say that a non-Kantian might not wish to make this mapping, but specifying the 
concept of a true proposition in this way is nonetheless a valid move. 

7 Again, the non-Kantian may not want to so restrict the content of a true proposition. Notice here 
that the truth-operator is central—statements of moral or aesthetic beliefs could not consist purely 
of the straightforward assertion of true propositions on the Kantian view. 


Note that such a statement is not (merely) about the judgement, but is still about whatever the 
judgement is about. 
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subject contemplates this Vorstellung. (The repeatability and shareability I am 
claiming here is predicated on the repeatability and shareability of the Vorstellung 
in question: that is, there need not be an actual possibility of repetition or 
sharing.) In other words, I am arguing that the intersubjective validity that a 
judgement of taste has for Kant should be understood as involving a claim of a 
repeatable and shareable cognitive enhancement—that which comes from 
achieving a harmony of the imagination and understanding. Insofar as a cognitive 
enhancement is not repeatable and shareable, it does not meet the standards of 
taste. f 

There is another aspect to the generality of the enhancement identified in a 
Judgement of taste: namely, that aspect I considered above in distinguishing more 
general enhancements from determinate enhancements (for example, deter- 
minate judgements). This aspect of an enhancement’s generality is intimately tied 
up with its repeatable and shareable nature. In other words, a cognitive 
enhancement is repeatable and shareable precisely because it is more general than 
the enhancement offered by a true proposition. If the enhancement was offered 
by a proposition, it could only be repeatable if it provided a true belief that one 
was in the habit of constantly forgetting . . . And it could only be a shareable 
enhancement if it provided a true belief the other did not already possess. As 
such, the enhancement promised by a proposition is neither truly repeatable nor 
truly shareable; it cannot be had in all cases where it is considered. We can put 
what is missing in this way: the enhancement identified in a judgement of taste 
must have a quality of inexhaustibility to it, a staying power. For as Hume pointed 
out, it is only those without taste who confuse transitory and faddish sentiments 
with the pleasures offered by the beautiful. 

Enhancements that share the determinacy of the enhancements of true 
propositions, if not the determinacy of the propositions themselves, are also not 
identified as part of a pure judgement of taste. This rules out a lot of quasi- 
aesthetic phenomena as possible instances of cognitive enhancements derived 
from beauty. For instance, if reading The Waste Land happens to remind one of a 
forgotten intention to pack a raincoat on a planned trip to Austria, one may have 
grounds for speaking of the poem as enhancing one’s cognition. But clearly 
happening to occasion one or another true belief—in this case, ‘I was planning to 
pack a raincoat’—could only, at most, count as a determinate enhancement, and 
would not by itself count as evidence that any kind of more general enhancement 
resulted during one’s encounter with the poem. The same goes for other chains 
of private associations and meanderings of thought occasioned by this or that 
object or turn of phrase. Just because such instances of the ‘free play’ of the imag- 
ination might have a personal value, this in no way means they are worth sharing 
with others; and even if they have such a worth, it may well be only the chain of 
associations that has aesthetic value, and not whatever happened to spark it. To 
share this value with others, an interpretation of the ‘sparking object’ (for 
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example, non-beautiful poem) would have to be constructed: and this con- 
structed object would then provide a beautiful ‘view’ of the ‘sparking object’. A 
judgement of taste does not itself involve the identification of the causal source of 
such chains of associations—that is, what happened to spark it. What a judgement 
of taste does involve is the identification of a capacity to produce states of cognition 
conducive to such mental activity that, among other benefits, can be richly 
associative in nature (where this ‘productive capacity’ is referred to an external 
object).° 

Here we come to the second way in which the equivalency of cognitive 
enhancement and truth claims is important in understanding Kant’s aesthetics, 
and in particular the truth-revelatory role Kant allows the aesthetic. This is the 
degree of determinacy that the kind of cognitive enhancement identified in a 
judgement of taste may in fact possess. I have been emphasizing up until now the 
fact that a judgement of taste involves the identification of an enhancement that 
must be more general that that offered by a true proportion, so that it is, for one, 
repeatable and sharable. But by no means must the enhancement identified in a 
judgement of taste be totally general. And to the degree it lacks complete 
generality, there is room for the enhancement to have qualities of meaning and 
‘aboutness’, and thus of truth: for again, the more specific an enhancement, the 
more like a propositional truth claim it is.’ 


IV. DOMAIN-SPECIFIC ENHANCEMENTS AND AESTHETIC IDEAS 
: : : 


It is important to realize that Kant’s aesthetics does not simply allow for qualities 
of intentionality and meaning, but actively suggests that at least some forms of 
beauty have them. In claiming that ‘we may in general call beauty—whether natural 
or artistic—the expression of aesthetics ideas’, and that these ideas ‘enliven 
[beleben] the mind by opening up for it a view into an immense realm of kindred 
presentations’, Kant is ascribing to at least certain forms of beauty precisely the 
kind of indeterminate intentionality I have suggested is possessed by cognitive 
enhancements that are neither wholly general nor wholly determinate in nature 


9 To continue the interpretative example, the interpretation embodying the chains of associations 
might be a kind of self-referential or exemplifying artwork, as the embodiment of a chain of 
associations that is itself ultimately conducive to the generation of further, similar complexes of 
thought. For instance, perhaps the interpretative art object inspires the spectator to make the kind 
of wild connections of thought made by the original interpreter; or even inspire such connections 
that are even more similar to the original in being themselves productive of additional, similar 
connections. 


Obviously, the way these semantic qualities arise is more obvious if we think in terms of 
propositions—which we associate very closely to statements, and with which some identify 
them—rather than judgements. But just as obviously, judgements are no less intentional in nature 
than statements of them; neither are they less intentional than any other kind of linguistically 
expressed propositions. And intentionality is the characteristic most crucial to judgements being 
both veridical and unlike totally general enhancements of cognition, which are not any more 
‘about’ one thing than an other. 
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(quotes from CJ, §51, 320 and §49, 315; emphasis added). Beauty, as the 
expression of an aesthetic idea, does not ‘mean’ any particular true proposition. 
But beauty can allow an enhanced view of a certain domain of reality. And insofar 
as the view allows for the discovery of certain true propositions, and not of 
others, we have reason to speak of the truth of an object’s beauty. 

By examining further Kant’s statements on aesthetic ideas, we can see how 
Kant’s description of these ideas both corresponds to and further specifies the 
understanding that I have been developing of the cognitive enhancements that are 
found in proper judgements of taste. Kant writes that, as expressions of aesthetic 
ideas, 


poetry and oratory also take the spirit that enlivens their work solely from the aesthetic 
attributes of objects . . . [attributes] that give the imagination a momentum which 
makes it think more in response to these objects, though in an undeveloped way, than 
can be comprehended within one concept and hence in one determinate linguistic 


expression. (CJ, §49, 315) 
Kant states more generally that: 


by an aesthetic idea I mean a presentation of the imagination which prompts much 
thought, but to which no determinate thought whatsoever, i.e. no [determinate] 
concept, can be adequate, so that no language can express it completely and allow us to 


grasp it. (CJ, §49, 314) 


Here we see what I have been terming the general or indeterminate nature of 
aesthetic ideas. But while they do not possess conceptual determinacy in the 
Kantian sense, they do possess a degree of determinacy, or at least of specificity— 
that degree which allows us to term them ideas in the first place: 


One reason for [the fact we may call these presentations of the imagination ideas] is 
that they do at least strive beyond something that lies beyond the bounds of 
experience, and hence try to approach an exhibition of rational concepts (intellectual 
ideas), and thus [these concepts] are given a semblance of objective reality. (ibid.) 


As such, aesthetic ideas are in a certain sense about something, even if their 
meaning cannot be exhausted by a determinate concept. We may think of them as 
attempts not'to express the totality of experience as a whole—or at least, not only 
as such attempts—but, also or instead, as attempts to express simply the totality of 
some aspect of experience. In attempting to express a more limited totality, 
aesthetic ideas do, however, still move beyond experience. They strive for a unity 
not to be found in experience, to accomplish the impossible task of both 
summing-up and maintaining the particularity of that which cannot be subsumed 
under a concept. 

Aesthetic ideas possess an indeterminate intentionality by freeing the mind 
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from the ‘laws of association’ that normally bind experience, to allow other 
modes of associating mental content (see ibid.). The indeterminacy of aesthetic 
ideas comes from their freedom from the laws that normally bind experience; 
their intentionality, from the way they strive ‘to approach the exhibition of a 
rational concept’, where the presentations that flow from aesthetic ideas are 
‘kindred’ due to the way these presentations seem almost to fall under a 
concept—all the while, of course, failing actually to do so. As such, the 
presentations flowing from an aesthetic idea possess their own lawfulness, even if 
it is not that of the laws guiding the imagination in the constitution of experience. 


At this point, I would like to turn to consideration of Davidson’s description of 
metaphor, as it seems to me that his account provides the best way to make sense 
of Kant’s understanding of the mixture of indeterminacy and lawfulness found in 
the mental activity prompted by aesthetic ideas. More generally, Davidson’s 
description of the operation of metaphor is helpful in making clear what it means 
for an indeterminate cognitive enhancement to be domain specific. 

Davidson explicitly identifies ‘taste’ as necessary for metaphor, and claims it 
‘implies a kind and degree of artistic success’."" Moreover, his description of 
metaphor focuses exclusively on the effects of metaphor, and involves the denial 
that a metaphor has a non-literal meaning or cognitive content. As Davidson 
writes: 


there is no limit to what a metaphor calls to out attention, and much of what we are 
caused to notice is not propositional in character. When we try to say what a metaphor 
‘means’, we soon realize there is no end to what we want to mention.” 


Davidson concludes from this that we cannot identify these effects of metaphor 
with its meaning; nor does he find any other candidate for a ‘metaphorical 
meaning’. In this, he is in opposition to all the theories of metaphor he reviews, 
which focus on the special kind of meaning or cognitive content metaphors are 
seen to have. 

We see that Davidson’s aim is to reconceptualize forms of ‘metaphorical 
meaning’ in terms of aesthetic effect. What I have been focusing on is the inverse 
reconceptualization: how the effects prompted by the expression of aesthetic 
ideas—that is, the ‘enlivenment’ of the mind through a ‘view into an immense 
realm of kindred presentations’—approaches a kind of meaning. As Davidson’s 
survey of earlier theories of metaphors makes clear, the urge to speak of a special, 
metaphorical meaning is very great, despite the fact that it produces, as Davidson 
shows, a host of conceptual quandaries. (One is reminded—to reverse the 


" Donald Davidson, ‘What Metaphors Mean’, in Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1984), p. 245. 


12 Ibid., p. 263. 
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direction of analogy—of Kant’s account of the impetus of reason to seek a totality 
in nature, and of the illusions and benefits which both result from this attempt.") 
I am suggesting that we can apply the same kind of meaning—ascribing intuitions 
we have about metaphorical meaning to our attempts to understand the kind of 
cognitive enhancements Kant identifies in describing aesthetic ideas: so while we 
must keep in mind that these enhancements are never equivalent to determinate 
truth claims, they nonetheless possess certain qualities for which we have 
deep-seated reasons for thinking about in terms of such truth claims. Doing so 
helps us to understand the way these enhancements are intentional, are ‘about’ 
something or another. 

Consider a metaphor of Virginia Woolf’s cited by Davidson: ‘A highbrow is a 
man or woman of thoroughbred intelligence who rides his mind at a gallop across 
country in pursuit of an idea.’ What such a metaphor might call up in one’s mind 
and get one to notice about reality—including ‘exemplary’ effects it might have in 
getting one to notice how the English language can be used—might be quite vast. 
Nonetheless, it remains true that these effects of the metaphor are focused on 
certain aspects of reality, and not others. One will tend to ‘notice’ things about, 
for example, the intellectual life, horses, class markers, and the virtues of 
single-mindedness; one is less likely to come to new conclusicns about, for 
example, teen violence, mystery novels, or large metal bridges. 

We have, then, cause to speak of the metaphor as domain specific, even if it is 
a fuzzy and gerrymandered domain to which the metaphor is specific. Its 
‘domain’ is in fact the product of mixing and finding resemblances between 
pre-existing conceptual domains. It calls up presentations that are ‘kindred’ due 
only to the unlikely ‘lawfulness’ hit upon by the ‘genius’ of the metaphor’s 
creator; but this ‘lawfulness’ nonetheless guides the subject’s mental activity: that 
is, clearly, the subject’s cognition is enhanced in a less than totally general way. 
The specificity of this enhancement might, of course, be far from the 


3 By benefits, I am referring to reason’s arrival at merely regulative, transcendental ideas. 


"4 Putting aside the likeness of these enhancements to those Davidson's finds in metaphor, we might 
further find such enhancements to be intentional in that they often take place in the context of the 
appreciation of ‘charms and emotions’ (CJ, §13, 223). This context allows the faculty of desire to 
shape and direct the ‘promptings’ of ‘much thought’ given by aesthetic ideas: we might perhaps 
feel that, for instance, an artwork that is beautiful, charming, and emotive is ‘about’ both the 
emotions in questions and the associations tied to the charms in question. However, neither charm 
nor emotion need be present for an enhancement arising in a judgement of beauty to have the 
quality of ‘aboutness, nor are they necessarily all that central to this intentionality when they are 
present. 

Note that a pure judgement of taste cannot ‘require’, or be based in, a liking for charms or 
emotions (see ibid.); and note too Kant does not further state that the presence of charm or 
emotions further makes a pure judgement of taste impossible, as some commentators imply. 
Further note that Kant does not disparage ‘applied’ judgements of taste as a category: pure judge- 
ments of taste have a kind logical priority, but no necessary superiority. What is crucial is having 
good taste, that is, being able to abstract all interest in the existence or purpose of an object: this 
will allow one to properly judge both free and dependent beauty. 
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determinacy binding a propositional truth claim. But, if, for example’, the central 
enhancement gained from considering Woolf’s metaphor was an insight into the 
nature of the ‘highbrow’, it could also be the case that this enhancement’s 
determinacy lay very close to that offered by a true proposition. 


As should be clear from Kant’s account of aesthetic ideas, in some judgements of 
beauty, an object gets identified as possessing a power of the kind Davidson takes 
metaphors to possess, a power to allow new insights into a particular domain. 

However, I am not sure that it would be fair to say that all judgements of 
beauty identify such a power; many may identify an enhancement of cognition so 
general and undirected in nature that it is impossible to speak of it as connected 
to any particular domain—for example, the free play of the cognitive powers 
flowing from some forms of natural beauty. 

Moreover, judgements of beauty are not grounded in the domain-specificity or 
intentionality of a Vorstellung or its effects. They are grounded in the ‘feeling’ of a 
‘free play of the presentational powers directed to cognition in general’ (CJ, §9, 
217). Now by ‘cognition in general’, Kant means cognition not bound by any 
determinate concept; he is not ruling out the possibility that this free play 
concerns certain ‘contents of cognition’—that is, domains of reality—and not 
others. This would, of course, be in conflict with his discussion of aesthetic ideas. 
But by basing judgements of beauty in the feeling of free play, he would seem to 
exclude questions of cognitive content or domain-specificity from having a role 
as the grounds for a judgement of beauty. In judging an object beautiful, one takes 
pleasure in discovering a shareable enhancement of cognition. One may derive 
other sorts of pleasures from the Vorstellung of the object judged beautiful due to 
the value one places on the insights into a particular domain that the Vorstellung 
allows. But one’s properly aesthetic pleasure derives not from the content of 
these insights per se, but from the manner in which they are arrived at. The value 
of the content of the insights might be taken as indirect ‘support’ for one’s 
judgement of beauty; but whether others might be led to the same insights is not 
of concern so far as the ultimate basis for this judgement goes. The judgement 
is rather based in the possibility for others to ‘discover’, in reflecting on 
the object, the kind of mental state that allows insights similar in power, if not in 
domain. 

We can claim, then, that in some cases what one ‘points to’, as it were, in 
judging an object beautiful, is an experience of insight and discovery into a specific 
domain of reality. But the ultimate justification for one’s judgement of beauty 
nonetheless does not lie in the fact one had the particular insight one did, or even 
in the fact that others might share this particular insight with one. The justification 
for one’s judgement of beauty lies in the fact that one takes the object judged 
beautiful to offer a particular kind of insight: one occurring as part of the 
‘repeatable and shareable’ gains of the free play of the cognitive faculties. 
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Justificatory issues aside, there are a few other confusions worth clearing up 
regarding the account I have presented here. For one, there is the status of the 
cognitive gains offered by beauty. Much as having this or that particular insight 
does not provide justification for a judgement of beauty, neither does having this 
or that particular set of insights. And to be clear: just as beauty, expressed as an 
aesthetic idea, does not ‘mean’ this or that particular true proposition, beauty 
likewise does not ‘mean’ this or that particular set of true propositions. We can 
speak of a tendency to allow certain propositions to be entertained and held by 
the subject, and point to networks of common content joining these propositions. 
From the nature of such common content, we can speak of the meaning of an 
instance of beauty. But we must remember that such networks of common 
content cannot be bound by a concept. They are the result of a free play of the 
imagination unhindered by the need to align intuitions under a determinate 
concept. Insofar as we can identify higher levels of commonality among the set of 
propositions flowing from an aesthetic idea, we might speak of an aesthetic idea 
as ‘striving’ to approach the exhibition of a rational idea. But a multiplicity will 
remain that exceeds the conceptual, and that exceeds too the bounds of a given, 
finite set of propositions. In the case of beauty, true propositions are, after all, 
only the result of the trickle-down economy of truth found in aesthetic 
contemplation. Judgements of beauty are not defined by their result; and neither 
do I argue that true propositions are the only beneficial result, cognitive or 
otherwise, to be had in judgements of taste on Kant’s view. But surely enhancing 
the acquisition of true propositions is one measure of cognitive gain, a measure 
by which beauty is found to be deficient on most interpretations of Kant’s 
aesthetics, which stress either the separation of Kantian beauty from truth or the 
ineffable nature of any aesthetic truth. (“Enhancing the acquisition of true 
propositions’ is, of course, meant to refer to increasing access to more useful and 
desirable truths, not simply to a numerical increase of known true propositions.) 
My goal has been to suggest the inadequacies of such views, which, while 
providing the basis for the understanding presented in this essay of the aesthetic 
free play of the imagination, are nonetheless deficient in describing the cognitive 
gains that can result from the free play Kant delineates. These cognitive gains can 
approach the communication of a set of true propositions in their nature, even as 
the gains will remain more diffuse and adaptive to the situation of the subject 
than the more straightforward transmission of a set of propositional truths. 

In contrasting the account of Kant and aesthetic truth presented here with 
related accounts, note that I do not offer my own reading of the connection of 
beauty and truth in Kant as a critique of the idea that there might be a connection 
between ineffable or unsayable truths and art. My main concern is simply to 
provide an alternative understanding that makes the truths gained somewhat 
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more commonplace in character—up to and including the ‘commonplace’ 
character of determinate judgements. This alternative understanding may replace 
certain accounts that focus on the ineffable, although I do not think it can do so 
for all worthy accounts. However, just because some such theoretical ‘replace- 
ments’ in the Darwinian struggle of theories will hopefully to occur, there is no 
reason to reject my account because it cannot explain all the connections between 
beauty, sublimity, and truth which Kant might be thought to reveal or otherwise 
make explicable. Neither should we privilege out of hand more ineffable 
connections over such connections between beauty and truth as I am exploring.’ 

Likewise, I am not here presenting a critique of the understanding presented— 
to list three readings central to my own—by Schaper, Crawford, or Guyer in Kant 
and the Claims of Taste, on the free play of the cognitive powers as involving a 
separation of knowledge claims from the claims of taste. Where I do find 
Schaper’s reading problematic, along with the account presented by Mothersill in 
Beauty Restored," is in (i) its tendency not to differentiate different connections 
between a judgement and truth or knowledge, and (ii) its tendency to reduce the 
value of aesthetic judgements to pleasure, albeit of a rarefied kind (this ‘tendency’ 
comes out most strongly in Mothersill, where the value of beauty is treated 
almost in a Moorean fashion). The first kind of criticism is by no means limited 
in applicability to Schaper (or Mothersill). It is just that Schaper’s sharp 
separation of knowledge-claims and claims of taste highlights the object of such 
criticism, that is, the tendency not to differentiate the many relevant kinds of 
connections between a judgement and knowledge. 

The kinds of connections between a judgement and knowledge that I would 
distinguish can be identified in relation to the following questions: (1) Is the 
judgement founded in knowledge-claims? (2) Is the judgement itself a knowledge- 
claim? (3) Does the judgement lead to or produce (justified) knowledge-claims 
or other assertions of true propositions? (We might also distinguish another 
connection out of the first question: does the judgement require previous know- 
ledge-claims [even if it is not justified by them]? For example, some aesthetic 
judgements might never be made without a certain body of art-historical 
knowledge, even if one does not then go on to justify the claim with reference to 
this knowledge.) Schaper says, concerning the Kantian aesthetic judgements, and, 
it would seem, aesthetic judgements in general, that the answer to questions (1) 


1s Such ‘privileging’ of the ineffable is one tendency in continental aesthetics which keeps otherwise 
valuable theories from appearing plausible, as it can lead to a great deal of decrying of reductionist 
or scientistic tendencies in Anglo-American thought (including Anglo-American exegesis of Kant), 
conjoined with a tendency to valorize this-or-that artistic phenomenon, be it ‘postmodern 
sublimity’, hermeneutic unity with tradition, ‘openness to being,’ and so on, to the exclusion of a 

_ more comprehensive aesthetic. 

16 E, Schaper, Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics (Edinburgh: Edinburgh U.P., 1979); Mary Mothersill, Beauty 
Restored (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984); see also D. W. Crawford, Kant’s Aesthetic Theory 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1974). 
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and (2) is: no. I agree with her on these points; however, she does not really 
distinguish the questions, which I think we must do most clearly. Even worse, 
she does not distinguish question (3), while also seeming to imply a negative 
answer to it through omission of discussion of knowledge-gains from aesthetic 
judgements, and a focus on aesthetic pleasure. 

I also find the critiques of Guyer and Crawford, somewhat deficient on point 
(i), above—that they do not differentiate different kinds of connections between 
a judgement and truth or knowledge. Both of these works, however, make a less 
sharp distinction between aesthetic judgements and gains in truth or knowledge, 
in the sense that they take into consideration what Kant has to say on the role of 
cognition in aesthetic reflective judgements, and vice versa, and so provide a 
foundation for giving question (3) a positive answer in the case of Kant’s pure 
judgements of taste. Nonetheless, they ultimately contain the same sharp 
distinction Schaper makes. Beauty is ‘found to be deficient’ on their accounts 
because pure judgements of taste are not described as being founded in 
knowledge-claims, or being knowledge-claims, or leading to actual gains in 
knowledge or asserted truths. This last omission (which is also made concerning 
applied judgements of taste) is the only one I fault; the first two are, of course, 
omitted because the contrary theses are rightly advanced. 

_ Two other works come closer in actively suggesting, rather than allowing for or 
providing interpretive support for, the links between beauty and truth I have.been 
exploring, while still maintaining a sharp distinction between epistemological and 
aesthetic claims. These are Kemal’s Kant’s Aesthetic Theory and Guyer’s Kant and the 
Experience of Freedom.” Both works focus on the enhancements to moral 
knowledge or moral epistemology offered by the Kantian aesthetic, rather than on 
purely cognitive gains. So while they are concerned with increases in a kind of 
knowledge, it is moral or cultural knowledge that is the focus. As such, they take 
a different path from my own reading. 

Two further works come closer still in suggesting the links I have been 
exploring, in that that they actively explore connections between beauty and truth 
similar in kind to those discussed in this essay: Henrich’s ‘Kant’s Explanation of 
Aesthetic Judgement’ and Makkreel’s Imagination and Interpretation in Kant. 

Henrich’s essay is notable for stressing the place of aesthetic experience in the 
process of cognition, claiming that the terms of Kant’s aesthetics, ‘can be 
translated with ease into a language of cognitive operations. And that, within the 
present philosophical climate, sounds less obsolete than it did two decades ago’,”” 


7 Salim Kemal, Kant’s Aesthetic Theory: An Introduction, 2nd edn (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1997); 
Paul Guyer, Kant and the Experience of Freedom (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge U.P., 1993). 


* Found in Dieter Henrich, Aesthetic Judgment and the Moral Image of the World (Stanford: Stanford 
U.P., 1992); Rudolf Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation in Kant: The Hermeneutical Import of the 
Critique of Judgment (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 


9 Henrich, Aesthetic Judgment, p. 54. 
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and further looks (albeit disappointedly) to Goodman’s highly cognitivist 
aesthetics as the kind of theory that could ‘complete’ Kant. However, little is 
further said about how we are to resolve the quandaries of Kant’s formalist 
aesthetics. 

Makkreel’s work explores linkages between truth and beauty by placing Kant’s 
aesthetics in a hermeneutical framework, which thereby locates Kant’s aesthetic 
in a tradition concerned with arriving at truth and knowledge (for example, the 
truth of Scripture), albeit in an interpretive fashion that is often contrasted with 
the foundationalist position of the first Critique. Makkreel elaborates a theory of 
‘reflective interpretation’ within Kant, and claims that ‘Reflective interpretation is 
hermeneutical, because, to paraphrase Jiirgen Habermas, it apprehends meaning 
relations as relations of fact.” 

However, the indirect connections between beauty and truth that Makkreel 
identifies are strongly marked by qualities of mediation and deferral. Makkreel 
first of all inscribes aesthetic judgements within the larger context of reflective 
judgement and reflective interpretation, relating this overall whole to the 
hermeneutic tradition. Moreover, he focuses on the unique nature of reflective 
judgements, and, in doing so, is keen to distinguish them from determinate 
judgements and attending questions of truth and falsity.” In this keenness lies the 
concern that certain kinds of ‘truths’ are unique or higher-order in nature, and 
irreducible to determinate judgements. (In fact, Makkreel would probably not 
even want to use the word ‘truths’, so as to stress the distinction between 
reflective and determinate judgements.) 

Again, I allow for such ‘irreducibility’, but do not necessarily wish to see it 
valorized over the way in which reflective judgements can ‘trickle down’ or 
otherwise lead to determinate ones. In this regard, I put great stress on the role of 
reflective judgement as heuristical in the discovery of natural laws (see CJ, V). 
Makkreel, while giving such heuristics their place, (i) stresses the importance of 
reflective judgement for social, political, and religious interpretation, particularly 
as these move from a limited cultural group to common human validity, and (ii) 
shares with Kemal and Guyer in Kant and the Experience of Freedom a desire to stress 
the role of reflective judgement in the furtherance of a down-to-earth connection 
to moral ideas.” 

Also highly relevant in considering the relation of this essay to Makkreel’s 
work is the status of the connection between the judgement of beauty and any 
resulting determinate judgement. Makkreel describes much of the ‘trickle’ that 
might occur moving from the judgement of beauty to the objectively valid deter- 


2 Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation, p. 112. The reference is to Jürgen Habermas, Knowledge and 
Human Interests (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1971), p- 162. 


21 That is, Makkreel shares the concerns I believe to occur in Heidegger and Theo De Boer. 
22 See also Salim Kemal, Kant and Fine Art (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1986). 
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minate judgement; but he does not describe, or even necessarily acknowledge as 
occurring in more than a non-trivial way, the last step, where the determinate 
judgement is actually reached. It is important to keep this in mind; it is also 
important to keep in mind that, in thinking about how judgements of beauty con- 
nect with determinate judgements, I allow a large role for the non-determinate 
judgements that flow from judgements of beauty (to which Makkreel gives great 
attention). For in applying the assertional spectrum principle to Kant’s aesthetics, 
we need to keep a few provisos in mind concerning how long the Umweg might 
be from the general enhancement that results from a judgement of beauty (which 
is a reflective judgement), to the specific enhancement of a determinate 
judgement. Besides the intervening ‘free play’ of the cognitive powers, there may 
be intervening reflective judgements concerning such areas as teleology, or the 
reflective specification of nature. (The ‘law of the specification of nature’ is a ‘law’ 
of judgement that results in the application of the transcendental principle that 
nature has purposiveness for our cognitive powers [CJ, V, 186]. ‘[O]nly to the 
extent that this principle [of the purposiveness of nature for our cognitive 
powers] has application, can we make progress in using our understanding in 
experience and arrive at cognition’ [ibid.]. In other words, while the law of 
specification is not based in a necessary condition for experience, it is based in a 
necessary condition for progress in gaining knowledge from experience.) 
Moreover, such reflective judgements concerning teleology and specification may 
be regulated by ideas of reason, where the regulation occurs in a way that is itself 
shaped—again, possibly with some detours—by the judgement of taste.” 

The nature of the ‘detours’ I am suggesting needs a great deal of further 
description (which alas exceeds the bounds of this essay). Particularly crucial is 
the way in which general or ‘mixed’ enhancements of cognition lead to better 
understanding both of the ‘practical and subjective rules that [human] behavior 
obeys’ and of ‘all technically practical rules (i.e., those of art and of skill in 
general, or for that matter of prudence, i.e., skill in influencing people’s 
volition)’. (See also CJ, I, 172.) The latter, technically practical rules, are part of 
theoretical philosophy, insofar as they ‘rely on concepts’; the status of the former 
sort of rules is in question (the description in fact comes from a pre-critical 
work). Such practical rules ‘that human behavior obeys’ may in fact overlap with 
technically practical rules, if we view such technical rules not merely as speci- 
fications of how techne ideally proceeds, but of how humans in fact carry them 
out. 

Moreover, we may have other reasons for seeing some practical rules that 
human behaviour obeys, like technically practical rules relying on concepts, as 


3 For discussion of teleological judgements as reflective, see Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation, 
pp- 99-107 and ch. 7 (pp. 130-152). 

a Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Ethics, trans. Louis Infield (Indianapolis and Cambridge: Hackett, 
1979), P. 2. 
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part of theoretical cognition, rather than as part of practical philosophy proper. 
Admittedly, Kant does write that a person’s ultimate motives must remain 
unknowable: ‘how much of [empirical] character is ascribable to the pure effects 
of freedom, how much to mere nature . . . can never be determined’.”> But at the 
same time, Kant writes that ‘if we could exhaustively investigate all the appearances 
of men’s wills, there would not be found a single human action we could not 
predict with certainty, and recognize as proceeding necessarily from its 
antecedent conditions’. The conjunction of these statements gives rise to a 
compatibilist dilemma, whose mystery need not concern us here. The point is 
that we can view human behaviour and its subjective rules in terms of the realm 
of nature, even if we can also view these in terms of moral agency. Rules that arise 
from the empirical nature of humans (including those arising from an empirical 
character cultivated by intelligible character) and hence, that are, in toto, 
subjective, can nonetheless properly be the object of an objectively valid judge- 
ment (and so part of theoretical cognition). Whatever conditions we must place 
on such judgements due to their status as part of the necessarily self-reflexive 
‘human sciences’, the possibility of such objective judgements on subjective rules 
is of great significance when we consider that a great many of the cognitive 
enhancements resulting in judgements of beauty will concern these very same 
human sciences. 

I am not denying that judgements within the area of the human sciences must 
always be ranked by and related to a larger, value-laden interpretive framework— 
that is, that framework for which reflective judgements in general will have a 
crucial role.” However, at least vis-a-vis views such as those presented by 
Makkreel, I am ascribing a greater cogency to an understanding of judgements of 
beauty that sees them as contributing not merely to this larger interpretive 
framework of the human sciences, but also, and particularly, to objective 
cognition of human behaviour.” 

Note that the status of ‘pragmatic anthropology’ has no ultimate bearing on the 
possibility of objective cognition of human behaviour. As part of a science, 
objective judgements on the subjective rules guiding human behaviour would be 
part of anthropology. Anthropology is not limited to pragmatic or practical 


3s Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (New York: St Martin’s Press, 
1965), As51/B579. 

36 Ibid., A550/B578; emphasis added. 

27 By ‘reflective judgements in general’ I mean all reflective judgements, and not merely reflective 
aesthetic judgements. 


S 


28 See Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation, pp. 166-171, for discussion of the human sciences and 


the relation of reflective judgement—including aesthetic judgement—to these sciences. (The term 
‘human sciences’ is originally Mill’s, but is generally more familiar as the term Geisteswissenschaften 
used by thinkers such as Dilthey, Rickert, Weber, and Husserl.) 
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anthropology, but is more generally concerned with the description of human 
nature.” - 

Moreover, we should question Wood’s implication that Kant aligns pragmatic 
anthropology with ‘the prudential’ as opposed to ‘the technical! As is evident 
from CJ, I, 172, quoted above, at least some rules of ‘prudence’ are technical on 
the Critique of Judgement account. Moreover, Kant states that not even ‘the general 
theory [Lehre] of [how to attain] happiness, indeed [not even]—with that goal in 
mind—the taming of our inclinations and the subjugation of our affects’ should 
be included as part of practical philosophy; rather, these areas are part of 
theoretical philosophy (CJ, I, 173). (Virtue, not happiness in this world, is of 
course the goal of ethics for Kant.) 

With such an overlap of the pragmatic and the technical in mind, and insofar 
as pragmatic anthropology is concerned with the techniques of what ‘man can ' 
make of himself’, pragmatic anthropology is a particularly good candidate for 
benefiting from the cognitive gains derived from judgements of beauty on the 
account of these gains that I have presented in this essay. 


A further possibly confusing area worth addressing is the status of natural beauty 
in my account; in particular, the kind of cognitive gains natural beauty offers. 
There is also the related issue of the status of concepts in judgements of artistic 
beauty, which arises when we try to distinguish natural from artistic beauty on 
Kant’s account. 

It is always important not to forget how general the cognitive gains offered by 
contemplation of the beautiful can be, particularly as offered by the beautiful in 
nature. These will be highly diffuse in kind. The beauty of nature, insofar as it 
remains uncoded by artistic representation, will offer cognitive gains so general 
that the strived-for rational ideas (that is, those to which the aesthetic ideas are 
counterparts) will likewise be highly general in nature. (Also worth stating is that 
to point to the cognitive gains that the beautiful can offer, however diffuse these 
may be, is not to deny motivational gains supporting the moral life for which 
beauty, not to mention sublimity, is likewise critical.) 

One should not, however, conclude that the general cognitive gains that tend 
to result from contemplation of natural beauty lack association with an aesthetic 
idea. It is true that it is easier to understand the relation of artistic beauty to 
aesthetic ideas, but Kant is explicit in claiming that aesthetic ideas underlie both 
natural and aesthetic beauty. Aesthetic ideas in art are prompted by contemplation 
of an object, while in nature, mere reflection on an intuition, even without a 
conception of an object, is ‘sufficient’ to prompt the idea (CJ, §51, 320). 


* Immanuel Kant, Vorlesungen über Anthropology, Kants gesammelte Schriften 25 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1997); 471. 
3° Allen Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1999), p. 205- 
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This distinction raises some further difficulties, putting aside for the moment 
the question of how we are to understand the aesthetic ideas vis-à-vis natural 
beauty: namely, Kant’s discussion of artistic beauty as involving a concept of an 
object might seem to conflict with his account of beauty as that which pleases 
universally unmediated by a concept (CJ, §9, 217). The harmony or free play of 
the cognitive powers found in pure judgements of taste refers to a situation where 
‘no determinate concept restricts them to a particular rule of cognition’ (ibid.). If 
art requires the concept of this or that object, or of ‘an object of art,’ will this free 
play not be lost?” The solution to this dilemma would seem to be that the basis 
for judging this or that object beautiful may not lie in a judgement about what the 
object is, even as having the concept of an object being in place does not by itself 
necessarily ‘restrict [the faculties] to a particular rule of cognition’. As Paul Guyer 
puts it: ‘One recognizes the classification of the object and even the constraint it 
implies, yet still feels the freedom of the imagination—indeed, feels it precisely in 
the way in which it goes beyond these restraints while conforming to them.’ 

If we put aside the question of the role of concepts in beauty, there may still 
remain a lingering strangeness in the notion of aesthetic ideas being expressed by 
natural beauty. To reiterate Kant’s explanation: ‘by an aesthetic idea I mean a 
presentation of the imagination which prompts much thought, but to which 
no . . . determinate concept can be adequate’ (CJ, §49, 314). Aesthetic ideas are 
presentations of the imagination, be they ‘prompted’ by nature or art; however, in 
the second case, there is a role for the concept of an object in the expression of the 
aesthetic idea. In both cases, to speak of ‘finding’ an aesthetic idea in nature or in 
an artwork must be understood as referring to an activity of the spectator’s 
imagination. Likewise, when Kant writes in CJ, §51 of art ‘prompting’ aesthetic 
ideas, he must obviously be referring to prompting in the mind of the spectator; 
and, given his earlier definition of an aesthetic idea, quoted just above, the 
prompting must be to the spectator’s faculty of imagination. 

However, Kant also claims at the beginning of §51 that beauty is the expression 
of aesthetic ideas. This is a confusing claim when we consider that aesthetic ideas 
are also ‘prompted’ by the beautiful artwork. Is an artwork expressing an aesthetic 


3" In other words, how can ‘dependent’ beauty exist, or at least offer a free play of the cognitive 
faculties? Another paraphrase might be: does an applied judgement involve free play? However, it 
is not totally clear whether this second paraphrase is a good one, because it is not totally clear 
whether simply having the concept of ‘an object’ makes the judgement of taste applied. 


32 Guyer, Kant and the Experience of Freedom, p. 156. Makkreel presents a parallel account in describing 
the broader aesthetic cum hermeneutical activity of ‘reflective interpretation’: ‘Aesthetic ideas 
allow us to integrate our experience in ways left contingent by the abstract system of nature based 
on the understanding and elaborated by reason. They draw out in Kant’s words, “a concept’s 
implications (Folgen) and its kinship with other concepts” (CJ, §49). Thereby aesthetic ideas can 
be said to contribute to the process of reflective interpretation that suggests significant affinities 
even where direct conceptual connections cannot be demonstrated’ (Makkreel, Imagination and 
Interpretation, p. 121). 
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idea existing outside of the imagination of the spectator, or is the artwork’s 
‘function’ precisely that of inspiring an aesthetic idea in the spectator? The 
answer must, of course, be: both. We can be sure that an art object works to 
inspire an aesthetic idea in the spectator from (i) Kant’s claim that ‘the conception 
of the [art] object’ prompts an aesthetic idea (CJ, §51, 320), (ii) his explanation of 
aesthetic ideas as presentations ‘of the imagination, and (iii) the fact that Kant 
makes it clear from the start that an aesthetic judgement ‘designates nothing 
whatsoever in the object, but here the subject feels himself, [namely] how he is 
affected by the presentation [Vorstellung]’ (CJ, §1, 204). We must think, however, 
of the account of anamnesis in Plato’s Meno, and of Kant’s own account of a 
moral law that, while universal, nonetheless ‘lies within’. It then becomes 
obvious that the given of the aesthetic idea being awakened within the subject 
would not foreclose the possibility of the aesthetic idea also lying ‘outside’ the 
subject. (Aesthetic ideas are, after all, the counterpart of rational ideas, extra- 
personal entities which are arrived at through the operations of the subject’s own 
faculty of reason.) Indeed, when speaking of the operations of beauty in nature, 
Kant does not speak of ‘prompting’, but of the ‘arousing and communicating’ of 
aesthetic ideas (CJ, §51, 320). Such terminology would seem even more apt in the 
case of art, which suggests that ‘arousing and communicating’ is precisely what 
Kant means, in referring to art’s relation to aesthetic ideas, by ‘prompting’ (ibid.). 

In the case of art, the picture which emerges is that of an aesthetic idea being 
presented by the imagination of the genius, who then attempts to ‘arouse’ this 
idea in the spectator by means of an object of art and the attending ‘prompting’ 
conception thereof in the spectator: the aim being to ‘communicate’ the aesthetic 
idea, which goes on itself to ‘prompt much thought’ in the mind of the 
subject-as-spectator. (Something like this must be about right, but it is unclear 
whether it is truly the same aesthetic idea that the genius and spectator are meant 
to share on Kant’s account—that is, ‘meant to’ either by the genius or by the 
norms of Kant’s account. Kant does write that genius can be ‘explicated as the 
ability to [exhibit] aesthetic ideas’ [C], §57, 344]. This might be taken as supporting 
the idea that the spectator is meant to have arrived at the same aesthetic idea as the 
genius. However, to exhibit [darstellen] an idea by no mean entails that the idea 
itself is reproduced in the mind of the spectator. Moreover, in describing the 
character of genius, Kant writes that it consists in the relation ‘allowing us, first to 
discover [aesthetic] ideas for a given concept, and, second to hit upon a way of 
expressing these ideas that enables us to communicate to others, as accompanying 
a concept, the mental attunement that those ideas produce’ [C], §49, 317]. What 
is significant about this passage is that Kant claims that it is the results of the 


3! | have added the word ‘aesthetic’ in brackets to make it clear that that is what Kant is talking about 
here. However, there is a certain generality to the nature of his discussion which suggests he may 
be talking about a class of ‘ideas’ which includes aesthetic ideas, but is broader in nature. What this 
class would be is unclear. 
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aesthetic idea—a certain ‘mental attunement’—that is communicated, rather than 
the aesthetic idea itself. This strongly suggests that Kant allowed for other models 
of aesthetic ‘communication’, ‘expression’, and ‘prompting’ than that of the 
transference from artist to audience of an idea which keeps its identity with 
itself.3) 

In the case of nature, we are left a little uncertain how ‘mere reflection on a 
given intuition’ is to lead to ‘communication’, for the very simple reason that it is 
unclear who the parties to the ‘communication’ are to be. This would seem to be 
part of the reason some feel a certain strangeness in the notion of natural beauty 
as the expression of aesthetic ideas, even while they do not see such a strangeness 
in the context of art. 

Kant is either speaking of an ‘as-if? communication between nature and 
spectator, or he is alluding to the ‘communication’ that occurs when lovers of 
natural beauty come to share a common aesthetically derived pleasure through 
their disparate encounters with nature. 

In the case of the first reading, we might further bring in the Creator as an 
‘as-if? participant in the communication. Regardless whether we see the ‘as-if’ 
artist as God or nature, we should bare in mind that Kant often discusses nature 
as a kind of artwork, which he at one point terms ‘superhuman art’ (CJ, §48, 311). 
He also speaks of beautiful forms in terms of ‘ciphers through which nature 
speaks to us figuratively’ (CJ, §42, 301). However, such purposiveness of nature 
must always be understood as ideal in character, rather than real (CJ, §58). 

In the second reading of Kant’s meaning, we should consider how often this 
quasi-communication between lovers of natural beauty becomes true communi- 
cation through the shared-character of encounters with nature, the offering of 
expressions of delight in nature’s beauty, and other attempts to share one’s 
experience of nature (‘Look over there’, ‘This is beautiful’, and so on). In this 
case, too, we should think of both quasi- and real communications of aesthetic 
ideas: quasi-communication in the form of the separate arrival at the same or 
closely related aesthetic ideas through encounters with nature; real communica- 
tion in the form of arrival at the same or closely related aesthetic ideas through 
‘socialized’ encounters with nature. 

But however communication is understood to come into the process, there is 
one key point for dispelling any imagined quandary in the notion that natural 





4 Here Kant seems to allow the genius to escape the dilemma of the Platonic philosopher, who 
nurtures logoi which can only be shared with others on the condition that the ‘seeds’ of such logoi 
are ‘planted’ within their own souls. Kant’s genius seems only to have to express the power of the 
aesthetic idea: self-identity of ‘meaning’, for want of a better word, is preserved in the concept to 
which the aesthetic idea is the counterpart. For discussion of Plato on the ‘limits of writing’ and its 
relation to gardening, see Charles Kahn, Plato and the Socratic Dialogue (Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge U.P., 1996), pp. 371-388. 

35 Translation based on Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation, p. 63, where further discussion can be 
found. 
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beauty is the expression of aesthetic ideas. This point is that the spectator’s 
imagination produces an aesthetic idea. The judgement of beauty, to reiterate 
Kant’s subjectivity position, refers not to qualities of the natural object, but to the 
spectator’s feeling of pleasure in the free play of the cognitive powers. Beautiful 
nature expresses an aesthetic idea only as the object of a disinterested liking (see 
CJ, §5, 211). As such, the claim that beauty is the expression of aesthetic ideas 
is the claim that a product of the subject’s imagination, an aesthetic idea, is 
expressed through a liking referred to the subject’s feeling of pleasure and 
displeasure (ibid., 209). Nothing outside the subject need enter into this activity 
once enacted. In the case of natural beauty that we are discussing, the primacy of 
the activity of the spectator-as-subject is increased through the absence of a need 
to postulate an initiating aesthetic idea outside the spectator.” Rudolf Makkreel 
describes this subjective character of judgements of nature as interpretative in 
character: 


It may seem strange for Kant to claim that natural as well as artistic beauty involves 
the expression of aesthetic ideas. But Kant makes it clear that we are not thereby 
assigning aesthetic attributes to natural objects in a realistic sense, for aesthetic 
judgements function according to the principle of the idealism of purposiveness of 
both nature and art. Thus after asserting that ‘the song of birds proclaims joyfulness 
and contentment with existence,’ he adds, ‘at least so we interpret nature, whether it 
have this design or not’ (CJ, §42, 302). To regard a bird’s song as expressive of joy is 
not to make a determinant claim about any conscious design in nature, but to make a 
reflective judgement about a formal purposiveness of nature in relation to our own 
theoretical and practical ends. This means that the purposiveness in the beauty of 
nature is a product of interpretation. In judging natural beauty ‘the important point is 
not what nature is, or even, as a purpose, [what it] is in relation to us, but how we take 
it’ [C], §58, 350, emphasis added by R.M.].37 


Here we see something of how the generality of cognitive gains associated with 





* This is not to say such an external, initiating aesthetic ideas is not ‘postulated’ in the sense of 
reflectively judged to initiate the spectator’s free play of the cognitive powers as part of an ideal 
purposiveness in nature (see CJ, §58). The point is that we do not need to understand natural 
beauty as the expression of an aesthetic idea with reference to such an initiating aesthetic idea. We 
likewise do not need to do so in the case of artistic beauty—whose purposiveness for our cognitive 
powers is just as ideal as in the case of natural beauty (see ibid.) —except for the fact that Kant 
describes the genius as exhibiting aesthetic ideas, which would seem to involve an external . 
exhibition or presentation to the spectator (at least in the case of fashioning art). To make sense of 
what Kant is talking about, we need to bring in genius’s aesthetic ideas into the ‘process’ wherein 
‘a product of the subject’s imagination, an aesthetic idea, (being) expressed through a liking 
referred to the subject’s feeling of pleasure and displeasure’. We can either say that there are two 
subjects involved in this process, the genius whose imagination produces the aesthetic idea that is 
later expressed through the spectator’s referral of a subjective liking, and that spectator; or we can 
claim, as I have been suggesting, that genius’s aesthetic idea initiates the production of a corres- 
ponding, though perhaps not identical, aesthetic idea by the imagination of the spectator. 


37 Makkreel, Imagination and Interpretation, pp. 350-351. 
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contemplation of natural beauty occurs. The subject is guided more by his own 
cognitive needs than any ‘domain-specific’ quality of natural beauty. However, 
we do perhaps have reason to believe that there is some ‘domain-specificity’ to 
the cognitive gains that tend to result from contemplation of natural beauty: Kant 
praises enjoyment of natural beauty as a sign of good character, a praise that he 
does not assign to interest in artistic beauty (see CJ, §42). Still, perhaps this 
quality of natural beauty is not so much a sign of domain-specificity, but of the 
lack thereof, so that the spectator is not, as it were, led astray by fashion (however 
tasteful) or personal predilection to neglect the possibility of aesthetically height- 
ened cognition of certain domains. As such, natural beauty may be seen as having 
a centring function, guiding thought not so much through this or that domain, 
but rather orienting the wayward subject back to the main path: a path toward the 
shared ‘horizon of understanding’ wherein nature’s ‘heterogeneous laws’ can be 
felt by all as being in ‘harmony’ with ‘our cognitive power’. 


Marcus Verhaegh, Department of Philosophy, Emory University, Atlanta, GA 30322, USA. 
Email: mverhae@emory.edu 


38 Kant’s discussion of nature’s purposiveness ‘for our understanding’ can be found in CJ, VI. The 
phrase ‘horizon of understanding’ is not from Kant, but is rather an allusion to Gadamer’s 
discussion of ‘fusion of horizons’. See Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2nd rev. edn, trans. 
J. Weinsheimer and D. Marshall (London: Sheed & Ward, 1975). It is further an allusion to 
Makkreel’s attempts, contra Gadamer’s reading of Kant’s aesthetics as non-cognitive (that is, not 
concerned with gains in knowledge), to place Kant in the hermeneutical tradition. Of particular 
interest with regards to questions of ‘orientation’ are chs 7 and 8 in Makkreel, Imagination and 
Interpretation. See also ch. 4, ‘Principles of Orientation and the Relational Structure of Character’, 
in G. Felicitas Munzel, Kant’s Conception of Moral Character (Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1999), pp- 335-346, which deals extensively with Makkreel’s reading. For a central 
primary source, see ‘What is Orientation in Thinking”, trans. and ed. L. W. Beck, in Kant’s ‘Critique 
of Practical Reason’ and Other Writings on Moral Philosophy (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1949), pp- 293—305- ` 
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AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF ART 
AND NATURE 


Patricia M. Matthews 


WE FREQUENTLY use similar aesthetic terms to describe our appreciation of both art 
and nature: buildings and mountains are awe-inspiring, dancers and deer are 
graceful, paintings and waterfalls are powerful. Yet, it is commonly argued that 
our aesthetic appreciation of art differs in kind from our appreciation of nature. 
The difference turns either on the particular means by which we appreciate or on 
the kind of aesthetic properties the object has. Some of the differences noted, 
although typical, are accidental to art and nature and simply do not hold 
uniformly. For example, Carlson claims that we use all the senses to appreciate 
nature, but art focuses on sight (and presumably sound). Similarly, we enter into 
nature, but view art at an appropriate distance, from an appropriate point of 
view.’ Yet, these differences do not hold across the board. Touch is a factor 
in architecture and sculpture. And our awareness of taste is active in (ad- 
mittedly unusual) pieces such as Janine Antoni’s Lick and Lather, part of which 
_ consists of chocolate busts that are distorted through licking. Likewise, there is a 
sense in which colour field painting is entered into, as is architecture. Further, 
the range of recent conceptual and performance art makes the distinction a 
non-starter. 

On the other hand, consider that all art is made intentionally in a human 
context, and nature is not. This difference seems to make a substantial difference 
in the way we appreciate art and nature. Dickie argues that human conventions 
that hold for art appreciation are lacking in nature appreciation? and Carlson 
argues more specifically that the lack of conventional frames for nature prevents 
nature from having formal qualities; Danto contends that arc appreciation 
involves a level of conceptualization not required for nature appreciation.‘ 
Crawford points to the expression of emotion, ideas, values, and intentions as 


* Allen Carlson, ‘Formal Qualities in the Natural Environment,’ Journal of Aesthetic Education, vol. 13 
(1979), pp. 106-107. 

> George Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1974), pp. 169, 173-174 and 199-200. 

3 Carlson, ‘Formal Qualities’, pp. 99-114. 

+ Arthur Danto, ‘Aesthetic Responses and Works of Art’, Philosophic Exchange, vol. 3 (1981), pp. 3-22. 
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properties that art has, and nature lacks, on account of its human context,’ and 
Moravesik argues that the intention of the artist makes a crucial difference 
between the beauty of art and the beauty of nature. Recently, however, 
considerations of the way that nature is appreciated aesthetically have become 
more sophisticated. For example, Carlson shows that knowledge of nature can 
change the way we appreciate nature, just as knowledge of art can change the way 
we appreciate art. Just as there is an important human context relevant for art 
appreciation, there is an important natural context for nature appreciation.” Given 
the new way that nature appreciation has been treated, it seems worthwhile to 
revisit the most influential arguments and ask again whether they really illustrate 
a generic difference between the aesthetic appreciation of art and nature. 

I shall argue that many of the traditional arguments for a difference in kind 
between our appreciation of nature and our appreciation of art fail; even in the 
cases where a difference in kind can be found, there are close parallels between 
our appreciation of nature and art that have been overlooked. Further, because of 
these parallels, the appreciation of nature is no less rich or complex than our 
appreciation of art. Thus, what differences remain are much less significant than 
has been recognized. 

Before turning to the arguments in question, I shall make a few assumptions. 
First, in order to raise the question about the differences between the appreci- 
ation of art and nature in its strongest form, I shall assume that all art is made 
intentionally by a human who has the concept of art. Inversely, I shall assume that 
nature is not the product of rational intention. In other words, I shall not rely on 
the claim that nature is divine art in order to answer the charge that the 
appreciation of nature differs from the appreciation of art. 

Second, I shall assume that empirical knowledge of nature is relevant to 
aesthetically assessing nature and often makes a difference in the aesthetic 
properties of nature (the knowledge of nature thesis). For example, knowledge of the 
reasons why a particular bird’s egg is this shade of blue can change the way we see 
that egg. We see the colour as having a particular evolutionary function, as being 


5 Donald Crawford, ‘Comparing Natural and Artistic Beauty’, in Salim Kemal and Ivan Gaskell 
(eds), Landscape, Natural Beauty and the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1993), pp. 189-190. 

6 J. M. Moravesik, ‘Beauty in Art and in Nature’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 38 (1980), pp. 325-339- 

7 See, for example, Allen Carlson, ‘Appreciation and the Natural Environment’, Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, vol. 37 (1979), pp. 267-275, and ‘Nature, Aesthetic Judgment, and Objectivity’, 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 40 (1981), pp. 15-27. I defend the importance of scientific 
and empirical knowledge for the appreciation of nature in ‘Scientific Knowledge and the Aesthetic 
Appreciation of Nature’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (forthcoming). More recently, Thomas 
Heyd has raised further challenges to Carlson’s account. What is interesting about Heyd’s account 
is that he rejects science as being fundamental to nature appreciation by arguing against the 
importance of knowledge for the appreciation of art or nature. So while Heyd disagrees with me 
about the role of knowledge in appreciation, he agrees that there are significant parallels between 
the appreciation of art and nature. See ‘Aesthetic Appreciation and the Many Stories about Nature’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 41 (2001), pp. 125-137. 
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connected to a kind of bird and its environment, as being normal or abnormal for 
that kind of egg. These properties can have aesthetic effects. We may wonder at 
the unusual colour or find it boringly normal, we may be amazed at the variety of 
ways in which birds mark their eggs or wonder at the subtle and intricate way in 
which the egg is connected with its environment. Similarly, knowing the size, 
shape, age, and variety of trees found in a region can help us to judge one tree as 
grand and majestic and another as delicate or distorted.* 

Finally, I shall consider only the aesthetic appreciation of nature qua nature: the 
appreciation of clouds as clouds, not as fluffy sheep.” Empirical knowledge is 
relevant in this respect, too. If we misunderstand an object, that misunder- 
standing may contribute to the object’s appearing to have aesthetic properties that 
should not be properly attributed to it. Just as in the case of art, it is important to 
understand nature in order for aesthetic appreciation to be appropriate to the 
object. 


I. ART AND CONVENTION 


Dickie claims, or at least suggests, that in appreciating art, we have conventions 
that indicate what we are to appreciate, but that we Jack such conventions with 
respect to nature. Works of art have an ‘inner life’ that distinguishes which 
properties are properly appreciated. So, in the case of theatre, there are spatial 
cues, such as the orientation of the seats, which direct our attention to the stage, 
and we know we are to appreciate the actors, but not the stagehands. In the case 
of natural objects, we are free to appreciate whatever we want, and however 
objects happen to fall together. There is no inappropriate way to appreciate 
nature.”° 

There are conventions for appreciating nature, although these conventions 
may vary." For example, even when I say something as vague as ‘look at that’, one 
usually knows whether I am referring to an animal, view, tree, or a particular 
aspect of one of these. Occasionally we need to explain ourselves, but these 
explanations make sense in terms of ordinary conventions of nature appreciation. 
One problem, however, is that with art the conventions are internal to the work. 
Artists create with knowledge or implicit knowledge of these conventions: 
paintings are painted on one side, using one medium, and so on. The 
conventions are therefore not merely conventional with respect to art; rather, 
they get at something that is part of the nature of the work. But the conventions 


2 For further examples, see Malcolm Budd, ‘The Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, vol. 36 (1996), pp. 216-217.. 

9 Budd discusses the idea of appreciating nature as nature in detail (ibid., pp. 207—222). 

12 Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic, pp. 169, 173-174, and 199-200. 


™ See, for example, Marcia Muelder Eaton, Aesthetics and the Good Life (Cranbury, NJ: Associated 
University Presses, 1989), in which she argues for a view of aesthetic properties that turns on there 
being conventions for the appreciation of both art and nature. 
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of appreciating nature seem to be only accidentally connected to the appreciation 
of the object. There may be nothing about a sunset such that it ought to be 
appreciated in the way that we conventionally appreciate it. So there may be a 
deeper way in which Dickie is right, a deeper way in which our appreciation of 
nature is ad hoc. 

Whether this is a problem for defending the similarity of our appreciation of art 
and nature depends on the specific role of conventions for appreciation. Consider 
the following candidates for what conventions do for art appreciation: 


r. Conventions indicate the properties to which we should pay attention. 

2. Conventions establish perceptual norms. 
Conventions give rules for evaluating art; they establish what sorts of features 
are aesthetically better or worse. 


It is (1) that Dickie has in mind. By (2) I mean the sort of norms established by 
categories of art, such that knowing something is a Cubist painting gives us 
certain norms for the object’s appreciation. For example, Walton compares seeing 
Guernica as a painting to seeing it as a flat version of a kind of work done is bas 
relief. In painting, flatness is standard, but for work done in bas relief, flatness is 
non-standard. When we view the painting by means of the respective perceptual 
norms, Guernica appears dynamic as a painting, but restful as a work in bas relief.” 

With respect to (1), there is a sense in which anything in nature is fair game for 
appreciation. Nature is particularly rich in aesthetic value. Nevertheless, Carlson 
has argued that there is a way to focus aesthetic appreciation of nature, and that 
focus is achieved by categorizing nature in the way that we categorize art to 
achieve aesthetic focus. Carlson argues that the context that allows us to 
categorize nature in this way is science, or empirical knowledge more broadly 
construed." One reason for accepting this way of categorizing nature is that we 
think of it as getting at the nature of nature. If we come to see nature within a 
scientific context, or even gain significant empirical knowledge with respect to a 
natural area, we come to establish (2). We acquire perceptual norms that are 
directly relevant to nature, and are not merely conventional. And because these 
perceptual norms affect the aesthetic properties we perceive, they provide a 
correlate to the conventions of art appreciation in (2). 

Further, the sort of structure provided by perceptual norms will also do some 
of the work of (1); it will help establish conventions for what to pay attention to 
in nature. For example, once we learn the norms for a species, we learn to pick 
the object out, learn what features to look at, what features may vary, and which 


12 


Kendall Walton, ‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 334-367, reprinted in 
Philip Alperson (ed.), The Philosophy of the Visual Arts (New York: Oxford U.P., 1992), pp. 490-503, 
see p. 495. 

3 Carlson, ‘Nature, Aesthetic Judgment, and Objectivity’, pp. 5-27- 
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features are rare, all of which functions to focus our aesthetic appreciation. The 
range of aspects or objects appropriate to aesthetically appreciate in nature may 
still be much less prescribed than in the case of art. Nevertheless, there is a way 
to focus in the case of nature that is directly relevant to nature itself and not 
simply ad hoc. 

Let us turn to (3). Suppose one also thinks that conventions give rules for 
aesthetic evaluation. In the case of art, conventions might tell us to look for 
harmony or variety or expression. One might argue that this is also true in the 
case of nature. For example, Kant tells us that there is one principle, the principle 
of purposiveness, that governs the search for a system in nature both with respect 
to science and beauty. Exactly how this works in Kant is unclear, but the general 
idea is that we look for, and expect to find, both a progressively higher ordering 
of genera and species (and laws of nature), as well as ever more fine-grained 
diversity. Further, we find that nature fits with our expectations both in doing 
science and in appreciating nature aesthetically. Nature is aesthetically pleasing 
when it fits with the way we understand. On this view, although what we are to 
value in nature is determined by a priori features of human beings rather than by 
convention, what has aesthetic value is determined and is appropriate to nature. 
In a similar vein, Carlson thinks of science as working in a parallel way to the 
artist. An artist may create a great work of art with certain aesthetic goals in mind, 
and a scientist discovers great works of art according to scientific principles 
that are also principles of aesthetic evaluation, principles like harmony and 
organization. 

The problem with this line of thinking is that we cannot reduce aesthetic value 
in nature to the values shared by science. There is simply more to appreciate than 
harmony, organization, and related properties. (And Kant’s own view extends 
beyond the connection with science to include the notion of the expression of 
aesthetic ideas.) Are other criteria for the aesthetic appreciation of nature un- 
related to the nature of nature, in the way that criteria for appreciating art are not? 

Another strategy for answering this question so that the appreciation of art and 
the appreciation of nature are similar is to claim that conventions for art do not 
establish what to value about an object. So, artworks that fall into the same 
category can have or lack many different valuable aesthetic properties. A Cubist 
painting can be dynamic or restful, witty or serious, and either of these 
oppositions may be good or bad aesthetically. When a category does reveal what 
properties ought to be valued, this is a result of determining what the work is 
supposed to be. For example, we know not to judge a Cubist painting badly if 
proportions are obscured, because we know that Cubist paintings are not realistic. 
Further, while simply being what it is supposed to be can account for some of an 
artwork’s value, there are plenty of cases where the value depends on an object’s 


* Allen Carlson, ‘Nature and Positive Aesthetics’, Environmental Ethics, vol. 6 (1984), pp. 28-30. 
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breaking a rule or expectation. Nature and art are on a par: in neither case do con- 
ventions included within categories provide independent rules for determining 
the particular aesthetic value of a work or object. 

One final concern is whether, in the case of much art, there is a basic con- 
vention according to which we ought to evaluate art aesthetically. In other words, 
part of the point of much art is that it be considered for its aesthetic value.” 
Although we do typically consider the aesthetic value of nature, nature itself does 
not seem to demand it. While we may not be able to link a convention of 
appreciation to nature qua nature, we can link the behaviour itself to our natural 
relationship with nature. For example, Appleton’s prospect and refuge theory 
provides an evolutionary explanation for why we aesthetically value natural areas 
that contain both prospects, or open areas in which we can see for large distances, 
and refuges, or places from which we can see without being seen.’* This sort of 
appeal would seem to explain our immediate aesthetic responses to nature, but is 
less relevant to the thoughtful, critical aesthetic examination of nature that 
mirrors the aesthetic evaluation of art. 

The aesthetic appreciation of art and the aesthetic appreciation of nature do not 
differ significantly on account of the presence of conventions for what to 
appreciate. There are conventions for appreciating nature, and many of these 
grow out of our understanding of nature.” Nevertheless, the overall question 
remains: is there anything about nature qua nature that demands our aesthetic 
evaluation? 


I. CONVENTION AND FORMAL QUALITIES 


Dickie’s original point is that there is no one way we must look at, or frame, 
nature in order to appreciate it properly. Carlson argues that because of this, the 
aesthetic appreciation of art and the aesthetic appreciation of nature differ insofar 
as there are no formal qualities to appreciate in nature. By formal qualities, 


1$ This is not true of all art; for example, much of conceptual art does not aim at aesthetic value. 


6 Jay Appleton, The Experience of Landscape (New York: Wiley, 1975). There is some question as to 
whether his particular thesis is successful. 


7 Stan Godlovich makes a distinction related to Carlson’s. He argues that art is graded (due to canons 
of art), but nature is ungradable. Godlovitch gives a list of things that we appreciate when we 
appreciate nature aesthetically, and claims that none of them have a privileged position: 
miraculousness underlying simplicity and order, impenetrable complexity and arbitrariness, ever- 
changing sensuous variety, timeless patterns and regularity, intellectual savouring, enchantment, 
awe, and emotional richness (‘Valuing Nature and the Autonomy of Natural Aesthetics’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38 [1998], pp. 180-197, esp. p. 84). But even if none of these has a privileged 
position, objects can be graded within these ranks. Some aspects of nature can be more enchanting 
than others, or offer more for intellectual savouring, for example. A similar situation exists in the 
art world, even though there are canons of art. For example, we may value representation, 
expressiveness, unity, and complexity, without being able to determine that any one of these 
qualities is the best. Nevertheless, we can say that one painting represents better than another, or 
one is more complex than another. 
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Carlson means properties that objects or combinations of objects have in virtue of 
their forms, and includes shapes, patterns, textures, lines, and colours." Carlson’s 
argument can be summarized as follows: 


1. Just as framing is necessary to appreciate formal qualities in art, so it is in 
nature. 

2. The appropriate mode of aesthetic appreciation of nature involves being 
active in the environment. 

3. Framing requires that we be outside the environment. 

4. Therefore, it is impossible to frame nature while appropriately appreciating 
the environment (2,3). 

5. Therefore, when nature is appropriately appreciated, no formal qualities are 
appreciated (1,4). 


(2) and (3) are central to Carlson’s argument, and in support of them, he tells us 
that: 


Aesthetic appreciation [of nature] is not simply a matter of looking at objects or ‘views’ 
from a specific point. Rather, it is being in the midst of them, moving with regard to 
them, looking at them from any and every point and distance and, of course, not only 
looking, but also smelling, hearing, touching and feeling.”° 


In contrast, framing nature requires a ‘static, external point of view’. 

Carlson’s argument suffers from relying too narrowly on a comparison of 
viewing the landscape from a set point of view as the paradigm of framing nature, 
and viewing a landscape painting (with its set frame) as a paradigm of framing art. 
The first problem with this is that there are other ways to pick out objects in 
nature such that they include their own ‘frame’, objects such as oak trees, deer, 
and leaves. Carlson advocates the use of science to pick out the proper objects of 
aesthetic appreciation in nature, so we can pick out the formal properties of these 
objects, just as we discuss other distinct properties of them.” 

Further, the framing of the objects picked out by scientific categories can occur 


18 Carlson, ‘Formal Qualities’, p. 9. 

9 Ibid., pp. 105-111. 

» Ibid., p. 107. 

= Ibid., p. 110. 

32 Noël Carroll argues that there are also natural frames in nature, such as cave openings (‘On Being 
Moved by Nature: Between Religion and Natural History’, in Kemal and Gaskell [eds], Landscape, 
Natural Beauty and the Arts, p. 251). Paul Ziff takes the opposite approach, arguing that even if all 
frames in nature are non-natural, this does not make nature significantly different from art. Ziff 
points out that the frames, walls, and settings in which a painting is hung also creates a frame (not 
internal to the work) that affects the way we view the object. Even in the case of art, frames not 
belonging to the work proper make a difference in the work’s formal properties (‘Anything 
Viewed’, Essays in Honour of Jaakko Hintikka, ed. Esa Saarinen et al. [Dordrecht: Reidel, 1979], 
p- 289). 
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when one is within the environment, using all of one’s senses. The fact that I 
smell or listen does not preclude me from finding the tree visually balanced. Nor 
does moving preclude framing. I evaluate sculpture by moving around it, and 
architecture by moving through it. Even viewing painting requires, minimally, 
eye movement. In addition, works that do not require substantial movement do 
not necessitate that we remain still in order to frame them. I can pace back and 
forth while appreciating a painting. 

In fact, Carlson’s own example of active appreciation of the environment 
emphasizes formal qualities. Carlson tells us to pay attention to ‘the smell of hay 
and horse dung; the warmth of the ground, its hard and soft contours, warmth of 
the sun tempered by the breeze . . . the play of shifting leaf shadows on [one’s] 
face, the sound of water over the pebbles and boulders’. So we can actively 
appreciate these formal qualities: the play of shadows, which involves shapes, 
pattern, line, and design; the difference between hay and horse dung or the 
combination of sweet and stink, and the difference in the warmth of the sun and 
the breeze, each of which involves the comparison of distinct sensible qualities; 
the difference in contours on the ground, which involves texture and shape; and 
the sound of water over different objects, which involves pattern. 

One might argue that any given natural object must be viewed within the 
context of the entire environment, and framing the entire environment is 
impossible. Yet, in appreciating works of art, we consider formal qualities both as 
they appear in parts of the work, and as they appear in relationship to the whole. 
We find the quality of a line to be dynamic when viewed as a small part of a work, 
but subtle when viewed as part of the whole. The same distinction can be made 
with respect to nature. Carlson further argues that even if we do frame nature, 
different frames in nature produce different formal qualities. This is also true of 
some art, such as sculpture. One can appreciate certain formal qualities when one 
views it from the front, and other qualities when one views it from the side. Art 
and nature are on a par. 


Il. LEVELS OF CONCEPTUALIZATION 


Danto argues that there is a level of conceptualization involved in appreciating art 
that is not involved in appreciating nature. In the appreciation of art, the aesthetic 
properties of the object are a function of the concepts under which the object is 
perceived. If we compare an artwork to its physical base, knowledge that the 
object is an artwork transfigures the physical base; hence the artwork has 
properties that the base lacks.” According to Danto: 


3 Carlson, ‘Formal Qualities’, p. 107. 
+4 Danto, ‘Aesthetic Responses’, p. 3. 
235 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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It is not just that [art] appreciation is a function of the cognitive location of the 
aesthetic, but that the aesthetic qualities of the work are a function of their own 
historical identity, so that we may have to revise utterly our assessment of a work in 
light of what we come to know about it: it may not even be the work one thought it 
was in light of wrong information.” 


On the other hand, the appreciation of nature requires no such cognitive process 
and undergoes no similar transfiguration. We merely respond to nature.”” 

If the knowledge of nature thesis is true, then Danto’s view is inaccurate. Just 
as the concept of the art object makes a difference to how it is aesthetically 
appreciated, concepts of nature make a difference in our aesthetic appreciation 
of nature. Just as the aesthetic qualities of the artwork are a function of their 
historical identity, so are the aesthetic qualities of nature a function of the 
natural history of the object. The appreciation of nature, like art, is not just 
surface deep. 

One might concede this and continue to argue along the following lines. With 
respect to art, there can be two perceptually identical objects with two quite 
different sets of aesthetic properties when the two are different works of art. But 
in the case of nature, two perceptually identical objects will have the same 
aesthetic properties. Assuming the knowledge of nature thesis, this is true only if 
the two natural objects have the same natural history. But this need not be the 
case. Imagine a hypothetical case in which two families of birds evolve from 
different lines, yet have members that are perceptually identical to those of the 
other family. For example, suppose there were a family, ‘impkin’, that look 
structurally just like the limpkin, but evolved from a different line. While the 
limpkin’s long bill is ideal for snagging snails and frogs from swampy waters, the 
impkin’s long bill has evolved in order to feed its young while remaining at a 
distance (or some other alternative explanation). Further, while the brownness of 
the limpkin is ordinary, the brownness of the impkin indicates a stage in its 
development. These differences can affect the aesthetic properties that we 
attribute to the birds of different families. Normally in nature, perceptually 
identical objects will have the same natural history, and their aesthetic properties 
will not vary significantly from one another. But this does not mean that the 
history of the object is irrelevant. Similarly, when like artworks have a similar 
history, such as perceptually identical prints made by the same person from the 
same woodblock, the aesthetic properties of the prints are also similar. 

Danto assumes that nature is always appreciated in a straightforward, simplistic 
way. Distinctions between the aesthetic appreciation of art and nature made by 
Potter and Winn also turn on that assumption. Potter argues that all aesthetic 
value in nature falls under ‘beauty’, but all aesthetic value in art does not. Art can 


26 Ibid., p. 20. 
27 Ibid., p. 21. 
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be grotesque, disturbing, tragic, and black in mood and expression.” Yet, nature 
can also be grotesque, disturbing and tragic. Perhaps Potter’s point is that these 
qualities are never the source of positive aesthetic value in nature. Winn takes a 
similar line. He argues that objects of nature please because they are beautiful, 
while art objects may deal with what is ugly in reality, and yet we still apply the 
word beauty to masterpieces of this sort. So, beauty must have two distinct uses 
with respect to art and nature. Winn’s point is that natural beautiful objects 
always please, but beautiful artworks do not.” 

There are counter-examples to the claims of both Potter and Winn. When a 
predator kills, we may find it tragic or disturbing, and also think that the attack is 
necessary within the larger ecological picture. We may even be amazed at the way 
in which the health of predatory animals reflects the health of the environmental 
system, and in be awe of these creatures. The mix of being both disturbed and: 
compelled by the situation reveals the sublimity of nature, but perhaps not its 
beauty. Further, a storm may be tragic and grand and powerful, and have aesthetic 
value on this account, yet not be beautiful. If we do call the storm beautiful, it is 
likely that we are using that word in a broad sense to connote aesthetic value in 
general, much as we might use it in a broad sense when we refer to masterpieces 
with a tragic subject matter as beautiful. 


IV. THE HUMAN CONTEXT AND THE NATURAL CONTEXT 


Crawford argues that although both art and nature have a context that may be 
relevant to their appreciation, the human context is significantly different from 
the natural context such that the natural context is only a context by analogy. In 
particular, because of the human context, works of art are meaningful: they can 
embody or express intentions, emotions, ideas, and values. Nature qua nature 
is not meaningful in this way. Natural objects simply are what they are; they do 
not point beyond themselves. Although parts of nature are symbolic—a doe 
symbolizes innocence—these are symbols on account of the human context in 
which nature is interpreted in terms of human culture. Further, although parts of 
nature resemble other objects—there are butterflies that look like owls—this is 
imitation, not representation. Nevertheless, there is an analogous way that nature 
represents: natural objects can function as natural signs, just as smoke is a natural 
sign of fire. I shall explore the various aesthetic properties that works of art have 
on account of their meaningfulness in a human context, and argue that there are 


28 Nelson Potter, ‘Aesthetic Value in Nature and in the Arts’, in Hugh Curtler (ed.), What is Art? 
(New York: Haven, 1983), pp. 144-145. 

» Ralph Winn, ‘The Beauty of Nature and Art’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 2 (1942), 
pp. 3—13- 

3 Crawford, ‘Comparing Natural and Artistic Beauty’, pp. 189—191. 
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some significantly similar possibilities for nature. Even if the natural context is 
only analogous to the human context, the analogy runs deep. 

Although natural signs are not part of a language, there is a sense in which we 
can read nature within the context of natural science and natural history. In both 
art and nature, representation can add a layer of meaning that requires inter- 
pretation and allows objects to point beyond themselves. With art, we uncover 
the meaning of representations and the way they are connected to each other. 
Similarly, in nature we uncover the meaning of natural signs and their relation- 
ship to one another. The process with respect to nature can even resemble the 
unfolding of a novel. For example, in Susanna Moore’s My Old Sweetheart, we 
ask why the daughter, ‘my old sweetheart’, is discontented. We look for clues 
throughout the novel. In nature, we ask: why is the egg blue? Or why is it 
spotted? Answering these questions reveals fascinating stories about the internal 
structure of birds and their evolutionary history. In both cases we are interested 
in solving the mystery before us, and what is uncovered allows us to see the 
natural object or person portrayed in a new light. 

Despite this parallel, there are striking differences between the ways that art 
and nature represent. In the case of art, the story or representation is one that 
someone is trying to communicate. In art, unlike nature, there is koth intention 
and communication. Additionally, an artist has control over the way the elements 
are set out, over what gets revealed when, over the combination of symbols used. 
This involves not only an intention, but also creativity. With nature, any creativity 
is a function of the human discoverer. Finally, there are differences in the range 
of objects that can be represented in art and nature. Art can take as its subject 
matter both anything that can be represented by a natural sign, as well as ideas, 
values, and emotions. Let us look further, then, at whether our appreciation of 
nature can include anything parallel to the communication, intention, creativity, 
and range of objects represented in art. 

Beginning with the range of objects represented, there is non-human expression 
of emotion in nature. Some mammals express anger or fear. But this is the 
equivalent of ordinary human expression of emotion, rather than the expression that 
occurs via works of art. We can also set aside anthropomorphisms such as weeping 
willows that express sadness. Nor does nature represent ideas or values. But this 
need not mark a generic difference between art and nature, as there are artworks that 
fail to express emotions, values, and abstract ideas. For example, at a recent exhibit of 
photos featuring dead plants, Bernard Phillips wrote the following about his work: 
‘I am involved in exploring the visual qualities, not at first recognized, in the 
sometimes more mundane elements around us (and even within us). I do not intend 
any pseudo profound statement (e.g. the meaning of life, etc.) in or about my 
pictures. My interest is entirely visual.’ 


3" Exhibition catalogue, ‘4 Photographers at the 621 Gallery’, Tallahassee, FL, 2001. 
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Consider next communication, intention, and creativity. Each implies an artist, 
and nature is not the product of an artist. One might argue that insofar as 
communication, intention, and creativity are important to the aesthetic value of 
works of art, they are important because of the qualities present in the work, 
rather than because of the relationship between the artist and the art. So, if in 
nature there are properties that seem ‘as if’—to use Kant’s phrase—they could 
have been the result of creative activity, then that is all that is relevant to 
appreciation. Indeed, many objects in nature look as if they were the products of 
intention and creativity, including coral reefs, snowflakes, and peacocks. On this 
view, what matters is how the object appears, not how it came to have the 
appearance that it has. 

Many will find this response unsatisfactory. First, it may be seen as treating 
nature like art, rather than as nature. Second, part of our admiration of an artwork 
is an admiration of the artist: we admire her creativity and originality. Addi- 
tionally, it seems to matter whether there is genuine communication, whether the 
way that we interpret a work is the way the artist intended it to be interpreted. 

Why does the link to the artist matter? I shall suggest possibilities in order to 
pursue further the parallel between art and nature. Communication is important 
because, through art, there is a human—human connection. Admiration of the 
artist’s creativity and originality (and skill, for that matter) are important because 
the range of what can be done in art is a function of human ability.’ When we 
appreciate the light in Vermeer’s paintings, part of our appreciation is wonder that 
light could be captured in that way. We wonder at how the artist is able to do what 
he does. Similarly, a dancer appears to be light on her feet or achieves great height 
only in comparison with normal human limitations. In the case of real greatness, 
we wonder at how it is humanly possible. 

There are parallels in our appreciation of nature. There are people for whom 
part of their appreciation of nature involves communing with nature. For 
example, John Muir frequently treats nature as a fellow being. Further, we 
admire and wonder at nature: we are amazed that natural beauty occurs without 
(or in spite of) human intervention. The independence of natural occurrences 
from a human maker is partly responsible for our appreciation. While we may be 
in awe of natural waterfalls, we are less taken by the ones built by Disney, even 
when they are of a similar size and structure. So, there are parallels in nature to 
human—human communication and wonder and admiration for an artist, but 
with an important caveat: in appreciating nature, nature itself takes on the role of 
the artist. One of the important aspects of nature, either with respect to some 


32- Ziff asks what aesthetic difference it makes when we know the object of our appreciation is a work 
of art. He suggests the possibility that we might look for, and find, manifestations of craftsmanship, 
but dismisses this as a way of distinguishing the appreciation of art from nature because there are 
works of art, such as some of Mondrian’s paintings, in which craftsmanship is not an issue 
(‘Anything Viewed’, pp. 286-289). 
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parts of it or as a whole, is the way in which it is self-generating. Natural systems 
function and develop internally. So when we view nature aesthetically, we get 
both the ‘artist’ or ‘creator’ and the object in one package. Hence our feeling of 
communing with, and wonder and admiration of, nature itself, as opposed to 
having those feelings for an independent artist or creator. 

Even if we consider nature as its own artist, we still lack an intent to com- 
municate or create. Does this difference result in a different kind of appreciation? 
A guiding intention can be a key to interpreting art and making sense of its 
various aspects. But we have independent ways of making sense of nature, 
through science and empirical knowledge. Part of the intention in producing art 
can be the intention to produce something that is to be aesthetically appreciated, 
such that it is essentially something that is supposed to be appreciated. There is 
no parallel in nature. Knowing that something is supposed to be appreciated may 
make us work harder at aesthetically appreciating it, but it need not result in 
appreciation of a different kind. So while the presence or lack of intention is a 
significant difference between art and nature, it is not clear that the difference 
leaves a gap between the appreciation of art and nature. 

In sum, the human context of art appreciation cannot simply be replaced by 
a natural context of appreciation for nature. As Crawford claims, nature has a 
context only by analogy. Nevertheless, the analogy is particularly deep. Natural 
signs in nature are the means to many of the same aesthetic properties as are 
revealed by representation in art. The connection to the artist evidenced by the 
importance we place on communication with, and admiration of, the artist is 
paralleled by the communing with, and admiration of, nature qua self-generating 
being. Finally, although the expression of emotion, value and idezs are typical of 
much art and are not properties of nature, there are also works of art that do not 
express emotion, value, or ideas. With respect to these properties, there is a 
continuum between art and nature rather than a difference in kind. 


V. INTENTION REVISITED 


Moravesik argues for the claim that the beauty of art and the beauty of nature are 
essentially different by arguing that our enjoyment of beauty in art is generically 
different from our enjoyment of beauty in nature. His argument turns in part on 
the claim that art is intentional and nature is not, and this makes a difference in 
our appreciation. This point is embedded in a larger argument, which can be 
outlined as follows: 


1. According to the adverbial theory of beauty and the adverbial theory of 
enjoyment, beauty and enjoyment are object dependent. 

2. If beauty and enjoyment are object dependent, then they differ according to 
their objects. 

3. Beauty and enjoyment differ according to their objects (1,2). 
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4. There are essential differences between art and nature that make a difference 
in the way we enjoy the beauty of art and nature. 

5. Therefore, there is a generic difference between the enjoyment of the beauty 
of art and nature, and a generic difference between the beauty of art and the 
beauty of nature (3,4). 


For the sake of argument, assume that the adverbial theory is true and that 
enjoyment and beauty differ according to their objects. The key to there being a 
generic difference between the enjoyment (and beauty) of art and nature rests on 
there being an essential difference between art and nature. This essential 
difference would make a difference to the beauty of art and nature and, hence, to 
our enjoyment of their respective beauty. The difference between art and nature 
cannot simply be like the non-essential difference between vanilla and chocolate 
ice-cream, a difference that does not result in a difference in the kind of goodness 
that each flavour has or in the kind of enjoyment of that goodness. 

Moravesik points to three differences between our enjoyment of the beauty of 
art and of nature. First, taste (a sensitivity to artworks and styles) is required to 
enjoy the beauty of art, but not of nature, which requires only the sensitivity and 
knowledge of the naturalist. Moravcsik points out that this difference might be 
explained by the fact that beauty in nature is more obvious, and, hence, requires 
less taste, just as the beauty of some art is more apparent and requires less taste to 
appreciate. Along the same lines, I would argue that there is much beauty in 
nature that is hard to appreciate without requisite knowledge and sensitivity, so 
that art and nature are not dissimilar in that respect. 

Second, some people respond only to beauty in nature and others only to art.’ 
This point will not take us very far: some people respond aesthetically to realist 
painting, but not abstract painting, and some people respond aesthetically to 
abstract painting and not realist painting. But this need not mean that there is a 
fundamental difference in the kind of appreciation we have for realist and abstract 
art. 

Moravesik places the weight of his argument on the claim that combinations of 
sensuous elements that please in nature do not please in art. For example, we may 
find a sunset beautiful for its bright pinks, oranges, and purples, but find the same 
combination in a painting to be harsh and gaudy.* Moravcsik accounts for this 
difference in appreciation by appealing to the fact that nature is autonomous, 


3 Moravesik, ‘Beauty in Art and in Nature’, pp. 325-337- 

3 Ibid., pp. 333-334- 

35 Ibid., p. 334- 

36 Ibid., 334. Moravcsik offers a second example: ‘the cruel snarl of a mountain lion in a painting may 
be beautiful, while nobody would judge it such in nature’ (p. 334). He focuses on the first example, 
so I shall, as well. However, the example of the mountain lion is similar to the cases raised by 
Potter and Winn, discussed above. 
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self-moving and spontaneous, whereas art is the product of human control. We 
find fault with the artist’s combination because the artist intended the colours, 
and, because we have taste, we know that the colours were, selected badly. 
Because the selection of colours is in poor taste, they appear harsh and gaudy. But 
we have different standards for nature because no one is in control of nature’s 
palette, and there is no ‘taste’ for nature to guide our assessment (at least within 
uncultivated nature). Nature is spontaneous, and within this context the colour 
combination is beautifil.3 

The problem that Moravcsik cites is also a problem that arises ketween differ- 
ent works of art and between different natural objects. The pinks and oranges 
used by Matisse in The Snail would look harsh and gaudy in one of Mondrian’s 
compositions. Likewise, the colours of the sunset would look harsh and gaudy if 
transferred onto a wolf. But there are also colour combinations that will work in 
both nature and art. The colours of the sunset might be beautiful in a work made 
of neon lights, or in some work by Matisse. This indicates that despite nature’s 
autonomy, there are standards for combinations of sensible elements in both art 
and nature—the presence or lack of standards does not distinguish art from 
nature. Therefore, it is not necessary to appeal to the intention of the artist in 
order'to explain the purported difference. 

Rather, there are visual norms in both art and nature, depending on the type of 
work or type of natural object that we are evaluating. Sensuous combinations 
sometimes fail to work aesthetically when they depart too radically from those 
norms—pink and purple are simply outside the range of colours appropriate for a 
wolf. Taste provides us with visual norms appropriate for a certain type of 
painting, but likewise our knowledge of nature facilitates visual norms for the 
colour schemes appropriate for objects in nature. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


There are differences between art and nature in the way that aesthetic properties 
function. First, in the case of much art, the point of the work is to have the 
aesthetic properties that it has. Appreciation of the aesthetic properties of the 
work is required for an understanding of the artwork. On the other hand, 
appreciation of the aesthetic properties of nature does not seem to be required to 
understand nature. Second, art can represent and representation constitutes or 
contributes to the work’s aesthetic properties. Nature, via natural signs, is the 
source of similar aesthetic properties. But in the case of art, aesthetic properties 
can also be the vehicle of representation. In a novel, the message can be conveyed 





7 Ibid., pp. 336-337 

3 As Dana Nelkin pointed out to me, it may be that an artist’s intentions provide a different kind of 
standard than those provided by the visual norms of nature, but I do not think that Moravesik’s 
examples prove this point. If this is true, then this would be an additional case in which the 
appreciation of nature is parallel to art, but not the same. 
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in part through the irony of the work or by the strength of the plot. Or consider 
Rubinstein’s description of Richard Burton’s Frequent Flyer: “The tension between 
the structures of pattern and plane being hinted at and the chaotic fecundity 
continue to keep the viewer continually off-balance. We might rephrase this 
and hold that the tension represents an off-balance life. In the case of nature, on 
the other hand, the aesthetic properties do not function as natural signs, nor are 
essential to them. Yet, these differences in the way that aesthetic properties 
function need not make an essential difference in our appreciation of art and 
nature. 

The remaining differences between the appreciation of art and nature fall into 
two categories. First, there are differences that are minimized by parallels 
between art and nature. Nature does not truly represent, and there is no intention 
behind the creation of nature that results in our wonder and admiration of the 
artist. But there are natural signs in nature, and significant aesthetic properties 
that occur because of representation in art also occur in nature because of the 
presence of natural signs. And while there is no intent in nature that points to an 
artist, we do admire and wonder at nature qua self-generating being, in the way 
that we admire and wonder at great artists. 

Second, even given the parallel between representation in art and natural signs 
in nature, there are objects that nature does not represent, such as values, 
emotions, and ideas. Yet, since we also appreciate some art that does not represent 
values, emotions, or ideas, this difference does not mark a difference in kind 
between the appreciation of art and nature. 

Art is the product of human intention, created within a human context, and 
nature is not. We should expect, then, that there will be differences in the 
aesthetic appreciation of each. Yet, I hope to have shown that many of the 
traditional distinctions do not hold. Further, those differences that do mark a 
difference in kind are minimized by close parallels between the aesthetic 
appreciation of art and nature. The aesthetic appreciation of nature differs from 
that of art, but the difference is less pronounced than many have assumed. Most 
importantly, the appreciation of nature is no less rich or complex than that of 
art.*° 


Patricia M. Matthews, Department of Philosophy, Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 
32303-1054, USA. Email: pmatthew@mailer.fsu.edu 





39 Raphael Rubinstein, ‘Nine Lives of Painting’, Art in America, vol. 86 (September, 1998), p. 93. 
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THE POETRY AND THE PITY: HUME’S 
ACCOUNT OF TRAGIC PLEASURE 
Elisa Galgut 


The poetry is in the pity. 
(Wilfred Owen) 


WHEN I watch a production of King Lear, I am moved—I pity Cordelia and think 
Lear a fool, but I also fear for him, given what I suspect about his two other 
daughters. That I engage emotionally with the characters seems a given (Radford- 
ian and Waltonian worries aside). But it also seems true that I respond to the 
formal features of the play—the beauty of the poetic language brings a tear to the 
eye; sensing a unification of theme, I marvel at the playwright’s ingenuity; 
detecting a guiding intellect in the ‘unity ’midst diversity’, I am given a god’s-eye 
view of the proceedings, which further complicates my feelings for the 
characters. Were I to be moved only by the events on the stage, I would not 
undergo that range of emotions I do feel when I attend to the formal elements of 
the play. 

Sometimes these different ways of experiencing the drama work together, but 
sometimes they come apart. My fear for the life of Cordelia can be mitigated by 
my sense that the unity of the play would be destroyed were she to be saved at the - 
end. I do not want her to die, but I also do not want the play to end differently. 
There is something aesthetically ‘right’ about her death, just as there is something 
aesthetically ‘right’ about the blinding of Gloucester, however horrific it may be 
for us to watch it enacted before us. These ways of experiencing drama—and 
fiction in general—seem commonplace, and relevant discussions can be found in 
many a high school textbook. And yet, as Hume noted, they give rise to a very 
particular kind of problem—that known as the paradox of tragic pleasure. For, 
even as I weep over the death of Cordelia, I take aesthetic pleasure in it. This 
puzzle, in one form or another, can be traced at least as far back to Aristotle, 
whose talk of ‘katharsis’ was supposed to explain the pleasure taken in watching 
representations of actions that, in real life, would never be the object of 


! For an excellent discussion on Aristotelian katharsis, see Jonathan Lear’s paper ‘Katharsis’, 
Phronesis, vol. 33, no. 3 (1988), pp. 297-326. 
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amusement. The puzzle was posed most explicitly by Hume, who turned his 
attention to it in his paper ‘Of Tragedy’. 

In his essay, Hume attempts to explain how it is that we enjoy watching 
tragedies; his explanation is as follows: 


This extraordinary effect proceeds from that very eloquence, with which the 
melancholy scene is represented. The genius required to paint objects in a lively 
manner, the art employed in collecting all the pathetic circumstances, the judgement 
displayed in disposing them: the exercise, I say, of these noble talents, together with 
the force of expression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuse the highest 
satisfaction on the audience, and excite the most delightful movements. By this means, 
the uneasiness of the melancholy passions is not only overpowered and effaced by 
something stronger of an opposite kind; but the whole impulse of those passions is 
converted into pleasure, and swells the delight which the eloquence raises in us. The 
same force of oratory, employed on an uninteresting subject, would not please half so 
much, or rather would appear altogether ridiculous; and the mind, being left in 
absolute calmness and indifference, would relish none of those beauties of imag- 
ination or expression, which, if joined to passion, give it such exquisite entertainment. 
The impulse or vehemence, arising from sorrow, compassion, indignation, receives a 
new direction from the sentiments of beauty. The latter, being the predominant 
emotion, seize the whole mind, and convert the former into themselves, or at least 
tincture them so strongly as totally to alter their nature. And the soul, being, at the 
same time, rouzed by passion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a strong 
movement, which is altogether delightful.? 


Hume’s analysis stresses the importance of the formal qualities of a work of art, 
and he argues that it is in virtue of these formal elements that we derive pleasure 
from the work as a whole. This rather plausible explanation has come under fire 
from a number of places. Some critics think that the so-called ‘conversion 
theory’, resting as it does on a false picture of the mind, is no more explanatory 
than is Newtonian physics in an Einsteinian universe.’ Others are unhappy not so 
` much with the mechanics of Hume’s theory, but with the entire spirit of the 
enterprise, for they claim that the pleasure we take in tragedies occurs because of, 
rather than in spite of, the pity and fear. In other words, Hume was simply wrong 
in thinking that what needed to be offered was a conversion theory at all. As a 
critic of the former school, Feagin remarks: 


. it is not clear how the ‘dominance’ of imagination and expression is to be 
achieved. . . . More puzzling, however, is the process of ‘conversion’ which 


> David Hume, ‘Of Tragedy’, in Essays: Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. E. F. Miller (Indianapolis: 
Liberty, Classic, 1987), pp. 216-225, see pp. 219-220. 

3 Alex Neill, for instance, writes that ‘the notion of affective conversion is grounded in the unhappy 
combination of an essentially Cartesian picture of the passions and an associationist picture of the 
mind, both of which have been thoroughly discredited’ (Hume’s “Singular” Phenomenon’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39, no. 2 [April 1999], pp. 112-125, see p. 114. 
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imagination performs on the unpleasant feelings (and which those feelings, when 
dominant, perform on the natural pleasantness of the imagination). Pains are not 
merely mitigated by the pleasure, but converted or transformed into something 
different. The mechanics of this conversion are never explained . . .4 


Feagin is not dismissing Hume’s explanation as wrong-headed in intention— 
indeed, she acknowledges that Hume does present arguments which are ‘quite 
insightful’. It is the mechanics of the conversion theory that she feels need 
explaining. Others, however, are inclined to think that Hume has somewhat 
missed the point; Schier notes that: 


Hume is in general wrong to suppose that simultaneous, rather than alternating, 
ambivalence is impossible. But this immediately destroys the general mechanism that 
Hume invokes to explain the pleasure of tragedy. Hume was right to suggest that 
tragedy involves a duplex experience, as of attending to the tragic hero and to how the 
actor plays him; he was wrong, I think, in supposing that these two experiences must 
become fused, the terror imparting its liveliness to aesthetic delight, the delight 
returning the compliment when it imparts its hedonic charge to the feeling of 
terror. . . . [I]n the theatre we simultaneously feel emotions of distinct hedonic charge 
and intensity and there is no need to suppose that these emotions lose their identities 
in the alchemy‘of association.’ 


Certainly the first difficulty we encounter with Hume’s analysis of tragic 
pleasure is the strangeness of his conversion theory. Hume’s theory of the 
emotions imparts its legacy to his aesthetics. For Hume, an emotion is comprised 
of three distinct entities: an ideational content (which consists of a propositional 
attitude directed towards an intentional object), an affect, and a quantity of 
energy. These components are conceptually distinct, but together comprise a 
particular emotion. So, in his discussion of pride, Hume says that the intentional 
object of that emotion is always the self—pride is an experience of pleasure that has 
the self as its intentional object. One takes pride in oneself or in those things that 
are connected with oneself. So, for instance, a parent who loves a child. is not 
proud of that child unless she sees him as connected to her in some way. The affect 
of an emotion is the phenomenological experience of the emotion—which for 
Hume is either pleasure or pain. Hume does not think that we are able to 
distinguish sufficiently clearly between different phenomenological experi- 
ences—jealousy and envy, or anxiety and excitement, are distinguishable not in 
virtue of their ‘feels’, but rather in virtue of the relationship between object and 
affect, and the functional roles they occupy. The third component, the quantity of 
emotional energy, dictates the degree or intensity of the emotion. One can be proud 
to a greater or a lesser extent; one can be livid with rage, or marginally angry; 





+ Susan Feagin, “The Pleasures of Tragedy’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 20 (1983), p- 95. 
$ Flint Schier, ‘The Claims of Tragedy’, Philosophical Papers, vol. XVIII (1989), p 18. 
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exhilarated with joy, or calmly happy. It is this element of the emotion that seems 
to be the most contingently related to an emotional state; a quantity of energy 
may be entirely absent without extinguishing the emotion. This is the case with 
dispositional emotions, for example, or with long-standing emotions like love 
and anger. One may love one’s spouse of twenty-five years, even though one may 
not feel much intensity on a daily basis. 

Hume’s theory of the emotions is, then, a cognitive one. As much as Hume 
famously declares that ‘reason is, and ought to be, the slave of the passions’, his 
account of the emotions places priority on propositional attitudes and their 
objects rather than upon feelings. Thus Adam’s love for Eve can be understood as 
follows: Adam feels pleasure of a certain degree in relation to the object of his 
affection, that is, Eve. One might object that this analysis does not explicate the 
emotion of love fully enough; for instance, Adam’s love for Eve is not of the same 
kind as his love for sweet fruit, nor is it the same as his love for his children. 
Moreover, his love is characterized by features other than pleasure — because he 
loves Eve, he is prepared to suffer exile and torture, whereas his love for his 
family pets will not inspire such resolutions. One can respond to this charge by 
making some distinctions. Hume would admit, I think, that an emotion is 
characterized in part by the functional role it plays vis-a-vis other beliefs, desires, 
and emotional states. But this is quite consistent with Hume’s account; indeed, it 
strengthens it, for Hume can argue that it is precisely these functional roles that 
determine an emotion, and not the affect alone. This is because emotions are 
constituted, in part, by beliefs and other propositional attitudes, and propositional 
attitudes play functional roles. Secondly, as Kivy notes,‘ there is nothing strange 
in classifying love in terms of its objects. How does one’s love for one’s spouse 
differ from one’s love for one’s pet, Snoopy? Well, the former is the kind of love 
that one feels in relation to a spouse, the latter the kind of love felt in relation to 
a dog. ‘To love an oboe is to love a musical instrument, to love a poodle is to love 
a very responsive pet, to love the woman with whom you live is (frequently) to 
love a sexual partner. That’s what the feeling of love is in each of these cases, and, 
unless one is a poet, that’s probably all that can be said’.? The phenomenological 
experience of the two may be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish, but that 
does not create any problems for a Humean analysis of the emotions. 

Given this analysis of the emotions, we can see how the disparate elements can 
come apart in the following way: on discovering that Eve has betrayed him, 
Adam’s feelings change from pleasure to pain when he is with her, or when he 
thinks about her. The greater the love he once felt, the greater the pain he will 
feel on being betrayed, and the more likely he is to feel intense anger towards her. 
There may, of course, be other reasons for his anger (feelings of insecurity, and 


6 Peter Kivy, ‘Feeling the Musical Emotions’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39 (1999), pp. I-13. 
7 Ibid., p. 3. 
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so on) but these do not matter here. The less intense Adam’s love, the less intense 
will be his anger (or jealousy, or despair) at being betrayed. This; I think, is fairly 
intuitive, and strange as Hume’s ‘conversion’ theory might appear at first, it does 
seem amenable to folk-psychological interpretation. Hume’s explanation for the 
change in emotion goes as follows: due to changes in his beliefs regarding the 
object of his affections, the emotional affect Adam feels alters from pleasure to 
pain. In addition, the quantity of energy that characterized his previous emotion 
now becomes attached to the pain that Adam feels; had he not been deeply in love 
with Eve, his feelings of betrayal would correspondingly not be intense. What 
determines that Adam feels anger instead of jealousy, or fear, is explained by the 
nature of Adam’s beliefs and intentions towards Eve, as well as his other beliefs 
and desires. Following Aristotle, we might say that Adam feels anger towards Eve 
if he desires vengeance, whereas he feels jealousy if he desires to kil] Eve’s partner 
in betrayal. 

Folk psychology seems to agree with Hume, for we can use his account of the 
emotions to make sense of other, everyday, experiences: for example, we can use 
Hume to tell us why couples on a first date often go to a horror film, or to an 
amusement park. A Humean would explain the rationale behind this in the 
following way: while on The Hurricane, or while watching Psycho, the feelings of 
your date are aroused—the quantity of emotional energy is increased. The hope 
. is that, once the ride or the film is over, the quantity of energy will now ‘attach’ 
itself to your date’s feelings of pleasure at being in your delightful company. Your 
wish is that the pleasure will be increased by attaching to the quantity of energy, 
which, although roused by the feeling of fear or anxiety, is itself affect-less. Of 
course, the fear that is experienced on The Hurricane or from watching Psycho 
must not be overwhelming, for this would prevent any subsequent feelings of 
pleasure from arising. One must not really believe that one will plunge to one’s 
death, or that Marion Crane really gets stabbed in a shower; in the words of _ 
Walton, one engages in make-believe. In the language of Hume, the ‘movements of 
the imagination’ must predominate ‘above those of the passion[s]’. Once the ride 
or the film is over, and the imagination no longer engaged, the feelings of fear 
dissipate, and the quantity of energy becomes attached to feelings of pleasure. 
Your date is now free to turn his or her attentions on to you. 

A Humean account also informs psychoanalytic explanation of emotions, 
including seemingly irrational emotions, such as phobias. A phobia is a powerful 
fear felt towards an inappropriate object—that is, fear felt towards an object that 
the subject believes is harmless. Psychoanalysis explains the phobia by arguing 
that the fear I feel in the presence of pigeons, say, is really a fear I feel towards or 
about something else—my father, for instance. For some reason, this fear cannot 
be acknowledged by me—that is, I cannot acknowledge that it is my father I 
fear—and thus I transfer the affective component onto another object, which, via 
a train of association, ‘stands for’ my father. The ideational content of my fear of 
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my father is repressed—banished from consciousness—but the corresponding 
quantity of energy is not thereby extinguished. Whenever I come into contact 
with something that ‘reminds’ me of my father—in this case, a bird, or in the case 
of Little Hans, a horse—the feeling of displeasure is aroused. It is only once the 
appropriate link between the affect and its real intentional object is re-established 
that the phobia will disappear. The ability to repress an emotion can also be 
explained by the above features—it is in virtue of the fact that the ideational and 
the affective components of an emotion can come apart that an emotion can be 
repressed. Strictly speaking, the affective component cannot be repressed or 
hidden from consciousness, because the notion of an ‘unfelt feeling’ is 
paradoxical. But psychoanalysis is able to account for an unconscious emotion in 
the terms explained above. So we see how a Humean account of the emotions is 
consistent with the later discoveries of psychoanalysis. 

Let us turn now to Hume’s account of the mechanics of a particular kind of 
emotional experience, namely that of tragic pleasure. He writes 


the uneasiness of the melancholy passions is not only overpowered and effaced by 
something stronger of an opposite kind; but the whole impulse of those passions is 
converted into pleasure, and swells the delight which the eloquence raises in us. 


The idea is this: while watching a performance of King Lear, I am moved to 
feelings of pity and sadness for the fates of Lear and Cordelia. But I also take great 
aesthetic delight in the beauty of the Shakespearean language, and perhaps, if the 
production is a fine one, in the acting, the costumes, and the sets. The amount of 
energy roused in us by our initial pity and sadness for Lear and Cordelia is then 
‘attached’ to my aesthetic delight, and the new experience is one of overall 
pleasure—directed now onto a new object (King Lear). But this cannot be right. 
For one thing, it seems clear that, after reading the above scene from King Lear, I 
do not cease to pity him. On the contrary, others have argued—and I would 
agree—that my pity for Lear is greatly enhanced by the beauty of the language. 
Secondly, Hume does not explain to us why my aesthetic appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s language is not changed into a deeper pity for the character, rather 
than the other way round—in which case, my painful experience should be 
greatly enhanced, extinguishing all pleasure taken in the play. But this does not 
happen either. What, then, is going on? Hume himself considers the latter 
scenario, and writes as follows: 


The force of imagination, the energy of expression, the power of numbers, the charms 
of imitation; all these are naturally, of themselves, delightful to the mind: And when 
the object presented lays also hold of some affection, the pleasure still rises upon us, | 
by the conversion of this subordinate movement into that which is predominant. The 
passion, though, perhaps, naturally, and when excited by the simple appearance of a 
real object, it may be painful; yet is so smoothed, and softened, and mollified, when 
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raised by the finer arts, that it affords the highest entertainment. . . . To confirm this 
reasoning, we may observe, that if the movements of the imagination be not 
predominant above those of the passion, a contrary effect follows; and the former, 
being now subordinate, is converted into the latter, and still farther encreases the pain 
and affliction of the sufferer. . . . Who could ever think of it as a good expedient for 
comforting an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the force of elocution, the 
irreparable loss, which he has met with by the death of a favourite child? The more 
power of imagination and expression you here employ, the more you encrease his 
despair and affliction. (pp. 222-223) 


Thus, the feeling of pleasure predominates only when the mind is under the 
‘powers of the imagination’. In other words, Hume makes it clear that, at all times 
while watching the play, I never lose sight of the fact that it is a play I am 
watching. My emotion of pity, although heartfelt, is nonetheless felt within an 
imaginative space. If I believed that the tragedy taking place before me were really 
happening, all the eloquence in the world could not transform the experience 
into a pleasurable one. This is a point in Hume’s essay that many seem to forget. 
This is perhaps due to Hume’s contention that tragic pity does not arise solely in 
virtue of the fictional nature of the events; as he points out, Cicero’s audience 
knew that his account of the butchery of the Sicilians was factual, but never- 
theless experienced pleasure in the listening. What does seem to be necessary, 
however, is some form of distance from the events depicted or narrated; this can 
be fictional distance, or the distance provided by history. 

Others have offered ingenious solutions to the problem of tragic pleasure; 
thus, Feagin argues that our feelings of pleasure are a meta-response: we take 
pleasure in knowing that we are able to respond empathetically to the characters 
of tragedy. In other words, engaging with tragedies, and being moved by them, 
reminds us that we are human, and we take a certain pleasure in knowing that we 
can be moved by the plight of (fictional) characters. We thus take pleasure in our 
own sensitivity; tragedies, insofar as they are works of fiction, are ideally suited to 
this task, as they represent what is most central to the human condition while 
remaining firmly fixed in the category of the mimetic. Such a meta-response is 
impossible in the face of real tragedy: ‘In real life, to be pleased with the feelings 
one had reveals a smugness, self-satisfaction, and complacency with what one has 
already felt. To be pleased that one once was sensitive . . . is to be (properly) 
pleased very little, because one is at best pleased that one once was a feeling 
person.” Thus Feagin would agree with Hume’s point that we respond to the 
tragedy of drama at some remove; we could not experience such tragic pleasure in 
the face of real-life tragedy. I think that Feagin has made a telling point; her 
analysis certainly chimes with our feeling that watching a tragedy is a shared 
experience; we react as part of an audience, and this allows us to participate in 
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what Schier has termed a ‘community of sentiment’. But this surely cannot 
account for the emotion that Hume is concerned to explain; for there are some 
stories where the plight of the hero touches us deeply, and yet for all our 
awareness of our sympathetic response, we simply take no pleasure in the 
proceedings. As an example, I recently saw the film High Art, and, despite being 
extremely moved by the film and the plight of its characters, I took no pleasure in 
these feelings. And yet I do take pleasure from a performance of King Lear. 
Wherein lies the difference? And here it seems to me that Hume’s explanation 
must play a part. For the difference between High Art and the likes of King Lear, 
The Duchess of Malfi, or Paradise Lost lies precisely where Hume directs us—in the 
language, the imagery, the dramatic structure, and so on. I would now like to take 
a closer look at a scene from King Lear, in the hopes that a particular case study 
can aid us in shedding light on Hume’s claims.? The scene is taken from act V, 
scene iii—the final scene of the play. 


Enter Lear, carrying Cordelia in his arms. 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl! O! you are men of stones: 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone for ever. 
I know when one is dead and when one lives; 
She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives. 


Kent. Is this the promis’d end? 
Edgar. Or image of that horror? 
Albany. Fall and cease. 


Lear. This feather stirs; she lives! if it be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. [Kneeling] O my good master! 

Lear. Prithee, away. 

Edgar. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murders, traitors all! 
I might have sav’d her; now she’s gone for ever! 
Cordelia, Cordelia! stay a little. Ha! 
What is’t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
I kill’d the slave that was a-hanging thee."° 


Our response to Lear in this scene is one of pity; it is a pity untinged by hope 


9 By looking at a particular case study, I hope to provide some support for Hume in the light of 
claims that he does not provide us with an account that is distinctive of the aesthetic genre of 
tragedy. For a central discussion of this point, see Neill, ‘Hume’s “Singular” Phenomenon’. It is my 
hope to illustrate, albeit to a limited extent, how Hume’s account can elucidate the particular 
experience of tragic pleasure when it is applied to a particular experience of a tragic work. 


1 Shakespeare, King Lear, ed. Kenneth Muir (London: Methuen, 1975), act V, scene iii, 256-273. 
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of redemption, or glimpse of a happy ending. Kent’s question ‘Is this the prom- 
ised end?’ echoes that of the audience, which knows that this is the final act of the 
play. Our emotion of pity is thus free of any elements of joy; it is shot through 
with sadness. And yet, there is something quite beautiful in the scene, a 
poignancy that is not only touching, but lovely in its horror. As Hume notes, we 
are moved not only by the unfolding drama, but by the language and the imagery 
it evokes. We feel the poignancy of Lear’s anguish when he cries: ‘Cordelia, 
Cordelia, stay a little. Ha!/ What is °t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft,/ Gentle 
and low, an excellent thing in a woman.’ We cannot help but be reminded of 
scene i, where Lear rails against Cordelia—there her speech is not regarded by 
him as ‘an excellent thing’. 


Lear. How, how, Cordelia? Mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes. (I.i.93—94) 


The connection with the first scene is important because it allows che audience to 
recognize that there is a structural unity to the play. The themes of fate and 
destiny are illustrated not only by the content of the drama, but by its form: 
although Lear is shown to have committed grave errors of judgement, his tragedy 
is not his doing alone. The hands of the gods can be seen in the affairs of humans, 
as Gloucester notes in his exclamation ‘As flies to wanton boys, are we to 
th’ gods, / They kill us for their sport’ (IV.i.36-37). So Shakespeare’s use of 
imagery, which echoes between the acts, creates in the audience, albeit on a 
subconscious level, a sense that there is an order in the affairs of men and women 
which we ordinarily cannot see. And this perception of an ecko that hovers 
between the beginning and end of the play brings about a certain pleasure; it is, 
perhaps, akin to an epiphany of understanding, when we see the actions of act I 
become realized in the events of act V. 

The language, too, is a cause of wonder—the poignancy of the emotion is a 
result, partly, of the elegance of the poetry. To put it bluntly, Shakespearean 
characters do not speak like the rest of us. Despite his torment, Lear manages to 
retain the iambic pentameter of his lines. When he says: ‘If that her breath will 
mist or stain the stone’, he is not content with the word ‘mist’ alone, but must 
add ‘or stain’ in order to keep the rhythm of the line. Linked by an internal 
consonance, ‘stain’ and ‘stone’ remind us of the moral stain that Lear is trying to 
erase from himself. This is particularly so, I think, because ‘stone’ as used here 
means ‘mirror’, which has connotations of self-reflection. There is also an echo 
of line 256 (‘O! you are men of stones:’), so that we have already made the 
association between ‘stone’ and silence—in Cordelia’s case, the silence of death. 
‘Stone’, of course, emphasizes that Cordelia is ‘dead as earth’, although now the 
softness of the ‘earth’ has hardened. The line ‘I know when one is dead and when 
one lives’ has a measured balance to it, and it allows us to see, I think, Lear’s 
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reproach at himself for being alive while his beloved daughter is not—the ‘one’ in 
the first and second halves of the sentence can be read as referring, respectively, 
to Cordelia and Lear, rather than to an anonymous ‘one’. Thus, in his grief, Lear 
is able to present us with an insight into his own pain that we simply do not 
witness in real life. So the language distances even as it moves us. 

What I would like to suggest is that Hume’s claim that we are moved to 
aesthetic pleasure by the sheer beauty of the language, or by the recognition of the 
exquisite structural elegance of the play, is illustrated to perfection in the above 
extract from King Lear. We enjoy Shakespeare because of his artistic abilities—the 
exact same play in the hands of a lesser poet and dramatist would simply not 
move us as strongly, if at all. Indeed, many of Shakespeare’s plays are based upon 
the plays or poems of others, and yet it is his dramas we read, not those of his 
predecessors. If the mere narration of a well-constructed plot that tells of the 
demise of a great man, as a result of hamartia and through the committing of an 
act of pathos, were sufficient for tragic pleasure, then it should make little 
difference whether it is Shakespeare’s language we listen to. And yet it makes all 
the difference in the world. The point that requires emphasis is this: in defending 
Hume’s exposition of tragic pleasure, it is important to focus on the particular 
experience of a tragic work, not a general appreciation of the significance of 
tragedies. Hume’s account is not one of a pure intellectual pleasure that watching 
the performance of a tragedy may bring.” Hume’s account of tragedy differs from 
that of Aristotle precisely insofar as the latter emphasizes plot over poetry or 
mimesis. In reading Hume, we must not be tempted to impose upon him 
Aristotelian schemas. It is these sorts of Aristotelian tendencies that underlie 
some of the criticisms against Hume—for instance, that he has missed the point 
that tragic pleasure arises because of the awful fate of the characters, not despite it,” 
or that we take pleasure in the process of discovery that lies at the heart of the 
human condition. Much of this is true—the value of tragedy is indeed all of this, 
and much besides; but this is not Hume’s point. 

So, having given an account of Hume’s theory of the emotions, and having 
presented something like a close reading of one small scene of King Lear, the job 
at hand is to examine whether indeed Hume’s account makes sense of our 
experience of great works of tragedy. What happens when we experience, say, the 
above scene of King Lear? Firstly, we are moved by the drama—the sight of Lear 
entering with the body of Cordelia in his arms touches us greatly. We are roused 


u For a discussion on tragic pleasure as a cognitive experience, see Amélie Rorty, ‘The Psychology of 
Aristotelian Tragedy’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. XVI (1991), p. 65, and Martha Nussbaum, 
The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1986). 

This is a point made by Alex Neill in his paper “Yanal and Others on Hume on Tragedy’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 50 (1992), p. 153. Neill writes that ‘Any plausible account of the 
paradox of tragedy must involve a recognition that the pleasure and the “pain” that tragedy gives 
rise to are in some way internally related; that the tragic pleasure lies at least partly in the pain.’ 
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to the heights of pity and pathos for the fate of the ruined king. But, as Hume 
notes, we are also roused to the heights of pleasure by the poetry and other 
aesthetic elements of the play. The quantity of energy that is fattached’ to the 
feelings of pity and pathos accentuates our feelings of pleasure—the more deeply 
we respond to the plights of the characters, the greater is our pleasure. Our 
knowledge, too, that it is fictional that Lear and Cordelia suffer permits this 
accentuation. of pleasure.” Hume’s account seems plausible: it does seem to be 
the case that we take pleasure in tragedy precisely because we take pleasure in the 
aesthetic elements of the play, and this aesthetic pleasure is heightened by our 
experience of being moved by the drama as it unfolds. The dual experiences of 
pleasure and pain (to keep the terminology Humean) is experienced, I think, 
when reading or seeing the above scene from King Lear. It is interesting to note 
that the experience of ‘tragic pleasure’ seems to centre around the emotion of pity 
more than any other emotion. It is very rare that the audience takes pleasure in its 
feelings of anger, say, towards a character. I may enjoy a certain righteousness in 
my anger towards Goneril or Regan, but tragic pleasure seems to arise not so 
much out of feelings of anger towards, or even fear for, the characters.-It is the 
more passive sorts of emotional responses, such as pity, sadness, and pathos, that 
inspire aesthetic pleasure. Witnessing events that are horrific or shocking will not 
cause feelings of pleasure. As Hume notes: 


An action, represented in tragedy, may be too bloody and atrocious. It may excite such 
movements of horror as will not soften into pleasure; and the greatest energy of 
expression, bestowed on descriptions of that nature, serves only to augment our 
uneasiness. Such is that action represented in the Ambitious Stepmother, where a 
venerable old man, raised to the height of fury and despair, rushes against a pillar, and 
striking his head upon it, besmears it all over with mingled brains and gore. The 
English theatre abounds too much with such shocking images. (p. 224) 


There is, I think, a reason other than that which Hume notes that explains why 
feelings of pleasure sit easily with pity, but not with horror or revulsion, and it 
is an explanation, I feel, that strengthens Hume’s account. The reason is to be 
found in the peculiar nature of some aesthetic experiences: it seems to me that 
very often the emotion that we feel towards an especially beautiful work of art (or 
towards an object of beauty) is that of sadness. For some reason, the experience of 
beauty is often marked by a feeling of melancholy or ennui—perhaps because we 
are aware on some level that such beauty is transient, and our enjoyment of it 
only temporary. Or perhaps because the experience of great beauty inspires in us 
a feeling of wonder, which cannot be articulated, and this is felt as a kind of 
sorrow. Note, however, that this feeling of sorrow is not untinged by joy: it is a 


3 Why we feel pity for Lear, given that we know he is a fictional character, is another problem that 
will not be dealt with here. 
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sweet-sorrow, if you will, a kind of melancholy happiness. If we look to other, 
more everyday, experiences, we can see that certain kinds of pleasure inspire 
tears; what parent has not shed tears at her child’s wedding? The experience of 
‘weeping for joy’ is not an uncommon one. I am not suggesting that this 
experience of beauty is painful—rather, I am suggesting that a profound aesthetic 
experience touches us gently and deeply, and the phenomenal experience of 
being so moved is akin to a kind of sadness. To illustrate this point, take the 
following lines from Archibald McLeish’s ‘Ars Poetica’—here are lines of such 
fragility and elegance that they do seem to inspire sadness: 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs, 


Leaving, as the moon releases 
Twig by twig the night-entangled trees, 


Leaving, as the moon behind the winter leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind— 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs."* 


The lines inspire a kind of ‘free-floating’ sadness—in the case of a tragedy, this 
‘free-floating’ emotion is given an intentional object in the dramatic events. 
Rather than there being a tension between the pleasure of the poetry and the 
sadness of the tragedy, there is a concordance of sorts. One could give a plethora 
of examples—differences in taste will ensure disparate reactions—but perhaps 
another example will help illustrate the point. ‘Take the following lines of Yeats’s 
‘Adam’s Curse’: 


We sat grown quiet at the name of love; 

We saw the last embers of the daylight die, 
And, in the trembling blue-green of the sky 
A moon, worn as if it had been a shell 
Washed by time’s waters as they rose and fell 
About the stars and broke in days and years." 


5 
The poem is about the loss of love in a temporal world; the poem articulates 
this loss, not only in its content, but by means of its form. It is a poem of 
reminiscences: ‘We sat together at one summer’s end, / That beautiful mild 
™ Archibald MacLeish, ‘Ars Poetica’ (extract), in The Top 500 Poems, ed. William Harmon (New York: 
Columbia U.P., 1992), p. 1603. 


3 W., B. Yeats ‘Adam’s Curse’ (extract), in Collected Poems (London and Basingstoke: Macmillan, 
1984), pp. 88-89. 
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woman, your close friend, / And you and J, and talked of poetry.’ The poet 
contemplates the themes of love, the death of love, and the inability of poetry to 
alter such loss. This is a thought that, were it to be articulated bluntly, would, 
perhaps, create despair or anguish. But articulated in Yeats’s poem, the aesthetic 
elements—the loveliness of the imagery, the structured iambic pentameter of the 
lines, the rhyming couplets—all these elements ensure that the sadness of the 
theme of the poem inspires in the listener or reader an overall sense of aesthetic 
pleasure rather than despair. This is aided by the particular nature of the aesthetic 
experience itself—the experience of the beauty of the poem makes us feel both a 
deep joy and a deep sadness. Not all beauty creates such a feeling—Pope’s ‘The 
Rape of the Lock’, for instance; there must be concordance between theme and 

_form. But I do think that this feeling of aesthetic joy mixed with sadness is a 
widely experienced phenomenon." 

It seems to me that this experience of aesthetic sadness assists Hume in his 
explanation. Some of the concerns of Hume’s critics about his ‘conversion 
theory’ centre upon the implausibility that our feelings of pain are replaced by 
feelings of pleasure; for, it has been pointed out, it does not seem to be the case 
that the former simply evaporate—despite our pleasure in King Lear, we continue 
to pity Lear, and although pity is a cognitive emotion and does not require a 
certain phenomenology, Hume’s account has seemed implausible. But, if we 
acknowledge that our very feelings of pleasure are tinged with a sense of sadness, 
then the concordance between aesthetic pleasure and aesthetic pity seems more 
plausible. We must keep in mind that the pity we feel for Lear is not the pity we 
would feel for Lear should we meet him in real life—it is a pity felt towards a 
fictional character. And if the aesthetic pleasure we take in the elegance and 
poignancy of Shakespeare’s poetry inspires sadness as well as joy, then it is indeed 
not surprising that our overall experience of King Lear is one of pleasure—albeit a 
‘tragic pleasure’. We can, perhaps, save Hume from Schier’s charge that ‘in the 
theatre we. simultaneously feel emotions of distinct hedonic charge and intensity 
and there is no need to suppose that these emotions lose their identities in the 
alchemy of association’. For it appears that the ‘hedonic charges’ of aesthetic 
pleasure and aesthetic pity are not that distinct. If we examine our feelings of pity 
for Lear, we realize that it is as much a result of the beauty of the poetry as it is a 
reaction to Lear’s plight—not only is the poetry in the pity, but the pity is in the 
poetry. The sadness of the drama does not rival the beauty of the poetry, for there 
is sadness in the language too. Nor does the sadness outweigh the pleasure, for 
part of the sadness is a result of the pleasure. We cannot experience the pity 
without also appreciating the elegance of the language, and to be moved by its 
loveliness is also to be moved to pity. In other words, tragic pleasure is not the 


16 For further discussion on this issue, see Kivy, ‘Feeling the Musical Emotions’. 
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yoking by violence of two heterogeneous emotions, but a single emotional 
response. 

It thus seems to me that Hume’s account of tragic pleasure does make sense of 
much of our experience of tragic drama. It is not an exhaustive account—there 
are many pleasures we gain from tragedy, and certainly Hume’s account does not 
include them all. Whether it is incompatible with certain accounts we think 
enlightening or profound needs to be argued for. But it does seem to me that 
Hume has provided us with an account of the experience of the tragic aesthetic that 
chimes with much of what we know about emotional responses in both the 
aesthetic and non-aesthetic realms. Or at any rate, this is what I hope I have 
shown. 


Elisa Galgut, Department of Philosophy, University of Cape Town, Private Bag, Ronde- 
bosch 7700, South Africa. Email: egalgut@humanities.uct.ac.za, or galgut@yahoo.com. 
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TELLING A STORY OR TELLING 


A WORLD? 
Ruth Lorand 


AESTHETICIANS in the second half of the twentieth century began to challenge the 
traditional conception of story that originated in Aristotle’s Poetics (mainly ch. 
VII). This conception demands that any form of narrative fiction should have a 
definite beginning and ending and consist of an intentional and purposeful 
selection of facts and a well-designed structure. Iser, for instance, criticizes this 
notion of defined boundaries, claiming that ‘no tale can be told in its entirety’.! 
Iser’s claim coheres with ideas concerning the active—creative role of the reader, 
ideas that undermine the traditional concept and have become the cornerstone of 
postmodernism. 

Can a story be told in its entirety?? Judging by the immediate experience of 
telling or reading a story, it seems that it can. Judging by many contemporary 
literary theories, it seems that it cannot. In this paper I attempt to defend the 
former and explain the grounds and flaw of the latter. I argue that focusing on 
truth in fiction and attempting to define a method for determining the 
boundaries of literary works, has compelled aestheticians to employ theoretical 
tools that were not designed for understanding the peculiar nature of stories. 

In his paper, ‘Reasoning to What Is True in Fiction’, Lamarque writes: ‘It is not 
always easy to reconcile the requirements of a logic of fiction with the 
requirements of an aesthetics of fiction.” I agree with Lamarque but wish to take 
his argument a step further: it is not always necessary or even desirable to attempt 
to reconcile the requirements of logic with those of an aesthetic of fiction. The 
project of formulating the method for determining the truth in narrative fiction 
and establishing the boundaries of stories has been dominated by the attempt to 
satisfy the logical demands of the ‘world’ metaphor. This metaphor, I argue, poses 
requirements that disregard the peculiar nature of narrative fiction. 

The ‘world’ metaphor suggests that a story aims at reflecting or representing a 


Wolfgang Iser, ‘The Reading Process: A Phenomenological Approach’, New Literary History, vol. 3 
(1971), pp. 279-299, see p. 284. 
By ‘story’ I refer to all forms of narratives. This includes novels, short stories, plays, films, an so on. 


3 Peter Lamarque, ‘Reasoning to What Is True in Fiction’, Argumentation, vol. 4 (1990), p- 333. I 
further discuss Lamarque’s position in the third part of the paper. 
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world (be it real, possible, or fictional). It evokes the idea that stories are partial 
reports of their corresponding worlds and supply materials or schemes for 
reconstructing these worlds. However, any world, regardless of its logical status, 
consists of an infinite chain of facts, and these facts are interrelated according to 
different principles (metaphysical, logical, physical, psychological, and so forth). 
Therefore no depiction or representation of any world can ever be complete. The 
completion of a given story requires of the active reader the impossible task of 
including the whole range of facts that belong to its related world. 

The question concerning the ‘true facts’ (explicit and implicit) of a given story 
blurs the difference between the story and the world that the reader may associate 
with the story. Thus, establishing the true (and relevant) facts of a story amounts 
to establishing the true facts of the corresponding world. As a result, the structure 
and meaning of the story per se are obliterated. Telling a story becomes then the 
never-ending project of telling a world. 

The ‘world’ metaphor leads the analysis astray. I suggest instead the ‘material— 
product’ metaphor. Products consist of materials taken from different realms 
(‘worlds’), but they do not depict or represent these realms. The materials lose 
some of their original qualities and gain new qualities in the process of integrating 
into a new product. A story, viewed as a product, is not designed to supply 
materials for reconstructing a world. It is rather the other way around: the world 
(real, possible, or fictional) supplies the materials for constructing a story, in the 
same way that a vegetable bed supplies materials for a vegetable soup. As a 
product, a story is always complete (finished), even if not always satisfying. 
Evaluating a story consists, among other things, in considering the choice of 
materials and their functioning as components of a complete entity. 

It is important to note that the focus of this paper is not on the question of how 
one does determine the true facts or boundaries of a given story. I am not sure 
whether a reliable method for determining such truth is available or significant 
for literary theories. Likewise, I do not regard differences in understanding 
certain facts as an obstacle to the practice of narrative fiction. Differences in 
understanding, and consequently in interpretation, do not entail that the object in 
question is limitless but rather that discussions about the object can go on 
without reaching a commonly agreed conclusion. In this sense, stories do not 
differ from any other object of human contemplation. 

The paper consists of three parts. I comment in the first part on a few para- 
digmatic cases of literary theories that are dominated by the ‘world’ metaphor. In 
spite of important differences in method and reasoning, the theories of Beardsley, 
Ingarden, Iser, and Walton all employ the logic of the ‘world’ metaphor in a sim- 
ilar fashion, and are therefore driven to similar conclusions. 

In the second part I comment on Currie’s arguments against fictional worlds. 
Although I agree with some of his points, I wish to make clear that in my view, 
the acceptance or denial of fictional worlds is of little consequence for under- 
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standing the nature of stories. It concerns the origin of the story-materials, not 
the story per se. 

The third part concludes the paper by examining the logic of the ‘material 
product’ metaphor. I agree with Lamarque’s general standpoint that a story 
consists of more than fictional representations, and that methods for establishing 
fictional truth are insufficient for understanding the aesthetic aspect of stories. 
However, I take the issue a step further and deny that stories depict, or seek to 
depict, worlds. 


I 


The main function of the ‘world’ metaphor in theories of fiction is to supply a 
framework for justifying the tendency to go beyond the given text and include in 
the story more than that which is explicitly stated. The disturbing question, ‘how 
far can one go beyond the text?’ finds its inevitable (no less disturbing) answer 
via the ‘world’ metaphor: ‘as far as a whole world’. The following examples 
demonstrate this point. 


Implicit facts and elucidations 

‘Part of what is involved in coming to understand a literary work’, according to 
Beardsley, ‘is this process of filling out our knowledge of what is going on, 
beyond what is overtly presented.’* Realizing that the process of ‘filling out our 
knowledge’ is in principle endless, Beardsley attempts to draw the line between 
three groups of facts. He distinguishes between: (1) facts that belong to the world 
of the work, (2) facts that are required for elucidating this world, and (3) facts that 
originate in mere speculations and should be, therefore, excluded. The three 
groups do not always cohere with one another and they sometimes clash with a 
fourth group that Beardsley implies: the world as known to the reader. 


(x) What belongs to the work and what does not belong to it depend, according to 
Beardsley, on the world as known to the fictional characters: ‘If the characters and 
speaker in the novel cannot conceive of viruses, then viruses do not exist in their 
world, even if the symptoms do’ (Aesthetics, p. 246). How do we illustrate the 
world, as known to the fictional characters beyond what is explicit in the story? In 
order to answer this question we need to build around the text an imaginary 
world, either based on historical facts or just making up a world that coheres with 
the explicit text. If it is the former, then the story functions as a historical 
document in some sense; if it is the latter, there is more than one possible or 
fictional world that may cohere with the explicit facts of the story. 


+ Monroe C. Beardsley, Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1981), 
p. 242. Hereafter Aesthetics. 

5 This is a point made by Gregory Currie in The Nature of Fiction (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1990); pP. $5- 
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(2) Elucidations, so Beardsley holds, necessitate and justify the inclusions of some 
facts of the real world in the fictional world. This means that the fictional world 
cannot be strictly limited to the characters’ world. For instance, Beardsley agrees 
that a Freudian reading (elucidation) of Hamlet is plausible, although Freudian 
conceptions (such as the unconscious) do not belong to the fictional world of 
Hamlet (the first group of facts). However, a Freudian reading of Hamlet cannot 
be executed without imputing to Hamlet (the fictional character) an unconscious, 
thus making the unconscious an element in the story. The fact that neither 
Shakespeare nor any of the fictional characters in Hamlet are aware of the concept 
of the unconscious does not pose a difficulty for Freud’s theory. The psycho- 
logical theory, just as any other theory, does not depend on such awareness. But 
this unawareness of the fictional characters certainly creates a difficulty for 
Beardsley’s notion of Hamlet’s world as presented in the first group of facts. 
Beardsley admits that elucidations and their evidence do not depend solely on 
facts; they also depend on the principles or theories one holds to be relevant to 
the text in question. Now, since principles and theories come and go, Beardsley 
admits that ‘new elucidations, or new directions of elucidations, are opened up’ 
(Aesthetics, p.245). However, if the notion of world is limited to the fictional 
character’s world, not only must Freudian elucidation be excluded, but also any 
elucidation that employs concepts beyond the limits of the characters’ world. 


(3) The third group consists of facts that do not belong to the explicit fictional 
world or do not contribute to its elucidation. Beardsley rejects, for instance, ‘silly 
questions about Lady Macbeth’s children’ (Aesthetics, p. 246) as mere speculations. 
As much as one is inclined to share Beardsley’s reaction to the question 
concerning Lady Macbeth’s children, it would be difficult to justify its categorical 
exclusion based on Beardsley’s first and second groups of facts. One may rightly 
argue that limiting the ‘world’ to the ‘character’s world’ does not eliminate 
questions like the one concerning Lady Macbeth’s children. On the contrary, it 
opens the door to such questions. After all, Lady Macbeth may not be aware of 
viruses or computers, and therefore viruses and computers do not belong to her 
world; but surely she must know better than any fictional‘or non-fictional 
character how many children she has. The imaginary world of Lady Macbeth 
includes not only the exact number of her children, but also other, numerous 
items. A world, even if it is limited to the characters’ world, is still an endless 
chain of facts and reflecting upon this world gives rise inevitably to many ‘silly’ 
questions.° 

As for elucidations (the second group), what if one holds a theory that 
associates the number of children a woman has with the mental state that evokes 


6 Kendall Walton discusses a different kind of ‘silly questions’ in Mimesis as Make-believe (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard U.P., 1990), pp. 174-183. See further discussion and pp. 433-434 below. 
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murder plans? Cannot a person that holds such a theory be justified in specu- 
lating about Lady Macbeth’s children? The silliness of the question, after all, 
depends on the silliness of the theory that evokes it. But real-world theories and 
their worth are not at stake here. A literary theory cannot draw the borderlines 
between silly theories and acceptable, fruitful theories of the real world and 
decide a priori which theory is acceptable and which is silly. Some respectable 
theories of the past look silly nowadays and vice versa. 


(4) The method of filling in details, according to Beardsley, depends not only on 
the world as known to the fictional characters, but also on the world as known to 
the reader. The famous Daisy Miller example (she appears at the hotel; therefore, 
she must have been born) (Aesthetics, p. 242) demonstrates that what we hold to be 
the undeniable truth in the real world must also determine facts in the story. In 
any case, we do not know if Daisy Miller shares this belief: what if she believes 
(as a fictional character) that she popped out of a cauliflower? Which of the 
worlds decides the issue? Moreover, even if the reader is justified in concluding 
that Daisy Miller was born and had parents who were human like her, does this 
conclusion belong in the story? Imagine that the original text contains the 
following sentence: ‘Daisy Miller is human and as such she was born to human 
parents.’ Wouldn’t we hold that it is either a silly, redundant sentence or an 
ironical expression? In any case, the inclusion of such a sentence would have its 
impact; it would affect the structure and meaning of the story for better or worse. 
Attempting to incorporate all such implications in the explicit text would also 
have its impact. It would destroy the texture of the story and turn it into an 
endless, and probably pointless, report of a ‘world’. 


The work and its ‘concretions’ 
Ingarden’s theory of gaps goes a step further by arguing that a literary work, by its 
very nature, is incomplete. It therefore not only enables, but also demands the 
active role of the reader in completing it. Iser expresses a similar view but pushes 
it even further. While Ingarden holds, somewhat like Beardsley, that there are 
proper and improper concretions of a work, Iser regards all concretions as 
legitimate. In Iser’s view a method for determining the proper concretions of a 
story, that is, the proper filling in of the gaps, is not available. Therefore, he gives 
in and allows an overall inclusion of facts. He thus eschews the problem of 
distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant facts. 

Ingarden distinguishes between (i) works of art and (ii) aesthetic objects.” The 


7 This presentation of Roman Ingarden’s view is based mainly on ‘Artistic and Aesthetic Values’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 4, no. 3 (1964), pp. 198-213, and The Literary Work of Art, trans. G. G. 
Grabowicz (Evanston, IL: Northwestern U.P., 1973). 
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work itself is ‘something which transcends the sphere of our experiences and their 
contents’. It is ‘the product of the intentional activities of an artist’.? This prod- 
uct is a potential for realizations, for creating many ‘concrete’ aesthetic objects. A 
potential, by definition, awaits materialization and as such it is incomplete. As a 
mere potential the work contains ‘areas of indeterminateness’; ‘it is a schematic 
creation’, it is a ‘skeleton’.? The skeleton’s resurrection depends on the reader that 
materializes the potentials by the very act of reading. An aesthetic object, 
according to Ingarden, is the mutual product of the artist who creates the 
‘skeleton’, and the observer (or reader) who concretizes the artistic scheme by 
interpreting it and determining its ‘areas of indeterminateness’. In short, the 
author prepares a scheme of a world; the reader materializes this scheme by 
following the explicit and implicit instructions. 

As readers, we are free to imagine, for instance, that the protagonist has blue 
eyes (unless she belongs to a certain ethnic group), or that she is pregnant (if the 
text informs us that she suddenly develops a desire for pickles). Based on what 
she says, thinks, and does (or what she does not think, say, or do), the reader may 
conclude that she is happy or anxious or bored and so forth. This is done with 
regard to everyday information exactly the way it is done with literary 
information: on the basis of the given information we infer further information. 
In some cases we are able to verify our conclusions, in others we are unable to do 
so for various reasons, and in some cases the truth simply does not matter. 

However, the question is whether these inferential procedures in the context 
of stories should be considered ‘filling in gaps of information’ and whether the 
idea of ‘gaps’ in a work of art is appropriate at all. If the colour of the protagonist’s 
eyes is not mentioned in the novel, does it indicate a gap in the work or should we 
simply conclude (trusting the judgment of the author) that it is irrelevant to the 
work? If it is a gap, then by implication we express mistrust in the author’s 
decision not to include this detail; this mistrust affects our appreciation of the 
story. Note that the issue here is not whether one can come to a fairly reliable 
conclusion concerning the colour of the protagonist’s eyes (or any other fact). 
Ingarden is, of course, right in arguing that some inferences are more legitimate 
than others. The question is rather whether such inference, even if validated, 
belongs in the story. 

We need not go to the extreme argument that the protagonist has colourless 
eyes in order to exclude the eye-colour issue as irrelevant. The reader may of 
course imagine beyond the given text and even ‘continue’ the story beyond its 
given end (‘and what happened after they were happily married?”). But this kind 
of imagination is by no means part of the story, even if the story evokes it. If we 
were to hold, for instance, that not-mentioned visual properties are nonetheless 


® Ingarden, ‘Artistic and Aesthetic Values’, p. 202. 
° Ibid., p. 199. 
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an integral component of the story, we would have to hold, fer instance, that a 
film is always ‘more complete’ than a novel since a film ‘materializes’ visual 
properties and auditory properties much more than does a written story. Is then 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina less complete than Brown’s Anna Karenina (1935, with 
Greta Garbo in the leading role)? 

Following Ingarden’s strategy, Iser holds that the reader constantly fills in gaps of 
information. Some of the gaps are temporary gaps that the story eventually fills in 
as it develops (for example, the identity of the murderer); some gaps are perman- 
ent and entirely depend on the reader. The necessary conclusion is, therefore, 
that 


no tale can be told in its entirety. . . . Thus whenever the flow is interrupted and we 
are led off in unexpected directions, the opportunity is given to us to bring into play 
our own faculty for establishing connections—for filling in the gaps left by the text 
itself.*° 


In a sense, Iser is right: the continuum effect (the flow) of the real (or any other) 
world demands such a constant effort. Iser clearly suggests, then, that the reader 
participates in the act of creation: the original text necessarily contains gaps, the 
reader attempts to fill them in, and thus the work becomes relatively completed. 
I say ‘relatively’, since if no tale can be told in its entirety, why should we assume 
that the reader is able to accomplish what the author could not? The great chain 
of gaps could go on forever. Rimmon-Kenan supports this claim by stating that 
‘Holes or gaps are so central in narrative fiction because the materials the text 
provides for the reconstruction of a world (or a story) are insufficient for 
saturation.’"' Note the phrase ‘insufficient for saturation’. It clearly indicates that 
the so-called ‘missing’ information is vital. Indeed, if one assumes that a literary 
work provides materials ‘for the reconstruction of a world’, one would certainly 
never be completely satisfied. The very idea of reconstructing a complete world 
may cause one’s head to spin. For one thing, it would require the solution of the 
ancient continuum paradox: between any two given points (events, materials, 
ideas) there is always room for another point (event, material, idea). How, then, 
can a sufficient saturation ever be accomplished? 

Linguistic reports are always selective. They can never provide a complete 
account of the subject matter, and it is not at all clear that they attempt to do so. 
There are necessary so-called ‘gaps’ that either cannot be filled in (due to lack of 
knowledge) or need not be filled in (because the ‘missing’ details are either 
irrelevant or deducible from the context). No report—as accurate and detailed as 
it may be—may account for every possible detail. Completeness in the above 
sense is not only unattainable, it is also pointless: the (ideal) presentation of 


10 Iser, ‘The Reading Process’, pp. 284-285. 
1 Shulamit Rimmon-Kenan, Narrative Fiction: Contemporary Poetics (London: Methuen, 1983), p. 127. 
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everything is, in the last analysis, a presentation of nothing. The point of the 
report is lost if there is no selection of details that determines the direction and 
purpose of the report. The best technique for spoiling a good joke is asking 
questions about its ‘missing’ details. Indeed, some reports may aim at more 
detailed accounts than others; but even a broad historical report would lose its 
point without a purposeful selection of facts. The purposeful selection creates a 
sense of direction and constitutes a meaningful text. By contrast, the inclusion of 
everything (if at all possible) creates a chaotic assemblage of items, which do not 
coalesce to a meaningful report. This is true for everyday conversation, as it is 
true for art in general and literature in particular. 

The ‘gap’ metaphor complements the ‘world’ metaphor, since gaps are deter- 
mined by the implied comparison between the ‘incomplete’ réport and the 
complete world. The ‘gap’ metaphor creates the wrong impression that 
something is missing. when in fact it is not. Consider Heinrich von Kleist’s 
novella, Die Marquise Von O. A crucial detail is ‘missing’ in the story: the name of 
the progenitor of the unborn child of the Marquise. The name is unknown to 
her, as it remains unknown to the reader up to the end of the novella. This 
missing element not only motivates the plot, but also creates a certain tension and’ 
constructs the central theme. There are clues and hints in the story that suggest 
three possibilities, but the mystery remains unsolved. Iser would classify it as a 
‘permanent gap’. I argue that it is not a gap at all and it is not missing in the sense 
that one has to look for it and attempt to ‘reconstruct’ the story. Indeed, if we 
think of the fictional world to which the facts of the story allegedly belong, we 
must assume that the complete knowledge of that world would include the 
‘missing’ detail, that is, the name of the progenitor. We therefore may feel that we 
ought to search for the true answer by investigating the fictional world. After all, 
wouldn’t we want to do exactly that if this were to be a case in the real world? 

The reader may indeed speculate and fantasize as much as he or she pleases, 
but what would become of Kleist’s novella if this so-called ‘gap’ or ‘area of 
indeterminateness’ were to be filled in or ‘determined’? If one accepts that the 
story gains its significance and power (at least partly) from the fact that these 
details are excluded, one cannot argue that these details are really missing. 

Let us turn, by analogy, to non-verbal forms of art and consider a delicate lace. 
Would we accept the claim that the fine holes are in fact gaps that should be filled 
in? Or, compare a story to a musical composition: just imagine the listener trying 
to fill in the missing notes in the scale. Consider, for another example, the Mona 
Lisa. We do not see the Mona Lisa’s legs, but surely she must have legs. Are the 
legs missing? Is she crippled? Is this a gap that the observer should fill in by 
imagining or drawing the complete figure? Is the painting of Mona Lisa, as 
presented in the Louvre, complete or incomplete? Was Duchamp ‘filling in gaps’ 
when he added the famous moustache to Leonardo’s painting? Clearly, the result 
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of Duchamp’s act is not a completion of the original work but an ironic inter- 
pretation of it that produced a new work of art. 


Implied fictional truths 

Walton examines two principles that were suggested in various forms for 
determining the boundaries of fictional truth: (i) the reality principle and (ii) the 
mutual belief principle.” According to the reality principle, the fictional world is 
much like the real world (in both cases people have blood in their veins, and so 
on). The mutual belief principle is limited to the beliefs and knowledge of the 
author and the intended audience. Both principles, so Walton holds, have some 
advantages, and are useful for certain purposes, but neither is sufficient to exclude 
irrelevant facts or prevent ‘silly’ questions. Both principles disregard the truth 
that not all facts that may enter the world of the story in accordance with one of 
the principles obtain the same status. Different facts may play different roles in 
the story, and differ in their significance, even if their inclusion in the story is 
equally justifiable. 

In order to differentiate between central and marginal facts, significant and 
non-significant facts, Walton offers the notion of ‘implied fictional truths’ (MAM, 
pp. 144-150). He distinguishes between ‘primary fictional truths’ that are directly 
presented by the work, and others that are implied. For instance, according to the 
reality principle, ‘It will be fictional in “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” that 
Tenzing and Hillary achieved the first ascent of Mount Everest and Neil Arm- 
strong the first landing on the moon’ (MAM, p. 148). The first landing of the 
moon (and the second and the third) as well as ‘my most recent visit to a grocery 
store’ (MAM, p. 148, n. 14) belong to Goldilocks and the Three Bears as well as to any 
other story. 

Walton does not fail to realize that this leads to a practical absurdity: all stories 
end up (or rather, they never end at all) largely consisting of the same facts—the 
real-world’s totality of facts. However, Walton is not willing to give up the reality 
principle, and therefore he proposes to ignore such facts ‘rather than banishing all 
this clutter from fictional worlds’ (MAM, p. 148). He offers to distinguish 
between ‘emphasized and highlighted’ (fictional) truths, and others that are 
‘de-emphasized’, which ‘remain in the shadows’, placed in the ‘deep background 
of the story’ (MAM, pp. 148-149). That is, instead of limiting the world of the 
story, one is required to scale up its facts according to their significance in the 
story. Thus, most of the real-world’s facts remain in the shadow, but they belong 
in the story nonetheless. 

This kind of solution is also offered as a remedy for ‘silly’ questions, or at least, 
for some of them. For instance, it is silly to ask how do uneducated Burmese 


2 Walton, Mimesis as Make-believe, pp. 144~161 (hereafter MAM). Beardsley, as we have seen, attempts 
to combine both principles. Nicholas Wolterstorff, David Lewis and Gregory Currie offer differ- 
ent versions of the second principle. 
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peasants (portrayed in an English novel) speak English, or how can characters in 
opera spend their last moments singing. Walton suggests that such. ‘offending 
fictional truth’ (English as spoken by uneducated Burmese peasant; the singing of 
the dying person in the opera) be de-emphasized (MAM, pp. 174-183). 

This solution, however, is of little consequence. One may de-emphasize only 
what has been emphasized. If it is the author or the reader that de-emphasizes 
some facts, we must assume that he or she has considered them in some way 
before doing so. But many of the facts that Walton classifies as ‘de-emphasized’ 
are not (and cannot be) known to the author or the reader, and therefore cannot 
be de-emphasized by either of them. Moreover, why is it a simpler task to 
discriminate between emphasized and de-emphasized facts in a given work, than 
between facts that belong and facts that do not belong to the work? The 
difficulties of the latter are bound to emerge in the former as well. If there is a 
method by which Walton can be certain that the landing on the moon is 
de-emphasized in a story (for instance: it is not mentioned), by the same method 
he can argue that this fact simply does not belong in the story. If, however, not 
being mentioned in the story does not serve as sufficient grounds for the 
exclusion of this or any other detail, then I do not see how it can serve as grounds 
for its being de-emphasized. 

A certain fictional moon has a ‘personality’ of its own which is constructed of 
selected facts and associations. The moon in story X and the moon in story Y are 
not necessarily identical (although they must have some common features in 
order to be identified as ‘moon’). The ‘personality’ of each fictional moon, or for 
that matter each fictional event or character, is constructed by including and 
excluding facts and interrelating the chosen facts differently in each case. If it is 
always the same moon in every story (including all of its “de-emphasized” facts), 
it is a ‘redundant moon’ and there is no justification for portraying it over and 
over again. 

As for ‘silly questions’, it is not clear that one can or needs to de-emphasize the 
fact that the Burmese peasant speaks English, or that the dying character is 
singing in the opera. After all, an awareness of the language in which the novel is 
written is highly significant in literary works, just as the act of singing is a central 
element in the opera. By Walton’s reasoning we need, in fact, to de-emphasize 
not only the singing of the dying character but the whole performance. After all, 
people do not normally carry out conversations or express their feelings by 
singing on a stage in front of an audience. Thus, the whole idea of an opera is 
‘silly’ when taken as a reflection of the real world. Likewise, the whole enterprise 
of describing (in any language) non-existent events may also seem silly if one 
disregards the idea of fictional narrative. Silly questions of the kind described by 
Walton originate in the idea that stories (or art in general) attempt to depict or 
represent a real world in which Burmese peasants do not speak English and 
people do not die singing. Such questions are silly not because they fail to 
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distinguish between emphasized and de-emphasized facts, but because they 
ignore the peculiar nature of art and its generic conventions." ' 

Ignoring the peculiarities of stories or generic conventions and attempting to 
include all the facts of the world in every story is bound to result in a confusing 
inconsistency. Real bears do not have houses in the middle of the forest, or chairs 
or beds, nor do they prepare porridge for lunch, but they do so in Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears. We cannot rule out stories that consist of fictional facts that 
contradict the facts of the real world; after all, stories rely on artistic conventions 
rather than on natural laws. In principle, all stories (being fictional) include facts 
that contrast in one way or another with facts of the real world. Even ‘Madam 
Bovary’ is not Madam Bovary in the real world (‘ce moi!’). The technique of 
‘de-emphasizing’ does not solve such contradictions. The logical contradiction is ! 
effective even if one of the contradicting elements remains in the shadow. 


Il 


In The Nature of Fiction Currie argues against the idea of fictional worlds. He 
contrasts it unfavourably with the theoretically better-grounded notion of 
possible worlds, showing that fictional worlds cannot simply be assimilated to 
possible worlds. The idea of fictional worlds, so Currie holds, is vague and 
‘disguise[s] the gaps in our theorizing’ (NOF, p. 54). His main arguments against 
fictional worlds are the following: 


1. ‘Possible worlds are determinate with respect to truth; . . . They are 
consistent. . . . But fictional worlds are always indeterminate and sometimes 
inconsistent’ (NOF, p. 54). 

2. Different possible worlds may contain the same fictional facts (in addition to 
other possible facts), and it is thus impossible to determine which is the 
genuine world of the story. f 

3- The notion of ‘fictional world’ bears no explanatory power; it inflates ‘our 
ontology without producing growth in understanding’ (NOF, p. 56). 


Although I agree with Currie’s general standpoint that stories need not be 
dependent on the notion of fictional worlds, Currie’s reasons differ from mine. 
Currie rejects ‘fictional worlds’, but not the very idea of a story as a representation 
of a ‘world’. Instead of a fictional world he offers the world of the fictional 
author’s community as a source for inferring truth beyond the explicit text. These 
are my main disagreements with Currie: 





B It should be noted that there is a difference between the kind of ‘silly questions’ Beardsley has in 
mind and those that Walton describes. Beardsley denotes as ‘silly’ questions about irrelevant facts, 
whereas Walton discusses question that ignore or misunderstand the generic conventions of the 
whole practice of ‘make-believe’. 


1 -Gregory Currie, The Nature of Fiction (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1990). Hereafter NOF. 
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Inconsistency: Currie bases the argument that fictional worlds are sometimes 
inconsistent on the fact that stories are sometimes inconsistent. Currie apparently 
does not distinguish between (i) the fictional world, and (ii) the story that belongs 
to it. If a story reflects a fictional world or belongs to it in some way, it can be 
inconsistent without necessarily indicating that the world to which it belongs is 
inconsistent. After all, if a story is a partial report of its alleged world, one can 
blame the report without blaming the world. This is true about real-world 
reports too. But my stronger disagreement with Currie is concerned with the 
very idea that a story may contain contradicting facts. I hold that a story, as a 
meaningful text, must be coherent, although its coherence may depend on 
interpretation. Indeed, many narratives do not appear internally consistent and 
some story-tellers (for example, Robbe-Grillet of the nouveau roman) deliberately 
build in incoherencies, but such incoherencies are resolved via interpretations. 

Upon detecting inconsistency in a given story we either denounce the story as 
unreliable or, if we believe in the genuine worth of the story, we regard the 
inconsistency as apparent only. That is, we resolve the inconsistency by putting it 
in a context that ‘permits’ inconsistencies (dreams, hallucinations, and so forth), 
or seek to interpret it as an artistic means for drawing attention to certain points, 
and thus explain the inconsistency away. 


Indeterminacy: A world, so Currie holds, cannot be indeterminate, and if ‘fictional 
worlds’ are indeterminate they cannot be ‘worlds’. Lamarque supports Currie’s 
argument by stating that ‘possible worlds . . . bear too much content’, whereas 
fictional worlds ‘are incomplete; they leave a large number of details indeter- 
minate’.'> Indeed, a world cannot be indeterminate. However, if we differentiate 
between fictional worlds and fictional stories, we may hold that a fictional world 
bears as much content as any possible world, without imputing this content to its 
related story. A story consists, as I further elaborate, in a choice of materials taken 
from its related world. 

Here again it is necessary to distinguish between the nature of the report (the 
text, the story) and the nature of the reported object (the ‘world’). A report may 
contain indeterminacies without indicating that the object (the ‘world’) it 
describes is indeterminate. Yet, unlike inconsistency, indeterminacy in reports 
(stories or others) is not necessarily a fault, and it need not necessarily be ` 
resolved. In fact, some degree of indeterminacy is required in every report or 
description—fictional or non-fictional. A totally adequate report of every detail is 
impossible for many reasons. Some details are always left out because they are 
irrelevant or redundant or unknown. As I already suggested, a report consists in 
principle of a purposeful selection of facts, or else it reports nothing. This does 


1$ Peter Lamarque and Stein Haugom Olsen, Truth Fiction and Literature: A Philosophical Perspective 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), p- 91. 
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not indicate that the world that is being described is indeterminate. Indeter- 
minacy is a flaw only if the ‘missing’ details are vital for the purpose of the text. 


In the second argument, Currie does acknowledge the distinction between a 
fictional world and a story. A story, according to this argument, is a partial report 
of facts that belong in a certain fictional world. Since the same facts may occur in 
different worlds, one has no method for determining the world to which the 
story belongs, and therefore one cannot determine many of the indeterminacies. 
This is indeed true, but the question is whether this poses a difficulty. The fact 
that on the basis of a given story readers can imagine different fictional worlds 
need not interfere with the understanding that the story consists of certain 
materials, and is a complete entity of its kind. The variety of fictional worlds is 
expressed, for instance, in different films that are made on the basis of the same ` 
novel. In one film Anna Karenina looks and sounds like Greta Garbo; in another 
she looks and sounds like Vivien Leigh. The fact that, based on the text, we can- 
not determine which of the actresses better resembles Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, is 
neither an artistic flaw on Tolstoy’s part nor an argument against fictional worlds. 
Any: story may cohere with more than one fictional world. However, this 
phenomenon is not unique to fiction. Any real-world report may cohere with 
more than one possible world. Different possible worlds may share some facts. 
Therefore, if this phenomenon serves as an argument against fictional worlds, it 
may well serve as an argument against possible worlds. 

On the third argument, I quite agree with Currie about the poor explanatory 
power of fictional worlds. My main concern, however, is not whether placing a 
certain story in a fictional world explains something—it certainly may explain 
many things—but rather, that this kind of explanation is irrelevant to the under- 
standing of a story per se. Accepting the idea of fictional worlds (that differ from 
possible worlds) does not entail that a story is a (partial) presentation of a fictional 
world; the understanding of the story does not depend on the comprehensive 
knowledge of the related fictional world. The understanding of Anna Karenina 
does not depend on determining whether the protagonist looks like Greta Garbo 
or Vivien Leigh, or on the determination of many other allegedly missing details. 
The separation between fictional worlds and stories is crucial. A fictional world is 
not a story and a story, although fictional, is not a world. Therefore, the issue of 
whether or not one accepts the notion of fictional worlds has little to do with 
arguing about stories. 

Currie maintains that the beliefs of the fictional author determine the truth in 
the story. The fictional author who is a character in the story belongs to a certain 
community. Therefore, the beliefs that prevail in this community form the basis 
for arguing about the fictional author’s beliefs. The informed reader—that is, the 
reader who is familiar with the relevant community—is thus able to go beyond 
the literal information and infer further facts. The problem is, hawever, that the 
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informed reader constructs the fictional author’s beliefs on the basis of the given 
text, the true facts of which need to be determined by the fictional author’s 
beliefs. Since this is obviously circular, Currie agrees that ‘the text alone isn’t 
enough’ (NOF, p. 77). The supplementary source beside the text is the world as 
known and believed by a certain community or a culture to which the fictional 
author belongs. The ‘world’ metaphor, then, enters through this back door." 

According to Currie the fictional author ‘cannot, of course, tell us everything 
he knows that is relevant to his story’ (NOF, p. 80). The reasons Currie gives are 
interesting because they suggest contradictory tendencies. According to Currie, 
the author does not tell us everything he knows because (i) ‘it would take too 
long and the attempt would dissipate our interest’; and (ii) ‘he can rely upon a 
shared background’ (NOF, p. 80). Thus, in Currie’s view, the informed reader 
(who shares that background) is expected to execute on his part the too-long and 
tiresome enterprise of bringing the implied ‘everything’ to light. But why should 
the reader be interested in accomplishing the project which the author (wisely) 
avoids? On the one hand, Currie suggests that telling ‘everything he [the author] 
knows that is relevant to his story’ is undesirable since it dissipates the reader’s 
interest. On the other hand, he does not give up the idea that a story reflects a 
world (the fictional author’s world), and therefore ‘everything’ needs to be 
infused in the story, if not by the author then by the reader. 

Note that the notion of ‘relevance’ in this context is ambiguous. If ‘relevant to 
the story’ indicates anything that can be said about or inferred from the given story, 
then it is not clear that such details are really relevant to the story per se. If, 
however, ‘relevant’ indicates that the story cannot do without the details in 
question, then claiming that some relevant details are missing is as good as 
claiming that the story is incomplete (unfinished), or of low value. In either case, 
the issue is not whether the author can or cannot tell us ‘everything he knows 
that is relevant’, but rather, whether he tells us everything that is needed for 
constructing a complete, coherent, and meaningful story. If the ‘missing’ details 
do not'play any significant role in the story, they are, in this sense, irrelevant to it 
even if they can be linked to the story by logical or causal principles. 


M 


Suppose we agree that fictional worlds are conceivable (in spite of Currie’s 
criticism), does it necessitate the view that stories represent or assimilate such 
worlds? There are at least two ways to construe the relationships between a story 
and its related fictional (or any other) world: 


1. The story represents its related world and offers a partial report or a scheme 
for its reconstruction by the reader. 


© Currie’s suggestion falls under the ‘mutual belief principle as presented and criticized by Walton. 
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2. The story is constructed of selected materials (representations or others) of 
its related world(s), but the story as a whole does not represent any world. 


The first option, as I tried to show, cannot avoid the disturbing conclusion that 
stories are bound to be incomplete. The second option regards stories (and per- 
haps works of art in general) under the ‘material-product’ metaphor. 

What does the ‘material-product’ metaphor suggest? 


1. A product, regardless of its specific nature or value, is always approached as a 
complete entity of some sort. A product that needs completion is not yet 
ready for its presentation and/or function. 

2. Regarded as complete does not necessarily mean that the product is perfect or 
satisfying as presented, but rather that it is considered ‘ready’ for its function 
and evaluation. One does not normally evaluate an object that is incomplete, 
just as one does not judge the cake by the taste of its dough. One may want 
to disagree with the very presentation of a certain product (or story) as 
‘ready’, but this is a different matter. A not-yet-ready product is not a proper 
candidate for evaluation. 

3. Products are made of materials that are cut-off from their original 
environment (the ‘world’), processed and integrated with one another. 
During the process of integration into the new product the materials 
necessarily lose some of their original qualities and gain some new ones. A 
baked potato does not taste like a raw potato. 

4. The relationships among the components of a product are not determined by 
logical requirement. That is, the components cannot be inferred from one 
another; they are, however, expected to complement one another in 
accordance with the structure and function of the whole. 

5. The same (or similar) material may be used for constructing different 
products and express thereby different qualities (or meanings) as well as 
different interrelationships with their complementary components. 


Let us examine these points with regard to stories: 


1. A story that is presented to the audience (published or told orally) is 
presented as a finished product. It consists of certain materials; it begins and 
ends at certain points and includes certain facts in a certain order. As such it 
bears certain meanings and is a candidate for evaluation. 

2. A finished story may be good or bad or mediocre; its evaluation implies that 
the story is viewed as a complete entity. If the story is considered ‘incomplete’ 
and the reader is expected to complete it by adding ‘missing’ details, one has 
no grounds for criticizing the quality of the (finished) story. If the story 
depends on the reader’s completion, let the reader do the best he or she can 
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and take the blame for any failure. By the same token, praising the author 
would not make much sense unless one assumes that the author is respon- 
sible for the product as complete.” 

Materials for creating stories are taken from different realms (‘worlds’) and 
reflect different aspects of human experience. A story may combine repres- 
entations of imaginary and real, historical events; it may combine traditional 
generic patterns with new ones (break the rules and create new ones); it may 
integrate all kinds of linguistic materials (high language, slang, and so forth), 
scientific knowledge, philosophical ideas, psychological observations, moral 
values, motifs of previous stories (or works of art in general), desires, dreams, 
and so forth. The selected materials are cut-off from their origin (the 
genuine experience) and integrated into the story in a manner similar to the 
integration of materials that construct a cake or a piece of furniture. Within 
the story, the materials express some of their original qualities, but not all of 
them and they gain new meanings as a result of their new integration and 
function. A philosophical idea that is expressed in a story need not be 
defended by the same arguments as in its original, philosophical context. 
Representations of historical facts, even if accurately depicted, may lose some 
of their historical significance and gain new meanings in the story. The 
knowledge of what is lost and what is gained in a specific story is a posteriori; 
it is not achieved through deductive procedures. If the ‘completion’ of a story 
were to mean incorporating into the story all the qualities, aspects, meanings, 
and related materials of the original context, it would mean the destruction of 
the story. 

The materials are expected to complement one another, but they do not 
determine one another. That is, one cannot infer from one component the 
necessary elements of another component. The beginning of the story does 
not necessarily lead the reader to an expected development. We may always 
be surprised (for better or worse) by new combinations. In most cases, we 
would hold it against the story if it were to develop as expected (based on 
previous stories or common life experiences). The ‘logical’ completion of a 
story by the readers (as suggested by many) obviously is in tension with this 
point. Novelty and originality can only be achieved by combinations that do 
not follow well-established rules; stories need not, therefore, be methodo- 
logically completed by the readers. 

The same or similar materials may be used in different stories and gain 
different meanings. Having some common materials is the basis for com- 


'7 This common sense probably guides the Nobel Prize committee. No reader has ever received the 
prize for the completion of a literary work. 


8 Lamarque similarly distinguishes between ‘facts about the physical setting in which a fiction takes 
place, and . . . more “theory-laden” facts about the actions, motives, intentions, attitudes and so on’ 
(‘Reasoning to What Is True in Fiction’, p. 339). 
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parisons between stories. Thus, we can compare two novels that deal with 
the same historical events, or express similar human situations, and so on. In 
spite of consisting of some shared materials the stories are not necessarily 
similar in their overall meaning or value. Likewise, not all cakes that are 
made of chocolate have the same taste or texture. 


The ‘material-productť metaphor entails that the nature of the ‘raw’ material does 
not directly determine the nature of the whole. Thus, the fact that a story consists 
of representations of events in a certain order does not entail that the story 
represents a world. In the same manner, we would not expect a wooden table to 
represent the tree of its origin or grow its fruits. The wood obviously loses some 
of its original qualities and ‘gains’ some new qualities while being processed by 
the carpenter. Likewise, representations of any world, when processed by the 
author, become something different from mere representations of a world, 
although they retain some of their original qualities. Therefore, a story is not a 
scheme for reconstructing its world of origin, although knowledge of the origin 
may teach us something about the story, and a thorough examination of the story 
may teach us something about the world. 

A story is not necessarily entirely fictional, or at least, its materials need not all 
be fictional. For instance, it is not clear that generic patterns or philosophical ideas 
found in a story should be considered fictional. After all, if a story is a ‘product’ it 
can be made of a combination of different materials, some of them even real- 
world materials, as is often the case. 

The emphasis on the issue of truth in fiction is somewhat misleading. The 
linguistic representations of certain facts, the very components that evoke the 
issue of truth in fiction, constitute only one element in the story. Significant as 
this element may be, a story always contains more than representations of facts. 
Moreover, since the final product consists of the integration among the 
components, even descriptions of facts do not function merely as representations. 
Their meanings are determined by the role they play in the story and their 
interrelationships with the non-representational components (structure, style, 
conceptions, and so forth). 

Lamarque argues that a fictional narrative ‘does not simply depict a world, it 
depicts a world-under-a-description . . . there are not just facts reported but 
facts-as-told’.” I agree with the ‘under-a-description’ element of this argument, 
but not with the general notion of a story that strictly ‘depicts a world’. A 
depiction of a world (even if ‘under-a-description) poses requirements that clash 
with the aesthetic requirements Lamarque attempts to establish. A world, any 
world, consists of an endless chain of facts, and therefore its depiction can never 
be completed. A fictional world, according to Lamarque, is ‘the complex network 


19 Ibid., p. 337. 
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of aspects and values characterized by the precise narrative mode of presentation 
in a work of fiction’. This definition is somewhat confusing since it is not clear 
that the ‘world’ component is seriously considered here. The definition actually 
describes the materials of the story itself, not a world that is depicted by the story. 
If ‘fictional world’ means the materials that a given story consists of, in what sense 
does the story depict its ‘world’? 

One cannot satisfy both the ‘world’ metaphor and the ‘requirements of an 
aesthetics of fiction’.* A world and ‘a world-under-a-description’ are two 
different entities. A fictional world and a work that consists of materials taken 
from that world constitute distinct entities. There is a difference between ‘the 
world of Anna Karenina’ (as a fictional world in which Anna Karenina partakes) 
and Tolstoy’s novel. The former allows endless speculations and deductions of 
facts regardless of any ‘mode of presentation’, and the latter is a ‘product’ made of 
certain facts that were ‘cut off’ from the related fictional world. 

Adding to the story materials that are taken from its related world modifies the 
nature of the story. Similarly, adding carrots to a potato soup affects its texture, 
colour, and taste. We can imagine another author using materials taken from the 
same fictional world and producing a different novel in which, for instance, Anna 
Karenina’s brother and not Anna is the protagonist. The two novels may differ in 
meaning and value, although they correspond to the same fictional world. 

One may want to examine the materials in the context of their origin in order 
to understand them better and estimate their contribution to the whole. One may 
attempt to reconstruct the process of creation, starting with the origin of the raw 
materials and describe step by step the whole process of selection, inclusion, and 
exclusion of materials by the author. This is often done by examining drafts of 
the work and the author’s biography. But such a reconstruction of the creation 
process does not entail that everything that belongs in the origin enters the final 
product. The creation process demonstrates the separating of the selected 
materials from their origin. 

The story may begin at a certain point in the life of the protagonist, describe 
certain facts, and ‘skip’ to the next day or next year or next decade without 
assuming that the reader will carefully complete these ‘gaps’. The demand for 
continuity that is based on the logical expectations evoked by the ‘world’ 
metaphor is futile. Stories, and perhaps art in general, constitute the domain of 
the miraculous where a frog may become a prince without consideration for the 
kind of physics that allows such a metamorphosis. The selected facts do not 
supply materials for reconstructing the ‘complete’ world just as a vegetable soup 
does not supply materials for reconstructing a vegetable bed. 

I have no method to offer for putting an end to the disputes over the actual 


2 Ibid. 
a Ibid., p. 333. 
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boundaries and true facts of a story, nor do I believe that such a method is 
available. Likewise I do not believe that we have methods by which we define 
different personalities or periods in everyday life. Nonetheless, debating over the 
borders and the relevance of certain facts is not the same as arguing that there are 
no borders at all and that everything is equally relevant. Stories may differ just 
as different kinds of vegetable soup may differ. They do not share all the 
ingredients, and are not prepared (composed) in the same way although they all 
contain vegetables and may have some common ingredients.” 

Aristotle contrasted poetry with history. He had a point. History is indeed as 
close as possible to the attempt to tell the (complete) story of the real world. But 
Aristotle ignored the fact that even history cannot present its stories without 
artificially defining beginnings and ends of eras or events, including and 
excluding facts. Even a historical narrative is not simply a report or a recon- 
struction of a world but an interpretation of it.” Like any other form of art, the art 
of telling stories (fictional or non-fictional) interprets its selected materials and 
implies arguments about their nature, but under no circumstances does it aim at 
a depiction of a world.” 


Ruth Lorand, Department of Philosophy, University of Haifa, Haifa, Israel 31905. Email: 
lorand@research.haifa.ac.il 


7 There is no point in arguing that carrots are implied or de-emphasized or create ‘gaps’ in a 
vegetable soup that does not contain carrots. 


3 One may recall Brecht’s poetical complaints against the exclusion of the working people from the 
historical narrative: ‘Who built Thebes of the seven gates? In the books you will find the names of 
kings’ (‘Questions from a Worker who Reads’, in Bertolt Brecht Poems 1913-1956, ed. J. Willett and 
R. Manheim [New York: Methuen, 1976], p. 252. 

* Twould like to thank Peter Lamarque for his constructive suggestions and helpful comments on an 
earlier version of this paper. I am grateful to my friend and colleague, Giora Hon, who patiently 
read all the earlier versions and advised me on form and content. 
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Aesthetics and the Environment: The Appreciation of 
Nature, Art and Architecture. By ALLEN CARLSON. 
Routledge. 2000. pp. xxii + 247. £55 hbk. 

THE AESTHETICS of nature has, with some 

conspicuous exceptions such as the work of 

Ronald Hepburn, lain dormant within analytic 

philosophy—though as with other issues neglec- 

ted in analytic aesthetics, it was given considerable 
attention from within critical theory by Adorno. 

Contemporary environmental aesthetics, devel- 

oped principally by Allen Carlson, takes its cue 

from Hepburn’s defence of the autonomy of 
natural beauty, and his distinction between 
serious and trivial appreciation of nature. It is 
often viewed as a multidisciplinary exercise, 
involving ecology, geography, and natural history, 
though it might also be construed as one attempt 
to find a place for criticism in aesthetic judge- 
ments of nature. Although a return to the Kantian 
view that aesthetics should primarily focus on 

nature and only secondarily on art seems im- 

possible, environmental aesthetics has succeeded 

in correcting an overwhelming post-Hegelian 

bias which has made ‘aesthetics of art’ into a 

pleonasm. 

Carlson’s position has been set out in a series of 
articles over twenty years, which are collected in 
the present volume. Two additional chapters have 
been added, but changes to the articles have been 
limited. There are also two overviews, for part I of 
the book on appreciation of nature, and part II on 
landscape, art, and architecture. The core of 
Carlson’s environmental aesthetics is set out in 
the first overview and four subsequent chapters in 
part I: “Understanding and Aesthetic Experience’, 
‘Formal Qualities in the Natural Environment, 
‘Appreciation and the Natural Environment’, and 
‘Nature and Positive Aesthetics’. 

The overview outlines Carlson’s commitment 
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to the natural environmental model for which he has 
become known, and which argues for the relev- 
ance of scientific categories of understanding to 
objective aesthetic judgements about nature. The 
model states that as in our appreciation of works 
of art, we must appreciate nature as what it in fact 
is, as natural and as an environment; and in light 
of our knowledge of what it in fact is, know- 
ledge provided by the natural, and especially 
environmental sciences. In the overview, the 
natural environmental model is contrasted with a 
profusion of other models—too many I think, 
and it is not clear that these are mutually 
exclusive: object model (sculpture), landscape 
model (painting), engagement model, arousal 
model (rejects need for scientific knowledge), 
mystery model (ditto), non-aesthetic model 
(nature appreciation is not a species of aesthetic 
appreciation), postmodern model (compares 
nature to a text), and metaphysical imagination 
model (Hepburn). 
Carlson’s central claim is that 


If to aesthetically appreciate art we must have 
knowledge of artistic traditions and styles . . . 
to aesthetically appreciate nature we must 
have knowledge of the different environ- 
ments . . . and of the systems [within them]. 
In the way in which the art critic and the art 
historian are well equipped to aesthetically 
appreciate art, the naturalist and the ecologist 
are well equipped to aesthetically appreciate 


nature. (p. 50) 


He argues that different environments—prairie, 
forest, seashore—require different ‘acts of aspec- 
tion’ dependent on knowledge of the environ- 
ment in question. 

This position amounts to what I will term 
positivist aesthetics. Carlson’s view is scientistic and 
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anti-humanist—human meanings in nature, 
notably historical ones, are derided (pp. 36-37), 
though he does claim that his account is ‘cultural’. 
Clearly it is this positivism which is really 
distinctive of environmental aesthetics, and it is so 
fundamental that I will return to it after outlining 
the rest of Carlson’s treatment. In the chapter 
entitled ‘Nature and Positive Aesthetics’, posi- 
tivist aesthetics is associated with what Carlson 
calls positive aesthetics, the view that all nature is at 
least potentially beautiful—although in many 
ways his position is indebted to Hepburn, this is 
one respect in which he seems to be at odds with 
him. Carlson cites John Constable’s motto ‘I 
never saw an ugly thing in my life’, and maintains 
that pictorially challenged natural objects— 
mountains, jungles, insects, reptiles, and, one 
could add, the alien from Planet Zog—can at 
different times appear aesthetically positive given 
an environmentalist approach: ‘the natural world 
must appear aesthetically good when it is per- 
ceived in its correct categories, those given and 
informed by natural science’ (p. 90). 

Positivist aesthetics implies positive aesthetics, I 
would argue—though the converse implication 
does not hold, since theistic aesthetics is usually 
positive—and the former implication appears in 
Carlson’s justification of positive aesthetics. A 
bizarre thought-experiment concerning a world 
in which artworks are discovered and not created, 
and in which all are masterpieces, forms an 
unhelpful beginning. But the subsequent dis- 
cussion, in which positivism plays a central role, 
is more convincing. Carlson’s principal claim is 
that science appeals to qualities such as order, 
regularity, harmony, and balance in making the 
natural world comprehensible. These qualities 
are also those that we find aesthetically good: 
‘Moreover, the categories created in this way are 
the correct categories, [and] not only make the 
natural world appear aesthetically good, but 
in virtue of being correct determine that it is 
aesthetically good.’ Hence ‘positive aesthetics [is] 
intimately related to the development of sci- 
ence’—a development illustrated by the historical 
connection between growth in the aesthetic 
awareness of nature, and the development of 
natural science (pp. 91, 93-94). I wrote earlier that 
environmental aesthetics may be construed as one 
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attempt to find a place for criticism in aesthetic 
judgements of nature; but it is hard to reconcile 
criticism with positive aesthetics, and indeed this 
is an opposition which Carlson cites. 

Other features of Carlson’s environmental 
aesthetics also tied to positivism are its holism, 
and rejection of contemplation in favour of parti- 
cipation. Carlson’s view is that there is something 
independent of the framing, or composition of 
the natural scene by the viewer or participant, that 
is the true object of aesthetic appreciation. He 
contrasts natural objects with artworks where, in 
most cases, neither the environment of their 
creation nor the environment of their display are 
aesthetically relevant. Carlson is very dismissive 
of the ‘scenery cult’, exemplifted in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries by the ‘Claude-glass’, a 
small convex mirror named after the landscape 
artist, and giving, in the words of a contemporary 
travel book, ‘the finished picture, in highest 
colouring, and just perspective’. Its modern 
expression is the taste for scenic viewpoints. 
Carlson sees this ‘cult’ as tending towards formal- 
ism. He also objects that it means viewing the 
environment as a static, two-dimensional repres- 
entation—as something it is not. 

Carlson’s dismissal of the scenery cult is some- 
thing that he has in common with Adorno—and 
one feels like responding that provided it is taken 
only as one model among others, it is harmless 
enough. In fact, there is no mention of Adorno 
anywhere in the book, yet various aspects of 
Carlson’s discussion were anticipated by him— 
the attractions and deficiencies of positive 
aesthetics are presented, in Adorno’s thankfully 
inimitable dialectical style, in the section on 
natural beauty in Aesthetic Theory (Athlone, 1997, 
trans. Hullot-Kentor). 

It is puzzling that Carlson claims to find 
support for his view on framing—or at least 
consistency with it—in Santayana, who talks of 
the ‘promiscuous natural landscape’ as ‘an in- 
determinate object: it almost always contains 
enough diversity to allow the eye a great liberty in 
selecting, emphasizing, and grouping its 
elements. . . . A landscape to be seen has to be 
composed’ (G. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty 
[New York, 1961], p. 99). Santayana’s view surely 
suggests quite the opposite of the environmental 
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model, offering a crucial role for the human 
viewer. And indeed it is surely the viewer who 
creates the harmonious, environmental whole 
which Carlson emphasizes; thus contemplation 
can be dynamic as opposed to passive. 

To return to the central issue of positivism. 
Carlson’s claims that cognitive factors such as 
knowledge of land use are distinctive of environ- 
mental appreciation, and rarely present in art 
appreciation, are, I believe, misguided. Critics of 
Carlson such as Emily Brady have rightly 
responded that in attempting to cope with the 
indeterminacy of nature without the help of 
artistic context, it is unlikely that a solution can be 
found by replacing artistic context with the con- 
straints of science. To claim that environmental 
aesthetics is more scientific than art aesthetics is 
to return to a pre-Kantian position. Although it is 
in some limited sense a Kantian corrective to the 
artistic bias of post-Hegelian aesthetics, the 
problem for this reviewer, and no doubt many 
other writers, is that environmental aesthetics is 
profoundly un-Kantian in its cognitivist assump- 
tions.- 

Part of the motivation for the cognitivism of 
environmental aesthetics is the hope. that 
objective aesthetic judgements under scientific 
constraints will be of more appeal to environ- 
mental decision-makers. The motivation is, in 
fact, a dubious one. But although it is not the 
primary role of the aesthetics of nature to provide 
criteria governing environmental development 
and preservation, it remains a difficult question 
what role aesthetics should play in such dis- 
cussions. It would be a narrow cognitivism that 
regarded the relation as simply instrumental. 
From a Kantian perspective, when one raises 
aesthetic considerations about. environmental 
development one is acting as a critic. One gives 
reasons to the planners, who then have to go and 
experience for themselves. An instrumentalist 
view, in contrast, seems to imply ‘rules of taste’. 
Not only is the motivation dubious, moreover; 
positive aesthetics also seems threatened by 
judgements of relative beauty implicit in claims 
about environmental decision-making. 

In part II, Carlson turns from aesthetics of 
nature to a set of appreciative issues that arise 
‘between nature and art’—given his positivism, 
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these issues cannot be central to the aesthetics of 
nature in the way in which they may be for non- 
positivists. Space does not permit more than 2 
summary of these fascinating chapters. There are 
articles on aesthetic education, environmental 
art, aesthetic appreciation of Japanese gardens, 
agricultural landscapes and architecture, and a 
chapter on landscape and literature. 

This an important body of work in contempor- 
ary aesthetics, and it is good to have these articles 
collected together. There is a certain amount of 
repetition—for instance, the ‘landscape model’ is 
discussed in chs 1, 2, and 3, and the discussion of 
the Claude-glass appears virtually duplicated. But 
this is not a serious consideration. Despite my 
criticisms of Carlson’s approach, I found much 
stimulating discussion in these pages. He is a 
worthy opponent for those wedded to a more 
Kantian or historicist approach to natural beauty. 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 


The Aesthetics of Comics. By DAVID CARRIER. Penn- 
sylvania State U.P. 2000. pp. xii + 139. No price 
given. 

Davip Carrier has written the first full-length 

philosophical work devoted to the art form of 

comics. This volume is part of a welcome trend in 
philosophical aesthetics towards taking the mass 
and popular arts seriously. It is also a sign of, and 
contribution to, the increasing respectability of 
comics, which is another welcome trend. In fact, 
the position that comics are in now seems to be 
analogous to the position film found itself in the 

third and fourth decades of the last century. A 

popular art is beginning to be recognized as a 

legitimate art form. It is worth considering why 

comics, which have been around almost exactly as 
long as film, have taken so much longer than film 
to be taken seriously. It may also be instructive to 
consider some of the mistakes of early film 
theorizing, particularly its commitment to very 
strong forms of essentialism. I will return to this 
topic below. 

Carrier’s book focuses on three general issues: 
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defining comics, interpreting comics, and the 
place of comics in art history. Along thé way 
Carrier offers an account of caricature and its 
relation to comics, an extended discussion of 
Gary Larson’s Far Side cartoons and a full chapter 
devoted to the interpretation of George Herri- 
man’s brilliant Krazy Kat strip. There is no way 
that I can do justice to the range of topics and 
insights offered in this rich book in this short 
review, hence I will focus on Carrier’s attempt to 
define comics and his account of their inter- 
pretation. 

Carrier’s approach to understanding comics 
is unabashedly essentialist. Comics, on Carrier’s 
account, possess the following defining features: 
(i) speech balloons, (ii) a closely, linked narrative 
sequence of images, (iii) ‘book-size scale’. Fur- 
thermore, he argues that these essential features 
of comics tell us very important things about the 
art form. For example, Carrier asserts that the 
essential formal elements of comics ‘place very 
real constraints on content, on the kinds of stories 
that are most effectively told’ (p. 5). He claims 
that in the best comics, word and image, as well as 
the sequence of images, are seamlessly combined 
(pp. 54-55). In addition, Carrier holds that ‘to 
interpret an art, we need to know its essence, its 
defining qualities’ (p. 7). Finally, Carrier suggests 
that warranted evaluation of comics is predicated 
on an understanding of its essence (p. 95). I will 
raise some questions about these purported 
defining features of comics and then make a few 
comments about Carrier’s form of essentialism. 

Any serious account of comics has to in- 
vestigate speech balloons. And reference to them 
seems necessary to distinguish comics from 
related art forms such as illustrated stories and 
woodcut novels. Carrier has many insightful 
things to say about this purely conventional 
device. Nonetheless, I am unconvinced by 
Carrier’s claim that speech balloons are essential 
to comics. One can find long sequences in 
mainstream comics that do not contain speech 
balloons. This by itself raises no problem for 
Carrier’s claim since these balloonless sequences 
are juxtaposed with sequences that do contain 
word balloons. But I believe these sequences give 
us a clue as to the real relation between comics 
and speech balloons. Where speech balloons are 
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not used in a comic one may plausibly assume 
that this is a matter of intended artistic signifi- 
cance. Comics artists create sequences without 
speech balloons for artistic reasons—typically 
representational and expressive ones. So when a 
comics artist such as Swiss artist Anna Sommer 
chooses to work without speech balloons 
altogether, this choice can be attributed to an 
intended artistic purpose. The same cannot be 
said for artists working in cther forms that may 
use speech balloons (for example, animated film, 
and painting). When a painter does not use speech 
balloons in her work we have no reason to think 
that this has any intended artistic significance. So 
comics need not have speech balloons, but when 
they do not appear in a comic, their lack always 
has an intended artistic significance. 

Carrier claims that comics essentially contain a 
closely linked narrative sequence of images. 
Although this is a paradigmatic feature of comics, I 
am not convinced that it is an essential one. Some 
comics seem to eschew closely linked narrative 
sequences for very loosely knit ones. You can see 
examples of this in some af R. Crumb’s more 
experimental work. In fact, I see no good reason 
to think that a comic couldn’t avoid narrative 
completely. There are non-narrative films, why 
not non-narrative comics? Again, I think that 
some of Crumb’s work fits in this category, 
although clearly much depends on how one 
thinks about narrative. However, it is worth 
noting that Carrier has a fairly strict notion of 
narrative in mind, such that Hogarth’s Rake’s 
Progress doesn’t count as narration. If that work is 
not narrative, then some of Crumb’s works 
(‘Cubist Be Bop Comics’ and ‘Comical Comics’ 
in his Carload O’Comics) aren’t either. Another 
loosely knit narrative can be found in Richard 
McGuire’s comic ‘Here’ which involves frequent 
and drastic time shifts of decades, centuries, and 
even millennia. Perhaps Carrier would not count 
this last example as narrative at all. But I see no 
reason to exclude it from the category of comics, 
especially since McGuire’s temporal experi- 
mentation can be plausibly attributed to his 
investigation of the conditions of the comics 
medium. - 

Both of these problems with Carrier’s 
proposed definition suggest a further problem. 
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Although it is an extremely sophisticated work 
and is rich with references to both fine art and 
comics, I am not convinced that Carrier has 
thoroughly explored the world of contemporary 
comics. For, if he had, I do not believe that he 
would have claimed that the aforementioned 
three conditions are essential features of comics. 

Aside from worries about his specific defini- 
tion, I have additional concerns with Carrier’s 
form of essentialism. It is, as I mentioned above, 
quite a strong version of essentialism—the 
purported essence of comics is alleged to have 
normative and evaluative implications. An 
instructive comparison to Carrier’s form of 
essentialism might be made with some early 
approaches to film, which sought to derive 
normative and evaluative criteria for film from its 
putative essence. I think it is safe to say that 
approaches of this sort failed, and I suspect that an 
essentialist theory of comics that attempts to 
derive normative and evaluative criteria from that 
essence will also fail. Furthermore, I am not 
convinced that warranted interpretation and 
evaluation of comics require knowledge of their 
essence (if, in fact, they have one.) What does 
seem crucial to the warranted interpretation and 
evaluation of an art form is knowledge of and 
experience with that art form. This requires the 
ability to recognize members of the art form. In 
order to be a good judge of comics, one must 
know something about comics and be able to 
distinguish fairly accurately comics from other 
kinds of art. Neither of these conditions requires 
knowledge of the essence of comics. What they 
require is a means of identifying comics, and this 
need not involve knowledge of any definition. 
But Carrier could have jettisoned his essentialism 
while retaining what is most important and 
interesting in his work. 

In chapters 5 and 6, Carrier argues that the 
interpretation of comics (and any other form of 
mass art) differs significantly from the inter- 
pretation of high art. Whereas interpreting a work 
of high art involves recovering the intentions of 
the artist in order to explain features of that work, 
the interpretation of comics consists in ‘identi- 
fying the ways in which it reflects the fantasies of 
the public’ (p. 7). 

Carrier begins with the assumption that comics 
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are understood by almost all of us easily. Comics 
present their stories transparently. Understanding 
them requires no special knowledge. In this way 
they differ from paradigmatic works of museum 
art, which typically require knowledge of icon- 
ography, art history, art theory, and cultural 
history. In fact, at one point he makes the odd 
claim that comics are ‘self-interpreting’ (as certain 
religious texts are sometimes said to be) (p. 86). I 
confess I do not quite know what he means by 
this. If they do interpret themselves (but how?) 
what job would be left for us? The answer seems 
to stem from the fact that comics are, in some 
sense, about us, their audience. Hence the inter- 
pretation of comics focuses on our responses to 
them. There is more than a hint of subjectivism 
here (p. 90). 

I believe Carrier is too quick in his general- 
izations about comics. It is true that most of us 
understand most of the pictorial and narrative 
content of the majority of comics fairly easily. 
This is unsurprising. Comics are primarily, but 
not essentially, a mass art form. Hence, they are 
typically designed for easy uptake (to use Noél 
Carroll’s apt phrase). Ease of comprehension is 
required for appeal to a mass audience. But I 
believe it is a mistake to think this is true of 
comics in general. At least with some contem- 
porary comics, such as Chris Ware’s Jimmy 
Corrigan: The Smartest Kid on Earth, the Karusik 
and Mazzucchelli adaptation of Paul Auster’s City 
of Glass, or Daniel Clowes’s David Boring, some- 
thing very akin to literary interpretation seems 
called for. What are the character’s motivations? 
What is the theme of this story? Interpretation of 
these comics seems to require answers to these 
questions, and the answers are not obvious. 
Literary interpretation is not merely an exercise in 
uncovering the way a literary work reflects the 
fantasies of the public. Nor is the interpretation of 
at least some contemporary comics. So although 
Carrier may be usefully pointing us to a form of 
interpretation which is particularly appropriate 
for comics and other popular art forms, this does 
not seem like the only sort of interpretation called 
for by comics. 

Carrier’s book is a fascinating attempt to make 
sense of comics as a serious art form. I believe he 
goes wrong in a number of ways, and his writing 
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style is (as he himself admits) rather Talmudic, 
but this is a work I recommend highly to anyone 
interested in the popular arts or in the aesthetics 
of the visual arts. And, of course, serious fans of 
comics will have to read it. Carrier has succeeded 
in fulfilling his original intention as described in 
the opening lines of his acknowledgements. He 
has shown us why comics are so fascinating. 


AARON MESKIN 


Texas Tech University 


The Spheres of Music: A Gathering of Essays. By 
LEONARD B. MEYER. Chicago U.P. 2000. pp. x + 
316. 

THIs Is the sixth book from one of the giants of 

Anglo-American musicology, a polymath whose 

first degree was in philosophy and who went on 

to study composition with Aaron Copland and 

Stefan Wolpe, before finally settling down to 

musicology. In The Spheres of Music Leonard 

Meyer has collected eight of his essays from the 

period 1974-1998, and rewritten, revised, and 

generally homogenized them to fit in with his 
current thinking. 

Prodigious in reference, oceanic in depth, The 
Spheres of Music is both thoughtful and thought- 
provoking, and a mine of insights into the 
workings of music and musicians. As always with 
Meyer, there is a strong sense of the many ways in 
which the study of music can benefit from the 
discipline of cognitive psychology, and Meyer’s 
own work in this field is showcased in his 
co-authored (with Burton Rosner) essay, ‘Mel- 
odic Processes and the Perception of Music’ 
(pp. 157-185), as good a place as any for anybody 
looking for an entry into Meyer’s theory of 
Western musical language and its relation to 
aesthetic subjectivity. The book is divided into 
two main sections, subtitled ‘Music, Perception, 
and Process’ (pp. 55-185) and ‘Music, Culture, 
and History’ (pp. 189-278), which contain essays 
on two of Meyer’s favourite themes: respectively, 
implication-realization analyses of melodies from 
the Western canon (above all, Mozart); and style 
change. Underlying this loose bipartite scheme 
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are their two respective premises, namely that 
‘In the realm of human behaviour, we tend to 
conceptualize and classify. processes in terms of 
goals—and of the strategies devised for reaching 
them’ (p. 160); and that in order to understand 
music one must understand the symbiotic rela- 
tion between creation and constraint operating in 
all realms and at all levels of musical activity. 

As we have come to expect with Meyer, his 
guiding concern is with the place of music in the 
‘humanities’ and with the nature of the practices 
of ‘creative artists’. He is concerned with coming 
to terms with both the ways in which artists 
create and the contexts within which critics may 
interpret their work and works. Like many 
writers from his generation, by ‘creative artist’ 
Meyer almost always means composers, and as 
such tends to sideline performers. In fact, there 
are only two references to ‘performance’ in the 
index—though this is obviously not the whole 
story, and Meyer admits as much (p. 48). I shall 
return to this point to suggest where performers 
might fit into his scheme (or not); first, though, 
what the critic makes of creativity and his job of 
work. 

According to Meyer, ‘the critic, as distin- 
guished from the creative artist, the performer, 
and the audience, is crucially concerned with 
explanation’ (p. 37). Not only that, but his proper 
focus is on the ‘idiosyncratic’ (p. 38), the ‘non- 
recurring’ (p. 39), the ‘particular’ (p. 40), and the 
‘unique’ (p. 41) workings and effects of individual 
musical works. Hence, his or her descriptions and 
explanations use ‘ad hoc’ (p. 40) reasons to create 
connections between theoretical rules, stylistic 
conventions, and learned expectations on the one 
hand and musical acts on the other. Ultimately, 
in fact, the critic relies on ‘insights or aperçus’ 
(p. 41). Meyer gives the analogy of medical 
practice (p. 45) as a form of casuistry in which 
facts are ‘complemented by experience’ (p. 46), 
the two of which together lead to the kinds of 
‘sound judgement’ (p. 46) that embrace ‘humility, 
prudence, and scepticism’ (p. 47, n. 48) and the 
ability to acknowledge ‘complexity and doubt, 
contingency and nuance’ (p. 47)—in short, 
phronesis, or practical wisdom. Witness his com- 
ments that the critic’s capacity for insight is 
developed and refined through education, which 
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‘refines the aural, verbal, or visual imagination 
and increases the awareness and sensitivity of the 
cognitive eye and ear’ (p. 29), and through 
‘repeated encounters with, intense concern for, 
and deep devotion to works of art’ (p. 42)—which 
is to say, through active love. All this Meyer 
wisely contrasts to the utopia of ‘blind commit- 
ment’ to principles (p. 46, n. 46). 

Meyer seems to see (the disposition towards) 
criticism as a kind of virtue, as a necessary but not 
suflicient sign of a good (artistic) life and as a 
natural activity for somebody immersed in their 
culture. And so it is. Whether it is for performers, 
though, is much less clear. In fact, even if we 
choose to ignore the numerous ‘motor-somatic’ 
skills (p. 299) required of performers, it seems to 
me that the kinds of judgements which perfor- 
mers make during performance (if indeed ‘judge- 
ment’ is the appropriate word) are grounded in an 
entirely different (though antecedently related) 
kind of praxis to the one that Meyer advocates. 

Meyer’s description of the critic may be relev- 
ant to the composer insofar as he or she is 
searchingly self-critical; I am reminded here of 
composers like Brahms, Schoenberg, and Goehr. 
To the performer, though, it seems to be relevant 
but partially. What Meyer says is true; what he 
seems to ignore are the performer’s real-time 
acknowledgements of a specific obligation to 
commit this rather than that physical movement, 
this rather than that theatrical rhetoric, this rather 
than that weighting of this phrase, this rather than 
that type of connection between these expressive 
gestures, and so on—and all right now, both 
because of and in spite of the performer him- or 
herself. What Meyer does say is that the per- 
former ‘articulates, defines, and delineates sound 
patterns and, in so doing, shapes the listener’s 
comprehension and experience’ (p. 50). But is 
their relation so unmediated and one-directional? 
Does the listener qua performer actively hear and 
understand exactly what the performer qua listener 
perceives him- or herself as playing? (To be fair, 
this was Meyer in 1974, and he has since become 
more flexible about this matter [p. 272, n. 16].) 

A recent study of eudaimonism began with the 
sentence, ‘Moral wisdom is a virtue—the virtue 
of reflection’ (John Kekes, Moral Wisdom and Good 
Lives [Ithaca, NY: Corncil U.P., 1995], p. ix). If 
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this is so, and if, as I have briefly suggested, 
Meyer’s conception of the telos of the com- 
poser’s and, by implication, the critic’s activity is 
grounded in phronesis, then we ought to go on to 
ask whether performers, too, are privy to such 
‘reflection’ and self-criticism. In an obvious sense, 
performers are clearly capable of reflection. 
During performance, though, they are equally, 
if not more, reliant upon ‘internalized!’ (p. 14) 
gestures and responses, upon pre-rational, pre- 
conscious decision-making. This is one of the 
risks of performance. As it is often noted (and 
frequently in The Spheres of Music), creative artists 
(which in this instance surely does also mean ‘per- 
formers’) often go about their practice ‘without 
being able to explain it’ (p. 27), for their ‘habits are 
not explicitly formulated concepts’ (p. 6), and 
their practice qua praxis is grounded in ‘tacit 
knowledge’ (pp. 13, 27 quoting Michael Polanyi). 

In this respect, we might usefully consider 
Kathleen Marie Higgins’s distinction between 
quandary ethics and virtue ethics (The Music of 
our Lives [Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1991}, pp. 
191ff)—between Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, as it 
were. Although her distinction is not hard and 
fast, it may be that, in general, performers tend to 
follow Dostoevsky, composers and critics (as 
vicarious, second-order performers) Tolstoy. 
After all, what Meyer himself calls the ‘risks’ 
(p. 293, n. 34) of performance are precisely what 
must be confronted at the ‘threshold’ of tem- 
porality (Bakhtin’s term). Imperatives come upon 
performers in real-time and, as part of their 
response to the sheer sensation of sound, are not 
entirely of their own making. As Alphonso 
Lingis might say, there is intelligibility in sensi- 
bility. This may be why performers can suffer 
from stage-fright—they cannot help listening to 
themselves performing. What Lionel Trilling 
referred to as ‘the moral life in process of revising 
itself” (Sincerity and Authenticity [Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard U.P, 1974], p- 1) comes to an eschato- 
logical head in real-time musical performance, in 
the moment when the performer’s activity (with 
reflection) necessarily becomes an act (without). 
Time is of the essence for performers in a way 
that is not so pressing for the composer or the 
critic. 

The Spheres of Music is a fascinating book, and 
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bears repeated reading. Indeed, the rich textures 
of Meyer’s musical analyses often demand time 
for assimilation and later, second and third 
readings at other levels. Perhaps the highlight 
of the book is Meyer’s essay on Mozart’s most 
famous symphony (pp. 55-125), which is, as 
Joseph Kerman rightly notes on the back cover, 
‘amazing’. This book comes highly recom- 
mended. 


ANTHONY GRITTEN 


University of East Anglia, Norwich 


Aesthetic Order: A Philosophy of Order, Beauty and 
Art. By RUTH LORAND. Routledge 2000. pp. xii 
+ 324. £50. 

Trus book is both bold and unfashionable. It is 

bold because it presents a differentia specifica of 

aesthetics, and thus embraces essentialism, and 
unfashionable because the notion of ‘beauty’ is at 
the centre of the theory. Lorand presents her book 
as nothing less than an enquiry into the nature of 
beauty and art, and a comprehensive theory of 
aesthetics 

The main question this book tries to answer 
used to be the core question of aesthetics: ‘What is 
beauty?’ Since Kant, however, this question has 
gradually been replaced with ‘What is art?’, but 

Lorand wants to reverse the order of these 

questions once again. Her answer regarding the 

nature of beauty is that it is an expression of an 
unpredictable lawless order, the aesthetic order. 

This order is contrasted with discursive order, 

which in turn is characterized by principles that 

are a priori and external to and independent of any 
of their particular instances. However, these 
orders are nowhere present alone, but always 
depend on each other in every instance. Still, 
discursive order cannot underpin beauty since we 
do not have any principles that can, a priori, 
guarantee that an object will be beautiful. 

Novelty, after all, is an essential feature of beauty. 

But beauty is clearly not characterized by disorder 

either, and is therefore a lawless order, and the 

principles of its order are internal to it. The 
aesthetic order is a one-member class. Any 
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attempt to copy the order af a successful work of 
art never produces an equally successful work. 
The aesthetic order has a tendency towards 
low redundancy, low predictability, and high 
informative value, while the tendencies of the 
discursive order go in the opposite direction. This 
was the result of the quantitative analysis of 
aesthetic order. 

The qualitative analysis is rather more inter- 
esting. It tries to explain just how this lawless 
order is supposed to work, and to outline the 
nature of its internal relations. The short version 
is that these internal relations are interpretative 
relations. The elements of the aesthetic order 
mutually interpret each other. On the one hand 
the author wants to expand the application of the 
concept of interpretation to include all manner of 
expressions such as body gestures, sounds, and 
brush strokes. On the other hand Lorand wants to 
limit it, correctly I think, by distinguishing 
interpretation from description, explanation, 
decoding, and clarification. Lorand, however, 
goes one crucial step further: 


Man-made objects are normally created in 
order to solve problems, not for the purpose 
of producing a problem and awaiting solution. 
I conclude, therefore, that there are no objects 
that are intentionally made to be interpreted. 


(p. 122) 


This conclusion is also based on the premise that 
interpretation should be considered as a problem- 
solving activity, rather than a truth-seeking one, 
which satisfies our intuition that interpretations 
are not true or false, but rather better or worse 
than others. Lorand also alleges that it is the 
professional academic practice which has created 
the impression that every work of art requires 
interpretation, that it is the need of academics to 
publish and not the nature af works of art that is 
at the root of this misconception. However, what 
Lorand has to say about the presuppositions of the 
act of interpretation seems to undermine this 
conclusion. 

According to the author, the act of interpreta- 
tion requires a number of factors, some of which 
most people would claim te be characteristic of 
works of art, such as the belief that the inter- 
pretable object has hidden layers, and that the 
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object is significant and worthy of close attention. 
This would make works of art prime targets for 
interpretation, contrary to what Lorand claims. 

Lorand’s notion of complementary interpreta- 
tion is different from interpretative analysis. It 
refers to the relationship between the raw 
materials and the finished product, and ‘is the 
construction of the whole out of segregated 
materials, rather than the disassembly of the 
whole. The pre-interpreted object serves as the 
raw material; the proposed interpretation is the 
final product’ (p. 162). This could be read as being 
the final stage of interpreting a work of art, the 
synthesis which follows the interpretative anal- 
ysis, but this does not seem to be the case. All the 
examples indicate that it refers to the artist’s work 
with his or her raw materials, that is the artistic 
creation. The work of art is the artist’s interpreta- 
tion—or, possibly, the cook’s. The majority of 
examples at this stage of the analysis come from 
cooking, which indicates that while works of art 
are not necessarily candidates for interpretation, 
making a dish from different ingredients always 
constitutes an interpretation of them. Indeed, ‘it is 
my view that art, any form of art, expresses 
complementary interpretation’ (p. 167), and that 
‘aesthetic order consists of complementary inter- 
pretation’ where the elements of the aesthetic 
order mutually interpret each other (p. 176). That 
works of art, or most or all human products, are 
always interpretations of their constitutive parts, 
but that works of art do not necessarily have to be 
interpreted, is a way of thinking about interpreta- 
tion which it is not easy to get used to. It means 
that my version of boeuf bourgignon is my inter- 
pretation of beef, bacon, red wine, onions, and so 
on, but that Ibsen’s The Wild Duck does not 
necessarily have to be interpreted. 

While aspects of the theory of aesthetic order 
appear a little odd, it is easier to relate to Lorand’s 
application of her theory in the last two chapters. 


In the first of these the topic is the nature of: 


beauty, and in the second the definition of art. 
Neither argues for positions in the mainstream of 
current analytic aesthetics, but rather challenge 
these. Contemporary analytic aesthetics tends to 
detach the analysis of beauty from the definition 
of art, but Lorand explicitly wants to reunite 
them. 
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Kant is central to Lorand’s analysis in both 
these chapters. With regard to beauty, it is 
particularly Kant’s concepts of disinterestedness 
and non-conceptuality which are the targets of 
criticism. Lorand’s analysis is clear and refreshing, 
but I suspect that Kantians may have some dis- 
agreements. Lorand holds that 


no experience is non-conceptual, and, equally, 
that no object that escapes categorization . . . 
can generate an aesthetic experience. My 
objection to non-conceptuality is based on the 
analysis that aesthetic order and discursive 
order are mutually dependent and that neither 


(p. 221) 
The author has no truck with disinterestedness 


either: ‘pleasure, any pleasure, is the consequence 
of satisfying a need. We derive pleasure from 


is conceivable on its own. 


achieving our goal, from satisfying our hunger, 
and so on. No pleasure, regardless of its subject 
matter, is a “disinterested pleasure”’ (p. 235). If 
Kant were right about our disinterestedness in the 
existence of beautiful objects, beauty would not 
then seduce us and motivate actions, it would 
leave us indifferent and unmotivated’ (p. 237). 
Lorand’s own definition of beauty, apart from its 
high degree of aesthetic order, is found as the 
negative of a range of concepts such as ‘the ugly’, 
‘the meaningless’, ‘the kitsch’, ‘the boring’, ‘the 
insignificant’, and ‘the irrelevant’. All of these 
opposites contrast a different feature of beauty. 

In the chapter on defining art, the author’s 
objective is to challenge the long-fashionable 
non-essentialism and propose a definition of art 
in terms of the aesthetic order, and to substantiate 
art as an intentional creation of beauty. Needless 
to say, the institutional definitions come in for 
severe criticism, and the main fault of these is that 
they hand authority over to the art experts and 
thus push aside the philosophical reflections on 
the nature of art. Lorand’s charge is that there is a 
constant (Platonic) gap between knowing how to 
apply a term in a conventional, communicative 
way, and knowing the complex meaning of the 
concept that underlies it’ (p. 257). Her own 
definition is this: 


I define art as the product of an intention to 
create beauty, that is, to create objects of 
high aesthetic order. This brings into play 
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both the quantitative and the qualitative as- 
pects of aesthetic order. The qualitative 
analysis of aesthetic order defines beauty in 
terms of complementary interpretation. Art, 
accordingly, is the attempt to materialize 
(interpret) the potential of raw materials 
taken from the variety of human experience. 


(p. 259) 


Most of this last chapter is devoted to 
defending this definition against possible charges 
and misunderstandings, and the view that 
complementary interpretation defines the essence 
of. art, and that this notion refers to the ‘act of 
creating (aesthetic) order from “materials of 
vulgar origin”’ (p. 268). Lorand deserves praise for 
her courage in presenting a definition of art, a 
definition that is also refined and defended to an 
extent which cannot be replicated here. However, 
it does appear to invite rather too much into the 
range of art and beauty. As a test I have tried, but 
failed, to exclude wine and the art of making wine 
from its boundaries, but that is perhaps how it 
should be? 

This book is very well written, in a clear and 
accessible style. It challenges some of the most 
widely and firmly held beliefs among aestheti- 
cians of the analytical persuasion today, and 
deserves a much wider readership than the 
price-tag seems to invite. 


OLE MARTIN SKILLEAS 


University of Bergen 


Politics and Aesthetics in the Arts. Edited by SALIM 
KEMAL and IVAN GASKELL. Cambridge U.P. 2000. 
pp. xii + 268. 

THAT A great deal of twentieth-century discussion 

of the relationship between the aesthetic, the 

artistic, and the political was guided by wishful 
thinking is a truth that is now generally, if often 
only implicitly, acknowledged. It is a strength of 
the present collection that the majority of its 
contributors, rather than arguing again the 
competing claims of the more grandiose notions 
of commitment, or falling back on old saws about 
art being above politics, offer instead persuasive 
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and particular demonstrations of how the 
domains of the three terms of the title, while not 
discrete, are nevertheless eccentric. The best of 
the contributions bear fruitfully, by virtue of the 
collection’s diversity, on the questions thrown up 
by this eccentricity. This said, however, there is 
not the same uniformity of quality here as in such 
earlier volumes in the same series as, for example, 
Levinson’s Aesthetics and Ethics. The present 
collection is, indeed, a compound of the excellent, 
the interesting, the inappropriate, and the worth- 
less. I will deal with the essays in that order. 
Montrose’s ‘From the Stage to the State’ (taken 
from his 1996 The Purpose of Playing) argues 
against Greenblatt’s thesis that Elizabethan drama 
was ‘always already co-opted by the state’, and 
towards the conclusion that ‘any general charac- 
terization of the relationship between the Eliza- 
bethan theatre and the Elizabethan state in terms 
of an either/or choice between subversion and 
containment, between resistance and complicity, 
or between power and freedom, appears to be 
hopelessly reductive’ (pp. 39-40). It is the balance 
and specificity (there is much on the place of the 
actor in society, and both sides of the contem- 
porary debate on the moral effect of ‘playing’) that 
is its strength, and its usefulness in the present 
collection. The discussion constantly reminds the 
reader of, without directly alluding to, parallels 
with recent controversies over the role of art in 
society. - 
While Montrose concludes that it is impossible 
to establish any direct political effect of the 
Elizabethan theatre, he nevertheless does claim 
for it a longer-term ideological effect, insofar as it 
‘appropriated, shaped, questioned, and publicly 
disseminated socially significant meanings, 
values, and beliefs’ (p. 31). More particularly 
he finds, in the innovations in characterization 
introduced in this period, in particular in 
Shakespeare’s English history plays, an objectivity 
‘consonant with the new importance being given 
to human agency and to issues of individual 
conscience, interests, and will’, that ran against 
the prevailing, Elizabethan principles of ortho- 
doxy, providentialism, and hierarchy, and thus 
represents, albeit in the long run, a ‘cultural 
development of considerable philosophical and 
political import’ (pp. 33-34). This new dialectic 
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rather than programmatic concept of character, 
requiring that the ‘dominant ideology’ be repres- 
ented as merely one among a range of possible 
positions, was in itself, Montrose argues, a 
demystification of Elizabethan orthodoxy. He 
reflects, interestingly, that it is this dialectic mode 
which is ‘the historical and textual basis for the 
familiar modern celebrations of Shakespeare’s 
ambivalence, complexity, universality, and/or 
transcendence of ideology’ (p. 36). 

Kelly’s excellent ‘The Political Autonomy of 
Contemporary Art’ manages to compress much 
theoretical reflection and a variety of thought- 
provoking ‘test cases’ into a piece on the 1993 
Whitney Museum Biennial, which nevertheless 
progresses with the leisurely pace, and indeed the 
same organizational principle, as a Diderot salon. 
Its unfolding of the relevant issues would almost 
have made it a suitable opening chapter were it 
not that the solutions to the problems it raises 
belong to the future rather than the present of 
aesthetics. ` 

Carroll’s ‘The Aesthetics of Nationalism and 
the Limits of Culture’ critically reviews a number 
of recent thinkers on nationalism: Gellner, 
Hobsbawn, Anderson, Balibar, Bhabha, Nancy, 
and Glissant. He criticizes the first two of these 
for adhering to the notion that nationalism is 
always the product of an artificial process, an 
imaginary construct, which is destructive of an 
existing ‘authentic’, or folk, culture. Carroll finds 
in the supposition of the latter kind of ‘natural’ 
community, one of the founding beliefs of 
nationalism rather than its antidote. Anderson’s 
championing of patriotism, and his claim that 
love of country is a separate matter from nation- 
alism and/or racism, comes in for a deservedly 
rough ride. ‘In the aesthetics of “unisonance”, 
writes Carroll, ‘there is always a hierarchy of 
responses and a mechanism of exclusion built 
into the cultural norms and typologies being 
assumed and therefore the possibility even of a 
politics of cultural discrimination’ (p. 124). 

Pride in one’s country is someone else’s 
disaster waiting to happen; I know, I have seen it. 
At the same time a recognition of the justice of 
Carroll’s assertion that Anderson’s aesthetics of 
unisonance represents the nationalist process in 
its essence should be tempered by the realization 
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that all forms of love, for any x, contain the seeds 
of hatred for y. What is unequivocally true is that a 
‘purely aesthetic’ assessment of love of one’s 
country is incompatible with a critical treatment 
of nationalism, and Carroll’s piece is very good on 
negotiating the implications of the role of the 
aesthetic in the various thinkers he reviews. 
McWilliam’s piece, ‘Peripheral Visions’, deals 
with the significance of working-class participa- 
tion in traditionally élitist forms of self-expression 
(memoirs, poetry) in mid-nineteenth-century 
France. While conceding that such assertions of 
subjectivity appear to be acts of political em- 
powerment, an undermining of that image of the 
worker which justified his disqualification from 
full participation in the polis, in practice, he 
argues, 
actually served to compound their impotence as a 
social force. In their bid for cultural and political 
enfranchisement, they had to transform them- 
selves into exemplary figures, take on the tastes of 
the bourgeoisie, ‘play the bourgeois game’. 
Indeed while some bourgeoisie joined with such 
artisan intellectuals in projecting the working 
classes as paragons of virtue—an image that 
should have legitimized their claim to political 
authority—in practice this seriously comprom- 
ised any radical questioning of prevailing 
ideological modes, and served rather to support 
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the idea that it was the worker himself, rather 
than his role, that was responsible for his abase- 
ment. Culture, McWilliam concludes, in this 
instance acted as a snare rather than a spring- 
board. 

Pagden’s ‘Travelers, Colonizers, and the Aes- 
thetics of Self-conception’ deals with the notion, 
as it is found in Diderot, that the experience of 
the artefacts of foreign cultures blunts aesthetic 
sensibility: we can neither unlearn the tastes 
we have, nor respond with the taste (that of 
the peoples for whom they were created) ‘ap- 
propriate’ to these artefacts. Pagden deals very 
interestingly (for a reviewer with a particular 
interest in the eighteenth century) with Diderot’s 
aesthetics, but much might have been cut to 
make space for Pagden’s own ideas about their 
relevance to the purposes of the anthology. 

The full title of Bernstein’s contribution, 
‘Republican Beauty, Sublime Democracy: Civic 
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Humanism in Gadamer and Rawls’, says as much 
about its contents as can usefully be said here. It 
contains a good deal too much, though excellent, 
interpretation of the details of its subjects’ 
arguments to be truly useful in an anthology of 
this kind. Moreover, Bernstein’s hallmark density 
is unlikely to encourage the reader to seek out a 
more general applicability. Paradoxically, the 
complexities involved in the intersection of the 
political, aesthetic, and artistic are better brought 
out by the practicalities of Montrose, Kelly, or 
McWilliam than by the advanced play of 
abstractions here. 

Cottom’s piece, ‘The War of Tradition: 
Virginia Woolf and the Temper of Criticism,’ is 
about anger, art, censorship, and, perhaps, lotter- 
ies. More than this neither I nor, unfortunately, 
Cottom can say. 

De Bolla’s contribution is a puzzle. The thesis 
about the ‘timeliness of the aesthetic’, the idio- 
syncratic interpretation of the Kantian sublime 
enlisted in support of this thesis, and even the use 
of Barnett Newman’s work as exemplary of it, are 
all familiar from Lyotard’s L’humain (1988), and 
yet Lyotard’s name is not mentioned in the main 
text. This is odd, given that de Bolla cites, without 
comment, a translation of one of the relevant 
essays from Lyotard’s book, as the source of a 
quotation from Newman. It is a shame that de 
Bolla did not enter into explicit dialogue with 
Lyotard, as this would have helped situate his 
own ideas, and made clear where the dis- 
tinctiveness and originality of his own work lay. 

There are, naturally perhaps, few definite 
conclusions in the anthology as a whole; the book 
would be untimely if such conclusions were 
possible. Nevertheless several essays—Kelly’s 
and Carroll’s particularly—leave one with the 
stimulating impression that conclusions are at 
least possible. One ultimately wonders, however, 
about the selection procedure employed: given 
the breadth of the theme, there seems no excuse 
for an anthology such as this to be encumbered 
with the kind of dead weight that this one, in 
places, carries. 


JAMES KIRWAN 


Kobe City University of Foreign Studies 
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The Philosophy and Politics of Abstract Expressionism. 

By NANCY JACHEC. Cambridge U.P. 2000. pp. ix 

+ 267. 27 b & w illus. £35.90. 

CENTRAL to the social history of art is the claim 
that the public life of a painting is not extrinsic to 
its meaning and significance. We know something 
about the work itself when we know the 
spectators it anticipated and the types of spaces it 
was meant to inhabit. More problematic is the 
assumption that the subsequent uses to which a 
painting is put can be traced back to the painting 
itself, as if the artwork were responsible for its 
public fate. Much of the fascination with the 
‘politics’ of abstract expressionism arises from the 
disjunction between the professed aims and 
ambitions of artists such as Arshile Gorky, Adolph 
Gottlieb, Barnett Newman, Jackson Pollock, and 
Mark Rothko, who generally saw their work as 
critical of American capitalist and consumer 
society, and the ideological uses to which their 
work was put in the service of Cold War 
propaganda. Although many of the artists 
associated with abstract expressionism saw the 
development of ‘non-objective art’ and the 
cultivation of a readily identifiable ‘signature 
style’ as a means of distancing themselves from 
the values of American consumer culture, this 
very ‘individualism’ was given centre stage in a 
series of touring exhibitions organized across 
Europe by the American State Department in the 
1950s. In a carefully monizored exercise in 
cultural diplomacy, organizations such as the 
United States Information Agency and the Inter- 
national Council sought to counter Soviet 
influence in Europe by establishing links between 
the American avant-garde and European tachisme 
and informel painting. In contrast to the 
uniformity of socialist realism, the diversity of 
individual styles developed by abstract expres- 
sionist artists was presented as evidence of the 
freedom of expression permitted in a democratic 
society. 

Nancy Jachec’s book is a contribution to an 
already sizeable literature on abstract expres- 
sionism and the Cold War, including important 
studies by Serge Guilbaut (1983) and Michael 
Leja (1993). Research on the subject dates back to 
the work of Max Kozloff in the early 1970s. Most 
of the relevant information has already been dug 
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up, the periodicals scoured, and the records of the 
international agencies examined. Jachec has 
clearly spent a considerable period of time in 
libraries and archives, and knows her subject well. 
She presents her work as a series of counter- 
revisionist arguments directed against these 
revisionist histories, but she is in broad agreement 
with her interlocutors on most of the points that 
really matter. The reader who is prepared to wade 
through her clogged and unattractive prose will 
find a large amount of amply referenced source 
material and a series of engagements with the ‘art 
historical’ literature. At no point, however, does 
Jachec attain sufficient distance from her subject 
to raise any of the more general questions to 
which a research project such as this inevitably 
gives rise. 

The most rewarding sections concern not the 
reception of abstract expressionism but the 
political and intellectual context within which it 
emerged. Jachec argues persuasively for the need 
to adopt a more nuanced account of liberal 
ideology in America in the 1940s. Such an 
account should distinguish between the ‘new 
liberalism’ of the non-aligned left, which had lost 
its faith in collective agency and the revolutionary 
potential of the working class, and the dominant 
liberal ideology of the US State Department. 
Through a careful analysis of key left-wing 
journals and artists’ periodicals, she charts the loss 
of belief in the Soviet Union as a viable alternative 
to capitalism and the displacement of radical 
politics into a form of cultural criticism. She 
shows that the discrediting of collectivist ideology 
went hand in hand with the assimilation of 
European critical theory and existentialism. In 
its American interpretation, the ‘crisis of the 
individual’ and resistance to massification and 
technocracy gave credence to the idea that the 
creative activity of the artist, even in the absence 
of any ‘objective’ subject matter, could function as 
an effective form of political critique. 

The book's central chapters are given over to 
the ideas of philosophers such as Kierkegaard, 
Nietszche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Camus, and Sartre 
as interpreted by American critics and assimilated 
by abstract expressionist artists. Jachec’s handling 
of this rich material is vitiated by her limited 
familiarity with the work of these philosophers 
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prior to its interpretation in the American context. 
Since their thought often reaches the page in 
unrecognizable forms, we are in need of the 
resources by which this distinction can be made. 
Thus, for example, glossing Hannah Arendt, 
Jachec tells us that Kant ‘sundered’ the ‘unity 
between thought and being, and between agent 
and event, when he defined reason as a separate 
faculty from the object it defined and distinct 
even from its own subject’ (p. 68). She then goes 
on to claim that for Arendt this definition of 
subjectivity ‘marked the beginning of modern 
philosophy, because Kant identified the self- 
reflexive individual as being within the world of 
objects, hence within history and situation’ (ibid.). 
It is hard to make sense of claims such as these. 
Without going back to Jachec’s source it is 
impossible to know whether the confusion is her 
own or belongs to the author she is discussing. 
For the readers of this journal, it should be 
noted that Jachec’s concern with the ‘philosophy’ 
of abstract expressionism is restricted to a 
descriptive account of ideas and beliefs entertained 
at the time: she does not examine the per- 
suasiveness or coherency of these views, nor does 
she address their relevance to us today. More 
worryingly, beyond the occasional bare descrip- 
tion, there is little attempt to engage with specific 
artworks or to ask what the upshot of her enquiry 
might be for our understanding of the works 
themselves. This is reflected in the fact that the 
book is illustrated with a small number of black 
and white reproductions from which it is im- 
possible to do anything more than simply identify 
the work in question. (The exception here is the 
stunning photograph on the back cover, showing 
an installation view of works by Jackson Pollock 
in Moscow in 1959. Here we can make out the 
individual features of the spectators staring in 
wonder at the skeined surface of Cathedral, one of 
the early drip-paintings of 1947, reproduced in 
full colour on the front of the book). Questions as 
to the correct interpretation of the complex and 
difficult paintings produced by abstract expres- 
sionist artists remain unanswered, and we are left 
no clearer as to how their recruitment in the 
service of Cold War propaganda impacts on the 
works themselves. The result is an exercise in 
cultural history in which works of art possess no 
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significance beyond their function in the his- 
torical narrative. To ask for more, it seems, is to 
ask for something the author did not intend to 
offer. 


JASON GAIGER 
The Open University 


. The Classification of Visual Art. By TIFFANY SUTTON. 
Cambridge U.P. 2000. pp. xii + 184. 
THIS ingeniously argued book deals with a prob- 
lem which, although transcending a narrowly 
philosophical interest, has transfixed the attention 
of an influential subsection of those engaged in 
contemporary philosophical aesthetics. The 
problem is to trace ‘the path leading from art 
candidacy to arthood’ (p. 3), or as Danto might 
have put it, what takes, say, a Brillo Box up into 
art? Sutton’s answer takes as its jumping-off point 
the known (and here neatly stated) shortcomings 
of various forms of institution theory. Not only 
do these, notably in the Dickie formulations, 
seem circular, but they fall afoul of a difficulty 
trenchantly stated by Marx Wartofsky and reiter- 
ated by Sutton (p. 7): ‘the institutional theory . . . 
could not identify the conditions under which an 
object is taken up into the art world. ... A can of 
Ajax not on the list today could be on the list 
tomorrow, depending on the process by which it 
is taken up into the art world.’ The institution 
theory is silent as to what that process is and 
Sutton takes it as her task to rectify that omission. 
Her task, then, is to give ‘an... account of how 
art emerges (sequentially)’, how, that is, new 
things come to be classified as art, even when they 
seem to constitute radical departures. Her 
preferred central notion is that of juxtaposition’, 
the flavour of her account being caught by such 
passage as this: ‘I want to consider whether and 
how, when juxtaposed, a set of visual artworks can 
be sufficient to display to the viewer the features 
of an object relevant to making it, too, an art 
work’ (p. 12). 
So: 


to perceive is to select. When you look at a 
painting .. . you see it through a conceptual 
framework set up in part by the juxtaposition 
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in which it is set. . .. When any set of objects 
is sufficient to make visible a set of features in 
a given object which is, in turn, sufficient to 
give the object a fit with others of the right 
sort—that is, of the sort that can justify its 
being called art—then it can be said that the 
set of objects successfully frames the object in 
question’ (pp. 12-13). 


That is an interestingly different thought. I 
might add that, apart from its philosophical 
interest, one of the stimulating features of 
Sutton’s account is that it highlights, again, the 
fact that exhibition in galleries and museums is 
not an innocent activity. How things are juxta- 
posed can carry a weight of argument. This book, 
whatever else it achieves, contains a well- 
researched history of the kinds of juxtapositions 
essayed in various kinds of exhibiting institutions, 
together with thought-provoking reflections on 
‘the ways in which modem museum practice has 
influenced how art had come to be classified and 
understood’ (p. 18). 

Sutton’s analysis is refreshing in that it attempts 
to fill out vague talk of juxtaposition by con- 
structing matrices to show how groupings of 
objects might allow us to see a new object as 
cognate through its juxtaposition. Who, indeed, 
could have problems with she notion that if we 
can see, through a juxtaposition of art works, that 
a newly proposed art object belongs to the class of 
those with which it is juxtaposed, then it is art. 
But there are complications. 

First, Sutton well sees an affinity between her 
proposal and one offered by Levinson, which 
speaks of art as that which is made with the inten- 
tion that it be regarded as arz, that is in any way in 
which objects prior to it were standardly regarded 
(though she feels her proposal is prospective 
rather than retrospective). It has been objected 
(unsuccessfully according to Levinson) that if an 
infinite regress is to be avoided, we must arrive at 
ur-art, art which is, so to speak, art in its own 
right. And if we knew what made ur-art into art 
we would know the essence of art. The same 
problem applies to Sutton’s analysis. In discussing 
it she notes that ‘the very first frame had to begin 
with . . . artifacts that had never, themselves, been 
framed’ (pp. 100-104). But I am puzzled as to 
why her answer is an answer: ‘the first art work is 
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merely the first framed entity that is recognisably 
art . . . but which has nothing that is recognisable 
as art in its frame’ (p. 101). How was it ‘recog- 
nisably art’? 

Second, let is consider cases of outsider art 
(made by people with no conception of art): 
aboriginal paintings, Hindu temple art, or the 
various forms of African tribal art. I have no 
doubt that Sutton is right that we can juxtapose 
these objects with artefacts from our own culture 
in such a way as to incline us to think of them as 
we think of our art. Certainly, the frame enables 
us to see them as art, but that does not seem to 
settle the question whether they are art. If they are 
not, they are wrongly framed, an allegation, in the 
police sense, often made against ‘Western’ 
dealings with other cultural forms. 

Third, I am struck by Sutton’s reference to 
Derrida’s ‘attempt to “think round” the Kantian 
tradition of trapping art within binaristic bound- 
aries’ (p. 12). Why has there been such a problem 
as to whether this or that made thing is art? 
Derrida, I am sure, would say that it result from a 
determined belief that we can, within the field of 
made things, find a criterion which will tell us 
which are to be honoured by designation as art 
and which are not. Perhaps it is time to ‘think 
round’ the determination to think in those binary 
terms. 

Readers will doubtless have their own queries 
about Sutton’s account as I have rendered it. One 
of the satisfactory features of this book is that they 
are likely to find their objections anticipated, and, 
if not answered, thoughtfully discussed. 


COLIN LYAS 


The University of Lancaster and the Bolton Institute 


The Naked and the Undead: Evil and the Appeal of 
Horror. By CYNTHIA A. FREELAND. Westview 
Press. 2000. 

IN THIS engaging study of the horror film genre 

Cynthia Freeland skilfully explores the value of 

such films as serious meditations upon evil. That 

and a number of other aims beside provide for a 

multilayered argument around the nature, value, 

meaning, and method of interpretation of a 
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neglected and troubling genre. The book contains 
eight chapters in each of which a small number of 
generally well-known horror films are analysed or 
‘read’. Many of these are critically acclaimed 
classics of the medium (for example, Whale’s 
Frankenstein, Polanski’s Repulsion, and Powell’s 
Peeping Tom), but Freeland ranges widely over the 
genre, particularly North American horror films 
made since 1980. The division of the book into 
three parts—‘Mad Scientists and Monstrous 
Mothers’, ‘From Vampires to Slashers’, and 
‘Sublime Spectacles of Disaster’—provides the 
outlines of the taxonomy of horror that structures 
Freeland’s exploration of the genre. I will return 
to her choice of films for discussion, but not to 
question the perceptiveness of the engaging 
readings she offers. 

Freeland’s thesis is that the best horror films 
prompt spectators to valuable reflection on the 
nature of evil, its allure, and its significance. No 
one would doubt that horror films symbolize evil; 
but Freeland is well aware of the widespread 
disdain for popular horror films as shallow 
festivals of violence and gore. Perhaps most 
would be willing to suppose directors of the 
stature and ‘seriousness’ of Powell and Polanski 
have something interesting to say about evil in the 
aforementioned films, but scepticism in this 
regard about notorious films such as Henry: 
Portrait of a Serial Killer or The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre is probably even more widespread. In the 
Introduction, which is devoted to setting out the 
theoretical orientation of the study, Freeland 
makes it clear that part of the aim of her book is to 
dispel the myth that popular or cult horror films 
are any less capable of provoking deep reflection 
on the forms and significance of evil than 
‘respectable’ and artful narratives. 

Fending off the claim that horror films are 
gratuitous and shallow is not the end of Free- 
land’s intended defence of the genre. Indeed, 
deflecting a certain sort of feminist critical 
rejection of the genre for its treatment of women 
is a more explicitly pursued aim of the film 
readings. Like most philosophers of film, Free- 
land rejects and is dismayed by the influence of 
psychoanalytic film theory. If this theory has 
proved a powerful tool for feminist criticism of 
the horror genre, Freeland amply demonstrates 
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that a less reductive ‘images of women’ feminist 
framework is potentially more perceptive, crit- 
ically powerful, and plausible. Freeland’s handing 
of these issues is a particular strength of the book. 
The sophisticated feminist framework outlined in 
the Introduction knits together well with the 
cognitivist interpretative approach. If a cognitivist 
theorist like Noél Carroll has already done much 
to set out and defend cognitivism as a tool for 
making sense of horror, Freeland’s book con- 
stitutes a focused application of cognitivism in a 
feminist context for understanding the horror 
genre. 

Freeland acknowledges her debt to Carroll and 
also to Stanley Cavell, whose readings of films of 
a very different genre bear a greater resemblance 
to Freeland’s study than Carroll’s more explicitly 
theoretical approach to horror. Freeland’s style, 
however, is distinctively her own and a measure 
of the success of her study is the extent to which 
it illustrates the potential for a genuinely 
philosophical ‘applied aesthetics’. To a large 
extent philosophers who have taken an interest in 
film have concerned themselves with more or less 
abstract theoretical issues having as much to do 
with contemporary metaphysics and philosophy 
of mind as with philosophy of art. Some of the 
most prominent of these have developed and 
defended a cognitivist film theory constructed 
upon a foundation in cognitive science. For such 
cognitivists the value of film is connected with 
the medium’s capacity to enhance and deepen 
understanding of matters of human importance. 
What Freeland does is to combine this theoretical 
perspective with her feminist framework, apply- 
ing these interpretative tools through her readings 
of films in defence both of the method and her 
thesis that horror films have something inter- 
esting to say about evil and the position of women 
in society. Freeland never uses the expression 
‘applied aesthetics’, but her study does illustrate 
the potential for philosophical writing about film 
that moves beyond theoretical and conceptual 
analysis to extended discussion of particular 
works of art—and to do so without ceasing to be 
properly philosophical. 

There are a number of implications of this way 
of studying film that Freeland does not consider. 
For example, if the focus of the study is the 


discussion of particular films, what is the appro- 
priate criterion for the selection of films through 
which the exploration and argument is con- 
ducted? Freeland tells us she chose only to write 
about films she loves and respects, and that many 
famous and popular horror films do not fall into 
this category. Her enthusiasm for the subject 
matter no doubt contributed to making her 
readings so engaging, but it also makes the whole 
a relatively personal interpretation of the genre. 
That need not be a fault, and there is certainly 
nothing eccentric about Freeland’s selection of 
films for discussion—most are agreed to be fine 
examples of the genre. Nevertheless a different 
critical intelligence, a different conception of the 
cognitive value of horror, or a different selection 
of films for discussion might all lead to a very 
different account of the genre. Given her avowed 
dislike of reductionist film theory, Freeland 
might welcome such alternative interpretations. 
Indeed, Freeland gives no indication that she is 
seeking the last word on horror films; rather, the 
spirit that pervades her readings is of perceptive 
interpretation contributing to an on-going 
discussion. Indeed, any fan of horror films will 


_ find much to admire and appreciate in Freeland’s 


readings, but they will probably also find points to 
disagree with in her treatment of particular films, 
and they are likely to feel features have been 
overlooked and crucial films ignored. 

It is Freeland’s selection of films that is most 
likely to rankle with the fan of horror films. 
There is a bias towards examples of North 
American horror that makes for something of a 
limited, or perhaps more accurately, a partial 
perspective on the range of the genre. Given the 
feminist framework it is surprising to find no 
mention of Peter Greenaway or much concern 
with an earlier tradition of British horror (for 
example, The Baby of Macon and The Village of the 
Damned). And what about Hispanic and Austral- 
asian cinema, both with robust and distinctive 
traditions of horror? But if this is a criticism of 
Freeland’s book, then it is one that amounts to 
little more than the claim that there is more to be 
said about the horror genre than Freeland has 
been able to discuss. Again, she might agree. 

For the fan of horror films, then, this is a book 
worth reading and one that is going to be an 
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